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PREFACE. 


Much  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  which  is 
not  adequately  represented  in  English  text-books.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  suggestion  of  the  High  Master  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  and  encouraged  by  the  advice  of  so  great  an  autho- 
rity, we  have  endeavoured  to  summarise  the  results  of  recent 
research  in  this  subject.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  give  a 
clear  statement  of  the  laws  under  which  the  changes  of 
sound  may  be  grouped  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  illus- 
tration of  those  changes  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin.  We  have  throughout  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  results  which  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  and  those  which  are  only  probable.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  the  morphology  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  we  are  sensible  that  much  still  remains  to 
be  learnt,  and  that  some  of  the  laws  and  explanations  there 
stated  must  be  taken  as  representing  the  stage  which  the 
inquiry  has  now  reached  rather  than  as  being  completely 
certain.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Latin  mor- 
phology. 

We  have  in  great  part  followed  the  plan,  and  embodied 
much  of  the  material  of  the  articles  of  Brugmann  and 
Stolz  in  Iwan  Miiller's  llandhuch  der  klassischen  Alter Uiumis- 
wmenchafl.  The  larger  work  of  Brugmann,  Grundriss  der 
vergleicJienderi  Grarnm,atik^  appeared  too  late  for  us  to  use  it 
to  full  advantage,  but  we  have^  wherever  possible,  consul te< I 
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it.  W  I'  arc  also  greatly  indebte<l  to  the  articles  ami  pub- 
lioatitnis  of  Collitz,  Havct,  Hiibschmann,  Osthoff,  Schmidt, 
and  Wackernagtd,  and  especially  to  De  Saussiiro's  remark- 
able work  Le  ^ysteme  jjrinntif  den  I'oi/ellea  indoevroji^emu'ti. 
Of  English  books  we  have  made  full  use  of  Mr.  ^fonro's 
Uomenc  Grammar,  which  marks  an  era  in  the  study  of 
Greek  Grammar  in  England,  and  of  Dr.  Rutherford's  New 
Phr^fnlehui^  and  have  consulted  with  advantage  Mr.  Sweet's 
Handbook  of  Phonetics,  and  ^Ir.  Wharton's  FAyma  Graeca. 
We  are  also  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Maurice  Bloomficld's 
articles  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  for  his 
valuable  help  in  the  labour  of  correcting  the  proofs,  as  well 
as  to  other  friends  who  have  in  different  ways  assisted  us. 
In  compiling  the  indexes  we  have  received  much  help 
from  our  old  pupils,  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Hall,  of  Trinity, 
and  Mulvany,  of  Magdalen.  Above  all  we  desire  most 
gi-atefuUy  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
Provost  of  Oriel,  who  has  so  generously  given  us  his  time 
in  reading  and  coiTtcting  our  MS.  and  proof,  and  whose 
learning  has  enriched  the  book  with  many  valuable  sugges- 
tion.H. 

J.  E.  K. 
C.  C. 
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Page  21,  1.  14,  for  rad  read  rdd 

„     27,  1.  5  from  bottom,  read  *  Indo-European   stock   (Hlibschmann, 
K.  Z.  xxiii.  5).' 

,,  50,  1.  I,  for  '  aspirated  Mediae '  read  '  aspirated  Mediae  ' 

,,  96, 1.  28,  for  pi-fdx-T)  read  fifaxfi 

,,  136,  1.  4  from  bottom,  for  oj-ijan-  read  oj-lyan^ 

„  148, 1.  19,  dele  '  uScyp  for  *ap€dQ}p,' 

„  149, 1.  •20,  dele  '  rutilus  is  for  *rud-tilus.' 

„  159,  1.  10,  for  ritU'  read  jy/it- 

>j  255,  1.  31,  for  brother  read  hropar 

,,  256, 1.  18,  for  hind-en  read  hind-an 

M  257, 1.  30,  dele  O.  H.  G. 

„  258,  1.  9,  for;?  read/. 

„     258,  1.  31,  for  cwedan,  cwcbG,  cw(k6on,  cweden  read  cceden,   cvced, 
cvddon,  cveden. 

„  259, 1.  2,  for  scriSan  read  scrtdan 

,,  261, 1.  13,  for  ndseresbd  nces- 

„  332,  1.  16,  read  *  €iS<$(rt  in  place  of  an  original  ddvcr-ai 

,}  333>  1-  22,  for  *  without'  read  '  with  ' 
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Intkoduction. 

The  comparative  study  of  language  is  one  of  the  youngest  Study  of 
of  the  sciences  ;  it  dates  back  in  its  origin  no  fui'ther  than  °  °  ' 
the  second  decade  of  this  centuiy.  But  its  development  during 
the  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  its  existence  has  been  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  its  age.  From  all  time,  it  is  true,  scholars 
have  devoted  themselves  to  philology  in  its  widest  sense,  the 
study,  that  is,  of  language  and  of  literature ;  but  so  long  as 
Latin  and  Greek  were  exclusively  the  objects  of  enquiry, 
investigations  into  the  nature  of  sounds  and  words  were 
directed  rather  by  individual  taste  than  scientific  method. 
Little  light  was  thrown  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  different 
languages,  and  the  field  of  observation  was  too  narrow  to  per- 
mit of  the  framing  of  scientific  inductions  and  universal  laws. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  an  Asiatic  language  unknown  to 
Greece  and  Rome  which  not  only  gave  an  insight  into  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  linked  them 
along  with  the  dialects  of  Persia  and  Armenia  and  with  the 
speech  of  German,  Celt,  and  Slav  as  common  members  of  the 
great  Indo-European  family.  The  aim  of  the  comparative 
study  of  these  languages  is  to  trace  the  course  of  their  de- 
velopment from  a  common  origin  in  the  parent  language  and 
to  discover  the  laws  of  this  development,  both  those  which 
affect  the  body  of  language  as  a  whole  and  those  which  operate 
within  the  nan'ower  limits  of  subordinate  gi'oups. 

Sanskrit  became  known  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Sanskrit. 
and  however  much  in  more  recent  times  the  science  of  lan- 
guage may  have  abandoned  England  to  make  its  home  in 
Germany,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  im2)ulsc  to 
the  study  of  this  science  came  from  the  labours  of  two  English- 
men, servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  Sir  William  .Jones 
and  Henry  Thomas  Colcbrooke.     Tlie  founders  of  the  Asiatic 
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Society  of  Calcutta  were  the  first  to  study  Sanskrit  literature 
and  Sanskrit  g-rammar  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  and  to  observe 
the  connexion  between  this  tongue  and  the  kindred  languages 
of  Europe.  They  were  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the 
vocabularies,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  words  denoting  parentage, 
the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  animals  and  numbers  ;  by 
the  similarity  of  grammatical  organization,  of  the  processes  of 
derivation  and  composition,  of  case  and  person  terminations. 
Sir  W.  Jones  said  in  1786,  before  the  Society  of  Calcutta,  that 
'  no  philologist  who  had  examined  the  three  languages  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  could  fail  to  recognize  that  they 
were  derived  from  some  common  source,  which  perhaps  no 
longer  existed.'  Subsequently  it  was  assumed  that  Sanskrit 
was  the  mother  tongue,  and  the  Hindus  were  looked  upon  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  Sanskrit  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  original  language.  The  Zend  or  ancient 
Persian,  which  was  afterwards  discovered  and  which  belongs 
to  the  same  family,  cannot  be  derived  from  Sanskrit,  but 
must  be  referred  along  with  it  to  a  common  origin.  Sanskrit, 
it  is  true,  has  preserved  forms  more  archaic  than  the  cor- 
responding forms  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  derive  from  Sanskrit  many  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Greek  and  Latin  verbal  and  nominal  formation. 
Again,  the  treatment  of  sounds  is  often  different,  as  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  palatals.  .  Just  as 
Latin  is  not  derived  from  Greek,  so  Greek  and  Latin  are  not 
derived  from  Sanskrit.  All  three  are  closely  related  and 
sprang  from  the  same  parent  stock. 
Compara-  So  long  as  the  field  of  study  was  limited  to  Greek  and 
of^Lan-^  Latin  alone  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
guages.  -the  primitive  from  the  later  form.  The  discovery  of  Sanskrit 
provided  the  term  of  comparison  so  long  requii-ed.  To  the 
ancient  Greek  all  speech  save  his  own  was  barbarous,  and  the 
idea  of  a  common  origin  of  language  was  alien  to  his  mode 
of  thought.  Eome  followed  the  example  of  her  Greek  teachers, 
and  discerned  no  resemblance  to  Latin  in  the  tongue  of  Celt 
and  Teuton.     When  Christianity  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
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a  common  humanity,  the  wish  to  explain  the  varieties  of 
human  speech  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  comparative  study 
of  language. 

For  a  long  time  the*  belief  inculcated  by  the  early  fathers 
prevailed,  that  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language  from 
which  all  others  were  derived,  and  to  the  support  of  this  doc- 
trine much  time  and  industry  were  directed  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
such  a  theory  was  as  baseless  as  the  contention  of  that  citizen 
of  Antwerp  who  maintained  that  Dutch  was  the  language 
spoken  in  Paradise.  Leibnitz,  too,  first  applied  the  principle 
of  sound  inductive  reasoning  and  called  upon  the  students 
of  language  to  begin,  as  in  other  sciences,  with  the  known, 
before  proceeding  to  the  unknown.  Indirectly,  we  can  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  by  looking  at  the 
condition  of  classical  philology  when  limited  to  its  own 
resources  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Hermann  en- 
deavom*ed  to  reform  grammatical  study,  not  by  pursuing  the 
comparative  and  historical  method,  but  by  an  analysis  of 
dialects,  by  a  critical  examination  of  ancient  grammarians, 
and  by  the  light  of  philosophy.  To  take  an  instance  of 
the  practical  outcome  of  such  a  method,  he  regarded  the 
ablative  as  a  case  of  recent  origin  invented  to  ease  the 
dative  of  its  load.  This  new  case  fixed  the  limit  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  nominal  declension,  as  was  proved  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  But,  in  spite  of 
a  priori  reasoning,  the  arrival  of  Sanskrit  grammars  in  Europe 
showed  that  the  old  language  of  India  possessed  eight  cases. 

The  dincovery  of  Sanskrit  not  only  introduced  order  and  Grammar 
classification  into  the  study  of  grammatical  phenomena;  it  ^^j^j^eek 
increased  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  precision  of  observation 
by  making  known  the  works  of  a  long  line  of  ingenious  and 
subtle  grammarians.  No  douljt  the  study  of  language  ex- 
cited intense  interest  in  ancient  Greece,  but  Grammar  was 
there  the  child  of  Logic,  and  analysis  of  the  j)lienomcna 
of  sjK'Cch  was  preceded  by  more  gciioral  enquiries  into  the 
nature  of  thought  and  language.    Much  of  the  terminology  of 
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the  Greek  grammarian,  the  distinction  between  noun  and  verb, 
the  terms  of  ease,  number,  and  gender  were  received  from  the 
hands  of  philosophers.  The  beginning  of  the  critical  study 
of  language,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  was  made  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Pergamum  ;  it  was  however  directed, 
not  to  a  comparison  of  different  languages,  but  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  dialects  of  Greece,  and  was  chiefly  based  upon  the 
recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Zenodotus,  for 
instance,  distinguished  between  the  dual  and  plural  numbers, 
discussed  the  use  of  the  Homeric  article,  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  difierences  of  dialects  and  constructions  peculiar  to  poetry. 
A  practical  grammar  was  not  written  before  the  first  century 
B.C.,  when  Dionysius  Thrax,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus  of  Alexan- 
dria, produced  one  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  Greek  at  Rome. 

Grammar  in  ancient  Greece  was  subordinated  to  philo- 
sophy, and  hence  the  function  rather  than  the  form  of  words 
was  the  end  to  which  this  study  was  directed.  Words  were 
distinguished,  not  according  to  the  nature  of  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed,  but  according  to  the  part  they 
play  in  thought.  Such  studies  have  formed  and  always  will 
form  an  important  part  of  general  philology,  but  are  distinct 
from  the  endeavour  to  trace  the  descent  of  different  languages 
from  a  common  origin  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
mutual  relation  of  their  sounds. 

While  in  Greece  Grammar  sprang  from  the  study  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  in  India  it  sprang  from  the  study  of  the 
Vedas,  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Brahmans.  In  these  poems 
everything  was  alike  of  equal  importance ;  each  articulation, 
each  inflexion  of  sound  was  sacred,  and  hence  came  the  minute 
attention  and  rigorous  exactitude  of  the  Indian  grammarians. 
They  invented  a  chemistry  of  language,  flung  its  body  as  it 
were  into  the  crucible,  and  decomposed  it  into  its  several 
elements.  They  noted  the  mutual  influence  of  neighbouring 
sounds,  and  determined  the  relative  length  of  different  syl- 
lables, and  thus  provided  that  minute  analysis  of  language 
which  was  wanting  in  Europe.  The  analysis  of  a  word  in 
Sanskrit  is  rendered  far  more  easy  than  in  the  case  of  its 
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Greek  or  Latin  equivalent,  the  distinction  between  root, 
suffix,  and  ending  being  more  sharply  defined.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  syntax,  in  the  arrangement  and  analysis  of 
words  combined  in  sentences,  that  the  Greeks  made  such  pro- 
gress, and  formed  their  language  into  an  instrument  of  sur- 
passing delicacy  and  subtlety  in  the  expression  of  the  finest 
shades  of  meaning,  to  which  the  Hindus  can  show  no  parallel. 
Both  the  Greek  and  Indian  methods  have  their  value  in  the 
study  of  philology,  but  the  present  work  is  concerned  more 
with  the  form  than  the  function  of  words  and  their  elements, 
wdth  the  variation  of  their  sounds  rather  than  their  changes  of 
meaning,  with  their  phonetic  nature  rather  than  their  syntac- 
tical use. 

The  labours  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Colebrooke  and  their  Franz 
fellow-w6rkers  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  clearing  of  the 
ground.  The  foundation  of  the  modern  science  was  laid  by 
Franz  Bopp  (b.  1791),  the  author  of  the  first  comparative 
grammar.  It  is  the  merit  of  this  famous  scholar  to  have 
given  a  scientific  proof  of  the  previously  hypothetical  con- 
nexion of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Indo-European 
family  in  his  chief  work,  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Sans- 
krit, Zend,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slav, 
Gothic,  and  German,  first  published  in  1833.  But  it  is  not  on 
this  that  he  would  himself  have  based  his  claims  to  recog- 
nition. His  labours  w^ere  mainly  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  inflexion. 

The  view  of  inflexion  which  prevailed  in  Bopp's  day  was  Views  of 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  languages,  those  in  which  ^  ^^^^"• 
changes  of  meaning  were  signified  by  an  inner  modiflcation 
of  the  root,  and  those  in  which,  for  the  same  purpose,  different 
elements  were  added  to  the  root.  This  theory  is  expressed  by 
Fricderich  von  Schlegel  in  his  treatise  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  India.  It  had  long  been  noticed  that  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe  are  more  analytic  than  the  clas- 
sical ;  that,  as  Bacon  ])uts  it,  the  modern  languages  '  slothfully 
cxi)re8s  many  things  l)y  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,' 
while  'the  genius  of  former  ages  was  more  acute,'  and  cm- 
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ployed  changes  of  inflexion.  Now  to  Schlegel  inflexion  was  an 
inner  modification  of  the  root  of  a  word.  He  admits  that  it 
may  be  possible  that  in  Greek  the  syllables,  which  form  the 
terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  declension  and  conjuga- 
tion, were  originally  distinct  particles  and  auxiliaries. »  Of 
such  amalgamation,  however,  he  discerns  no  trace  in  the 
Indian  language.  Inflexion  in  Sanskrit  was  the  change  or 
transposition  of  primary  radical  sounds  and  '  not  the  merely 
mechanical  process  of  annexing  words  or  particles  to  the 
same  lifeless  and  unproductive  root.'  The  languages  in  which, 
as  in  Sanskrit,  changes  of  meaning  were  distinguished  by  an 
inner  modification  of  the  root,  were  called  organic  languages, 
while  to  those  in  which  different  words  or  particles  were 
affixed  externally  to  the  root,  the  term  mechanical  was  applied. 
In  the  one  the  root  was  a  living  germ,  in  the  other  it  was  a 
lifeless  atom.  Such  an  account  we  must  regard  as  vague  and 
metaphorical,  and  as  affording  no  real  explanation.  The  truth 
is  that  Schlegel  regarded  Sanskrit  as  the  parent  language  from 
which  Greek  and  Latin  were  derived,  and  in  regard  to  which 
they  held  almost  the  same  relation  as  the  Romance  languages 
to  Latin.  Holding  this  theory,  and  believing  that  the  ten- 
dency of  later  languages  was  to  employ  analytical  forms  of 
expression  for  the  earlier  inflexions,  he  regarded  Greek  as 
more  analytic  than  Sanskrit,  and  French  and  Italian  as  more 
analytic  than  Latin.  Bopp  refused  to  accept  Schlegel's  view 
of  inflexion,  and  put  forward  his  own  theory  of  Agglutination 
as  the  true  explanation  of  the  forms  of  inflexional  languages. 
Jiopp  and  In  the  Comparative  Grammar  (i.  225,  §  108,  of  the  French 
°  '  edition  by  M.  Breal,  1866)  he  discusses  the  theory  of  Schlegel. 
If  inflexion  means  the  interior  modification  of  the  root  as 
opposed  to  the  external  addition  of  a  syllable,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  formation  of  8t5a}-/xt,  Sw-o-o),  bo-d-qa-oiJLeda  from 
the  root  Sco  or  bo  ?  What  are  -jjll,  -o-co,  -Orjcroiieda,  if  they 
are  not  external  complements  added  to  the  root,  which,  if  not 
invariable,  is  only  subject  to  a  change  of  quantity?  We 
cannot  regard  ho-Oiqa-oix^Oa  as  an  internal  modification  of 
the  root  ho,  neither  can  we  trace  any  mark  of  relationship 
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between  -jut,  -crod,  -6r\(Toixe0a,  and  tlie  roots  to  which  these 
elements  are  joined.  In  view  of  these  difficulties  Bopp  decides 
that  Indo-European  inflexions  are  not  internal  develop- 
ments of  the  root  ^,  but  elements  with  an  independent  value 
of  their  own,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  root,  but  have 
come  from  the  outside.  He  distinguishes  three  classes  of 
languages. 

1.  Languages  like  the  Chinese,  which  are  without  true  ^^^^sifica- 
roots,  without  power  of  composition,  and  therefore   without  guac^es. 
organism,  without  grammar. 

2.  Languages  like  the  Indo-European  family,  where  the  roots 
are  monosyllabic,  but  capable  of  combination  with  one  another. 
The  principle  which  underlies  the  formation  of  w^ords  in  these 
languages  is  the  combination  of  verbal  and  pronominal  roots. 

3.  Lastly  come  the  Semitic  languages,  with  disyllabic 
verbal  roots,  in  which  the  fundamental  meaning  is  expressed 
by  three  necessary  consonants.  It  is  in  these  languages  that 
grammatical  forms  are  created,  not  only  by  composition,  but 
also  by  internal  modification  of  the  root. 

Bopp  thus  did  away  with  the  previous  distinction  into  organic  Bopp's 
and  mechanical  languages.     His  theory  of  the  Indo-European  Amr[utina- 
languages  as  formulated  included  the  distinction  of  verbal  roots,  tion. 
from  which  come  nouns  and  verbs,  and  pronominal  (or,  as  they 
have  been  called,  demonstrative)  roots,  a  less  numerous  class, 
from  which  are  derived  pronouns,  primitive  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  particles.     According  to  the  theory  of  aggluti- 
nation, the  terminations  of  case  and  person  were  originally  pro- 
nouns, e.g.  the  -s  termination  of  the  nom.  sing,  comes  from  the 
pronominal  theme  sa  (§  134),  and  in  the  second  pers.  sing,  of  the 
verb  is  to  be  found  the  pronominal  theme  tva  (§  443)  ;  in  the 
8  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  in  Greek  and  of  the  Latin  perfect  is  to 
be  recognized  the  verb  substantive  (§  543) ;  the  suffix  -ai/a-  of 
cansatives  comes  from  the  root  v?',  to  go,  or    Vl^  to  d(sii*o 

^  Reduplication  rnay  bo  ref,'arded  as  an  internal  development  of  tlio  root, 
seeing  that  it  in  fonned  out  of  the  reHoureeH  of  the  root  itself.  So,  too.  changes 
in  the  vocalium  of  roots,  in  different  nominal  and  verbal  formations,  whir'h  wo 
distinguish  as  ablaut  or  vowel -gradation  (ch.x),  arc  internal  uiodilicationa. 
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(§  740) ;  tlie  root  ^as^  to  be,  is  found  in  man-as^  {xivos  (§  931), 
tTie  root  vkar,  to  make,  in  vohi-ce?',  and  tlie  root  Via?-,  to 
traverse,  in  ho-rrip  and  -nXriK-rpov  (§  815).  An  illustration  of  the 
length  to  which  the  theory  of  agglutination  was  pressed  by 
Bopp's  successors  may  be  seen  in  the  analysis  of  ^dOos  into  the 
roots  Vj3a,  to  go,  \/^e,  to  make,  and  \/es,  to  be,  or  again  in 
the  analysis  of  Av^TJo-ojutat  into(i)  the  root  Vkv,  to  loose,  (2)  9, 
the  relic  of  VOe  of  ri^r]/xt,  (3)  r)  representing  \^Ja,  to  go,  which 
comes  in  et/xt,  (4)  ao  from  ecro/xat  the  substantive  verb,  (5)  /xat 
representing  an  oblique  case  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
and  the  w^hole  signifying  '  There  will  be  (cro)  a  going  (>])  to 
make  (6)  me  (/xat)  loose  (Ai;).'  The  one  certainty  in  this 
triumph  of  ingenuity  is  that  Vkv  means  '  loose.'  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  juat  is  to  be  connected  with  the  stem  of  the 
personal  pronoun.  The  rest  is  baseless  and  fantastic.  Why 
should  6  be  referred  to  rt^r;/xt  or  ry  to  et/xt  ? 

A  correct  analysis  of  Xvdr\(TOixai  would  recognize  the  root 
V'Au,  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of  the  verb  Xvm,  would 
distinguish  Ot]  as  the  characteristic  suffix  of  the  stem  of  the 
weak  aorist  passive  XvOt]^  and  would  regard  o-o  as  the  sign  of 
the  future,  and  [xai  as  the  personal  ending ;  juiat,  as  has  been 
said,  may  be  connected  with  the  stem  of  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun, but  67]  and  ao  are  suffixes  upon  wliose  origin  we  cannot 
pronounce  with  certainty.  Were  we  in  a  position  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  original  language,  we  might  perhaps  be 
able  Id  explain  the  force  and  trace  the  history  of  the  different 
suffixes,  but  as  things  are,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  derived 
languages  which  inherited  those  suffixes.  An  extreme  in- 
stance of  the  agglutinative  theory  in  Bopp's  own  hands  is 
his  identification  of  the  augment  with  a  privativum,  by 
which  €kv(ra  was  thought  to  have  come  to  mean  '  I  loosed 
once,'  because  it  started  with  the  meaning  '  I  am  not  loosing 
now.'  Bopp's  opponents  naturally  asked  how  it  was  possible 
to  believe  that  w^hen  primitive  man  wished  to  say  '  I  have 
seen,'  he  said,  '  I  do  not  see  now.' 
Analogy  of  To  some  extent  in  his  comparison  of  different,  languages, 
Sciences.     Bopp  employed   the   phraseology   of  the   physical   sciences. 
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Thus,  in  the  preface  to  the  Comparative  Grammar,  he  ssljs  : 
'  I  propose  in  this  work  to  g"ive  a  description  of  the  organism 
of  the  different  languages  which  are  named  in  the  title,  to 
study  their  physical  and  mechanical  laws,  and  to  enquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  forms  which  express  grammatical  relations.' 
To  Schlegel,  as  we  have  seen,  organic  change  had  meant 
internal  change  in  a  word,  as  distinct  from  the  mechanical 
change  which  was  effected  by  external  additions.  To  Bopp 
an  organism  was  the  arrangement  which  results  from  agglu- 
tination, that  is,  from  the  combination  of  different  elements. 
The  superiority  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  as  he  points 
out  (i.  230,  §  108),  consists  'in  the  close  union  which  combines 
root  and  inflexion  into  an  harmonious  whole,  comparable  to 
an  organized  body.'  Chinese  is  without  organism  and  without 
grammar,  but  the  power  of  combining  monosyllabic  roots 
gives  the  Indo-European  languages  an  organism  and  a 
grammar.  Still  in  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages, 
as  we  find  them,  this  power  of  combination  is  dead  ;  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  meaning  of  each  element  of  an  agglutinative 
word  has  been  gradually  lost,  and  the  original  form  altered 
in  accordance  with  newer  principles  of  euphony  which  have 
been  subsequently  developed.  Consequently  these  languages 
are  in  a  state  of  decay.  Still  further  decay  is  to  be  found  in 
the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  where  inflexion  has  fallen 
into  comparative  disuse  and  analytical  modes  of  expression 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  agglutinative  forms. 

Of  the  terms  mechanical  and  physical  law,  as  applied 
to  language,  Bopp  has  himself  given  an  explanation  in  a 
note  appended  by  M.  Breal  to  the  preface  of  his  transla- 
tion :  '  By  mechanical  laws  I  understand  in  general  laws 
of  gravity,  and  in  particular  the  influence  which  the  weight 
of  the  personal  endings  exercises  upon  the  preceding  syl- 
lable.' This  he  would  illustrate,  for  instance,  by  the  change 
of  a  to  i  in  cano,  ce-cin-i^  and  the  reduction  of  the  root  in 
l-\iiv  as  compared  with  tt-juii  of  the  singular.  This  last  variation 
would  be  connected  by  modern  philologians  witli  (he  shifting 
of  the  accent.      Boj)p  a])plie9  to  it  the  language  of  statics. 
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Physical  or      Again,  by  the  term  physical   laws   '  Bopp  designates  the 
Phonetic     other  rules  of  grammar,   particularly  phonetic  laws.     Thus, 
where  in  Sanskrit  we  find  at-ii  (he  eats),  in  place  of  ad-ti,  the 
change  of  d  to  t  is  caused  by  a  phonetic  law.' 

These  physical,  or  as  we  should  style  them  phonetic,  laws 
would  not  now  be  accepted  as  true  scientific  generalizations. 
As  Delbriick  says  (Study  of  Language^  p.  22),  '  that  vowels 
should  be  lengthened  without  cause,  extensive  mutilations 
take  place  without  conceivable  provocation  (as,  e.  g.  that 
eTVTTTjv  should  be  a  mutilated  form  of  hvcfydriv),  and  that 
the  same  phonetic  group  should  pass  into  widely  differing 
formations  in  the  same  linguistic  period,  appears  to  Bopp 
not  at  all  extraordinary.'  The  modern  dictum  that  phonetic 
laws  admit  of  no  exception  was  foreign  to  Bopp's  view,  since 
according  to  him  '  we  must  expect  to  find  no  laws  in  language 
which  offer  more  resistance  than  the  shores  of  rivers  and  seas ' 
[Focalismiis,  p.  15).  In  this  branch  of  the  subject  Bopp  was 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  preconceived  notions  as  to 
the  identity  of  words,  to  suit  which  he  often  distorted  the 
facts  of  language,  and  turned  his  back  on  his  own  laws. 
Jakob  The  next  great  name  in  the  history  of  the  science  is  that  of 

Grimm.  Jakob  Grimm  (b.  181 9),  the  founder  of  historical  grammar. 
His  labours  were  almost  entirely  directed  to  German  philology, 
and  therefore  do  not  so  much  concern  us  here  ;  but  as  the 
first  to  assert  the  importance  of  studying  language  in  its 
natural  condition  rather  than  its  literary  form,  he  became 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  philologists,  amongst  whom  we 
might  mention  Ahrens.  But  though  not  so  much  a  com- 
parative philologist  primarily,  he  did  inestimable  service  to  the 
science  in  formulating  the  great  law  of  consonantal  change 
which  still  goes  by  his  name,  and  in  demonstrating  the  im- 
portance of  a  historical  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  different 
alphabets. 
A.W.Pott.  A.  W.  Pofct  in  his  Elymologuche  Forschungen  (1833-1836), 
became  the  founder  of  modern  phonetics,  and  to  him  the 
great  body  of  current  etymologies  is  due.  He  was.  the  first 
to  construct   comparative   tables   which   covered    the    whole 
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extent  of  the  related  families  of  speech,  and  to  formulate  the 
phonetic  laws  of  the  several  languages. 

Passing  over  those  scholars  who  devoted  themselves  mainly  August 
to  Sanskrit  we  come  to  August  Schleicher  (1821-1868).  To  him 
is  due  the  classification  of  languages  into  isolating,  agglutina- 
tive and  inflexional.  These  three  stages  succeed  one  another 
chronologically,  and  it  is  in  the  last  that  a  language  reaches  its 
full  development  [Comjoendium,  p.  3).  But  the  languages  of 
which  we  have  experience,  that  is,  the  modern  languages  of 
Em'ope,  are  not  in  a  state  of  development  but  of  decomposition. 
English  and  French  are  less  perfectly  inflexional  than  Greek 
and  Latin.  Schleicher  accordingly  argued  that  languages 
were  formed  in  prehistoric  times^  and  are  destroyed  in  historic. 
Such  a  distinction  between  prehistoric  and  historic  develop- 
ment can  be  no  longer  maintained.  Like  Bopp,  Schleicher 
regarded  language  as  an  organism  with  a  life  of  its  own ;  as 
a  botanist  of  mark  he  was  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  applied  to  the  study  of  language  the 
method  of  those  natural  sciences.  But  to  say  that  language 
is  an  organism  is  only  to  employ  a  metaphor ;  the  proper 
method  of  studying  the  phenomena  of  language  is  to  trace 
the  historical  course  of  their  development.  Schleicher  did 
great  service  by  organising  the  results  of  previous  inquiries 
and  formulating  phonetic  laws.  It  is  to  him  that  many 
philologists  look  as  the  first  to  insist  upon  that  regularity  of 
phonetic  laws,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern  inquiry 
(Collitz  B.  B.  xi.  3).  And  in  such  a  remark  as  '  the  essence  of 
inflexion  lies  in  the  vocalism,'  he  to  some  extent  anticipates 
later  theories  of  the  ablaut  or  vowel -gradation. 

There  is  one  new  feature  in  Schleicher's  system  that  demands  The  'Ur- 
Bpecial  notice.  He  was  the  first  to  reconstruct  the  Ursprache  or  ^P^^^  ®' 
original  Indo-European  language.  Previous  scholars  had  been 
content  to  reduce  the  existing  forms  of  one  language  to  the 
corresponding  existing  forms  of  another  related  language. 
Schleicher  was  the  first  to  go  beyond  this,  and  attempt  to 
repro<luce  the  primitive  forms  from  which  all  the  existing 
forms  are  derived. 
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[CH. 


Primitive 
Sounds. 


Value  of 
recon- 
structions. 


As  this  reproduction  of  original  forms  is  a  common  feature 
in  more  modern  works,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  the  value 
and  what  the  certainty  of  such  attempts  may  be. 

The  first  difficulty  that  meets  us  in  such  attempts  is  the 
question  how  we  can  determine  what  is  primitive  and  what  is 
secondary.  How  many  vowels  had  the  original  language  ? 
How  many  consonants?  To  these  questions  Schleicher  re- 
turned an  answer  very  different  from  that  which  would  be 
given  now.  At  the  beginning  of  his  Compendium  he  asserts 
the  existence  in  the  original  speech  of  the  following  sounds — 
Consonants,  ^,  g     Spirants/,    ^,   v  Vowels   a,   i, 


p,  h 


71,  m,  r. 


u 


aa.^  at,  an. 


To  these,  later  but  still  in  very  early  times,  were  added  the 
aspirates  gh,  dh,  hh,  the  liquid  I  and  the  diphthongs  da,  di, 
da.  The  '  new  school '  of  philologists  would  recognise  the 
aspirates  as  primitive,  add  a  second  row  of  gutturals,  and  a 
series  of  semivowels,  including  the  nasal  and  liquid  sonants ; 
i  and  u  would  cease  to  rank  as  vowels  proper,  and  the  original 
vowels  would  be  given  as  a,  e,  o. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  value  of  such  attempted  re- 
constructions, if  they  have  a  character  so  little  permanent  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  as  in  astronomy  the  Copernican  theory  was 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  observation 
at  the  time^  and  was  not  necessarily  a  bad  or  useless  hypo- 
thesis,.  because  it  first  had  to  be  modified  by  the  theory  of 
epicycles^  and  was  finally  superseded  by  the  Newtonian 
theory,  so  the  want  of  finality  in  any  attempted  recon- 
struction o£  the  original  language  does  not  necessarily  destroy 
the  value  of  such  reconstructions  as  a  means  of  investigation. 
As  the  field  of  investigation  widens,  we  must  necessarily 
have  some  means  of  connecting  the  results  of  our  enquiry  in 
the  several  languages,  and  must  make  some  attempt  to  decide 
what  part  of  om*  material  is  original,  and  what  part  is  inde- 
pendently developed  in  each  language.  No  philologist  would 
assert  that  he  had  restored  the  original  language  with  any 
certainty  except  as  regards  a  very  small  group  of  words,  for 
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the  mere  fact  that  the  vocabulary  common  to  all  the  related 
languages  is  excessively  small  makes  any  such  assertion  im- 
possible. But  if  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  all  languages 
of  what  we  call  the  Indo-European  family  are  eventually 
derived  from  some  one  primitive  language,  we  are  bound  to 
show  that  the  facts  of  the  derived  languages  are  consistent 
with  this  hypothesis,  or  else  to  modify  the  hypothesis  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  The  original  language  is  merely 
an  '  ideal  construction '  expressing  the  views  held  at  any  one 
moment  by  scholars  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
material  hereditary  in  the  derived  languages.  But  because 
the  expression  changes  it  is  not  therefore  valueless.  The 
reconstructions  of  an  animal  from  a  single  bone  made  by  the 
palaeontologist  may  be  modified  or  even  superseded  by  subse- 
quent discoveries,  but  nevertheless  serve  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  hold  good  till  the  new  discoveries  are  made. 

The  last  of  the  old  school  of  philologists  is  Georg  Curtius,  Georg 
who  died  in  1885.  Under  him  the  comparative  science  of 
language  made  great  advances,  and  he  is  the  scientific  father 
of  the  younger  school  of  continental  philologists.  He  devoted 
much  pains  to  tracing  the  chronological  development  of  the 
different  languages  and  forms,  and  his  two  great  works  on  the 
Principles  of  Greek  Etymology,  and  the  Greek  Verb,  must 
remain  in  many  points  as  standard  authorities.  But  perhaps  his 
most  important  contribution  to  the  science  was  his  theory  of  the 
splitting  of  the  A-sound :  not  because  the  theoiy  was  soimd  in 
itself,  but  because  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  upset  the  view  of 
the  vowels  which  had  been  unimpugned  since  the  time  of  Bopj). 
The  discovery  that  the  E-sound  was  common  to  all  European 
languages,  and  the  referring  of  its  origin  to  the  period  of  a 
common  European  language  were  a  gi'eat  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  the  subsequent  discoveries 
of  Ascoli,  Collitz,  Kick,  and  Schmidt.  These  discoveries  will 
be  discussed  at  length  further  on  in  this  book. 

It  now  remains  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  new  princ'i])los 
and  new  methods  which,  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
have  transformed  the  science. 
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Phonetic 
Laws. 


The  earlier  investigators  dealt  too  exclusively  with  the 
language  on  paper,  and  considered  too  little  the  men  who 
spoke  that  language.  Of  the  two  factors  which  operate  in 
producing  changes  in  the  material  of  a  language,  they 
emphasized  the  importance  of  one  only.  A  physiological 
element — the  principle  of  ease  of  articulation — is  prominent 
in  the  writings  of  Curtius  :  the  psycholog-ical  factor — the 
influence  of  assimilation  and  analogy — is  almost  entirely 
ignored.  And  as  these  enquirers  laid  undue  stress  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  original  language,  so  they  gave  excessive 
weight  to  the  oldest  forms  of  the  derived  languages — e.g.  in 
Sanskrit  the  Vedic,  in  Greek  the  Homeric  dialect,  as  approach- 
ing in  form  nearest  to  the  mother  tongue.  In  formulating  the 
laws  of  phonetic  change  they  considered  rather  the  relation 
of  this  hypothetical  original  speech  to  the  forms  supposed  to 
be  most  nearly  connected  with  it,  than  the  relation  of 
more  modern  forms  to  those  languages  with  which  they  can 
be  proved  historically  to  be  connected.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  laws  of  development  in  language  cannot  be  derived  a 
priori  from  an  investigation  of  the  connexion  of  the  Homeric 
dialect,  e.  g.  with  a  supposed  pre- Homeric,  pan- Hellenic 
language.  Rather  we  must  look  to  those  languages  whose 
development  can  be  historically  traced — at  the  modern  and 
middle  German  dialects  in  their  relation  to  the  old  German — 
at  the  Romance  languages  in  their  relation  to  the  Latin. 
And  there  is  this  further  advantage,  that  here  we  meet  with 
a  continuous  series  of  records  which  give  us  the  language 
as  it  was  spoken,  and  we  are  not  confined  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  fixed  literary  type.  And  in  this  investigation  of 
the  modern  languages  we  are  led  to  the  assumption  of 
the  following  two  principles  for  the  science  of  language  as  a 
whole. 

I.  Every  phonetic  change,  so  far  as  it  is  purely  mechanical, 
is  accomplished  in  obedience  to  universal  laws,  which  admit  of 
no  exception.  Every  word  in  which  the  same  sound  appears 
under  the  same  conditions  is  subject  to  the  same  phonetic 
change.     Where  a  language  is  split  into  a  variety  of  dialects, 
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apparent  exceptions  will  be  found,  as.  for  instance,  in  Greek 
Xkkos,  lttttos  :   ttov,  kov. 

II.  The  principle  of  Analogy,  i.  e.  of  tlie  alteration  of  forms  Analogy. 
hj  their  association  with  other  forms  connected  with  them 
grammatically  or  otherwise,  plays  an  important  part  in  modern 
languages.  Just  as  fancy  works  in  the  extended  association  of 
the  meaning  of  a  w^ord,  so  in  the  same  way  with  the  forma,jt-ion 
of  new,  or  the  change  of  old  words,  the  process  is  affected 
by  fancied  resemblances  or  supposed  analogies.  The  same 
principle  is  to  be  recognized  as  operating  in  all,  even  the 
most  ancient  periods  of  the  history  of  language. 

These  are  the  two  cardinal  principles  which  distinguish  the 
new  from  the  older  school  of  philologists.  They  are  so  im- 
portant as  to  demand  a  more  detailed  discussion. 

I.  First,  as  regards  the  theory  of  Phonetic  Law.  Bopp  was  Theory  of 
content  to  say  that  Sanskrit  d  for  example  sometimes  re-  l^w. 
presented  Greek  6,  sometimes  Greek  6,  without  any  further 
investigation  of  the  conditions  by  which  the  one  or  the  other 
was  determined.  It  is  clear  that  from  such  a  statement  of 
the  facts  no  true  scientific  generalizations  are  possible. 
Curtius  made  it  his  aim  to  establish,  and  was  successful  in 
establishing,  more  scientific  views,  but  even  he  was  content 
with  mere  approximations  to  universality.  He  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  holding  that  a  phonetic  change  might  take  place  in 
some  cases  only,  under  given  conditions,  while  under  the  same 
conditions  in  other  cases  it  might  not  occur  ;  nor  again  in 
holding  that  a  single  language  might  represent  the  same 
original  sound  under  the  same  conditions  in  different  ways. 
In  cases  like  riyos  beside  crrtyoy,  he  would  say  that  the  o-  had 
been  dropped  in  the  former  word,  not  in  the  latter :  in  kyOaipui 
he  saw  an  epenthesis,  which  did  not  under  the  same  conditions 
occur  in  kk^vOipio^.  Where  he  attempted  explanations  of 
exceptions  they  are  not  such  as  we  can  now  accpiiescc  in. 
When  he  said  that  the  intervocalic  t  disappeared  in  t7r7roto  = 
Tttttoo  =  ?7r7rou,  because  the  need  of  it  as  a  sj)ecial  syntactic  sign 
for  the  genitive  was  not  felt,  while  it  was  kept  in  Xlyouv 
because  of  its  importance  as  a  syntactic  element,  he  implied 
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that  such  phonetic  changes  are  conscious,  and  that  the  Greeks 
inherited  from  their  forefathers  not  words  and  systems  of 
inflexion  in  their  entirety,  but  rather  the  elements  of  which 
words  are  composed,  while  the  composition  was  their  own 
individual  work.  And  though  he  admitted  that  the  inter- 
vocalic cr  in  €(TT7](Ta  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  ebet^a,  etc.,  yet 
he  would  not  have  said  that  ea-T-qcra  is  a  new  formation  on  the 
analogy  of  eSet^a,  but  rather  that  the  a-  was  arrested  in  the 
act  of  disappearing  by  the  influence  of  this  analogy. 

We  can  hardly  insist  too  much  on  the  instability  of  a 
spoken  language.  The  motions  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
producing  a  given  sound  are  in  no  two  cases  exactly  the  same 
even  in  the  same  individual.  But  the  difference  of  sound  in 
any  two  cases  is  so  minute  as  to  be  imperceptible  both  to  the 
speaker  and  the  listener,  and  any  undue  divergence  is  pre- 
vented by  the  necessity  under  which  the  speaker  lies  of  being 
intelligible  to  those  whom  he  addresses.  Any  such  change 
therefore  as  that  from  original  k  as  we  find  it  in  Greek  to  the 
/i  which  appears  in  Low  German  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished through  a  series. of  minute  changes, 

e.  g.  k —  k^  —  ^25  6^c-5 —  ^^5 
and  have  been  completed  only  in  a  community  which  had 
ceased  to  have  intercourse  with  the  original  stock.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  in  the  same  community  the  word  cor- 
responding to  Latin  caput,  A.  S.  heafod,  should  have  been 
pronounced  by  some  people  with  an  initial  aspirate,  by 
others  with  an  initial  guttural.  But  nevertheless  when 
the  change  was  completed  it  must  have  been  universal,  and 
all  initial  ^'s  must  have  become  initial  ^'s.  For  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  language  is  not  learnt  by  learning  the  pro- 
nunciation of  all  the  words  which  it  contains ;  rather  where 
the  same  conditions  are  present,  there  is  an  impulse  towards 
the  same  motions  and  adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs,  and 
the  same  sound  results.  And  though  some  members  of  the 
same  community  may  have  pronounced  k^^  while  others  pro- 
nounced h^,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two  being  in- 
finitesimal, the  speech  of  the  community  as  a  whole  must  at 
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any  one  time  liave  been  liomog-eneous.  Nothing  more  tlian 
this  is  meant  by  the  universality  of  phonetic  law,  that  is,  an 
uniformity  which  we  can  prove  historically  to  have  existed 
within  a  definite  area  at  a  certain  time. 

We  have  abeady  implied  that  phonetic  change  is  uncon-  Plionetic 
scious.     Conscious  change  would  only  occm*  where  there  was  conscious. 
a  necessity  for  distinguishing  between  two  words  which  had 
a  different  signification,  but  were  or  had  become  identical  in. 
sound.     When   Curtius    says  that  some  sounds  were  main- 
tained as  specially  significant,  he  implies  that   this  signifi- 
cance,   e.  g.    of    optative    -t,    was    consciously   felt   by    the 
Greeks,  and  that  the  tendency  to  drop  the  t  was  consciously 
arrested.     But  as  we  do  not  suppose  that  in  saying  j'aimerai 
a  modern  Frenchman  is  conscious  of  the  connexion  of  the  ter- 
mination with  the  Latin  Iiabeo,  so  we  need  not  imagine  that 
in  using  etr;  the  ancient  Greek  felt  that  the  special  optative 
meaning  lay  in  the  t.     Again,  when  Curtius  speaks  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  a-  in  ea-rrjcra,  he  implies  that  the  speakers 
consciously  avoided  a  threatened  change.     The  Greeks  may 
never  have  said  "^eorrya,  but  this  only  means  that  in  the  pre- 
historic  times,  when  intervocalic    o-   was    disappearing,    the 
analogy   of   eSet^a,    etc.,  was    already   felt:    the   o-  was  not 
consciously  arrested  in  the  act  of  disappearing,  but  €(TTr](ra  or 
rather  ia-Tacra   is    a    new    formation    which    supplanted    the 
phonetically  accurate  "^ea-rrja.      This  is  no  exception  to  ^-he 
phonetic  law ;  the  law  has  been  crossed  in  the  earliest  times 
by  the  counter  law  of   analogy.       That  the  result  of   the 
analogy  is  to  reproduce  the  primitive  form  is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  eo-rr^o-a  being  historically  a  survival.     In  late  Greek 
we  find  the  form  (^epeo-at  (2nd  sing,  mid.),  but  no  one  would 
suggest  that  this  was  a  survival,  though   it  happens  to  bo 
identical  with  the  prehistoric  form. 

There   are  certain  other  considerations  which  we  have  I0  Exceptiors 
take  account  01  m   dealing  with  the  so-called  exceptions  to  Law. 
phonetic   laws.      The  graphic  rcpresontatiou   of  sounds?   nijiy 
bo    inexact  ;    words    j)hon('ii('ally    identical    may  1)0   written 
differently  (e.g.  Germ,  'man,  Manu ;  das,  dasz),  or  at  a  tiiiio 
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when  a  change  of  pronunciation  is  in  progrjess  we  may  get  a 
double  graphic  representation,  the  one  being  the  traditional 
spelling  which  the  literary  language  still  preserves,  the  other 
representing  the  current  pronunciation.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  Latin  vowels.  Again  we  have  to  consider 
the  case  of  words  borrowed  from  neighbouring  dialects,  which 
necessarily  obey  different  phonetic  laws ;  or  the  exceptions 
may  be  new  forms  which  have  come  into  existence  after  a 
phonetic  law  has  ceased  to  be  in  operation.  For  instance,  an 
original  d  becomes  in  Attic  r],  but  nevertheless  we  find  in 
Attic  TLfids  with  a  long  d,  because  at  the  time  when  d  became 
in  Attic  T],  the  ace.  pi.  still  showed  d  as  the  final  vowel  of  the 
stem  of  feminine  words  in  this  declension.  The  lengthening 
of  the  a  to  a  after  the  loss  of  the  nasal  was  a  later  step,  taken 
when  the  change  from  d  to  r;  was  already  completed  through- 
out the  dialect.  The  short  d  of  A-stems  corresponds  to  the 
o  of  0-stems.  Thus  Tifxd-vs  answers  to  linTo-vs :  these  in 
Attic  appear  as  TL[xas,  t-miovs.  Further,  the  exceptions  may  be 
due  to  a  conflict  of  two  laws.  Thus  the  termination  of 
the  Greek  3rd  sing,  -ri  becomes  -crt  between  two  vowels 
in  bibccxTL,  but  is  unchanged  in  €(t-tl  because  of  the 
preceding  a. 

Again,  the  same  form  under  different  conditions  may  have 
taken  different  shapes,  and  then  either  one  of  the  two  re- 
sulting forms  disappears  or  both  are  used  indifferently.  Thus 
the  d  of  quod — old  French  qtced — was  originally  lost  only 
before  consonants,  and  in  Greek  els  {^vs)  was  once  the  form  in 
use  before  vowels,  is  before  consonants. 

Further,  what  appears  to  be  a  later  '  splitting '  of  a  sound 
may  be  an  original  distinction,  as  is  now  thought  to  be  the 
case  with  the  vowels  a,  e,  0,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as 
the  results  of  a  splitting  of  the  «-sound. 

Finally  certain  forms,  e.  g.  reduplications,  seem  to  have 
special  phonetic  laws — i.  e.,  in  these  cases  alone  is  found  the  com- 
bination which  is  the  condition  of  the  particular  change.  The 
law  is  special,  but  none  the  less  universal  in  its  own  sphere. 

And  here  we  may  notice  that  phonetic  law  is  most  fully 
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in  operation  in  what  we  may  call  the  natural  as  opposed  to 
the  artificial  state  of  a  language.  The  artificial  or  literary 
form  of  a  language  is  liable  to  corruption,  not  merely  from 
the  fact  of  borrowing  from  other  literatures,  but  also  from  the 
influence  of  its  grammatical  system,  from  the  wish,  that  is, 
to  reduce  to  similarity  of  sound  forms  recognized  as  gram- 
matically cognate ;  hence  the  appearance  it  presents  is  often  one 
of  extreme  confusion.  The  spoken  language  of  ordinary  life 
is  not  subject  to  these  influences,  and  is  therefore  more  entirely 
under  the  domain  of  phonetic  law.  And  though  from  the 
nature  of  things  the  '  natm'al  state '  of  the  greater  number  of 
Indo-European  languages  must  be  unknown  to  us,  yet  in 
dealing  with  the  literary  language  we  must  not  forget  to 
make  due  allowances  for  those  influences  to  which  such  a 
language  is  so  specially  subject. 

After  all  this  has  been  said^  there  will,  of  course,  remain 
forms  unexplained.  But  these  we  must  look  upon  rather  as 
problems  than  exceptions — results  not  of  the  nature  of  things, 
but  of  our  own  ignorance.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
acquiescing  temporarily  in  an  unexplained  residuum  and 
disguising  our  shortcomings  with  some  such  phrase  as  '  sporadic 
change.' 

We  now  come  to  the  second  .  great  principle — Analogy.  Analogy. 
The  important  part  played  by  this  principle  in  the  language 
of  every-day  life  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  A  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  words  we  use  we  have  never 
actually  learnt,  but  rather  formed  in  imitation  of  other  forms 
we  have  heard  or  used  previously.  Memory  is  no  doubt  the 
most  important  agent  in  our  speech,  but  association  is  hardly 
less  important,  especially  in  the  young.  Everyone  must 
know  how  a  child  beginning  to  talk  has  one  or  two  types  by 
which  it  inflects  all  its  verbs.  And  this  principle  of  associa- 
tion is  by  no  means  inactive  in  adults,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  use  in  conversation  a  word  which  we  have  never  heard 
or  seen,  but  which  we  form  instinctively  on  the  annlogy  of 
other  words.  Hence  comes  the  possibility  of  the  introduction 
of   new   forms  which   transgress  the  established   usage,  but 
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unless  this  new  form  is  spontaneously  and  simultaneously 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  speaking"  society,  it  will  never 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old.  Hence  it  often  happens 
that  the  new  form,  which  is  the  result  of  analogy,  exists  side 
by  side  with  the  form  which  is  the  result  of  phonetic  law, 
e.  g".  ^(OKpcLT-qv,  side  by  side  with  'ScaKpdrr].  Phonetic  change  is 
a  revolutionary  force  in  language,  on  the  one  hand  destroying 
existing  groups  of  words,  on  the  other  calling  into  existence 
new  forms,  and  introducing  apparently  aimless  distinctions 
into  systems  of  closely  related  words.  By  this  principle  we 
say  icTTL  but  elfxi,  Ket/xat  but  Kearat,  conditio  but  concussi. 
Analogy  is  the  reaction  against  this  power — the  restorative 
influence  which  brings  back  the  lost  harmony  and  symmetry 
of  inflexion,  and  reasserts  the  principle  that  what  is  similar 
in  meaning  should  also  be  similar  in  sound.  It  also  leads 
to  the  creation  of  new  on  the  model  of  old  forms.  A  few 
instances  from  different  languages  may  not  be  out  of  place  ; 
many  others  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

In  Greek  we  find  ka-ixiv  in  place  of  et-juei^,  following  the 
analogy  of  eore,  eort.  The  regular  form  is  found  in  et-/xt  for 
eo--/u,t  and  €t-/xat  for  eV-juat,  while  the  same  et/xat  appears 
as  eo-/xat  in  Homer  (o).  250)  and  in  the  Attic  compound 
rjfjL(l)i€(Tixai.  Side  by  side ,  with  Kiarai  Homer  has  KeiaraL 
upon  the  analogy  of  K^l-y^ai, 

Out  of  the  resemblance  of  /3e/3ac«>9  {(Be^mFcos)  and  ka-ram 
arose  the  perfect  jBiSdKa  [(3€(3r}Ka)  on  the  analogy  of  eWdKa,  and 
in  the  same  way  from  the  resemblance  of  korracos  and  yeyacoy 
[yeynFm)  Pindar  has  formed  a  perfect  yeyaKa  in  the  infin. 
yeyoLKetv  (01.  6.  49),  upon  the  same  analogy. 

A  still  more  convincing  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  tense  form  SetSo).  In  Homer  we  have  the  perfect 
beCbia,  1st  plural  8et8i//ez^,  which  appears  in  Attic  as  6e6ta, 
6e8ijuez^.  The  present  stem  answering  to  this  perfect  appears 
in  the  Homeric  forms  biov,  bUaOai  (cf.  Veitch  s.  v.  Stco).  The 
word  bdboa,  also  an  Epic  form,  appears  only  in  the  ist  pers. 
sing,  and  there  is  no  imperfect.  It  is  really  a  perfect  ;  5et8aj 
contracted  from  buboa  for  b^ibota  for  b^bFota, 
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Other  instances  of  analogy  in  Greek  are  ifxov  beside  jjlov, 
on  the  analogy  of  eyco,  bovXe-uo)  beside  bovXos,  on  the  analogy 
of  7rp€(Tj3€V(o  beside  irpeorlBevs. 

In  modern  German  we  have  fliege,  j^?*(?^^^,  fl^^gt  for  fliege^ 
jievgst,  flengt,  where  the  second  and  third  persons  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  model  of  the  first. 

In  French  we  find  ahnons  (amamus),  aimez  (amatis)  altered 
from  ^amo7is,  ^aniez  on  the  analogy  of  aime  (amo).  (Cf. 
Brachetj  Historical  French  Gram.^  pp.  62,  77.) 

In  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  fot,  pi.  fet^  answering  to  modern 
English /bo^,  y^^i^,  but  for  A.  S.  hoc^  pi.  hec^  modern  English 
shows  ^6>6'^,  3c>6>(*<S5  following  the  analogy  of  such  words  as  form 
the  plural  in  s.  The  preterite  of  the  A.  S.  verb  ridan  was  in 
the  singular  rdd^  ride^  rad^  pi.  ridon.  Modern  English  has 
throughout  rode  (  =  rdd). 

In  the  verb  bid  we  form  an  irregular  preterite,  bad,  on 
the  analogy  of  sit,  pret.  sat.  But  in  sit  A.  S.  sittan  the  i 
represents  an  original  e,  altered  according  to  the  A.  S. 
rule  of  infection  or  umlaut  through  the  influence  of  a  succeed- 
ing i.  Thus  sittan  is  for  "^ set] an,  and  a  is  the  regular  vowel  for 
the  preterite  of  a  present  stem  in  e. 

Sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  we  see  a  connexion  arise 
between  two  distinct  forms  as  the  result  of  pui*e  phonetic 
change — forms  which  were  originally  distinct  becoming  coin- 
cident. Thus  09  represents  at  once  suos  and  ios  ;  et,  both 
■^eo-t,  Epic  €o--o-t  and  etort.  Germ,  laden  stands  for  O.  II.  G. 
ladon  (to  invite)  and  hladan  (to  load). 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  from  a  desire  for  intelligibility 
or  under  the  influence  of  analogy,  forms  which  would  become 
coincident  are  differentiated.  The  gen.  plur.  of  the  0-declen- 
sion  in  Latin  is  formed  after  the  pronominal  declension 
[deorum),  perhaps  because  the  form  deum  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  ace.  sing.  The  neuter  k(TT6<5  is  used 
instead  of  eorcos  (  =  €o-raos)  to  avoid  identity  with  the  masc. 

Analogy  tlicn,  it  has  been  said,  is  not  to  Ijc  considered  as  a 
fatal  impulse  to  bar  the  road  for  the  regular  phonetic  dcvelo])- 
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ment  of  a  language,  but  it  works  alongside  of  the  merely 
mechanical  force  of  memory  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
learning  and  practice  of  a  language,  affording  an  easier  con- 
nexion between  the  earlier  and  later  forms  than  would  be 
given  by  memory  alone ;  on  the  one  hand  producing,  as 
against  the  disintegrating  action  of  phonetic  law,  a  con- 
nexion in  sound  between  words  connected  in  meaning,  and  on 
the  other  hand  abolishing  the  meaningless  identity  of  sound 
in  forms  that  are  distinct  in  function. 
Analogy         It  has  been  objected  to  the  recognition  of  Analoerv  as  a 

operative  .      .    ,  .  ^^      -  -       ^  i       •     -• 

at  all  principle  operating  at  all  times  in  language  that  analogical 
periods.  forms  become  more  numerous  the  later  we  trace  the  records 
of  a  language  ;  it  is  therefore  argued  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  such  forms  must  be  comparatively  rare,  and  in  the 
primitive  language  non-existent.  But  we  cannot  suppose  the 
factors  producing  a  change  of  language  to  have  been  different 
in  early  times  from  those  operating  now.  As  we,  of  nejcessity, 
presume  the  physiological  conditions  to  have  been  the  same, 
so  we  must  suppose  the  mental  conditions  to  have  been.  Other- 
wise we  should  have  to  operate  with  some  other  principle 
whose  mode  of  action  is  unknown.  For  the  difference 
between  the  various  Indo-European  languages  at  the  time 
when  they  first  come  into  view  is  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  purely  phonetic  causes.  We  cannot  therefore  ignore 
the  action  of  analogy  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  language, 
and  it  is  less  dangerous  in  doubtful  cases  to  ascribe  to  analogy 
what  may  be  the  result  of  phonetic  law  than  to  reverse  the 
process.  For  in  the  last  event  we  are  establishing  a  principle 
which  affects  all  similar  cases,  while  in  the  former  our  mis- 
take, if  a  mistake  it  is,  only  affects  a  single  case.  Everywhere 
we  must  suspect  the  influence  of  analogy,  and  must  appeal 
to  phonetic  law  only  in  cases  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  association.  Especially  must  analogy  be 
looked  for  in  forms  which  are  part  of  a  system,  and  indeed  it 
is  only  those  isolated  instances  which  are  not  part  of  a  system, 
which  give  any  secure  basis  for  establishing  a  phonetic  law. 
We  should  not,  e.  g.,  be  justified  in  saying  that  Indo-Earopean 
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qt  =  Greek  ttt,  from  a  consideration  of  \et7rroj  (=  leiqfos), 
as  here  we  have  the  connexion  of  AetVco  and  the  whole  verb 
system.  But  isolated  cases  like  iriixTTTos  {=  penqfos),  where 
there  is  no  room  for  association,  afford  a  safe  ground  on  which 
to  establish  the  law.  We  must  look  not  so  much  to  the 
quantity  of  the  instances  as  their  quality,  i.  e.,  their  immunity 
from  association. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  problems,  to  which  the  Origin  of 
Germans  give  the  name  of  glottogonic,  problems  that  is  con-  ^^J^J 
cerning  the  origin  of  word-forms  and  their  elements.  We 
have  seen  that  this  was  the  main  point  to  which  Bopp  and  his 
successors  directed  their  endeavours.  They  were  not  content 
to  establish  a  primitive  Indo-European  form,  but  wished  to  go 
further  still,  and  shew  how  this  form  itself  arose.  To  attempt 
this  is  the  same  as  in  a  single  language  to  attempt  to  go 
beyond  the  literary  tradition,  beyond,  e.  g..  Homer  and  the 
Vedas,  into  a  region  where  the  material  for  comparison  fails 
us.  But  we  may  distinguish  three  kinds  of  problems.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  the  history  of  a  sound  successfully.  As  even 
Herodian  reduced  et/utt  to  eo-/xt  on  the  analogy  of  cort,  so  we 
are  justified  in  referring  l-n-nos  to  an  original  stem  ekuo,  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Latin  equus.  It  is  possible  also  to  trace 
historically  the  syntactical  function  of  a  word,  to  prove,  e.  g., 
that  the  relative  os  (ios)  was  originally  demonstrative.  But 
when  we  come  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  component 
elements  of  a  given  form,  the  case  is  different.  If  we  knew^ 
e.  g.,  the  meaning  of  the  element  -ie-  (-*-)  of  the  optative 
we  should  gain  an  insight  into  the  relation  between  the 
potential  and  volitional  meanings  of  this  mood.  But  all  such 
attempts  have  hitherto  failed.  It  is  for  instance  very  probable 
that  the  personal  terminations  -mi,  -ii  may  be  respectively 
connected  with  the  Latin  me  and  the  pronominal  to,  but  all 
such  attempts  to  analyze  -si,  -man,  etc.,  have  failed.  It  docs 
not  help  us  to  say,  with  Ciirtius,  that  the  phonetic  laws  in 
operation  in  earlier  times  may  have  been  dilferent  from  those 
in  operation  at  a  later  date  ;  for  a  phonetic  law  can  only  be 
efitablibhed  in  one  case  by  quoting  analogous  instances,  which 
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here  flul  us.  And  there  is  no  necessity,  even  if  the  element 
~si  is  pronominal,  to  derive  -?nasi  from  ma-tva.  Double 
roots  for  the  personal  pronouns  are  not  unknown.  We  need 
only  quote  ahdm^  eyw,  ego  beside  md-liyam^  e-/xe,  me.  Nor 
indeed  need  the  element  -si  be  pronominal  at  all :  it  is 
certain  that  the  Latin  termination  -mini  in  ferimini  is  par- 
ticipial, and  it  is  probable  that  Sanskrit  -tad,  Greek  -rm  of  the 
imperative  is  the  ablative  of  a  past  participle  (cf.  trco  and  Iros). 
Such  formations  may  have  been  more  common  than  has  been 
supposed  in  primitive  times.  Glottogonic  hypotheses,  though 
only  to  be  rejected  when  entirely  baseless,  cannot  be  proved, 
for  the  facts  at  our  command  are  too  few  to  admit  of  certainty. 
We  do  not  know  when  and  under  what  circumstances  roots 
served  the  function  of  words  ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  history 
of  inflexion  within  the  limits  of  the  primitive  speech.  We 
find  in  existing  languag'es  different  roots ;  in  the  noun,  stem- 
forming  suffixes  and  case  endings  ;  in  the  verb,  tense-stems^ 
mood-stems  and  personal  endings.  We  can  trace  the  effect  of 
the  presence  of  these  different  elements,  but  our  knowledge  is 
not  sufl[icient  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon 
their  origin  and  meaning.  For  the  present  we  have  to  be 
content  with  plausibility  and  probability  in  individual  in- 
stances ;  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  in  the  future  may  bring 
us  closer  to  the  goal  of  certainty. 

Origin  of  The  vexed  problem  of  the  origin  of  speech  as  a  function  of 
language.  ^^  human  race  is  one  which  falls  outside  the  province  of  this 
work.  The  connexion  of  thought  and  speech  has  been  a 
difficulty  unsolved  since  the  days  of  the  first  work  which  has 
come  down  to  us  on  the  philosophy  of  language — the  Cratylus 
of  Plato.  Plato  recognized  that  language  was  neither  the  result 
of  chance  nor  purely  artificial,  but  he  had  no  notion  that  the 
structure  of  a  language  could  be  built  up  by  the  instinct  of 
men  living  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  It  is  to  the  languages 
of  semi-barbarous  nations  that  the  modern  philologist  chiefly 
looks.  Art  and  design  come  later  in  the  conscious  processes  of 
literary  and  cultivated  languages :  but  in  the  speech  of  un- 
civilized nations  and  the  dialects  of  the  outlying  districts  of 
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civilization,  tlie  natural  laws  of  speech  remain  untrammeled 
and  tlie  conditions  of  change  and  progress  are  more  readily 
observed.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  language  can  be 
approached  from  the  psychological,  historical  and  physio- 
logical sides.  Psychology  is  concerned  with  the  expression 
in  words  of  thought  and  feeling.  History  shows  us  languages 
in  their  various  stages  of  development,  and  enables  us  to  group 
them  into  families.  Physiology  gives  the  physical  conditions 
under  which,  in  every  variety  of  place  and  climate,  the  spoken 
sound  is  produced. 

AYe  have  now  brought  to  a  close  our  brief  survey  of  the  Summary. 
past  and  present  position  of  the  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Indo-European  languages.  The  narrow  limits  of  the  field  to 
which  early  inquirers  were  confined  hindered  the  advance  of 
the  science  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
discovery  of  fresh  languages  has  enabled  men  to  make  wider 
comparisons  and  frame  more  general  laws.  A  more  exact 
attention  to  the  elements  of  words  and  the  conditions  of 
speech  has  led  to  a  more  rigorous  application  of  phonetic 
laws.  The  apparent  exceptions  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  these  laws  are  no  longer  banished  to  the  limbo  of  sporadic 
change,  but  are  accounted  for  by  the  working  of  association 
and   analogy.     Finally,    we   have    seen   that   in    explaining  * 

the  elements  of  Inflexional  suffixes  the  comparative  method 
is  inapplicable.  Such  endings  as  -masi  cannot  be  analysed, 
because  they  are  part  of  the  inheritance  derived  from  the 
original  Indo-European  speech,  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  compare  with  any  cognate  languages.  In 
such  inquiries  we  are  in  a  position  analogous  to' that  of  those 
who  sought  to  explain  Greek  and  Latin  words  before  the 
discovery  of  Sanskrit.  The  data  of  comparison  are  wanting, 
and  therefore  many  glottogonic  problems  must  remain 
unsolved. 


CHAPTEE   11. 

The  Indo-European  Languages. 

The  Indo-  ^^^  result  of  the  researches  of  Bopp  and  his  successors  has 
European  been  to  show  that  a  majority  of  the  languages  and  dialects  of 
°  '  Europe,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Asiatic  languages,  can  be 
grouped  together  as  common  descendants  from  a  single  parent- 
speech.  Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  their  relation  to  the  parent-language,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  short  enumeration  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  names  of  Aryan, 
Indo-European,  and  in  Germany  of  Indo- Germanic,  are  all 
applied  to  this  community  of  languages.  None  of  these 
names  is  entirely  satisfactory.  '  Indo- Germanic '  omits  all 
notice  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Celtic  and 
Slavonic  languages ;  '  Indo-European '  includes  too  much, 
while  the  term  '  Aryan '  or  better  '  Arian '  is  also  applied  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  the  Indo-Iranian  group.  In  the 
following  pages  we  have  adopted  the  term  Indo-European. 
Their  The  Indo-European  family  consists  of  ten  groups  or  smaller 

Ttions  ^^'  fi^^i^i^s  c>f  language,  three  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Asia 
and  the  rest  in  Europe.  We  are  justified  in  distinguishing 
these  different  groups  by  observing  that  each  is  characterized 
by  a  great  number  of  special  elements — phonetic,  inflexional, 
syntactical,  and  lexicographic.  But  while  we  admit  that  the 
several  languages  included  under  any  one  head  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  one  another  than  they  are  to  the  languages 
under  any  other  head,  we  can  in  most  cases  say  nothing  of 
their  mutual  relation  to  one  another.  Broad  distinctions, 
such  as  are  exemplified  by  the  treatment  of  the  mutes,  enable 
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US  to  class  together  the  Indian,  Greek,  and  Italic  languages, 
for  instance^  on  the  one  side,  the  German  languages  on  the 
other  ;  or  to  distinguish  the  Greek,  Italic,  Celtic,  and  German 
languages,  where  the  palatal  mutes  remain  mutes,  from  the 
Arian,  Armenian,  Albanian,  and  Letto- Slavonic  languages 
where  they  become  spirants.  But  we  cannot  go  beyond  this, 
at  present,  to  say  that  Latin,  for  example,  is  more  closely 
allied  to  Greek  than  it  is  to  Celtic  ;  nor  is  any  adequate  theory, 
in  most  cases,  yet  discovered  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
dialects  of  the  several  languages. 

Nor  again  is  the  diAasion  necessarily  exhaustive.  The 
Macedonian  languages,  for  instance,  cannot  be  put  under  any 
of  the  following  heads ;  while  the  extant  fragments  of  many 
languages,  such  as  the  Messapian  and  Phrygian,  are  so  small 
that  no  grammar  of  them  is  possible. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  our  enumeration. 

1.  The  Indian  family  comes  first,  of  which  Sanskrit  is  the  The  Indian 
head.     The   name   Sanskrit  is  properly  applied  only  to   the 
literary  language  of  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Brahmans,  and 

is  distinct  from  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism,  as 
well  as  from  the  languages  of  modern  India.  The  oldest  form 
of  Sanskrit  appears  in  the  Vedas  or  sacred  hymns ;  the  later 
or  classical  Sanskrit  is  the  language  which  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  the  native  grammarians. 

2.  The  next  group  is  the  Iranian  or  Persian,  consisting  of  The 
the  Old  Persian,  so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  cuneiform  J^^a-man. 
inscriptions,  and  the  Zend  or   Old   Bactrian,  which   is    the 
language  of  the    Zend-avesta  or  sacred  books   of  Zoroaster. 

Its  modem  representatives  are  to  be  found  in  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Kurdistan. 

3.  The  Armenian  family  comprises  the  dialects  of  Armenia,  The  Ar- 
which  have   recently  been   proved  to  belong  to   the   Tndo-  "fieman. 
European  stock  Hiibschmann,  (A'.  Z.  xxiii.  5).     Its  principal 
characteristic  is  the   possession   of  the   vowel  ^,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  other  Asiatic  langtuiges  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  and  connects  it  with  the  l']uro])oan  branc-h. 

4.  The  Greek  family  comprises  thediU'erent  dialects  ofancicnL  The  CJreik. 
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Greece,  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  islands  and  colonies, 
and  their  modern  representatives.  The  traditional  division  of 
these  dialects,  resting  on  the  myth  of  the  sons  of  Hellen, 
distinguishes  Doric,  Aeolic,  and  Ionic.  This  division  is  better 
suited  to  literature  than  to  the  spoken  dialects,  unless  we 
understand  Aeolic  to  include  all  that  is  not  Doric  or  Ionic. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  spoken  Greek  were  in  reality  innumer- 
able and  their  mutual  relations  are  not  easy  to  determine. 
A  broad  division  may  be  made  by  a  dichotomy  into  Ionic  and 
non-Ionic  dialects,  based  upon  the  Ionic  change  of  d  into  -q. 

Ionic.  Ionic  was  spoken  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  in 

the  Cyclades,  and  in  Euboea.  According  to  Herodotus  (i.  143) 
there  were  no  less  than  four  varieties  of  this  dialect  in  the 
Ionian  Dodecapolis.  The  grammarians  distinguished  an  old 
and  a  new  Ionic,  the  language  of  Homer  and  the  language  of 
Herodotus.  The  language  of  Homer  is  in  the  main  Ionic,  but 
it  is  possible  to  trace  forms  of  Aeolic  origin,  due  perhaps  to 
Aeolic  lays  out  of  which  the  epic  poems  were  constructed. 
Aug.  rick  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  originally  composed  in  Aeolic,  and 
to  rewrite  the  poems  upon  that  hypothesis.  However  this 
may  be,  the  texture  of  the  language  of  the  poems,  as  we  have 
them,  is  Ionic.  With  Ionic  the  dialects  of  Attica  are  closely 
connected.  Attic  preserved,  in  many  words,  the  original  d  for 
the  Ionic  r; :  it  is  distinguished  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Attic. 
The  Old  Attic  is  the  dialect  of  the  tragedians  and  Thucydides, 
and  bears  a  nearer  relation  to  Ionic  than  the  New  Attic,  which 
was  employed  by  the  comic  writers  and  the  orators.  New 
Attic  writes  tt  for  aa;  avv  for  fvr,  pp  for  per,  and  a  for  ai  in 
such  words  as  aeroSi  aet,  eAda,  etc. 

Doric.  Of  the  non-Ionic  dialects  Doric  in  its  different  varieties 

extended  over  the  south  and  east  of  the  Peloponnese  as  far  as 
Megara,  the  southern  Cyclades  and  Sporades,  Crete,  Rhodes, 
the  Dorian  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Dorian  colonies. 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Doric,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
use  of  a  for  Ionic  rj,  the  7rAaretao-/xos  which  is  spoken  of  by 
Theocritus  (i5-  88).     Doric  too  preserved  the  digamma  and 
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did  not  change  the  dental  to  a  sibilant  in  such  words  as  biboiTL 
(  =  bLbai(TL),  TVTTTOVTL  (  =  TV7TTov(n).  Fiu'thei*  differences  will  be 
noticed  in  the  treatment  of  the  separate  sounds  and  their 
combinations. 

Under  the  head  of  Aeolic  are  usually  classed  the  dialects  of 
Lesbos,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Cyprus,  Arcadia,  and  Elis.  It 
is  hard  to  determine  exactly  the  mutual  relation  of  these 
different  dialects.  At  the  head  stands  the  Lesbian,  which  is 
represented  in  the  lyric  fragments  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho. 
It  is  marked  by  the  retention  of  the  original  d  where  Ionic 
has  T),  by  the  avoidance  of  the  oxytone  accent,  in  which  it 
resembles  Latin,  and  by  \I/l\(o(tls  or  the  use  of  the  smooth 
breathing,  e.  g.  in  tinros,  erepos.  Other  distinctive  features 
will  be  noticed  subsequently.  The  other  Aeolic  dialects  are 
known  chiefly  from  inscriptions.  Aristophanes,  it  is  true,  has 
introduced  a  Boeotian  speaking  in  the  Acharnians,  but  a 
comic  writer  is  not  always  faithful  in  his  representations. 
The  dialect  of  northern  Thessaly  is  related  closely  to  that  of 
Lesbos  and  Boeotia,  while  Ai'cadian  and  Cyprian  may  be 
classed  together :  from  Herodotus  (vii.  90)  we  know  that  there 
were  Arcadian  colonists  in  Cyprus. 

In  the  literature  of  Greece  each  form  of  composition  adhered 
to  the  dialect  in  which  it  had  at  its  origin  been  written.  An 
Athenian  of  the  fourth  century  would  not  have  written  an 
Epic  poem  or  a  choral  ode  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  a  Spartan 
playwright,  if  such  there  could  have  been,  would  not  have 
written  tragic  senarii  in  Doric.  With  the  exception  of 
lyric  poetry,  the  chief  forms  of  literature  found  expression  in 
the  Ionic  and  Attic  dialects.  It  was  the  Attic  dialect  which 
became  supreme  in  the  world  of  literature  and  of  politics,  and 
it  is  round  the  Attic  that  we  group  the  other  dialects  of 
ancient  Greece.  Under  the  Macedonian  Emj)ire  it  lost  its 
purity,  and  gradually  passed  into  the  kolvij  StaAexro?  of  the 
grammarians,  which  is  represented  by  the  writings  of  Polybius 
and  Plularch.  Tlie  vulgar  Hi)cech,  which  admitted  wonls  and 
construciirjns  of  foreign  origin  or  earlier  (ircck  usage,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  LXX  and  the  New 
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Testament.     Out  of  the  Koivi]  have  been  developed  the  modern 
Romaic  dialects  which  belong  to  the  Greek  group. 

5.  The  Albanian  is  classed  apart  from  the  Greek  family,  but 
of  its  earlier  history  we  have  no  records,  so'  that  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  certainty  of  its  relation  to  other  groups. 

6.  The  Italic  family. 

Some  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  Italian  peninsula  may 
be  ignored  for  the  purposes  of  this  book.  Of  the  lapygian  in 
the  extreme  south  and  the  Ligurian  in  the  north,  very  little 
is  known,  though  the  former,  at  any  rate,  is  supposed  by 
Mommsen  to  be  Indo-European.  With  the  Etrurian  also  we 
are  too  little  acquainted  to  be  able  to  speak  with  confidence. 

The  remaining  languages  divide  themselves  into  two  main 
groups — the  Latin  and  the  Umbro-Oscan. 

The  earliest  remains  of  Latin  date  from  about  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  One  notable  characteristic 
of  this  language  is  that,  if  we  except  the  distinction  of  the 
literary  and  the  vulgar  Latin,  there  is  no  tendency  towards 
a  subdivision  into  dialects  till  the  time  when  it  became  the 
speech  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
literary  language  natm'ally  became  more  or  less  stereotyped 
at  an  early  period,  and  still  more  entirely  so  in  the  epoch 
which  was  initiated  by  Lucilius  and  concludes  with  the 
Augustan  Age.  The  fact  that  so  many  Roman  authors  were 
also  grammarians  was  not  without  its  effect  in  establishing 
a  pure  standard  of  Latinity  to  which  all  classical  models 
conform.  The  vulgar  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
speech  of  the  common  people,  and  it  was  this  form  of  the 
language  which  passed  into  the  lingua  Romana  of  the 
Empire  and  gave  birth  to  the  eight  Romance  languages 
of  Southern  Europe  ^,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Catalan  (in 
North  Spain  and  Roussillon),  Provencal,  Italian,  French, 
Rhaetoromanic  (in  the  Tyrol,  Engadine,  etc.),  and  Roumanian 
or  Wallachian. 

^  On  the  Eomance  languages  see  especially  Diez,  Romanische  QrammatiJc,  and 
Grober's  articles  on  '  Spracliquellen  u.  Wortquellen  des  lateinischen  Worter- 
buchs'  in  Arcldv  fur  lat.  Lexicographie,  I.  pp.  35  sq.,  204  sq.,  539  sq.,  etc. 
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The  Umbro-Oscan  group  consisted  of  the  Umbrian,  spoken  Umbro- 
in  the  east  or  north  midlands  of  Italy,  and  the  Oscan,  spoken  ^s<^^^- 
in  the  south  midlands.     The  dialect  of  Falerii  was  perhaps 
Oscan,  but  nearly  akin  to  Latin ;  the  Volscian  and  Sabellian 
were  varieties  of  Oscan. 

Umbrian  is  best  known  to  us  from  the  Eugubine  Tables,  Umbrian. 
discovered  at  Gubbio  (Iguvium)  in  the  15th  century.  These 
tables  contain  a  code  of  religious  ceremonial,  and  are  written 
partly  in  the  national  alphabet  and  in  an  older  dialect,  partly 
in  a  newer  dialect  and  in  Roman  letters.  The  national 
alphabet  was  borrowed  from  Etruria,  and  accordingly  does  not 
contain  the  letters  O,  Q,  X.  It  has  a  peculiar  sign  for  F,  using 
the  digamma  to  represent  V.  It  has  no  Z  (Greek  Zeta^ 
Semitic  Tsadhe),  but  in  its  place  another  sibilant  representing 
the  Semitic  Zayin.  It  does  not  distinguish  G,  D  from  K,  T  ; 
but  before  the  palatal  vowels  I,  E  it  has  a  special  symbol  ^  to 
represent  a  palatalised  guttural  or  sibilant.  This  in  the 
inscriptions  in  Roman  letters  becomes  S  or  S  (e.  g.  si-mu,  Lat. 
CIS  ;  tisit,  Lat.  decet ;  fahia,  Ijai.  faciat).  We  find  also  between 
vowels  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  a  modification  of  D,  which  in 
the  national  alphabet  is  written  o,  in  the  Roman,  R  or  RS. 
This  fact  explains  the  Latin  ar-biter,  ar-fuerunt,  ar-vorsus,  ar- 
cesso,  which  are  borrowed  forms,  so  far  at  least  as  the  prefix  is 
concerned.  For  the  Latin  gu^  representing  the  hard  velar 
guttural,  we  have  in  Umbrian^  [pis=iqiiis,  pumpe=^quomque^ 
etc.).  The  soft  velar  becomes  h  (henust  =.  venerit^  benis  =  veriibus). 
An  intervocalic  s  mostly  becomes  r  (eru^  ero?n  =  esse),  but  we 
find  asa  (abl.)  =  a?'d^.  Final  consonants,  especially  m,  s,  t,  are 
often  lost,  a  fact  which  agrees  to  some  extent  with  the  practice 
of  Latin  at  one  period  and  of  the  Romance  languages. 

In  inflexion  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  are  the 
following :  the  termination  *  in  the  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  })lur. 
of  the  A-  and  O-dcclonsions  (lutan  or  tntar  =  nrbis,  nrbes) ;  the 
maintenance  of  a  locative  ;  the  termination  -ns  of  the  ace.  plur. 
ap]>cars  as  -f  (amf^araH)-^  the  infln.  ends  in  ni^ni)  {iifcri(m  = 
circumferre.  With  this  has  been  compared  the  Latin  vcnuui 
do).     The  sigmatic  future  is  preserved,  c.  g.  in  bcniest  (veniel), 
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hahiest  {Jiabelif),  stalieren  (stahunt) ;  there  is  a  perfect  in  -fi 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  form  in  -vi',  the  pres.  subj.  has  a 
as  its  characteristic  vowel  {e.g.  fasia=faciat,  portaia=.poHet^ 
etaians-=.'^iteni).  The  vowel  of  the  A-conjugation  is  preserved 
in  stahu  (sto),  s^ibocatt  [suhvoco)^  etc.  The  forms  tera  (^  =  det), 
dirsas  ( =  dent)  are  of  interest  as  preserving  the  reduplication 
of  the  present  stem  [te-ra  =  di-de-t). 
Oscan.  The   Oscan  dialect  is  chiefly  known  through  the  Tabula 

Bantina,  discovered  in  1793  and  containing  the  Roman  laws 
for  the  town  of  Bantia.     The  alphabet  is  sometimes  in  the 
Umbro-Oscan  characters,  sometimes  in  Boman,  occasionally  in 
Greek.     It  is  without  O,  Q,  X,  but  has  two  forms  of  I,  one, 
written   h,   and    subsequently  adopted  by   Claudius   for   the 
Boman  alphabet  (see  p.  ^^),  being  a  close  e,  and  two  of  u,  one 
being  a  close  0.     Oscan  distinguished  G  from  K,  and  D  from 
T,  and  used  doubled  consonants,  which  the  Umbrian  did  not. 
Oscan,  like  Umbrian,  represents   Latin   qu  by  p  [pam^ 
quam)  and  the  velar  g  by  3  {Jcumhened  =  convenit) ;  s  remains 
between  vowels,  but  sometimes  passes  into  2^,  as  ezum  (  =  esse), 
hut  Fhnisa'i  (^  =  Florae).    The  termination  ^  is  found  in  the  abl. 
sing.  {suvad=sn a),  in  imperatives  (estud=esfo),and.  in  adverbs 
(ehtrad-=^  extra).    The  termination  -s  is  found  in  the  gen.  sing. 
of  the  A-  and  0-declensions  and  in  the  nom.  plural  of  the 
0-declension.      Feminines    of  the   A-declension  end    in    -?^ 
(^viu  =  via).     We   find   sigmatic   futures   [didest,  deivdst)  and 
infinitives  in  -um  {deicum-=  dicer e)  ^.    The  A-  and  consonantal 
conjugations  are  the  only  ones  existing. 
Kelationto      As  to  the  question  of  the  connexion  of  the  Italic  languages 
guao-es.       with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  much.     The  earlier  scholars  were  struck  with 
the  obvious  resemblance  between  Greek  and  Latin,  not  merely 
in  structure  but  in  vocabulary,  and  till  recently  the  existence 
of  an  original  Graeco-Italic  period  in  which  the  Greeks  and 
Latins    lived    together    as    one    people,    distinct    from    the 

^  This  looks  like  the  accusative  of  a  verbal  noun  ;  cf.  the  corresponding  in- 
finitives in  Sanskrit  from  verbal  nouns  in  -tu — e.g.  itum  from  root  i  (Whitney, 
§  968). 
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other  members  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  was  accepted  as  an 
unquestioned  hypothesis.  The  theory  is  familiar  in  England 
from  the  early  chapters  of  Mommsen's  history,  where  the 
identity  of  some  of  the  most  important  words  in  the  voca- 
bularies of  the  two  languages  is  set  forth  with  all  the  historian's 
persuasiveness,  but  with  perhaps  a  certain  disregard  of  the 
difference  between  fact  and  theory.  Very  many  of  his 
instances  are  not  to  the  point,  for  the  words  he  adduces, 
though  common  to  Greek  and  Latin,  are  not  peculiar  to  these 
two  languages.  A  common  Graeco-Italic  period  is  no  more 
proved  by  the  identity  of  aypos  and  a(/er  than  a  common 
Graeco- Gothic  period  is  proved  by  that  of  aypos  and  akrs,  or 
a  common  Indo-Italic  period  by  that  of  ajras  and  a(/e7\ 
Professor  Nettleship,  in  an  ^ssay  on  Early  Italian  Civilisation^ 
has  recently  shown  that  many  of  the  names  of  the  commonest 
objects  in  Latin  are  either  peculiar  to  that  language  or  find 
their  representatives  not  in  Greek,  but  in  some  other  members 
of  the  Indo-European  family.  And  when  we  come  to  the 
evidence  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  the  result  is  even 
more  striking.  For  in  those  features  which  are  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  Italic  languages,  they  stand  in  closest  relation 
not  to  the  Greek,  but  rather  to  the  Celtic  branch.  The  passive 
in  -T  and  the  future  in  -3-,  the  most  noticeable  points  in  the 
Latin  verb-system,  find  their  counterpart  in  Celtic. 

It  is  not  however  possible  to  substitute  an  Italo-Celtic  for 
a  Gracco-Italic  period.  All  that  we  can  insist  upon  is  that 
Latin  is  not  more  nearly  connected  with  Greek  than  with 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  connexion 
of  the  two  nations  is  of  course  close  and  intimate,  but  it  is 
historical  rather  than  genealogical,  the  result  of  intercourse 
reaching  back  perhaps  to  the  times  of  their  earliest  occupation 
of  their  respective  peninsulas,  rather  than  of  an  original  union 
maintained  unbroken  till  the  two  peoples  s('j)arated  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  We  are  justified  in  grouping 
together  the  Latin  and  the  Umbro-Oscan  languages  as  closely 
related  and  as  distinguished  from  the  other  languages  of  Italy 
and  from  the  non-Italian   languages  of  the  Indo-European 
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family  ;  but  om*  data  do  not  allow  us  in  this  case,  nor  perhaps 
in  any  other,  to  go  into  greater  detail. 
The  Celtic       7-  The  Celtic  family,  once  widely  extended^  is  now  to  be 
family.        found  Only  in  the  north-west  of  France  and  portions  of  the 
British  isles.     There  is  a  northern  group,  consisting  of  Irish, 
Gaelic,  and  Manx,  and  a  southern  group,  composed  of  Cymricj 
Cornish,  and  Armorican. 
The  Teu-         8.  The  Teutonic  family  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
family        gi'oups :  the  eastern,  comprising  ancient  Gothic  and  Scan- 
dinavian with  its  subdivisions ;  and   the  western,  consisting 
of  English,  Frisian,  Low  and  High  German.     Om*  knowledge 
of  Gothic  is  confined  to  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  made  by  the  Arian  bishop  Ulfilas  in  the 
fourth  century.     The   Scandinavian  group,  which  goes  most 
closely    with   the    Gothic,    comprises   Icelandic,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  and  Swedish.     The  western  group  is  not  so  regular  in 
its  sound-system  or  its  inflexions.     English,  Frisian,  and  Saxon 
go  together ;  from  Saxon  sprang  the  later  Low  German  dialects. 
High  German  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Teutonic  dialects 
by  a  diff'erent  treatment  of  the  mutes.     From  High  German 
and  its  dialects  sprang  the  speech  of  the  greater  part  of  modern 
Germany.    For  a  statement  of  Grimm's  law  of  the  permutation 
of  consonants  and  the  relation  of  the  German  to  the  Classical 
languages  of  Southern  Europe,  see  ch.  xi. 
The  Baltic       9-  The  Baltic  family  contains  the  three  divisions  of  Old 
family.        Prussian,  Lithuanian,  and  Lettish. 

The  Sla-  1  o.  The  Slavonic  family  is  divided  into  two  main  groups. 

vonic  rpj^g    southern    includes    Russian,   Bulgarian,     Servian,    and 

Croatian ;    the   western,   the    Czechish   and   Polish   dialects. 

The    name  Chm-ch    Slavonic  refers   to  the    oldest    Slavonic 

texts,  dating  back  in  some  cases  to  the  twelfth  century  and 

written  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Schlei-  The  above  are  the  ten  chief  divisions  into  which  the  primi- 

cl  Tsifica-    ^^^®  Indo-European  language  has  split.     To  trace  the  process 

tion  of  the  of  separation  and  development  is  a  more  difficult  task.     Did 

European    our  forefathers  come,  as  has  been  usually  supposed,  from  the 

languages,  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hindu-Kush  mountains,  or 
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was  Europe,  as  some  have  lately  imagined,  the  cradle  of  our  race  ? 
In  what  order  did  the  different  languages  break  off  from  the 
parent  stock  ?  Schleicher  has  constructed  a  genealogical  tree 
showing  the  successive  migrations  and  bifurcations  of  the  dif- 
ferent Indo-European  groups  according  to  his  view  of  their 
relations  to  one  another.  The  Indian  and  Iranian  groups  he 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  they  remained  nearest  to 
the  primitive  home  of  the  race.  The  first  to  split  off  were  the 
Slavonic  and  Teutonic  groups,  who  were  followed  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Greek,  Itahan,  and  Celtic  nations  of  Southern 
Europe.  But  though  there  are  features  common  to  the  members 
of  these  different  groups  distinguishing  them  from  other 
groups,  yet  each  individual  member  of  one  group  may  have 
featm*es  in  common  with  a  member  of  another  group,  which 
has  been  classified  apart.  Thus  Schleicher  has  made  a 
distinction  between  the  Asiatic  and  European  families,  yet 
one  of  the  features  common  to  the  Asiatic  group,  namely  the 
change  of  original  palatal  k  into  a  sibilant,  is  also  a  feature  of 
the  Slavonic  languages  of  Europe.  A  second  point  of  differ- 
ence was  that  Europe  had  the  softened  I  where  the  Asiatic 
languages  retained  r ;  and  a  third  that  whereas  the  European 
languages  possessed  the  vowels  a,  e,  0,  the  Asiatic  had  a 
alone  ^.  It  is  true  that  Iranian  and  Indian  have  only  the 
symbol  a  ;  still,  as  we  shall  prove  later  on,  these  languages 
once  possessed  the  other  vowel  sounds,  though  in  writing  they 
represented  them  all  by  a.  The  hypothesis  of  the  splitting  of 
the  «-sound  is  erroneous,  as  will  be  demonstrated  hereafter  from 
the  laws  of  palatalization  in  Sanskrit.  Apart  from  this  too, 
Armenian,  which  ranks  as  an  Asiatic  language,  has  a  vowel- 
Bystem  corresponding  to  that  of  Europe.  Schleicher's  genea- 
logical classification  will  not  hold  good  if  carried  through  to 
all  its  consequences.  By  a  rigid  division  into  groups  we  are 
constrained  to  overlook  the  links  which  connect  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  difi'erent  groups.     Again,  in  dealing  with 

'  It  is  Btill  true  that  the  Asiatic  diviHion,  with  the  exception  of  Armenian,  is 
(liHtin;^tiiHhf(l  from  tlie  European  by  the  possesHiou  of  only  a  single  symbol  for 
theae  diflereut  vowel  Boundn. 
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the  features  of  resemblance  between  different  languages,  not 
every  point  of  identity  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  argument  for 
original  community  of  life.  A  word  which  is  found  in  some 
languages  only  may  once  have  been  in  use  in  other  languages, 
though  it  has  since  disappeared,  and  the  same  may  be  the 
ease  with  formative  elements,  such  as  the  augment,  which 
appear  in  some  languages  but  not  in  others.  Even  what  are 
supposed  to  be  new  formations  common  to  a  group  may  by 
subsequent  comparison  be  proved  to  have  their  equivalents  in 
other  groups,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  e  of  the  European 
languages  (cf.  Delbriick,  Stud,  of  Lang. ^  p.  138). 

Genealogical  classifications  of  the  different  Indo-European 
races  are  to  be  regarded  with  a  sceptical  eye.  To  begin  with, 
we  do  not  know  how  numerous  was  the  primitive  race  before 
the  era  of  separation.  As  we  attribute  to  it  not  only  the 
origin  of  words  and  sounds  but  also  the  inflexions  of  highly 
developed  speech,  the  primitive  language  must  have  had  a 
long  past  history,  and  should  therefore  have  been  the  language 
of  a  numerous  race.  Such  a  race  must  have  been  spread  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  in  that  case  there  must  have 
been  a  tendency  to  dialectical  variety.  We  need  not  assume 
that  the  primitive  speech  was  homogeneous,  or  that  it  was  not 
subject  to  the  conditions  which  are  everywhere  present  where 
language  is  spoken  by  a  numerous  race  in  an  extensive 
country  and  in  a  primitive  age,  when  communication  is  not 
developed.  The  differences  then  which  we  can  discern  in  the 
languages  of  Europe  may  have  begun  in  the  dialects  of 
the  primitive  speech  before  the  Indo-Europeans  left  the 
plains  of  Asia,  and  afterwards  have  been  increased.  We  must 
then,  perhaps  without  a  sigh,  resign  the  use  of  such  palatable 
compounds  as  Slavo- Germanic  and  Graeco-Italo- Celtic.  A 
Schmidt's  more  satisfactory  metaphor  to  represent  the  reciprocal  re- 
lations of  connected  languages  is  that  first  put  forward  by 
Johann  Schmidt  in  his  work,  '  Die  Verwantschaftsverhdltnisse 
der  indogerwMnischen  Sprachen^  and  since  largely  adopted  by 
other  scholars.  Schmidt  prefers  to  compare  the  different 
languages  to  waves ;  by  which  he  means  to  imply  that  all 


'  Wave- 
theory.' 
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the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family  formed  once,  as  it 
were,   a  continuous  whole,  the    adjacent   parts  standing  in 
intimate  relation  to  one  another,  and  that  the  splitting  into 
different  types  was  the  result  of  dialectic  differences  originating 
within  small  limits  and  gradually  extending  themselves  so  as 
to  cover  a  considerable  area.     The  relation  of  different  lan- 
guages on  this  hypothesis  is  to  be  explained  as  much  by 
geographical  as  by  genealogical  considerations.     Neighbour- 
ing dialects  borrow  from  one  another ;  but  dialects  widely 
separated  in  locality  have  no  close  mutual  connexions.     We 
may  illustrate   this  by  the  Greek  dialects.     An  original  rt 
becomes  tt  in  Attic,  Boeotian,  and  Euboean,  and  in  these 
dialects  alone,  since  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Euboea  are  contigu- 
ous districts ;  similarly  Rhotacism  is  introduced  into  the  later 
Laconian  from  the  neighbouring  Elis.     Schleicher's  metaphor 
of  the  tree  and  its  branches  implies  that  the  '  fundamentum 
divisionis'  between  different  languages  or  dialects  is  in  each 
case  one,  and  that  the  divisions  can  be  made  mutuall}''  exclu- 
sive.    But  this  is  contrary  to  the  existing  facts.     If  in  the  Mutual 
case  of  the  Greek  dialects  we  take  the  treatment  of  an  original  ^^  \^^ 
a  as  the  '  fundamentum  divisionis,'  we  shall  have  on  one  side  Greek  dia- 
the  Ionic  and  Attic,  on  the   other  the   rest  of  the  Greek 
dialects.     If  we  take  the  treatment  of  a-a,  the   dialects    of 
Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Euboea  will  stand  by  themselves  ;  if  that 
of  rt,  the  Arcadian,  Cyprian,  Lesbian,  Ionic,  and  Attic  dialects 
will  form   one   group.     No  absolute   dichotomy  is    possible, 
except  with  reference  in  each  case  to  some  one  grammatical 
peculiarity,  and  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  final  and  absolute 
classification  of  languages  in  their  relation  to  each  other  must 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  futile. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian-  Mutual 
guages,  which  will  be   the   subject  of  our  special  attention,  \f^^^^^l^ 
were  once   probably  neighbouring  dialects   of  the  common  and  Latin, 
speech,  just  as  they  afterwards  became   neighbours  in   their 
European  home.    They  are  the  only  Indo-Euroj)can  languages 
which  have  feminines  of  the  0-declension,  and  their  systems 
of  accentuation  are   to  some  extent  the  same.     The  resem- 
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blances  and  differences  of  the  two  languages  will  be  fully 
brought  out  in  the  following  pages  ;  but  there  is  no  founda- 
tion firm  enough  on  which  to  build  the  hypothesis  of  an 
original  Graeco-Italic  unity. 
Latin  and  The  mutual  relations  of  the  languages  discussed  above 
the  Ro-       stand  of  course  on  quite  a  different  footing*  from  the  relations 

mance  ... 

languages,  which  subsist  between  the  Lingua  Romana  of  the  provinces 
of  the  E/oman  Empire  and  the  modern  Romance  languages. 
Here  we  have  both  the  mother  tongue  and  the  historical 
development  of  its  descendants  before  our  eyes.  The  Romance 
languages  are  directly  descended  from  the  Lingua  Romana 
just  as  the  Indo-European  languages  are  descended  from  a 
primitive  Indo-European  speech.  But  in  the  one  case  we  can 
verify  the  descent  by  historical  inquiry ;  in  the  other  we 
have  to  assume  and  reconstruct  a  parent  speech  based  upon  the 
similarity  of  its  descendants.  Consequently  the  Romance 
languages  admit  of  a  genealogical  classification  which  with 
the  wider  extent  and  great  antiquity  of  the  whole  body  of 
Indo-European  languages  is  only  problematical. 
Morpho-  Language    consists    of    words,    grammatical    forms,    and 

classifica-    syntax.     Morphological  as  distinguished  from   Genealogical 
^^^"*  classification  is  based  upon  systems   of  grammatical  forms, 

and  it  is  by  these  that  languages  can  be  best  distinguished 
into  groups  of  larger  or  smaller  extent.  It  is  in  its  system  of 
grammatical  forms  that  the  identity  of  a  language  lies. 
Syntax  and  vocabulary  may  change,  but  if  the  grammatical 
system  remains,  the  language  is  still  the  same. 

Upon  this  principle  of  classification  there  are  three  great 
families  of  speech :  Radical,  Agglutinative,  and  Inflexional, 
distinguished  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  combine  the 
root  or  central  significant  elements  of  speech  with  the  forma- 
tive elements  which  mark  the  distinctions  of  person,  number, 
gender,  tense,  mood,  or  case. 
Inflexional  -^^  ^^®  Inflexional  group,  to  which  belong  all  the  Indo- 
languages.  European  languages,  there  is,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a 
distinction  between  roots  Predicative  and  roots  Pronominal. 
From    the    combinations    of    these    two    different    sets    of 
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roots  arise  the  diflPerent  parts  of  speech  and  their  several 
inflexions.  In  the  Inflexional  type  of  language  roots  have 
no  separate  existence  apart  from  words.  In  any  Greek  cr 
Latin  inflexion  we  discover  the  root,  or  main  significant 
element  which  we  can  trace  no  further  back,  by  a  process 
of  analysis.  The  terminations  or  formative  elements,  which 
were  probably  Pronominal  in  origin,  have  no  independent 
meaning  apart  from  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur.  The 
question  of  roots  and  suffixes  however,  their  nature  and  com- 
binations, will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  Vowel  Gradation 
and  ^Morphology. 

To  the  Inflexional  type  also  belong  the  Semitic  languages  Semitic 
of  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Syrian,  and  Arabian.  These  ^^^suages. 
languages  are  distinguished  by  the  triliteral  character  of  their 
roots,  which  must  consist  of  three  consonants,  and  by  internal 
changes  in  the  vowels  admitted  into  the  root.  Their  gram- 
matical system  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Indo- 
European,  as  for  instance  in  their  poverty  of  moods  and  tenses. 
Though  the  Semitic  languages  admit  of  being  grouped 
together,  there  is  no  family  which  shows  such  strong  features 
of  resemblance  as  the  Indo-European  group,  or  enables  us  to 
trace  so  readily  the  various  processes  of  linguistic  change 
and  development.  Hence  it  is  the  Indo-European  group 
which  has  provided  the  material  on  which  the  science  of  lan- 
guage rests. 

The  Radical  or  Monosyllabic  languages,  like  Chinese,  use  Radical 
roots  as  independent  words,  which  depend  for  their  meaning  ^^S^^o*-'"- 
upon    their   position   in    the    sentence.     In   such   languages 
we  find  no  formal  distinction    of  the    parts   of   speech,    no 
inflexion,  no  derivation.     They    form   a   small    minority    of 
languages. 

Between   the  Radical  and  the  fully  Inflexional  languages  Agglutlna- 
comc  the  Agglutinative  languages,  approximating  in  varying  J^^.^^^g" 
degrees   to    one    or   other  of  the  two  extreme  types.      The 
characteristic  of  the  Agglutinative  languages,  as  a  body,  is  the 
partial  fusion  of  the  radical  elements,  one  of  which  bears  tlio 
leading  idea,  while  in  the  others  the  individual   meaning  is 
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obscured.  But  as  the  fusion  of  the  elements  of  words  is  a 
question  of  degree,  we  can  draw  no  hard  and  fast  line  of 
distinction  between  Agglutinative  and  Inflexional  languages. 

In  this  work  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  Inflexional 
languages  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Still  we  may  add, 
under  their  diflerent  heads^  some  of  the  chief  languages  of 
the  other  families. 

The  Kadical  or  Monosyllabic  languages  are  few  in  number 
and  are  found  in  South-Eastern  Asia ;  namely,  Chinese, 
Tibetan,  Burman,  Siamese,  and  Annamese. 

The  Agglutinative  languages  are  the  most  numerous. 
Under  this  head  we  reckon  the  various  languages  of  Africa, 
viz.  the  Hamitic,  including  the  speech  of  Egypt  and  North- 
ern and  Eastern  Africa ;  the  Bantu  or  South  African  family, 
and  the  languages  of  the  Negroes  of  Central  Africa.  Besides 
these  we  have  the  languages  of  Papua  and  Australasia,  the 
Malay-Polynesian  group,  embracing  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  South-Eastern  Asia.  Next  the  Dra vidian  or  South  Indian 
family  of  languages  ;  the  Ural-Altaic,  which  includes  Turkish, 
Finnish,  and  Hungarian  ;  and  the  mass  of  diflerent  languages 
upon  the  American  continent.  In  Europe  we  must  notice  as 
Agglutinative  the  languages  of  the  Basque  people  in  the 
Western  Pyrenees. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

Sounds  and  their  Classification. 

SciENTiric  philology,  whether  comparative  or  historical,  is  Sounds  and 
based  upon  the  actual  sounds  of  the  various  languages  with  -^^  ^  ^" 
which  it  deals,  and  therefore  to  determine  their  nature  it 
must  depend  upon  the  sciences  of  Physics  and  Physiology, 
the  one  to  furnish  the  acoustic  analysis  of  single  sounds,  the 
other  to  inquire  into  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  of 
speech.  Unless  we  are  accurately  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  various  sounds  and  the  different  organs  by  which  those 
sounds  are  produced,  the  science  of  language  does  not  rest 
upon  a  basis  of  phonetic  fact,  but  becomes  a  mere  enumeration 
of  the  changes  of  letters  in  the  various  alphabets  of  different 
nations.  Letters  are  but  the  symbols  of  sound,  and  we  must 
be  assured  of  the  facts  which  such  symbols  represent,  for  the 
same  sound  need  not  have  the  same  symbol  in  every  lan- 
guage. Phonetic  change  could  best  be  observed  in  the 
language  of  a  nation  which  was  conscious  of  the  scientific 
relation  of  the  letter  to  the  spoken  sound,  and  cliangcd  its 
spelling  whenever  a  change  of  pronunciation  became  general ; 
a  nation  which  was  endowed  with  a  soi*t  of  orthographic  gela- 
tine delicately  responsive  to  the  rays  of  jjopular  j)ronuncia- 
tion.  Our  own  spelling,  for  instance,  is  stereotyped,  but 
matters  would  not  ]>e  imi)roved  if  we  each  and  all  s])elt 
according  to  our  pleasure.  Pym  and  Shakespere  s})clt  their 
names  in  any  fashion  they  pleased,  but  they  were  not  therefore 
more  scientific  tluin  the  Cholniondelcy  of  to-day.  SiH'lIing 
ought  i^roperly  to  be  a  scientific  re])rcscntation  of  the  spoken 
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sound,  remaining   stereotyped   until  the   spoken   sound   has 
Literary      changed.     The  laws  of  the  changes  and  relations  of  different 

and  natural  gQ|^ji(jg  ^^n  be  best  observed  in  the  facts  of  living-  lanffuaofe, 
language.  ^  _  .  . 

and  more  clearly  in  the  spoken  than  in  the  literary  dialects  or 

in  the  language  of  society,  which  are  more  open  to  arbitrary 
influences.  We  aim  at  determining  the  actual  nature  of  the 
sounds  of  any  given  language,  and  at  discovering  their  rela- 
tion to  the  copies  presented  in  the  alphabetic  symbols.  In 
the  case  of  savage  nations  the  existing  sounds  have  to  be 
Living  and  fitted  to  an  alphabet.  The  student  of  the  comparative 
(yuao-p^^^"  philology  of  the  dead  languages  has  not  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  observe  the  living  sound.  He  must  content 
himself  with  the  alphabetic  signs,  their  transcription  in  words 
borrowed  by  one  language  from  another,  and  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  ancient  grammarians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dead  languages  have  this  advantage,  that  in  them  we  can 
trace  sound-changes  as  represented  alphabetically  in  their 
development  from  the  start  to  the  conclusion,  and  we  can  by 
analogy  transfer  to  them  the  general  laws  obtained  from  a 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  living  speech.  To  prove  the  vahie 
of  correct  historical  observation  of  the  changes  of  the  written 
sign,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  law  of  consonantal  change  in 
the  languages  of  northern  and  southern  Europe,  known  as 
Grimm's  law.  Here,  too,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the 
discovery  of  fresh  laws  can  be  more  readily  made  by  the  con- 
sideration of  related  groups,  as  was  done  by  Grimm,  than  by 
dealing  with  isolated  single  sounds  or  letters.  Dialects  are 
important,  as  has  been  said  above,  because  the  language  of 
literature  and  society  compared  with  them  is  a  mixture  of 
speech  and  sound-forms  of  varied  origin,  and  is  also  more 
subject  to  the  influence  of  individual  caprice. 
Sounds  in  Besides  the  study  of  single  sounds  isolated  by  analysis, 
com  ma-  pl^onetics  are  also  concerned  with  those  sounds  synthetically 
an-anged  in  syllables  and  words.  Sounds  are  not  isolated  in 
the  living  speech,  for  isolation  is  the  result  of  grammatical 
analysis.  They  appear  in  combination  with  other  sounds  ; 
consequently,  side  by  side  with  the  nature  of  individual  and 
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isolated  sounds,  philology  has  to  consider  the  effect  of  different 
sounds  upon  one  another  when  arranged  in  the  actual  com- 
binations of  a  given  language. 

A  musical  sound  is  a  regular  periodic  vibration  of  the  sur-  The  nature 
rounding  elastic  medium  of  the  air,  \\hile  a  noise  may  be  called  °  ^^^^  ' 
an  irregular  vibration.     Sounds  can  be  distinguished  according 
to  their  strength  or  loudness,  which  depends  upon  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibrations,  and  according  to  their  height  or  pitch, 
which  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  within  a  given 
time.    In  the  case  of  different  instruments — as,  e.  g.,  the  human 
voice,  a  trumpet,  a  fife,  or  a  flute — there  is  also  a  difference  of 
timbre  or  quality  in  the  sounds  produced.     Along  with  vary- 
ing quality  go  varying  harmonics^  that  is,  the  secondary  tones 
which  determine  the  character  of  the  quality  of  a  sound.     So 
too  the  quality  of  a  sound   is  affected  by  the  vibrations  it 
imparts  to  the  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.     The  The  organs 
chief  organs  of  speech  are  the  lungs,  and,  speaking  generally,  ^^^P^®^^- 
the  throat  and  the  mouth.     The  breath  is  expelled  from  the 
lungs  and  afterwards  modified  in  the  throat  and  mouth.   From 
the  lungs  it  passes  into  the  windpipe,  and  thence  into  the 
larynx.     At  the  top   of  the   larynx  comes  the  epiglottis,  a 
valve  which  opens  and  shuts  over  the  glottis  or  upper  opening 
of  the  larynx,  and  which  closes  over  it  in  swallowing.    In  the 
interior  of  the  larynx  are  two   ligaments,   the  vocal  chords, 
forming  an  aperture  which  can  be  extended  or  contracted  at 
will  by  the   surrounding  muscles.     When  the  breath  passes 
these  ligaments,  the  pitch  or  height  of  sound  is  determined 
by  the   number  of  their  vibrations,  and   the  quality  of  the 
sound  is  further  determined  by  the  form  taken  by  the  mouth 
and  throat ;  these  have  a  note  of  their  own  which  combines 
with  the  note  which  results  from  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
chords.     The  roof  of  the  mouth  behind  the  teeth  consists  of 
the  upper  or  hard  palate  and  the  lower  or  soft  palate  (velum), 
of  which  the  lower  extremity  (uvula)  can  close  the  entrance 
to  the  nose  passage.     Apart   from   speech  the  breath   ])assos 
through    the    throat,   mouth    and    nose    without    aj)pn'('ial)lo 
sound,   and    the    different   organs    lie   at   rest.     In   order   to 
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articulate,    the    passage    of    the    breath    is    regulated    and 
the   position    of  the   organs   of   speech   is    altered   at   will. 
A  stream  of  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  breathed  out  in 
bursts  of  different  length  and  strength.     Voice  depends  upon 
the  contraction  and  vibration   of  the  vocal  chords ;    in  the 
case  of  a  whisper  there  is  less,  if  any,  vibration.     A  complete 
closing  of  the  glottis  causes  a  check  analogous  to  the  effect  of 
h  or  any  other  mute  sound.      In  forming  non-nasal  sounds 
the  uvula  is  pressed  up  so  as  to  cover  the  passage  to  the  nose. 
The  sound  is  nasalized  if  the  passage  be  open,  in  the  case  of 
vowels  as  well  as  consonants.     In  the  French  nasals  e^i^  vin^ 
iin^  there  is  guttm'al  as  well  as  a  nasal  element,  not  so  much 
however  as  in  the  English  ng.     Other  elements  of  sound,  not 
represented  in  alphabets,  are  the   transitional  sounds  which 
arise,  when  sounds  are  arranged  consecutively  in  syllables  and 
w^ords,  in  changing  from  one  sound-position  to  the  succeeding. 
Thus  on^  in,  an  have  in  each  case  a  different  transitional  sound 
in  passing  from  o,  i,  a  respectively  to  n. 
Distinction      From  the  oldest  times  grammarians  have  divided  the  sounds 
°   ,  ^Q^    of  language  into  the  two  main  divisions  of  vowels  and  conso- 
gonants.      nants.     Plato,  in  his   Crati/lus,  distinguished  between  (pMvrj- 
evra  and  a(p(t)va,  while  with  later  grammarians  (ruiJi(f)(jova  were 
divided  into  r][jiL(j)0)va  and  acjyitiva.    This  classification,  however, 
is  based  not  on  the  nature  but  on  the  function  of  the  different 
sounds  ;  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  influence  of  single  sounds 
on  one  another  or  their  independent  alterations.    For  instance, 
m,  I,  r,  n  are  classed  as  consonants,  and  it  is  true  that  they 
perform  the  function  of  consonants,  but  yet  inquiry  into  their 
articulation   and   acoustic   analysis   shows   that   there  is  no 
difference  of  principle  between  the  sounds  which  these  letters 
represent  and  the  vowel-sounds.     The  old  method  of  classi- 
fication  provides   no   definite   line   of  demarcation   between 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  subordinate 
grouping  into  semivowels,  liquids,  nasals,  etc.     In  many  cases 
the  functions  of  sounds  are  due  to  their  position  in  syllables 
and  words.      In   such   words^   for  instance,  as   the   English 
saddle,  riddle,  cajotain,  boatswain,  etc. ;  in  ordinary  pronunciation 
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the  liquid  or  nasal  has  the  function  of  a  vowel ;  the  words  are 
dissyllabic,  and  sound  as  saddle  riddl,  captn^  hosn.  But  before 
vowel-sounds  these  same  I,  m,  n,  r  do  duty  as  consonants,  e.  g*., 
in  such  words  as  rite^  nighty  ligJit^  etc.  The  term  consonant 
then  is  used  in  two  senses ;  in  one  it  means  difference  of 
function,  in  the  other  difference  of  sound  character.  The  old 
division  of  consonants  into  Tenues,  Mediae  and  Aspirates  is  of 
no  scientific  value,  because  we  no  longer  take  the  same  view 
of  the  sounds  which  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  classified 
in  this  way.  The  Tenues  are  no  longer  regarded  as  bare  or 
thin  letters,  nor  is  any  scientific  requirement  fulfilled  by 
calling  letters  Mediae  because  they  are  ranked  between 
the  Tenues  and  the  Aspirates. 

The  number  of  separable  speech  sounds  is  infinite,  and  to  aassifica- 
classify  them  all  is  impossible.  For  practical  purposes  a  gJJJJ^^g 
limited  number  of  types  can  be  chosen,  and  upon  their 
characteristics  our  definitions  are  based.  The  mouth  space 
through  which  the  breath  passes  has  two  outlets :  one  at  the 
mouth,  the  other  at  the  nose.  Sometimes  this  breath  passage 
is  kept  wide  throughout,  as  in  the  case  of  vowels  and  sonants. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  far  narrowed  at  a  given  point  that  the 
breath  sounds  against  the  narrow  walls,  as  in  /,  *,  ch^  etc. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  passage  is  closed  at  a  given  point,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  explosives,  e.  g.  at  the  lips  in  7;,  h ;  at  the 
teeth  in  t,  d  ;  at  the  palate  in  k,  g.  Besides  these  distinctions 
we  have  to  note  the  part  played  by  the  bottom  of  the  soft 
palate  in  closing  or  opening  the  nose  channel. 

A  consonant  is  the  sound  or  rather  noise  resulting  when  Conso- 
the  breath  is  clasely  squeezed  or  stopped  at  some  part  of  the  °*°*^- 
mouth   or  breath    passage.      The   main  distinction  between 
vowels   and   consonants   is  that   in  the  case  of  vowels  the  Vowels. 
sound  which  issues  from  the  larynx  is  modified  by  the  shape 
afterwards  assumed  by  the  open  mouth  passage,  while  in  the 
ease  of  consriuants  the  noise  results  from  the  narrowing  or 
stopping  of  the  breath   at  a  given   point.      In  the   case   of 
a  vowel  the  breath  is  vocalized  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,   and    passes   through   the    mouth   without   check   or 
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audible  friction,  but  in  the  utterance  of  different  vowels  the 

mouth   passage   assumes  a  different  form.     The  instrument, 

that  is,  on  which  we  play,  is  changed.     Vowels,  like  con- 

Classi-        sonants,  can    be   classified   according*  to    the   place   of  their 

ncation  ...  .  ^ 

according    articulation.     It  is  only  recently  that  with  vowels  this  prin- 

articula-°    ^^P^^  ^^  classification  has  been  recognised  ;  and  its  recognition 

tion.  is  due  to  the  labours  of  the   English  school,  notably  Bell, 

Ellis,  and  Sweet.      Previously,  attempts  were  in  the  main 

made  to  classify  the  vowels  according  to  their  sound,  and 

secondarily  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  articulation.     It  was 

assumed  that  the  original  Indo-European  language  possessed 

only  the  vowels  a,  i,  u^  a  supposition  which  later  inquiries 

have  set  aside,  and  the  other  vowels  were  arranged  between 

«,  ij  ic  in  a  pyramidal  form,  of  which  A  was  the  apex,  and 

/  and  U  formed  the  base.     But  under  this  classification  it  was 

possible  for  a  vowel  with  a  simple  tongue  articulation  to  be 

put  side  by  side  with  one  which  required  a  combination  of 

tongue  and  lip  articulation.     By  Bell's  method  of  classification 

such  distinct  articulations  are  kept  apart.     Of  course  there  is 

not  with  vow^els,  as  wdth  consonants,  a  stoppage  of  the  breath 

either   complete    or   approximate,   but   the   places    of  vowel 

articulation  are  distinguished  by  the  position  of  the  tongue. 

Each  new  position  of  the  tongue  is  accompanied  by  a  fresh 

vowel  sound,  so  that  the  number  of  vowels  can  be  infinite. 

Classifica-        For    purposes    of   classification,   however,    certain    typical 

vowels        varieties  are  selected.     Thus  we  have  the  liorizontal  positions 

of  the  tongue,  according,  that  is,  to  the  point  in  the  front  or 

back  of  the  mouth   at  which  the  place  of  articulation  lies ; 

and  the  vertical  positions,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 

articulatory  portion  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate.    According 

to  the  horizontal  position  of  the  tongue,  i.e.  its  movement 

backward    and    forward,    the    vowels    can    be    divided    into 

guttural    (back),    palatal    (front),   and   intermediate.      <x,   for 

instance,  is  guttural ;  i  is  palatal. 

According  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  tongue,  that  is,  its 

movements  up  and  down,  vowels  can  be  distinguished  into 

high,  mid,  and  low.     Thus  the  e  in  English  j^reity  is  high, 
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while  the  a  of  man  is  low.  Every  vowel  sound  can  be  dis- 
tinguished into  open  or  wide,  and  shut  or  narrow.  In  the 
shut  vowels  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  convexity  of  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  a  sense  of  effort  and  tension  in 
])ronunciation.  Thus  in  the  word  hit  the  vowel  is  open,  but 
the  same  vowel  is  close  or  shut  in  the  French  Jini.  Besides 
this,  again,  there  are  the  modifications  produced  by  rounding 
or  projecting  the  lips,  which  can  affect  all  the  vowels.  By 
adopting  the  above  means  of  classification^  Sievers  and  Sweet, 
following  Bellj  fui'nish  a  list  of  thirty-six  distinct  vowel 
sounds ;  but  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to 
establish  an  international  alphabet  for  the  expression  of  all 
the  vowel  sounds  in  modern  use,  we  shall  only  take  note  of 
the  familiar  varieties  which  occur  in  the  languages  under  our 
consideration. 

An  open  guttural  A  occurs  in  father,  pajoa.  The  same 
vowel,  with  lower  vertical  position  of  the  tongue,  appears  in 
7nan,  hat. 

A  narrow  palatal  /  occurs  in  French  Jini,  and  the  same 
vowel  open  appears  in  English  hit.  In  both  words  the 
vertical  position  of  the  tongue  is  high. 

A  narrow  palatal  E,  with  middle  vertical  position  of  the 
tongue,  is  to  be  seen  in  French  ete,  aimer.  The  same  vowel  is 
wide  or  open  in  English  head,  end.  Of  the  vowel  sounds 
modified  by  the  action  of  the  lips  there  appears  a  narrow 
guttural  U  in  German  gut,  with  high  vertical  position  of  the 
tongue,  while  the  vowel  is  open  in  English  good  and  full. 

A  narrow  guttural  0,  with  middle  vertical  position,  is  to  be 
found  in  German  so,  8ohn,  and  with  a  low  vertical  position  in 
I'^nglish  lord,  law. 

A  wide  guttural  0,  with  low  vertical  position,  occurs  in 
English  not  and  dog. 

Consonants,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  are  distinguished  ClasBifica- 
from   vowels  by   the   narrowing  or  stoj)j)ing  of  the   mouth  j,JJ|JJ^^^g  *^^" 
passage,  which  in  the  uttcrjince  of  vowels  is  kept  com])aratively 
wide  and  open.     Consonants  can  be  classified  according  to  the 
place  or  form  of  their  articulation,  or  according  as  they  are 
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voiced  or  voiceless.  Three  places  of  articulation  were  recog- 
nised in  older  classifications,  viz.  guttural,  dental,  and  labial. 
The  discovery  of  Sanskrit  led  to  the  introduction  of  palatal 
sounds.  In  the  original  language,  as  will  be  shown  at  length 
later  on,  there  were  two  sets  of  guttural  or  palatal  sounds, 
i.e.  the  sound  of  ^,  g  before  the  vowel  sounds  «,  o,  in  which 
the  agents  were  the  tongue  and  the  velum  or  soft  palate, 
and  the  sound  of  ^,  g  before  the  palatal  vowels  ^,  i,  where  the 
agents  are  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate.  This  distinction 
leads  to  important  consequences  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
Tenues  The  consonantal  system  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  grammarians 
Mediae.  embraced  two  kinds  of  mutes  (i.e.  sounds  in  which  there  is 
a  complete  stoppage  of  the  breath),  known  to  us  under  the 
Latin  names  of  Tenues  and  Mediae.  The  so-called  aspirates  of 
the  Greek  <^,  x,  ^5  Lat.  ph^  ch,  th,  had  at  the  time  that  system 
was  put  forward  already  (cf.  Sievers,  p.  115)  become  spirants : 
at  any  rate,  we  now  pronounce  ph  and  ch  as  spirants.  The 
signs  for  the  Tenues  tt,  r,  k,  Lat.  jo^  t,  c,  k,  and  the  Mediae 
/3,  6,  y,  Lat.  h,d^g^  have  passed  into  the  writings  of  all  western 
nations  under  the  same  names.  Still  jo,  ^,  k  are  in  different 
districts  differently  pronounced,  with  stronger  or  with  weaker 
stream  of  breath,  while  ^,  g  are  occasionally  pronounced  as 
spirants. 

Under  the  term  Tenues  the   old  grammarians  meant  to 

include  the  unaspirated  voiceless  checks,  under  Mediae  the 

unaspirated  voiced  checks :  the  classification  was  based  upon 

the  nature   of  the  sound,  and   not   upon   the   place   of  its 

articulation. 

Place  of  ar-      Proceeding  now  with  classification  according  to  place,  we 

ticulation.  ^^^  foremost  in  the  mouth  the  Labials  or  lip-sounds,  formed 

either  by  both  the  lips  or  by  the  under  lip  and  upper  teeth. 

Labials.      They  are  />,  h,  m,  f,  v,  of  which  f  is  the  voiceless  spirant 

answering  to   p^  and  v  the  voiced  spirant  answering  to  b. 

Further  back  in  the  mouth  come  the  different  sounds  produced 

with  the   tongue   in   contact  with  the  roof  of  the    mouth. 

Furthest  back  we  have  the  guttural  sound  k,  starting  upwards 

from  which  any  number  of  sounds  can  be  pronounced  at  different 
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points  of  contact  by  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
whether  dental  (front),  palatal  (middle),  or  guttural  (back). 

Thus  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  we  have  the  Dentals  t^  th,  d^  Dentals. 
sh,  r. 

Further  back  the  Palatals,  which  result  from  contact  of  Palatals, 
the  tongue  and  hard  palate,  such  as  k  and  g. 

Further   back   still   we   have    the    Guttural  sounds,  with  Gutturals, 
articulation  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate  ;  which  include  the 
deep   Semitic  guttm-als  as  well  as  the  Indo-European  k,  g 
before  a  and  o,  and  such  sounds  as  the  cli  of  German  ach  and 
the  ng  of  English  sing. 

According  to  the  form  of  articulation  we  can  distinguish  Form  of 
Consonants  into  0])en  or  Frimtive,  where  the  mouth  passage  ^  ^^  ^' 
is  narrowed  but  not  completely  closed,  e.g.  s,f,  i\  z^  v  ;  Divided, 
where  the  passage  is  stopped  in  the  middle,  but  kept  open  at 
the  sides,  e.g.  I. ;  Stopped  or  Explosive,  also  called  3Iutes,  where 
there  is  complete  closure  of  the  mouth  passage,  e.  g.  k,  g^  t, 
d, p,h  ',  and  Nasals,  where  the  nose  passage  is  left  open,  e.g. 
m  and  n.  N  takes  its  character  from  the  nature  of  the 
neighbouring  sounds ;  e.  g.  it  is  guttural  in  sink,  but  dental 
in  te?it. 

Apart  from  their  classification  according  to  place  and  form  Voiced  and 
of  articulation,  consonants  may  be  divided  into   Voiced  and    ^^^^  ®^^' 
Voiceless.     It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  sure  line  of  demarcation 
between   pure    sonant  vowels   and  voiced  consonants.      The 
difference   lies   in  the   comparative  ratio    of   the    energy    of 
exspiration  and  the  width  of  the  voice-passage.     The  letter  /, 
for  example,  is    before    consonants    a  vowel    like  a    and    e, 
but  when  combined  with  a  preceding  or  following  vowel  it 
is  only  semi-vocal,  and  becomes  consonantal  in  its  function. 
What  is  true  of  I  is  also  true   of   the  other  semivowels  r, 
m,  n,  as  well  as  of  e,  the  consonantal   equivalent  of  which 
has  been  called  the  yw/-sound,  and  of  u. 

The  Voiced  or  Sonant  couHonants,  in  pronouncing  which  Voiced, 
there  is  a  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  are  the  Nasals  v/,  n, 
and  the  lifpiids  /,  r,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  can  perform  the 
function  of  either  vowels  or  consonants,  just  as  i  or  a  can  ;  the 
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Mediae  g,  d,  h,  the  aspirated  Mediae  gh,  dh,  hh,  and  lastly  the 
spirants  z,  j,  v. 

Voiceless.        The  Foiceless  or  Surd  consonants  are  the  Tennes  p,  t,  Jc,  q, 
the  aspirated  Tenues  kh,  th,  ph,  and  the  Spirants  s,f. 

Glides.  Besides  the  different  sounds  which  we  have  classified,  we 

have  the  introductory  glides  represented  by  the  smooth  and 
rough  breathings.  In  singing  a  good  singer  begins  from 
the  outset  with  the  voice,  and  allows  no  breathed  introduction  ; 
in  speaking  there  is  an  introductory  breath  before  vowel 
sounds.  If  stress  is  laid  upon  this  initial  glide,  there  ensues 
the  rough  breathing  h,  in  which  the  organs  of  the  mouth  are 
kept  apart  as  for  a  vowel  sound,  but  the  vocal  chords  do 
not  vibrate.  The  rough  breathing  may  be  regarded  as  an 
emphasised  initial  glide  which  varies  in  character  according 
to  the  following  vowel  sound.  It  can  also  come  at  the  end 
of  a  word.  In  this  position  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  has  a 
separate  symbol  for  the  rough  breathing,  called  visarga^ 
which  is  never  original  but  is  a  substitute  for  final  r  or  s. 
If  no  stress  is  laid  upon  the  initial  glide  before  a  vowel, 
we  have  the  ordinary  smooth  breathing. 

Ha^dng  now  classified  the  different  sounds  which  appear  in 
different  languages,  we  will  go  on  to  consider  these  sounds  as 
represented  in  different  alphabets. 

Alphabets.  A  perfect  alphabet  would,  as  we  have  seen,  correspond  in 
the  number  of  its  symbols  to  the  number  of  simple  sounds  in 
the  spoken  language.  No  alphabet  does  this ;  the  symbols 
inherited  from  the  past  are  constant,  while  the  sounds  they 
represent  are  continually  changing.  The  symbols  of  our  own 
alphabet  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Latin ;  these  last 
were  borrowed  from  a  Greek  alphabet,  and  all  the  Greek 
alphabets  were  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians.  Of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Greece  we  know  but 
little.  The  poets  give  us  different  legends  ascribing  the 
introduction  of  the  alphabet  to  Prometheus,  Orpheus,  Linus, 
Cadmus,  or  Palamedes.  Herodotus  (5.  5^)  says,  categorically, 
that  the  art  of  writing,  as  well  as  other  arts,  was  brought 
into   Greece   by  the   Phoenicians  who   came  with  Cadmus, 
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while  before  that  time  it  was  not  known.     It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric 
age.      We   have   the   a-rnxaTa  kvypd  which   Proetus   gave   to 
Bellerophon,  ypd\jras  kv  iTLvaKL  irrvKTi^  [Z.  1 68),  and  we  have 
the  marks  put  by  the  heroes  on  the  lumps  of  clay  which  they 
cast   into   the   helmet   [H.  175)  ;    but    in   neither  of  these 
instances  is  there  conclusive  proof  of  actual  writing.     If  the 
letters  were  known  before  the  age  of  the  Wise  Men,  yet  they 
were  not  in  common  use ;   for  wood,  stone,  and  metal  were 
materials  too  clumsy.     The  tradition  of  antiquity  is  summed 
up  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  2.)  where  he  says  '  that  the  Greeks 
learnt  the  art  of  writing  at  a  late  date  and  after  great  difficulty. 
Those  who  wish  to  attribute  to  it  the  earliest  origin  boast  of  its 
coming  from  Cadmus  and  the  Phoenicians.     The  poems  of 
Homer  were  handed  down  without  being  committed  to  writing, 
and  only  in  a  subsequent  age  were  reduced  to  writing  and 
arranged  in  their  present  shape.'     Assuming  that  the  Greeks  Phoenician 
borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  the  last  named  ''^  P  ^  ®  • 
were  not  its  inventors.    These  industrious  traders,  the  middle- 
men of  ancient  civilization,  handed  on  to  Greece  the  letters 
which  they  may  themselves  in  the  first  instance  have  obtained 
for  commercial  purposes  fix)m  Egypt,  where  an  alphabet  called 
hieratic  had  been  developed  from  the  older  hieroglyphics.    This 
is  the  probable  history  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.     It  became 
the  parent  of  almost  every  alphabet,  properly  so-called,  upon 
the  earth  :  of  the  Semitic  alphabets  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic ; 
of  those   of  Italy  and   Greece  ;    of  those   of  the   native  in- 
habitants of  ancient   Spain  ;    of  the  runes  of  the  Teutonic 
and   Scandinavian   tribes,  and  of  the  systems  of  India  and 
Abyssinia.     The  Phoenician  alphabet  as  adopted  in  Greece  is  Greek 
different  both  in  the  form  and  value  of  the  symbols  from  the 
alphabet  of  Phoenicia  proj)cr.     The   most  striking  contrast 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  original  alphabet  consisted  solely  of 
consonants  ;  the  vowels  were  not  represented  by  special  signs, 
but  understood  to  be  inherent  in  the  consonants.     The  Greek 
al|)habet    had    two    main    divisions,    Eastern    and    Western. 
The  Eastern  division  comprised  the  alphabet  of  Asia  Minor, 

E  2 
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the  Ionian  alphabet  proper ;  the  alphabet  of  the  Aegean 
islands,  Thera,  Melos,  Crete,  and  others,  and  the  alphabet 
of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  viz.  Argos,  and  Corinth  with  its 
colony  Corey ra,  as  well  as  the  old  Attic.  The  Western 
division  included  the  alphabets  of  the  rest  of  Greece  and  of 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  towns,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  the  Chalcidian  colonies. 

The  earliest  Greek  alphabet  was  the  Ionic  alphabet,  found 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Greek  mercenaries  upon  the  colossus  of 
Abu  Simbel  in  Egypt  and  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  or  earlier  still  in  the  inscriptions  in  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  Apollo  at  Naucratis,  the  emporium  of 
Miletus  (see  paper  on  the  Early  Ionic  Alphabet  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Gardner  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies^  vii.  220). 

Speaking  generally,  the  Greeks  adapted  the  Phoenician 
symbols  to  their  own  requirements  as  follows.  Four  of  the 
Phoenician  letters,  AlepJi^  He^  A^in,  and  Yod,  were  employed 
to  represent  the  vowel  sounds  A,  E,  O,  I,  while  a  new  symbol 
was  invented  or  borrowed  elsewhere  for  v  xj/iXov.  The 
Phoenician  Fav  was  retained  in  Greek  as  the  digamma,  F, 
which  is  still  extant  in  inscriptions  and  is  required  by  the 
metre  in  the  Homeric  poems,  though  it  is  not  there  repre- 
sented by  a  special  sign.  These  letters,  along  with  2  and 
the  consonants  B,  T,  A,  K,  A,  M,  N,  IT,  P,  T,  which  were 
borrowed  with  little  change  of  form,  are  the  letters  which, 
according  to  tradition,  were  brought  from  Phoenicia  by 
Cadmus.  Of  the  other  letters  the  symbol  H  was  used  in 
some  Greek  dialects,  as  in  Italy,  for  the  sign  of  the  rough 
breathing.  In  the  Ionic  alphabet,  as  adopted  in  Attica,  the 
rough  breathing  had  no  sign,  but  H  was  employed  as  the  sign 
of  a  vowel. 

The  Phoenician  9 5  Koppa,  fell  into  disuse ;  it  survived 
longest  in  the  alphabet  of  Chalcis,  whence  it  passed  into  the 
Roman  alphabet  as  Q.  In  classical  Greek  the  sound  of  Q 
was  not  distinguished  from  the  sound  of  K,  but  p  survives  in 
old  inscriptions.  In  Ar.  Ntib.  23  we  have  KOTniaTias  used 
of  a  horse  branded  with  this  letter,  just  as  the  old  o-av  or 
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oompound  o-a/xTrt  (Hdt.  i.  139)  is  preserved  in  the  word 
(TaiJL(p6pas  (Ar.  Eq.  603;  Mib.  122,  1298).  Differences  in 
the  alphabets  of  different  Greek  districts  may  best  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  various  centres  of  Phoenician  influence. 
The  Ionian  alphabet  came  into  general  use  throughout  Greek 
speaking  tribes  in  the  fifth  century.  A  special  feature  of 
this  alphabet  is  the  use  of  the  symbol  H  to  represent,  not 
the  Spiritus  Asper,  but  the  long  open  vowel  e.  The  same 
alphabet  also  distinguished  between  O  and  12.  In  the 
inscriptions  of  Naucratis,  referred  to  above,  we  find  the 
symbol  12,  showing  that  the  distinction  between  O  and  12  was 
early  regarded  as  important.  Mr.  Gardner  supposes  that  the 
symbol  was  taken  from  the  syllabic  alphabet  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  ^lilesians  first  met  the  Phoenicians  in  trading  to  Egypt. 

If  H  and  12  were  simply  long  varieties  of  E,  O,  it  is  odd 
that  the  Greeks  should  not  have  distinguished  between  long 
and  short  in  the  case  of  other  vowels.  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  Ionian  alphabet  in  Attica,  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides 
403  B.C.,  E  did  duty  for  E  and  EI.  Apparently  then  the 
symbol  H  was  adopted  to  represent  the  same  sound  as  the  open 
e  of  Italian,  and  in  the  same  way  12  represented  not  simply 
long  o  but  a  more  open  sound. 

Z,  earlier  I,  takes  the  place  of  Phoenician  Zayin. 

The  letter  H,  Phoenician  Smnekh,  has  in  Greek  a  new 
name  ft.  Before  the  archonship  of  Euclides  this  sound 
was  in  Attic  represented  by  X2  {chs).  The  Ionic  H  does  not 
appear  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  was  represented  by  X  (c.?, 
chfi).  In  the  Ionic  alphabet  X  (i.  e.  x^,clf)  represents  the  hard 
guttural  aspirate,  though  it  holds  the  same  position  as  the 
Roman  X  (ch). 

The  Greek  o-ty/xa  takes  the  place  of  Phoenician  SJiin.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (i.  J39)  the  Dorians  called  (rdiv  what 
the  lonians  called  (riyjia.  This  may  ))oint  to  a  difference  of 
Pound  and  (t6.v  represent  the  Phoenician  sibilant  Tmde.  The 
compound  a-aix-nl  is  used  to  denote  900.  The  sounds  of  the 
Phoenician  sibilants  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  non-Phoenician  letters,  introduced  into  the  Attic  from  New  lot- 
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the  Ionian  alphabet  in  the  archonship  of  Eiiclides,  were  4>, 
X,  4^,  and  12.  The  sounds  of  the  Greek  aspirates  ^,  0,  X  were 
not,  in  all  probability,  fricative  like  the  sounds  of  modern 
English y  and  th  ;  they  were  momentary  sounds  followed  in 
each  instance  by  a  distinct  breathing*.  Thus  X  repre- 
sents an  English  lih.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  symbols 
<t>  and  X,  the  sounds  were  represented  by  the  double  letters 
nH,  KH. 
Koman.  The    Roman   alphabet    was   borrowed,  in   all    probability, 

from  that  of  the  Chalcidian  and  Dorian  colonies  of  Cam- 
pania and  Sicily.  To  this  it  owes  the  form  of  the  letter 
L,  of  C  for  r,  of  X  for  E,  and  the  retention  of  the 
Koppa  in  the  form  Q.  The  Roman  alphabet  consisted  origin- 
ally of  twenty-one  signs,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Z,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  X,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V.  The  signs  0,  4>,  *  do  not  appear  as 
letters,  but  are  kept  as  the  symbols  of  notation  for  lOO,  looo, 
50 ;  though  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  the  form  of  the  symbol 
is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  initial  letters  of  centum  and  m'dle. 
The  digamma  keeps  its  proper  place  and  sign,  but  it  has  a  fresh 
value,  that  of  the  hard  labial  spirant,  a  sound  unknown  to  Greek. 
The  letter  Z  is  found  on  a  coin  of  Cosa,  in  Faliscan  inscrip- 
tions, in  the  fragments  of  the  Carmen  saliare,  and  is  common 
in  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  but  early  disappeared  from  the  written 
language,  as  its  sound  merged  in  that  of  S. 

The  introduction  of  the  letter  G  for  the  soft  guttural  is 
attributed  to  Appius  Claudius  (censor,  312  B.C.),  or  Sp.  Car- 
vilius  Ruga  (circ.  294  B.C.)  ^.  Before  that  time  C  represented 
both  the  hard  and  soft  guttural,  and  it  continues  to  represent 
the  latter  even  in  classical  times  in  the  abbreviations  C, 
Cn.  for  Gaius^  Gnaeus.  On  inscriptions  we  find  ecfociont 
(effMgmnt)^  pucnandocl^  leciones^  etc. 

The  sign  K  also  disappeared  early,  as  its  sound  became 
identical  with  that  of  C,  but  it  is  preserved  before  a  in 
Kaeso^  Kalendae^  and  the  abbreviations  KK  {cadra),  KS 
(cams  s?iis),  etc. 

^  The  letter  G  is  now  known  to  occur  on  the  as  lihrale  of  Xiuceria  (c.  300- 
250  B.C.)  (Edon,  Hcriture  et  Prononciation  du  Latin,  p.  145). 
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Y  and  Z  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphabet  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  to  represent  the  Greek  letters  v,  (.  These  had 
been  previously  represented  by  u  (as  in  Aeguptus)  and  ss 
(medial,  e.  g.  tarpessita)  or  s  (initial,  e.  g".  sona). 

The  emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  introduce  three  new 
signs — h  for  the  middle  sign  between  i  and  u,  as  in  optVmuSi 
d  for  the  consonantal  ?^,  and  3  for^<?,  hs.  But  these  characters 
did  not  survive  after  his  death. 

The  alphabet  of  Aryan  India,  the  devandgari,  differed  in  Sanskrit 
many    of  the   sounds    it   represented   from   the    Greek   and  ^  P  ^  ®  • 
Roman  alphabets.     The  actual  symbols  it  will  be  no  part  of 
our  duty  to  discuss.     The  written  unit  was  not  the  simple 
sound  but  the  syllable,  and  the  substantial  part  of  the  syllable 
was  the  consonant  preceding  the  vowel.     The  short  vowel  «, 
where  not  initial,  is  implied  in  the  consonant.     The  signs  for 
other  vowel  sounds  in  the  interior  of  a  word  are  attached  to 
the  consonants  as  subordinate.     In  the  following  scheme  the 
diphthongs   are   omitted.      Represented   in  our  own  letters 
we  have : 

Simple  vowels  a^  i,  ti,  r,  I,  both  long  and  short. 

Semivowels  y,  r,  I,  v  (  =  English  w). 

Sibilants  g  (palatal),  s  [  =  sk,  lingual),  and  s  (dental). 

Gutturals    k,  g^  kh^  gk,  n. 

Palatals      c,  j,    ch,  jh^  n. 

Linguals     /,    d,    tk,    dh,  n.  \  In  practice   not  to  be  distinguished 
'       '7     ^7       '77  >  by  Europeans  from  one  another.  (Of. 

Dentals        t,    d,    th,    dh,  n-  J  Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  45.) 

Labials      />,  b,  pli,   hh^  m. 

Aspirate  h  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  the  vlsarga  h  as  a 
substitute  for  final  r  and  a. 

We  see  then  that  Sanskrit  has  no  symbols  for  the  Greek 
and  Latin  vowels  e  and  0,  and  that  it  uses  r  and  /  as  vowels 
and  consonants.  Besides  this,  Sanskrit  employs  two  scries  of 
sounds  as  guttural  and  palatal,  and  possesses  the  soft 
aspirates  gh^  jk,  dh,  hh,  as  well  as  the  hard  aspirates  k/i^ 
chf  thj  ph,  which  answer  to  the  Greek  x^  ^>  ^-  ^'ni*thor  it 
distinguishes  between  dentals  or  teeth  sounds  an<l  linguals  or 
sounds  uttered  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  has  a  nasal 
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Indo- 
European 
alphabet. 


answering*  to  each  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  explosive 
consonants. 

The  Indo-European  alphabet,  as  constructed  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  Indo-European  languages,  was 
composed  of  the  following  sounds: — 

Vowels  ^,  u,  e,  o,  a,  and  9  (the  indeterminate  vowel). 

Semivowels  i,  u,  r,  I,  m,  n. 

Labials  P^  i^  P^i  ^^. 

Dentals  t,  d,  th,  dJi. 

Palatals  k^  g,  Jch,  gli. 

Velar  Gutturals  ^,  g,  qji^  gh. 

Spirants  ^,  0,  /,    v. 

Liquids,  when  consonantal  written  r,  /, 
when  sonant  ?,  T 

o  '    o 

Nasals,  when  consonantal  written  w,  m^ 
when  sonant  n.  Hi. 


Indo- 
European 
vowels. 


Theory  of 
Bopp. 


Theory  of 
Curtius. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  original  Indo-European  language 
is  said  to  have  possessed  the  three  vowels  a^  e,  0.  This  is  the 
theory  now  accepted  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 
The  earlier  philologists,  however,  from  the  time  of  Bopp, 
observing  the  fact  that  the  Sanskrit  frequently  has  a  where 
the  European  languages  shew  e  or  c,  assumed  that  e  and  0 
were  later  weakenings  of  a  in  the  several  European  languages. 
Noticing  the  fact  that  the  final  as  of  the  Sanskrit  pddas,pddas, 
corresponded  to  the  endings  of  Greek  ttoSo?,  ttoSc?,  nohas,  it 
seemed  natural  to  them  to  infer  that  the  Sanskrit  represented 
the  original  sound,  of  which  the  Greek  shewed  more  recently 
developed  variations.  This  theory  was  further  developed  by 
Curtius.  He  established  the  fact  that  when  e  is  the  vowel  of 
a  word  or  termination  in  one  European  language,  it  appears 
also  in  the  same  place  in  the  corresponding  European  lan- 
guages, and  that  it  could  not  therefore  have  been  indepen- 
dently produced  in  each.  Accordingly  he  supposed  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  European  languages,  as  a  body,  had 
separated  from  their  Asiatic  relations  but  had  not  yet  divided 
into  the  two  groups  of  North  and  South  European  ;  and  that 
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in  this  period  the  vowel  «,  which  they  had  inherited  from  Splitting  of 
the  mother  tongue,  was  '  split'  into  two  distinct  sounds,  «,  e^ 
which  thus  passed  from  the  common  European  speech  into 
the  various  languages  which  sprang  from  it.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  stem  hhar  (in  Sk.  hhardmi)  passed  unchanged 
into  Europe,  and  there  '  split '  into  the  two  forms  hhar^  hher. 
In  the  South  as  distinguished  from  the  North  European 
group  there  was  a  further  splitting  of  a  which  resulted  in  the 
appearance  of  o  ;  hence  we  have  in  Greek  (pepo),  (popo^. 

This  theory  has  been  accepted  up  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  but  it  has  now  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  that 
which  supposes  e  and  o  to  be  as  much  primitive  vowels  as  a. 
The  two  great  discoveries  which  have  established  this  theory 
are  those  of  the  nasal  and  liquid  sonants  and  of  the  velar 
gutturals. 

I.  According  to  Curtius,  the  vowel  ^^  in  a  stem  like  rpair-  Liq^itl 
in  hpaiTov  has  split,  on  European  ground,  into  the  vowels  e 
and  0  in  Tpiiroo,  Tpo-nos.  If  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  a  in 
hpaiTov  is  not  a  primitive  sound  at  all,  but  a  special  phenom- 
enon peculiar  to  the  Greek  language,  his  theory  of  the  priority 
of  the  «-sound  will  fall  to  the  ground.  This  subject  will  be 
treated  at  greater  length  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  liquid 
and  nasal  sonants  in  detail ;  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
the  following  points. 

The  stem  of  the  strong  aorist  is  obtained  from  the  stem  of 
the  present,  in  cases  where  the  present  stem  contains  an  e,  by 
expelling  this  vowel. 

Thus  from  the  present  stem  TreA-  in  ireX-o-fxai  we  get  the 
strong  aorist  e-TrX-e-ro  :  from  irer-o-ixai  we  get  k-'nT-6'ixr]v  : 
from  TTetO-o),  ^-ttlO-ov  :  from  (f)€vy-co,  ^-(jivy-ov.  In  a  precisely 
wimilar  way  from  the  present  Tpi-n-ca  we  ought  to  get  a  strong 
aorist  ^-rp-n-ov.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
original  form  of  the  tense.  In  the  Sanskrit,  the  licjuids  /,  r 
are  not  merely  consonantal,  i.  e.  forming  a  syllable  in  con- 
junction with  a  vowel,  but  also  under  certain  circumstances 
sonant,  that  is,  capable  of  forming  a  syllabic  by  tlienisclvcs 
without  the  help  of  a  vowel.     This  ])Ower  they  originally  re- 
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tained  in  Greek  and  other  languages  :  hpiiov,  if  the  liquid  is 
consonantal,  is  unpronounceable  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  liquid 
became  sonant  and  developed  a  vowel  sound  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  a  sound  which  in  Greek  was  written  a,  and 
hence  we  get  the  form  hpairov. 

This  proves  that  the  a  of  hpairov  is  a  later  development,  viz. 
the  peculiar  form  under  which  the  vowel  sound  of  the  liquid 
sonant  appears,  in  Greek  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  stem  of  which  rpeir-  and  rpoir-  are  later 
developments.  In  the  same  way  we  may  prove  that  the 
nasals  n,  m  ai'e  under  certain  circumstances  sonant — though 
in  this  case,  in  Greek  at  any  rate,  all  trace  of  the  nasal 
character  of  the  sound  has  completely  disappeared,  and  the 
character  representing  the  sonant  nasal  is  identical  with  that 
used  for  the  pure  vowel  a.  Thus  e-iraO-ov  is  the  Greek 
fashion  of  writing  i-irnO-ov  (cf.  ireCcropLaL  for  -n^vOaoixai). 

II.  The  theory  of  nasal  and  liquid  sonants  proves  that  some 
European  as  are  not  primitive  vowels  ;  by  the  theory  of  velar 
gutturals  it  is  proved  that  ^  is  a  primitive  vowel. 
Palatal  and  In  the  original  Indo-European  language,  as  will  be  stated 
Velar  gut-  ^^  greater  length  further  on,  and  in  Sanskrit,  there  were  two 
sets  of  gutturals — the  Palatal  gutturals  (in  I.-E.  ^,  ^,  gh^ 
kh,  according  to  our  notation,  in  Sk.  g,  j,  ^,),  which  always 
appear  in  the  same  form  by  whatever  sound  they  are  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Velar  Gutturals  (I.-E.  q,  q,  g/i,  qh  ;  Sk.  k^  g, 
gJi),  whose  treatment  varies  according  to  the  sound  before 
which  they  come.  Before  most  vowels  and  consonants  the 
velar  gutturals  remain  unchanged  in  Sanskrit,  but  before  the 
palatal  sounds,  i,  ^,  they  are  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
palatal  consonants  c,y,  h.  Thus  we  have  from  the  same  root 
ark-ds  but  arc-is,  ug-rds  but  6j-iyas^  mdgh-avan  but  mdmh' 
lyams.  Now  the  same  change  between  k,  g^  gh  and  c,j^  h  also 
occurs  before  the  letter  «,  but  as  a  rule  only  where  that  letter 
corresponds  to  a  European  e.  We  have,  for  example,  kdtaras 
(iTOTepos)  but  ca  (re),  gharmds  but  hdras  (Oepea-), 

These  facts  point  to  the  following  conclusion  :  that  ^  is  a 
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primitive  vowel  of  the  Indo-European  languag'e,  and  as  such 
is  preserved  in  the  European  branches  of  the  family ;  but  in 
the  Asiatic  languages  it  became  confused  with  «,  and  has 
completely  disappeared  as  a  separate  sound.  Traces  of  its 
original  existence  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Gutturals 
become  Palatals  before  a  only  in  those  cases  where  a  represents 
an  original  e.  The  a  in  ca^  haras,  that  is  to  say  ^,  represents 
an  original  palatal  vowel  e  and  influences  the  preceding 
guttural  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  other  palatal  sounds  i,  y. 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  the  vowel  e  existed  in  the  original  e  and  o 
Indo-European  language.  But  the  existence  of  e  implies  the  P"^^^^^®- 
existence  of  0.  For,  as  we  shall  see  later,  e  regulai'ly  alter- 
nates both  in  roots  and  terminations  in  all  Indo-European 
languages  with  another  vowel,  which  in  Greek  and  Latin 
becomes  0,  in  the  Asiatic  languages  a  in  open,  a  in  close 
syllables. 

Compare,  e.  g.,    V  y^v^  Sk.Jan  with  yi-yov-a,  Sk.jajana. 

V  bepK,  Sk.  darg  with  8e-8op/ca,  Sk.  daddrga. 
That  is  to  say,  the  d  in  daddrga  and  a  in  jajana  both  corre- 
spond to  an  original  vowel  alternating  with  the  «  (  =  f)  injan^ 
darg^  and  represented  in  Greek  by  o.  The  vowel  therefore 
represented  by  o  in  Greek,  by  «,  a  in  Sanskrit,  must  have 
existed  in  the  original  parent  language. 

By  these  considerations  it  is  proved,  as  against  Curtius, 
that  a,  e^  0  are  alike  primitive  vowels,  and  existed  side  by  side 
in  the  original  Indo-European  language. 

'  This  a  representing  an  original  e  is  often  written  a*.  In  some  books  it  is 
also  written  as  a,  and  the  Indo-European  o- vowel  as  a,  or  a° ;  but  there  seems 
no  objection  to  writing  both  respectively  as  e  and  o,  and  this  notation  is  un- 
doubtedly simpler. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Simple  Vowel-Sounds. 

After  the  statement   of  the   different  sounds  and   their 

alphabetic  representation,  we  will  pass  on  to  illustrate   the 

correspondence   of  the   simple  vowels   in    Latin    and  Greek 

which  represent  the  vowels  of  the  primitive  Indo-European 

language. 

Indo-Euro-      Indo-European  a  appears  in  Greek  as   a,  in  Latin  as  a, 
pean  a.  •         x     o        i     -i    - 

answering"  to  feansknt  a. 

An  original  a  is  represented  by  the  short  vowel  of  the  vo- 
cative of  the  ^-declension  in  Greek,  e.g.  bia-irord,  and  by  the 
suffix  -a  of  the  instrumental  singular  which  appears  in  Greek 
7Tap-d,  a/x-a,  etc.  (for  Latin,  see  p.  62). 

An  original  a  is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  words : — 
ayo)  ago. 

cLK-pos  ac-ies,  ac-us. 

bair-cLvr]  dap-es,  damnum. 

Damnum  is  for  dap-num  just  as  somnus  is  for  suep-nus,  witli  whicli  cf,  Gk. 

VTt-VOS. 

craiT-pos  sap-or. 

bdKpv  lacrima. 

Old  Latin  dacruma  (Liv.  Andr.  ap.  PauL  Fest.  68.  10). 


Kairpos 

caper. 

1     / 

aTTO 

ab. 

P  final  is  not  found  in  Latin. 

1      / 

aVTL 

ante. 

Ka\xdpa 

camurus. 

(Tak-€V€Lv  (for  o-faA-) 

sal-um. 

KCLir-TeLV 

eapere. 

a^'LVY] 

asc-ia. 

dypos,  ayp(li(TTr]s 

ager,  agrestis. 

ORIGINAL  A  IN   GREEK   AND   LATIN.  6 1 

KXa^€iv  (for  KKayuiv)  clango  (for  clagno). 

IJ.ap-aLV€LV  mal-us. 

TToXdiir]  palma. 

The  medial  a  in  the  Greek  is  the  neutral  or  indeterminate  vowel  a. 
At-/\a-to/xatforAt-Aao--tojuat  las-civus,  Lar-es. 
AaTT-rco  labrum. 

ka(f)-va-(r(o  la-m-bo. 

yiOLK-ap  mac-te. 

ciy\(ii  ango. 

ayKvXos  angulus. 

ayKcov  ancus. 

A  ncus  appears  in  ancilla,  Ancus  Martins ;  for  the  last  compare  the  Homeric 
OepaiTovris  ''Aprjos. 


apoco 

arare. 

avefJLOS 

animus. 

apivos  (from  afi-vos) 

ag-nus. 

a^cdv 

axis. 

aAAoj  (^aXios) 

alius. 

aKcfyos 

albus. 

apKim 

arceo,  arx. 

)ted  with  the  root  of  dpK-eaj 

but  showing  an  interchange 

compare  olKk-tj,  dkakKciv. 

apyos,  apyvpo^ 

argutus,  argentum. 

aAy 

sal. 

^OLQ}  for  aFiODy  fut.  ao-o) 

aveo. 

KaA-€a) 

cal-are. 

cLK-apov  (Hesych.),  dx-Avs  aquila,  aquilo. 

B.7TT0)  ap-tus. 

For  the  irrational  aspirate  of  the  Greek,  cf.  i-nnos  beside  eqtius  and  rj^fis 
beside  dftfif. 

Ka-jT-vu),  Kan-vo'i  vap-or  (for  kuapor  ?),  vap-pa. 

fx^x-o/xat,  p.a\^-aipa  mac-tare,  mac-ellum. 

p.ah-aiti,  pah-apo'i  mad-co,  mad-idus. 

Ady-ros,  Aayy-dfoj  lac-sus,  langueo. 

iifiiv'  (KaT-qv  IIcHVch.  a])-ies. 

d/cxdy  •  a>/xos  llesycli.  ax-illa,  ala  (for  ax-hi). 

6.yypov,  ayvT]  agna. 
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pcLKTpov  (baculum). 

^CLKTpov  can  hardly  be  separated  from  jSatVcy,  Indo-European  *,/qem,  to  which 
it  is  related  as  Qtik-t]  to  ri-$r]-fxi :  initial  a  before  a  vowel  cannot  become  Latin 
b  (cf.  p.  139). 

KttSos  cassis  (cad-tis),  cadus. 

apOpov  artus,  armus. 

apirdCoi)  rap-io,  rap-ax. 
In  the  Greek  there  is  metathesis  of  the  r,  I.-E.  \/s<irp. 

av-a\Tos  alo,  alumnus. 

Kav-d^co  cano. 

<ppd(r<T(a  farcio. 

<ppd(T(To}  for  (ppaK-iou  with  metathesis  of  the  liquid  (cf.  Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.  259). 
aXAo/xat  for  (TaX-iop.ai  salio. 

d\KV(iiv  alcedo. 

Cf,  I.  563,  but  Attic  oXkvwv,  by  popular  etymology  from  oKs. 

dpd)(yri  aranea. 

jSdpfiapos  balbus. 

fidkavos  (g/-)  glans. 

ydXaKT-,  yXdy-os  (g)]act-  (?). 

KdpraXKoS)  Kdorakov  )  ..i  _, 

^  \  >  cartilago,  crates. 

Hesycn.  ) 

Kpdpipos  carbo, 

fxdK(3a^,  jJiaXdx^  mal-va. 

Trdkr]  palea. 

TxAaf  planca  (for  plac-na). 

TTpdiTibes  palpito. 

xdka(a  grando. 

T€-Tay-(ov  tango,  conta(g)-mino. 

Original  a       In  all  the  foregoing  instances  in  Latin  the  shoi-t  a  comes 

m  Latm.     -^^  ^^^  originally  accented  syllable  ;  in  the  unaccented  syllable 

it  always  appears  as  e^  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  close  syllables 

(i.  e.  before  two  consonants),  and  before  r.     Thus  we   have 

€v6a  beside  inde  (Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  P.,  p.  338). 

So  forms  like  moUitiem  are  parallel  to  Greek  forms  like  dkri- 
Oeiav  with  short  a.  As  a  remains  in  Latin  in  nom.  sing, 
fern,  and  neut.  plural,  it  must  originally  have  been  long,  and 
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therefore  in  instances  like  parricida  the  vocative  cannot  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  nom.,  as  an  original  parricida  would 
have  become  "^parricide.  Parricida  can  only  come  from  an 
original  parricida. 

Other  instances  of  e  in  Latin  for  original  a  are  pdrticeps 
[cap-id),  reddere  (dare),  ped-e  (instrumental ;  cf.  ap.a,  ireba). 

In  open  syllables  before  labials  and  I  it  becomes  u  which 
changes  to  ij  as  m-sulio,  in-silio  (salio),  occiipo  (cap-io).  Before 
I  followed  by  a  consonant  it  becomes  ti,  which  does  not  change 
to  i  (insulto). 

In  other  open  syllables  and  before  ng  it  becomes  ^,  as  con- 
tingit  (tango),  ddigo  (ago),  etc. 


Long  Indo-European  a  appears  in  Greek  as  a,  but  in  Attic  Long  Indo- 
and  Ionic  mostly  as  77 ;  in  Latin  as  a,  European 

The   Indo-European  feminine   suffixes  -a-,    -td-,    etc.    are 
represented  in  Greek  yjapa-,  Latin  ded-hus,  etc. 

The  nominal  suffix  -Tar-  (Attic  -TrjT-)  appears  in  Doric,  e.  g. 
I'iO'Tar-os,  Lat.  novi-tdt-is.      Other  instances  of  a  original  are 


ahvs  (for  a-fah'us) 

suavis  (for  suad-vis),  suadeo. 

fjidTrjp 

(fipdrr^p 

KKdis  (for  KXdFis) 

mater, 
frater. 
clavis,  claudo. 

fxakov 

malum. 

irkdyd 
(pdfjia 

plaga. 
fama,  fari. 

1-aTa-pLL  (for  (n-(TTd-p.i) 

stator,  stare,  stamen. 

ydp.6v'  Kap^-nvkov  Ilesych. 
vavs  (Ion.  vr]v^,  Sk.  7idiU) 

hamus. 
navis. 

'dyiopLat  (for  adyeo/xat) 
akoi  (for  Fdko^) 

prae-sag-us. 
val-lus. 

*AAi9  (for  fdAts) 

val-lis. 

'dxa>  (for   Fdx<o),  cf.  ) 

Idx^  {(OT  FcFaxv)     / 
Kkapos 
pdoL^ 

vag-io. 

glarca. 
radix. 
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aKrjTTOiiv,  Dor.  aKdiiavLOv  scapus. 

MX^^i  IJ-^X^Lva  mag-nus,major(for  mahior). 

va-(Tos,  vd-p6si  va-fxa  nare. 

<pdy6s  fag'us. 

irdy-vviJLL  pac-em. 

a  in  Attic  Attic  and  Ionic  represented  the  long*  a  of  the  above  Greek 
instances  by  -q,  and  employed  the  same  letter  to  represent  the 
Indo-European  open  e,  as  for  instance  in  ^tJ-cto).  This  change 
from  a  to  r;  in  Ionic  and  Attic  took  place  before  rds  and  irda-a 
had  arisen  out  of  rav^  and  TToiva-a,  which  would  otherwise  have 
become  Tr]^^  TT-qara.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  dialect  of  Elis  d 
long  in  /xa,  etd,  irardp  represents  the  original  open  e  of  jut}, 
et?7,  TTaTrjp. 

In  the  feminines  of  the  a-declension  wheie  a  was  original^ 
Attic  has  only  preserved  the  vowel  after  a  preceding  i,  v,  p, 
while  Ionic  does  not  go  so  far  even  as  this.  Homer  for 
instance  has  iXair}  and  ayoprj.  Even  in  Attic  we  have  Kopr], 
hipr]. 

Where  Attic  shows  od  an  intervening  t  has  disappeared,  as 
for  instance  in  Trod,  answering  to  Homeric  iioir].  In  x^^'^ 
for  )(X6Fr]  and  /3o?i,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  t). 

In  some  instances  the  original  long  d  was  shortened,  as  for 
instance  in  d\r]6€id,  dvaiheid. 

We  should  further  note  that  in  the  contracted  verbs  in  -ao) 
we  have  r\  for  d  in  a  few  verbs,  e.  g.  TreLvrjre,  bixj/rjVi  Cv^'  ^^ 
the  case  of  xp^o'^ctt,  although  Herodotus  wrote  xpda-dai,  yet  the 
fact  that  the  r]  remains  in  other  dialects  points  to  a  belief 
that  7]  was  original.  As  a  rule  in  Attic  we  have  original  d  in 
the  present,  e.  g.  rijudo),  though  not  in  other  tenses,  e.  g. 
rt/xrj-o-a),  ert/X77-tra. 

Indo-  Indo-European  short  e  appears  in  Greek  as  e,  in  Latin  as  e. 

^  uropean  j^  appears  in  the  root  syllables  of  neuters  in  -€o--,  as  for 
instance,  vicjy-os,  €p€/3-oj,  gen-us,  etc.  It  also  appears  in  present 
stems  with  middle  degree  of  the  full  root  (cf.  p.  236),  e.g. 
(l)ip-(ji^fer-o. 
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In  Sanskrit,  as  has  been  said  before,  short  a^  e,  0  appear 
under  the  symbol  a  alone. 


eo-rt,  Sanskri 

,t  dsti 

est. 

yivvs 

gena. 

re 

que. 

yiv€((r)os 

generis. 

^ipca 

fero. 

b€Ka 

decern. 

e^o/xat  (for  o-€ 

h-LOfjLai) 

sedeo. 

€bpa 

sella  (for  sed-la). 

a-arepa 

stella  (for  ster(u)la). 

K€pa6s  (for  K< 

■paFos) 

cervus. 

t         r 

septem. 

?f 

sex. 

juieAi(r) 

mel(t). 

But  cf.  p.  305. 

ebetv 

edere. 

eTTO/xat 

sequor. 

epTTOJ 

serpo. 

crriy-ei  (also 

riyos) 

teg-it. 

criyos,  riyoi,  Sk.  \^sthag  may  point  to  a  double  form  of  the  root  in  the 
original  language.  We  may  perhaps  compare  the  Homeric  reipta  (S.  485), 
meaning  *  constellations,'  with  a-ar-qp. 


tTos  (for  Feros) 
[xiaos  (for  /xe^-to?) 

€VOS 

ripix-oiv 

T€Lp(xi  (for  rep-io)) 

Tpip.-oi 

'nir-op.aL 

TiTipov  for  irer-pov 


vet- us. 

med-ius  ;  cf.  Sk.  mcidhya, 

sen-ex,  sen-iura. 

dexter. 

terminus. 

tero. 

tremo. 

pet-o. 

ipenna  (for  petsna,  cf.  pesnii, 
J^'est.  205.  209). 
im-pcd-ire. 
pel  lis. 
n('j)OH. 
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7rA.eKft> 

plexus. 

Xeyo) 

lego. 

6-peyco 

rego. 

Xiiiiv 

leo. 

€0)  (S)) 

ero. 

X0€9 

heri,  hesternus 

(f)p€'ap 

fervere. 

Kep-ajuo9 

cremare. 

a-Fivra 

ventus. 

irev-Oepos 

of-fendix. 

6€LV€LV 

fendere. 

Fepicct 

ver-bum. 

aiTo-Fepac 

ver-rere. 

veKVS 

nex. 

fX€ipofjLaL  (for 

IxepLOixac) 

mereo. 

ixiv-os 

mens. 

7i€(6s  (for  7r€ 

b-LOs) 

ped-ester. 

Fepiov 

vel-lus. 

F^ddri^ 

ves-tis. 

(T€Lpd  (for  crcp-Lo) 

sera. 

Fia-Tiepos 

vesper. 

^Fipyeiv 

vergo. 

V€(piXr] 

nebula. 

-T€po'  of  corr 

iparatives 

i-teru-m. 

The  e  was  pronounced  open  like  d  in  the  dialect  of  Elis,  as 
we  see  from  the  representation  of  the  sound  on  inscriptions, 
e.  g.  €V(Ta^€OL  for  ei^o-ejQot. 

e  in  Latin.  e  remains  unchanged  in  Latin  before  r,  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  and  before  double  consonants.  But  in  an  originally 
unaccented  syllable  before  a  single  consonant  it  passes  to  i 
(colligo — legOy  dgimini — ayopLevot),  and  also  before  -pi-  and 
before  nasals  followed  by  gutturals  (see  p.  73). 


Indo- 
European 
e. 


Indo-European  e  appears  in  Greek  as  77,  in  Latin  as  e,  in 
rjiJLL-  semi-. 
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vrj-fia  nemen. 

aixcp-rjprjs  re-mus. 

L-rj-fjLL,  rj-fjia  semen. 

fxrjv-os  (AeoKc  fxrjvvos  ) 

n  \  rmen-sis. 

lOr  ixr]v-cros)  ) 

TL-O-q-vT],  6rj-\vs  fe-mina,  fe-lare.  * 

€Lr]s  (for  etr-trj?)  sies  (old  Latin  for  sis). 

irXtj-p-qs,  irLix-Trkrj-fXL  ple-nus. 

eb-'qh-cas  ed-imus. 

In  Latin  e  appears  to  become  i  in  fllius  [cL  fe-mina)^  52^^- e  in  Latin. 
illis  (of.  tela)^  delinio  [lenis),  siisj)lcio  (spec-),  convlcium  [Fiir-os, 
Indo-Em'opean  vtceq).  But  the  first  two  may  be  instances  of 
the  '  balancing  power  of  I'  (p.  71),  and  in  every  case  there  is 
an  i  in  the  following"  syllable.  Delinio  and  its  derivatives 
often  appear  in  MSS.  as  delenio,  etc.  If  the  i  is  correct,  the 
word  is  perhaps  best  connected  with  Unum. 

Indo-European  0  appears  in  Greek  as  0  ;  in  Latin  as  0  ;  in  Indo- 
the  northern  languages  it  has  been  confounded  with  a  and  ¥^"^*^P®*^ 
the  indeterminate  d. 

Short  o  is  to  be  found  in  the  stem  of  the  perfect,  as  in 

hi-bopK-€  mo-mord-it. 

It  appears  in  the  root  syllable  of  the  0-declension, 
\€VKo-(l)6p-os,  ox-OS,  t6v-09,  proc-us  (j)rec-or). 
and  also  as  the  thematic  vowel  of  the  present  tense, 

Sk.     hkdra-nti  (f)epo-vTL  cf.  vivo-nt. 

Other  instances  are 


0^6 11;  (for 

6b-L€Lv), 

60. 

-m 

odor,  ol-ere. 

6pwp.L 

orior. 

6kkvp.L 

ab-ol-ere. 

OKTCU 

octo. 

dofxos 

domuH. 

Kopa^ 

cor\Ti8. 

ftopd 

vorare. 

K()\(jiiv6i 

collis. 

(TTOVOS 

tonaro. 

TTOmS,  HOT 

-VLa 

potis. 

r  % 
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oxlf-ojjiai,  ofji'iMa 

oc-ulus. 

oa-riov 

OS. 

KOKKV^ 

coxa. 

arop-vvfJiL 

stor-ea,  torus. 

pobov 

rosa. 

juioAts 

molestus. 

KOpOiVlS 

corona. 

oAos  (dA.f 09,  cf.  Epic  ovkos)  sollus. 

opcpavos  orbus. 

o<^eAos  opulentus. 

irpo  pro. 

Lengthened  as  a  monosyllable,  cf.  Eng.  fro-ward. 

pLovvos  monile. 

PpoTos  (cf.  piopTos,  Callim.  ) 

TP  \  }  mor-ior. 

Jt^ra^.  271)  j 

ovoTos  nota. 

jBoOpos  fodio,  fossa. 

oTT-dcov  (cf.  a-oorarjTrip  for    1 

,  X  >  soc-ms,  cf.  sequ-or. 

a-OK-Lrj-TTjp)  )  ^ 

o  in  Latin  Unaccented  0  in  Latin  regularly  becomes  u  (e.  g.  fili-ns), 
except  after  u  and  ti.  At  the  end  of  a  word  it  becomes  -<?,  e.  g. 
sequere  =  e77e(a-)o.  In  accented  syllables  before  two  conso- 
nants, especially  if  tbe  first  be  a  nasal,  it  often  becomes  n 
(u7icus  — oyKos,  umbilicus — opLcpaXos). 

Indo-  Indo-European  long  0  appears  in  Greek  as  o) ;  in  Latin  as  0  : 

European  g.^^^  donum. 

v&'C  nos. 

yi'yvd>-(TKOi  (g)nosco. 

yvoi-Tos  no-tus. 

^K-vs  oc-ior. 

Kp(oCoj  crocio. 

KAcofoj  glocio. 

^6v  ovum. 

K(OVOS  COS. 

TTco-pa  (cf.  Aeolic  TTcoz/o))        po-culum.,  po-tus. 
p(o-vivpL  ro-bur. 


o. 
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fjLU)p-os  mor-Gsus. 

e-po)-?}  ros. 

Cf.  A.  303  atfia  kpoj-qaei  rrcpl  dovpi  for  e/xuecu  in  sense  of  '  gush '  or  '  flow.' 

/3a)?,  Doric  (bos). 

7rAa)~ro-9  (r.  122  baKpv      ) 

.  ,     X  >  plorare. 

Long  0  appears  in  the  ablat.  sing,  of  0-stems : 
<S8€,   770)    (ttov,  Acoptetj  Hesych.),   w    Locr.  (  =  unde),    Lat. 
Gnaiv-od;  in  the  ist  sing,  of  the  thematic  present, 

(f)ip-co  fer-6 ; 

and  in  the  terminations 

-T(op  -tor. 

/xe/xa-ro)  memen-to. 

A  long  0)  was  in  Greek  developed  dialectically  out  of  short  Dialectic 
o  from  different  reasons.  Thus  tovs,  the  accus.  pi.  masc.  ^' 
which  we  find  in  the  Cretan  dialect,  becomes  in  Doric  rwy, 
but  in  Attic  and  Ionic  tovs.  An  original  KopFos  passed  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  F  into  Doric  K&pos,  Epic  Kovpos,  but 
Attic  Kopos.  These  phenomena  will  be  dealt  with  at  length 
imder  vowel-combinations  (p.  185). 

0  sometimes   appears   in  Latin  as  ic ;  cf.  da-tur-ns  beside  0  in  Latir 
dator,  fur  beside  (^wp,  hue  for  hod-ce.     This  change  is  unex- 
plained. 

A  vowel  is  sometimes  developed,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  The  Inde- 
between  two  consonants.  But  this  vowel  differs  from  the^^^^^jf^^ 
vowels  proper  a,  e,  0  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  definite  char- 
acter of  its  own  ;  and  that  while  we  may  say  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  represented  by  a,  yet  it  is  largely 
infhienced  by  the  nature  of  the  neighbouring  vowels,  or  by 
the  analogy  of  kindred  forms  of  the  same  root.  For  instance, 
according  to  analogy,  the  weakest  form  of  the  root  do 
should  be  d-fos  (see  p.  236).  But  such  a  sound  is  unpronounce- 
able. The  Sanskrit  under  those  conditions  sometimes  assi- 
milates the  two  consonants,  and  we  get,  dPrd-t-la  for  dcrd-d-ta. 
In  Greek  assimilation  is  not  carried  to  such  great  lengths; 

*  Compare  throughout  the  following  pages  Havet  in  Mem.Soc.  Ling.vi.  1 7  ^"1*1 
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b-Tos  could  only  become  t-t6s  and  t6s,  which  offers  no  appa- 
rent connexion  with  the  form  8t-8a)-jut.  Accordingly  the 
Greeks  inserted  a  vowel  between  the  two  consonants,  which 
in  this  instance,  on  the  analogy  of  o)  and  o  of  the  other  forms 
of  the  root,  takes  the  form  o,  and  we  get  boros.  But  in  Latin 
the  more  ordinary  representation  of  the  indeterminate  vowel 
by  a  is  seen  in  da-tus.  The  same  indeterminate  vowel 
appears  in  Sk.,  where  it  is  called  a  svarahhakti  vowel,  and 
appears  as  t.  In  the  notation  of  the  I.-E.  alphabet  we 
write  it  9,  and  speak  of  it  as  the  I.-E.  schwa. 

As  instances  of  the  indeterminate  vowel  in  the  weakest 
degree  of  roots  we  may  give — 
I.-E.  sth-d-tos  VstJia  Sk.  stk-i-tds 
d-d-tos     Vdo  d-d-i-ta 

Vse 
pg-ter  pi- tar 

gl,  gdl 
gill,  glidl 

The  same  vowel  appears  inserted  between  the  root  and  the 
termination  in  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  root  or  not  (see  p.  115). 
Thus  Sk.  diih-i-tdf         Ovy-d-Trjp. 

dam-i-td         a-bdfj,-a-Tos  dom-i-tus. 
vam-i-td  e/u-e-ros  vom-i-tus. 

jan-i-tdr  yev-e-Trip        gen-i-tor. 

7raX-a-/xrj        pal-ma. 
QiX-i-vr]  ul-na. 

Kok-o-KCLvos  cracentes. 
Old  Latin  for  gracilis,  cf.  Gracchus. 

av-€-ixos        an-i-mus. 
T€X-a'ix<av      ter-mo. 

(})€p-€-rpov.  ) 

(l)€p-TpOV.        ) 

(piprpov  is  to  be  considered  the  older  form  rather  than  a  contraction  for 

(pip^TpOV. 

The  above  instances  show  that  the   precise  sound  which 


(TT-a-TOS 

st-a-tus. 

b-O-TOS 

da-tus. 

t         r 
€-7  OS 

sa-tus. 

TTCL-TTfjp 

pa-ter. 

y-d-\o(i)s 

gl6-s. 

X-d-kaCa 

gra-n-d-o. 
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represents  the  indeterminate  vowel  in  Greek  is  almost  a 
matter  of  accident,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  laws  that  deter- 
mine it  are  not  very  well  defined. 

In  Latin  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  the  indeterminate  In  Latin 
vowel  becomes  %i  before  I  and  m,  e  before  r,  i  before  n. 
Thus  compare 

vit-u-lus,  for  vit-lus,      with  tr-a-Aoy. 

pat-u-lus  with  7rer-a-Aoj. 

saec-u-lum,  \dnc-u-lum  with  saeclum,  vinclum,  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  older  forms. 

pop-u-lus  with  OldLatin  poploe,  cf.  publicus,  Poplicola. 

Herc-u-les  with  me-hercle. 

um-e-rus  with  S/xos  (for  6\l-(tos'^.\  cf.  num-e-rus. 

inf-e-rus  with  infr-a. 

ag-er  for  agr,  agj,  with  ayp-os^  agr-estis. 

vol-u-p  with  /eA-TT-o/xat. 

h-u-m-i  with  yji\Lai  for  xm\kai ;  the  strong  root  comes 
in  homo  for  hem-o  (cf.  semo  =  '^se-hemo). 

s-u-mus  with  Sk.  s-mds, 

vol-u-mus  with  vol-t. 

col-u-mn-a,  col-u-men  with  culmen. 
We  may  add  the  Plan  tine  discijo-u-linae,  nomenc-u-lator,  and 
singulis  Indo-European  smk-lS. 

In  borrowed  words  we  get  drach-u-nia,  Tec-u-messa^  Aesc- 
u-lapius  {\i(TKkr]7n6i),  m-i-na,  daph-i-ne.  So  ac-i-nus  :  ox^v-r], 
as-i-nns  :  6vo<s  for  oavos  (?  Semitic  word). 

We  may  also  compare  the  termination  -i-mis  in  dotn-i-nns 
Gk.  -avo-  for  original  -nno-.  So  in  nom-i-im  the  old  form  would 
be  nom-noH^  but  hero  the  analogy  of  the  nominative  is  oj^erative 
(nom-en  for  *nom-n). 

As  a  si)ecial  feature  under  this  head  we  may  notice  what  Balancing? 
has  been  called  the  '  balancing  i)owcr  of  /,'  i.  e.  the  tendency  P"^®*"  *'  • 
of  this  letter  when  standing  between  two  short  vowels  to  assi- 
milate the  vowels  on  either  side.  In  calamUas  the  first  a, 
whatever  we  connect  the  word  with,  is  original ;  but  when  the 
second  a  changes  to  21  in  composition,  the  first  is  assiniilated  to 
it  and  we  get  incolumlt^  nol   'niCAilHm'iH.     Medial  c  unac'(!enttd 
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passes  to  ^  (emo  but  redimo)  ;  nevertlieless  we  have  elepJidtitus, 
elementumj  not  elijpliantiis^  elimentum.  Similarly  a  before  a 
labial  becomes  u  [aucuj)o)^  yet  we  find  dlajM,  not  dliipa.  This 
will  explain  vohtmus,  rather  than  ^volhmis  like  regimus,  and  the 
whole  group  of  adjectives  in  -His,  -idiis ;  cf.  similiSj  but  simido 

In  sutmis  the  u  does  not  pass  to  2,  because  it  is  in  an  initial 
syllable  (cf.  tumet,  luhet,  as  opposed  to  maximios) ;  qiiaesumus  is 
archaic  and   pedantic,    and   is   preserved  just   as   the   same 
pedantry  has  prevented  Poeni,  moenia  from  becoming  ^Puni 
[Punicits),  ^mmiia  (munio). 
Correspon-      So  far  we  have  proved  that  in  ordinary  cases  Greek  a,  e,  o 
simple        correspond  to  Latin  a,  e,  o.     But  this  law  has  to  be  modified 
vowels  in    \,j  ^\^q  special  phonetic  laws  of  both  languages,  or  the  altera- 
Latin.        tions   which    these    vowels   undergo  independently  in  both 
languages  through  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  sounds. 
Thess  alterations  are  specially  frequent  in  unaccented    syl- 
lables.    In  accented  syllables  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
the  stress  necessarily  laid  upon  the  vowel  tended  to  preserve 
its  character  ;    in  unaccented  syllables  the  vowel-sound  was 
slurred  over  and  approximated  to  the  sound  of  the  indeter- 
minate vowel.     It  was  therefore  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  neighbouring  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most   important   phonetic 
changes  between  Greek  and  Latin : 
Greek  0  in       I-  The  o  of  Greek  nom.  sing,  of  masc.  stems  in  -o  and 
Latin,  M.     neuters  in  -oj  became  in  Latin  u,  except  where  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  It : 

e.g.  yivos  :  genus,  -vorus  :  -^opos, 
but  equos  :  Xttttos. 
And  generally  we  may  say  that  an  unaccented  o  becomes  in 
Latin  u,  as  an  unaccented  a  becomes  e  (hOd  but  inde,  p.  62), 
and  an  unaccented  e  becomes  ^  (kv-eis  for  "^kv-e-a-u,  -he-is). 

2.  A  Greek  0  often  becomes  in  Latin  u,  especially  before 
a  nasal  followed  by  a  guttural^ 

oyKos  :  uncus.  -cunque  :  quondam. 

6v-v-^  :  unguis.  nuncupo  for  nom(i)cupo. 
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(T(l)6yyos  :  fungus  (borrowed),    gungrum  :  yoyypos  (?). 

f  lungus(for  longus)  is  vouched 
SoVa-£  :  junc-us.  |     ^^^  ^^  j^^l_  ^^^^^^^^  p^_  ^^^.^^_ 

hone  :  hunc. 

Oncare  is  borrowed  from  6yK(io\kai^  but  we  also  find 
VMcare.  Tongitio,  tongere  show  the  rare  -ong-^  but  the  former 
is  of  the  Praenestine  dialect ;   the  latter  only  occurs  Fest. 

The  same  change  of  0  to  11  seems  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gutturals, 
cf.  \uxus :  Xo£os  (but  nox  :  w£),  and  labials  (cD/ios  :  umerus,  ofjupaXos  :  umho, 
vofios :  numerus)  but  with  liquids,  {(pvWov  '.folium,  Ovfsa  '.fores,  hv\t}  :  mola). 
With  long  vowels  we  have  fur :  (poop,  ulna :  uKevrj,  hue,  illuc  for  hoc,  Hide ; 
cf.  quo.  Add  fSre  :  <pvo},  storax  :  arvpa^,  (but  ululare :  bXoXv^uv)  and  the  bor- 
rowed words  amurca  {a.ij.6pyr)),fanda  {<r<p€vd6vr])  by  popular  etymology  from 
funclo. 

3.  As  in  Latin  0  becomes  u  before  gm,  gn,  or  a  nasal  fol- 
lowed by  a  guttural,  so  e  becomes  i  in — 
lig-num  ^  :  lego, 
tig-num  :  tego. 
signum  :  in-sec-e. 
dig-nus  :  dec-et. 
pinguis  (for  pnguis)  :  7ra)(vy. 
quinque  for  penque  :  Trivre. 
ignis,  Sk.  ag?ii ;  Indo-European  ngnis. 
beni-gnus,  mali-gnus  :  bene,  male, 
septingenti  for  sepfm-knt-i  (for  g^  cf  p.  1 1 2). 
lingua,  dingua  for  dngiiat  Germ.  Zunge. 

In  ahi-e-gnus  the  e  is  due  to  the  preceding  vowel  being  i,  cf. 

abi-et-is  but  mil-it-is. 

There  are  very  few  cases  of  -egn-^  -egm-  in  Latin,  and  in 

most  of  them  the  vowel  is  long:  segnis^  regnumjegmeii^ohlcgmina 

(cf.  tectus)  have  the  apex  over  the  e  in  inscriptions  ;  and  \)q\'- 

haps  segmen  may  also  have  the  first  vowel  long. 

II1C    (ireok     vowels    are    in    the    main   re^-ular   in    their  The  (J reek 

■     1 . 
representation   of  the    sounds    of  the    ori<^-iiuil    speech,    ]}ut  vowels. 

'  Priscian's  statement  (ii.  63)  that  every  vowel  followed  by  gn  \h  long  in 
not  borne  oat  by  the  evidence  of  the  Romance  languagoB. 
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in  the  different  dialects  we  occasionally  find  a  difference 
of  treatment.  In  some  instances,  such  as  itttto?,  Lat.  equus^ 
we  find  an  irregularity  common  to  all  Greek  dialects  (cf.  p. 

75). 
a  and  c.  We  find  that  vowel-sounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

of  a  liquid  or  nasal  vary  in  their  representation  in  different 

dialects,  just  as  the  vowel-sound  of  a  nasal  or  liquid  sonant 

was  indeterminate   in  its   character,  and  therefore  at  times 

varying  in  its  representation. 

Thus  in  place  of  €  we  find  a  in — 

Tpa-novcTi  (Hdt.  i.  6'^^  beside  Attic  rpiiroi. 

Megarian  rpacpev  (Ar.  Ach.  788)  beside  Attic  rpic^eiv. 

Similar   instances  are  rpaxai  and    (TTpd(l)o)    for  Attic    rpixoi, 

(TTpicpco.     These  we  may  compare  with  the  common   Greek 

■ypa(f)ci>. 

Locrian  (l)dp€Lv         Att.  (pepetv. 

Elean  Fdpyov  Att.  epyov. 

Att.  ^dpadpov  Ep.  ^ip€$pov  Arcad.  C^peOpov. 

Dor.  "Apra/xtj  Att.  "Aprejtxij. 

Att.  (3dXXai  Arcad.  (eXkoi,  ecrbekXovrcs. 

Att.   6,p(TY}V  Ion.   €p(T7]V. 

J.  Schmidt  {K.  Z.  25.  23)  regards  this  variation  as  a  proof  that  the  original 
inflexion  ran  'ipa-qv,  gen.  dpaevos. 

Other  instances  sometimes  without  a  neighbouring  nasal 
or  liquid  are — 

Boeotian  yd  beside  Attic  ye. — Dorian  /ca,  Ep.  k€v. — Dor. 
TTOKa,  dWoKa,  Lesb.  dXXora  beside  Att.  TroVe,  aAXore. 

etra,  eTretra,  €V€Ka  beside  elrev,  eTreirez/,  eVeKe  on  Attic  in- 
scriptions (Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.  §  24). 

f  and  0.  We  find  an  interchange  of  e  and  o  in — 

Lesbian  ibovres  beside  Att.  obovres. 

ISoj/T€s  was  probably  connected  with  eSofmt  by  popular  etymology.  The 
o  of  6d6vT€s  is  probably  prothetic. 

Att.  6(3o\6s  Boeot.  d/3eAoj  Cret.  obeXos. 

The  original  c  has  in  Attic  been  assimilated  to  the  other  vowels. 
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Att.  'AttoAAcoi;         Doric  'AiriWcov. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure.  Professor  Sayce  {Intr.  to  Science 
of  Language,  i.  319)  explains  'f^iroXXwv  as  for  'A-KfoWuv  (?  Ak'^  oWojv)  and 
connects  it  with  ireKofjLai,  Sk.  Vcar,  making  it  mean  '  the  son  of  the  revolving 
one.' 

0  and  a  interchange  in —  o  and  a. 

Cretan  avap,  Hesjch.  Attic  ovap. 

ayKokat,  Hesych.  Attic  ayKakac. 

appdibeu),  Hdt.  Attic  oppoobeco. 

We  may  compare  the  representation  of  a  liquid  sonant  in 
Aeolic  by  0,  e.  g. 

(TTpoTayio),  l^LKoaTpoTos  :  Att.  o-Tparos. 
l3pox^(*iS,  Sapph.  2.  7-  A^t.  I3paxvs» 

KopCoL '  Kapbia,  Ildc^tot  is  a  gloss  of  Hesychius. 
L  and  €  interchange  in — 

Arcad.  and  Cyprian  Iv  Att.  iv. 

Epic  iyvvT]  (N.  212)  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  h-. 

Ion.  IcTTLr}  Att.  kcTTia. 

1  appears  in  place  of  e  in  Greek — 

tTTTTo?  :  cf.  equns ;  Sk.  agvas. 
TTLTvrjfxL  beside  n^Tavvvp.i. 
(TKibvr]fjLL  beside  a-KebdvpypLL. 
kLKpL(l)Ls  beside  Ae^ptoj. 

In  in-nos,  Lat.  equos,  the  alteration  of  the  (  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  following  guttural  which  is  labialieed.  rriTvrjfu  and  CKidvijfxi  perhaps 
follow  the  analogy  of  Kipvrjfu,  mXvafifiai  (beside  Kepdvvvfxi  and  rreXa^o;),  where  ip, 
i\  represent  a  liquid  sonant.  In  KiKpicpis  the  change  of  f  to  t  may  be  explained 
as  an  assimilation  to  the  character  of  the  succeeding  vowels.  For  i  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  guttural  consonant  we  may  compare  l-x'^vs,  Uktu,  where  the 
(  is  probably  prothetic.  A  coefficient  <  is  also  to  be  found  in  i-(t9i  the  impera- 
tive of  (Ipu  (OHthoff,  K.  Z.  23.  579). 

In  many  of  the  non-Ionic  dialects  e  passes  into  t  before  the 
vowels  0  and  a,  and  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  sometimes  be- 
fore €1 — 

Att.  Of  OS  Boeot.  Olos  Lacon.  (tlos. 

Att.  (y(o  Boeot.  Icov. 

So  in  the  contracted  verbs  in  eco-  Aristoph.  Lysis f.  gives  the 
Lacon ian  forms  iiraLVLcoy  pioyCofx^Sy  vp.vluip.is  :  and  in  the  future 
of  liquid  and  nasal  stems  we  have  ippfviia. 
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Aeolic  V.  The  grammarians  regarded  a  change  to  v  as  especially 
a  mark  of  the  Aeolic  dialect.  Thus  Epic  a/xvSi?  (cf.  ajuta), 
aWvbis  [aXXo-),  kiracrorvrepoi,  TrvjjiaTos,  al(TVjJivi]Tris  (atcra-)  were 
accounted  as  Aeolisms. 

Other  instances  of  the  appearance  of  v  in  close  connexion 
with  a  liquid  are  hiairpva-ioSi  irpvTavis,  irpvixva,  irpykies  (Trpo), 
t'-no^pv^a  [l^pox-)' 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Diphthongs  and  Semivowels. 

Speech  sounds  can  be  considered  either  separately,  i.  e.  Glides  and 
apart  from  the  combinations  in  which  they  occur  in  actual  *[^^2' 
speech,  or  they  can  be  considered  as  they  appear  actually  sounds. 
combined  in  words  and  syllables.  In  passing  from  one 
spoken  sound  to  another  there  are  glides  or  transitional 
sounds  for  which  there  are  no  fixed  alphabetic  symbols.  The 
acoustic  effect  depends  upon  the  force  and  rapidity  of  pronun- 
ciation. If  the  breath  passes  before  vocalization,  there  en- 
sues a  gradual  beginning ;  if  the  breath  is  held  back  till  the 
moment  of  vocalization  there  is  a  clear  beginning  as  in 
singing.  If  stress  is  laid  upon  the  initial  glide  in  the 
gradual  beginning  we  have  the  rough  breathing  h.  Similarly 
the  vowel  endings  can  be  clear,  gradual,  or  stressed  as  in  the  • 
case  of  the  Sanskrit  visarga.  Where  vowels  succeed  one  another 
in  different  syllables,  the  second  is  introduced  by  a  fresh  effort 
of  exspiration,  which  can  be  either  the  smooth  or  rough 
breathing.  The  frequent  instances  of  the  contraction  of  neigh- 
bouring vowels  in  Greek  and  Latin  show  that  the  intervening 
glide  was  soft  and  scarcely  perceptible,  and  this  is  incompatible 
with  a  check  of  the  voice  or  a  rough  breathing.  Apart  from  the 
succession  of  vowel-sounds  upon  one  another,  there  are  mono- 
syllabic combinations  of  vowels,  both  those  which  arc  known 
as  diphthongs,  and  those  in  which  a  semivowel  is  followed  by 
other  vowels. 

By   a  diphthong   we    understand    a   comljinaiion    of  two  I)ii»h- 
simple  vowels,  the  first  of  which  carries  the  stronger  accent,    ""°** 
pronounced    in    a   single    effort    of  the   breath.     Alj)habctic 
symbols  sometimes  stand  in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  iho 
tme  diphthongal  sound.    In  the  English  'he'  the  sound  is  really 
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Proper 
and  im- 
proper 
diph- 
thongs. 


Quantity 
in  diph- 
thongs. 


diphthongal  and  may  be  represented  by  -iy-^  while  the  sound 
of  who '  is  represented  by  uw  (cf.  Sweet,  Handbook  of  Fhonetics, 
§  209). 

Diphthongs  have  been  usually  divided  into  proper  and  im- 
proper. To  the  first  group  belong  such  combinations  as  ai^  ei,  au, 
ou,  that  is,  the  diphthongs  whose  second  component  involves 
a  closer  narrowing  of  the  mouth  than  the  first  ;  while  in 
the  second  group  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed^  and  the 
i  and  u  come  first.  Historically  speaking  the  diphthongs  of 
the  Indo-European  languages  had  i  and  u  in  the  second  place, 
while  the  so-called  improper  diphthongs  first  developed  at  a 
later  date  out  of  monosyllabic  e  and  0,  Besides  this  there  is 
a  physiological  justification  for  the  distinction  in  the  fact 
that  the  i  and  u  have  less  fulness  of  sound,  and  so  fall 
naturally  into  the  subordinate  place. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variation  of  quantity  in  the  com- 
ponents of  a  diphthong.  For  instance  the  first  component  is 
short  in  the  ai  of ' high '  and  ait  of  '  now,'  long  in  ^  he'  and 
who.  So  too  we  may  compare  the  old  Greek  a,  ry,  o),  di»,  r^v, 
wv  with  at,  et,  ot,  au,  et;,  and  in  Sanskrit  the  guna  (e,  0),  and 
rrddhi  (di,  du)  diphthongs.  We  may  say  then  that  a  diph- 
thong is  composed  of  a  sonant  or  syllable-forming  letter 
followed  by  a  semivowel.  A  complete  list  of  diphthongs 
gives  us 

ai  dif  ei  ei,  di  di. 
au  du,  eu  eu,  du  du. 
These  have  been  more  faithfully  preserved  in  Greek  than  in 
the  related  languages.  In  Sanskrit  we  have  e,  0,  di,  du. 
Of  these  e  and  0  are  regarded  as  the  corresponding  guna- 
vowels  to  i  and  u,  that  is,  strengthenings  of  i  and  u,  while  di, 
du  are  instances  of  a  still  higher  increment  of  i  and  u  and 
represent  the  corresponding  vrddhi-YO^Ql^. 

The  Greek  upsilon  was  a  modified  sound,  as  we  can  see  from 
the  transcription  of  the  full  Latin  u,  e.g.  Lucius  becomes  in 
Greek  not  Avkios  but  Kovkios.  The  Boeotians  still  further 
modified  i>  to  i.  But  in  the  diphthongs  v  possessed  a  fuller 
sound,  and  the  Roman  transliteration  of  MoCo-a  was  Musa. 
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Indo-Eui'opean  ai—  Greek  at,  Latin  ai,  ae.  Indo- 

ate(o  aedes,  aestas,  aestus.  European 

alFcav  aevum. 

ala-a  aequus. 

Aatos  laevus. 

,  r  scaevns,  ob-seae(v)iius, 

(       fecaev-ola. 
vaC  nae,  ne. 

TtapaC  prae. 

In  originally  unaccented  syllables  ai  becomes  in  Latin  i,  as  Latin  ai  in 
in  in-qulro  beside  quaero,  ex-lstumo  beside  destumo^  mensls  for^^,j*^f?^ 
wensais.     So  si  as  a  proclitic  is  unaccented,  like  the   Greek 
at,  and  stands  for  an    original    suai.     Compare  Oscan  sva4, 
svae,  Umbrian  sve,  Greek  at,  at^e. 

Indo-European  fl^=  Greek  ai),  Latin  au.  Indo- 

,  I'Qi  \  1  European 

(  taurus  (it  not   a    borrowed  ^^    ^ 
^""P"'  i      word). 

TTavpoSi  TTavo)  paucus,  pauper,  paullum. 

a-avxiJ-oV  aaOevis        ) 

XT       r  r  saucms. 

Hesycn.  j 

Kavkos  caulis. 

yavpos  gaudere. 

Here  vre  are  really  dealing  with  du ;  cf.  gdvisus :  but  the  d  is  shortened 
before  the  semivowel  followed  by  a  consonant. 

Opavoa  fraus. 

(TTavpos  instaurare. 

av,  avris  autem. 

kTio-kavdi  Lavema. 

In  originally  unaccented  syllables  in  Latin  au  becomes  w ; 
fraudor  but  defrudoy  claudo  but  cwiclmus,  etc. 

Indo-European  q  =  Greek  ct,  Latin  ei,  which  in  early  times  Jndo- 
becomcs  monoplithongous  and  is  written  i.  ^  uropeau 

'c€LKvv^i  dcico,  dico. 

K€t/^at  ceivis,  civ  is. 
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etjut  adeitur,  aditur. 

TTeideiv  fido. 

In  inscriptions  we  find  ei  used  to  represent  a  long  (close)  e, 

as  in  leigibus,  pleihes,  or  a  long  (open)  i,  as  in  veivos,faocseis. 

But  these  are  rather  graphic  representations  of  a  particular 

pronunciation  of  the  simple  long  vowel  than  true  diphthongs. 

Indo-  Indo-European  eu  =  Greek  eu,  Latin  ou^  which  becomes  u^ 

^^opean   ^^^  sometimes  ^  (p.  87). 

A  true  Latin  diphthong  eu  is  only  found  in  the  Leucesie  of 
the  Carmen  Saliare. 

Aei>Ko?,01d  Latin  loumen,  Loucina.  Classical  lumen, 

Lticina. 

€1/60  uro,  ur-na. 

€vh(ii  sudum. 

C^-vyos  jugera. 

€-p€v6-co  rufus,  robigo. 

But  these  words  may  come  from  tlie  Italian  dialects,  as  a  medial  9  should 
be  represented  in  Latin  by  d  (p.  148). 

TrXev-croiJiaL  plorare. 

So  TIoXvbevKrjs  is  transliterated  Polouces,  PoUuces,  Pollux. 

Indo-  Indo-European  oi=  Gieek  ot,  Latin  oi^oe,  which  in  classical 

uropean   ^jj^^g  l^ecomes  u,  e.  g. 

ohr]  oinvorsei,  oenus,  unus. 

But  in  final  (unaccented)  syllables  oi  becomes  in  Latin  ?, 
e.g.  ^ 

TOL  IS-tl. 

iTTTTots  equis  from  equois,  equois. 

The  i  o^qui  comes  from  its  accentuation  as  an  enclitic,  si  qtci, 
dliqui ;  M  may  be  on  the  analogy  of  uti,  etc. 

Other  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  instances  of  diphthongs  which 

thongs.  we  may  assume  to  have  existed  in  the  original  language,  but 
to  these  must  be  added  the  diphthongs  which  arose  from 
changes  of  sound  within  the  limits  of  the  separate  languages. 
In  Greek  for  instance  diphthongs  arose  from  the  coming  to- 
gether of  two  vowels  after  the  disappearance  of  an  intervening 
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spirant  or  semivowel,  and  appear  as  the  result  of  contraction 
and  epenthesis.  The  graphic  representation  of  the  Greek 
diphthong's  so  produced  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  original 
diphthongs,  but  the  sound  was  not  in  all  cases  the  same. 
Thus  the  sound  of  the  original  Greek  diphthongs  et  and  ov 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  et  and  ov 
which  resulted  from  contraction,  epenthesis,  or  compensatory 
lengthening  (cf.  p.  179). 

From  yay-L(i)  we  get  yaico. 


KaD-tft) 

Kato). 

Trav-Loa 

77a  tOJ. 

kXcF-l- 

KAet-ro?. 

y€V€(ro9 

yivov9. 

4777700-10 

0 

17777010,   1777700,  ?77770l>. 

Tp€L-€S  rpet?. 

In  all  these  instances  an  intervening  spirant  or  semivowel 
has  disappeared,  leaving  a  diphthong,  either  with  or  without 
contraction  of  the  vowel-sounds  so  brought  together. 

"With  the  phenomena  of  Hiatus,  Elision,  and  Contraction  as 
a  whole  we  shall  deal  when  we  treat  of  Sound  Combinations. 

Diphthongs  are  also  the  result  of  t  and  perhaps  y  Epen-  Epen- 
thesis.     Thus  where  a  syllable  ending  in  A.,  p,  or  v  is  followed  *^®3^^- 
by  an  t  sound,  this  t  vanishes  after  palatalising  the  preceding 
syllable  which  itself  develops  an  t  ^  (cf  p.  197)- 

Kepto)  Kclpoi,  etc. 

In   the   Lesbian   dialect  a  diphthong  with  t  is  developed 
before  s  in  cases  where  a  nasal  has  disappeared.     Other  dia- 
lects show  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  vowel : 
Tovs  Attic  Tovi  Les])ian  roty. 

OLKOva-avTs      Attic  aKova-as        Lesbian  CLKovaaLs. 
To   pass  on  now  from  the  question  of  the  origin  of  diph-  Tronuu- 
thongs  to  the  history  of  their  pronunciation  in  Greek,  a  com-  ofVinh- 

thongB. 
'  This  infection  of  a  precedinf^  syllal^le  by  a  followiriL,'  vowol  is  common  in 
Anglo-Saxon   '  cf.  j».  21^,  and  «H|)ccially  in  Old  Innh  whore  the  original  ter- 
mination has   to  be  inferred  from  the  effect   it  ban  bad    on   the   preceding 
KyUftble,  e.  g.  Latin  equi,  in  Old  Irif-h  eick. 

0 
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parison   of  tlie   different   dialects   at   different   stages   gives 
the  following  results. 
at.  ai  in  Greek  answers  to  ae  in  Latin,  and  was  the  Greek 

transcription  of  the  Latin  sound. 

In  Boeotian  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  at  is  repre- 
sented by  ae,  as  can  be  seen  in  such  instances  as  Alo-xp&>i^§as, 
Ava-avtaQ.  A^Oprj  for  AWpr]  appears  upon  a  vase  of  unknown 
origin,  but  the  alteration  of  at  is  probably  due  to  Roman 
influence.  After  the  reception  of  the  Ionian  alphabet  the 
Boeotians  wrote  r]  for  the  diphthong  at.  Thus  for  tTTTrorat, 
tTTTTorr]  :  for  Gry/Satos,  ©etjSTJo?.  At  a  still  later  date  the  Boeo- 
tians employed  et  to  represent  this  sound,  as  in  'A^az^eio?, 
where  the  et  was  pronounced  as  close  e. 

The  same  change  in  all  probability  went  on  in  other 
dialects,  and  is  indicated  by  the  criticism  of  Socrates  in 
Ar.  Nui.  872  : 

Ka\  Toicn  ^eiKea-iv  bieppvrjKoa-LV. 
We  have  an  interchange  of  at  and  et  in  the  conditional 
particle  in  Homer,  where  et,  et^e,  stand  side  by  side  with  at, 
at^e,  but  in  this  case  the  Oscan  svm  seems  to  point  to  at 
being  distinct  in  origin.  For  Attic  kt^lvo),  (pdetpoi,  Doric  has 
KTatvoi,  (f)0aLpa),  at  least  according  to  the  grammarians  (Ahrens 
2,  186).  The  meaning  of  this  interchange  we  cannot 
determine. 
(I.  The    Diphthong   et    seems   in   its   pronunciation   to  have 

approximated  to  close  e  as  in  German  See.  In  Ionic  and 
Attic  it  was  still  a  diphthong  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  afterwards  passed  to  the  ^-sound,  and  in  the  third 
century  B.  c.  to  i,  as  it  is  pronounced  now  in  Modern  Greek. 
The  change  is  seen  earliest  in  the  Boeotian  dialect.  Thus 
for  original  et  we  have  t  in  aiboi,  Alvias,  yiTcov. 

In  our  editions  of  the  Greek  authors  many  words  appear  in 
this  later  form,  as  for  instance  rtco  for  retco  and  IfxdTLov  for 
et/xarto2^.  The  Doric  etKco  is  older  than  Attic  t/coo,  v€L(J)€lv 
than  vi(f)eLv.  We  can  here  notice  too  that  the  quantity  of  t 
of  the  Homeric  dative  points  to  an  originally  fuller  termina- 
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tion  eitlier  in  -et  or  -at,  as  for  instance  in  klavrl^  t^rirl,  Au- 
7rer?i?.  There  is  also  a  variation  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  ending  of  the  modal  adverbs,  e.g*.  ?7p€/xet,  ai^atjotcorf, 
IxeyaKdia-Ti,  and  of  the  penultimate  syllable  in  w^eAeta,  o)(f)€kia, 
*Ep/xeta9,  *Ep/jtea9,  etc,  Attic  has  xiXlol  for  the  xclXlol  of 
Ionic  inscriptions.  The  Latin  transcription  wavered:  we 
have  Aeneas,  Galatea,  Sigeum,  but  Nilus  and  Chiron. 

An  unexplained  representation  of  the  diphthong  by  €  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Herodotean  aTrdSe^is,  ede^a,  etc.  as  well  as  in  the  word  npicr^vs,  IjBit. pris-cus,  for 
which  in  the  Cretan  dialect  we  have  rrpeiayevToiv  as  well  as  irpeiylcTToi, 
irpdyova,  etc. 

The  sound  of  ot  can  be  represented  by  the  sound  of  English  01. 
hoy.  Its  distinction  from  t  can  be  illustrated  by  the  difference 
of  koLixos,  XiiJios  as  quoted  in  the  oracle  (Thuc.  ii.  54).  In  old 
Boeotian  inscriptions  we  find  ot  represented  by  oe  as  in  Acoivv- 
ao€,  Koipavos.  After  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  Boeo- 
tians rendered  ot  by  v,  although  they  always  styled  them- 
selves Boicorot.  The  process  of  change  seems  to  have  been 
from  ot  to  VI,  as  in  the  Lesbian  locatives  Tvlbe,  tttiKvl,  which 
come  in  Sappho,  after  which  it  passed  to  ii.  The  progress  of 
itacism  has  led  to  modern  Greek  t. 

The  long  diphthongs  di,  ei,  oi,  were  not  in  all  probability  Long  diph- 
frequent  in  Indo-European.  In  the  Greek  at,  rji,  a)t,  the  first  ^^^^^' 
component  is  long  and  in  the  later  MSS.  t  was  written  under- 
neath^ as  in  a,  rj,  (o.  The  long  diphthongs  are  original  in 
the  datives  tinvuiL,  ixova-dt :  elsewhere  they  have  arisen  through 
the  lengthening  of  short  vowels,  e.g.  ato-^dz/ojutat,  ya-Oofju-jv, 
Xiy€Ls,  and  subj.  Xeyr^j.  In  the  first  century  B.C.  the  second 
component  was  no  longer  sounded  in  the  Attic,  and,  as  was 
already  the  practice  in  other  dialects,  was  no  longer  written. 
False  analogy  has  led  to  the  subscription  of  iota  in  such  in- 
Btances  as  ovtoj,  o7rt(7((r)oj,  irpoT^poi.  These  original  ablatives 
or  instrumentals  were  understood  to  be  datives  and  so  the 
iota  subscript  was  added  in  the  manuscripts. 

The  union  of  the  long  hard  vowels  a,  77,  co  with  the  semi- 
vowels V  in  a  diphthong  can  be  seen  in  vavs,  Epic  vnv^, 
Latin  ndiin,  where  the  a  was  originally  long.  Attic  has 
shortened    the    long  a  of  this   diphthong   in   Oavy,a,   ^Kavtra, 
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Similar  shortening-  has  taken  place  in  the  words  Zei;y,  Sk. 
dydm^  and  /3o{}s,  Sk.  gms^  Doric  /3(39. 

In  the  augmented  tenses  of  verbs  beginning  with  cv  we 
have  ?7V-,  as  in  rjvpov,  r]vha. 

The   sound   cou  which   comes    in   (£>vt6s  (E.  396),  and  the 

covTos,  crecovTov,  etc.  of  Herodotus  is  the  result  of  Crasis  and 

is  not  original.     Its  appearance  in  the  forms  doivfjia,  ^cou/xa^o}, 

is  peculiar  to  Herodotus. 

Short  diph-      In  the  short  diphthongs  av,  ev,  we  probably  have  the  u- 

av,  €v.         sound  full  and  not  narrowed  and  modified  as  in  v  ^lXov. 

In  Ionic  inscriptions  eo  replaces  ev,  but  eo  as  one  sound  by 
synizesis  is  a  close  neighbour  of  the  diphthong  eu. 

On  the  other  hand  ev  replaces  eo  in  such  instances  as 
TTotevvTaii  KaToiK€vvTOL>v  in  Ionic.  The  difference  between  the 
two  becomes  almost  a  mere  question  of  orthography.  Simi- 
larly we  also  find  on  Ionic  inscriptions  av  represented  by  ao. 

av,  €v  have  had  a  common  development.  The  second  com- 
ponent vowel  has  become  consonantal  till  finally  in  Modern 
Greek  the  two  diphthongs  are  sounded  av-  and  ev-  before 
sonants,  af-  and  e/^  before  surd  sounds. 

In  such  words  as  Katco  for  Kav-ico,  and  iraCai  for  Trav-tco,  the  v 

after  becoming  consonantal  disappeared.     In  Alexandria  the 

V  was  regarded  as  a  spirant;  so  AajBtb,  e.g.  for  Aavib,  would 

seem  to  show. 

ov.  The  diphthong  ov  passed   in   the  fourth  century  to   the 

sound  of  it.     Older  than  this  change  is  the  alteration  of  ov 

to  0. 

vttXv  ^ttXovoi}  passes  to  ttXcoo). 

\/sru  peoi  but  piaoixai. 

vt.  The   combination   vl    stands   apart    from   the    diphthongs 

proper,  as  its  components  are  both  soft  vowels  or  semivowels. 
In  Homer  it  appears  with  diaeresis  in  av't,  bpvt,  but  as  a 
single  sound  in  v^kvl,  ttXtjOvI,  etc. 

The  same  sound  occurs  in  /xma  and  the  fern.  sing,  of  the 
part.  perf.  act.  Before  a  consonant  the  combination  was  not 
allowed,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Homeric  optatives,  €KbvpL€v 
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(Q.  99)  and  baivvro  (12.  66^) ;  sometimes  it  was  even  disallowed 
before  a  vowel,  as  in  avabvTj  (i.  ^Jj). 

The  Latin  language,  as  we  find  it  in  classical  times,  is  History  of 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  diphthongs  proper.     The  only  one  *^®  ^'P^" 
which  survives  is  a?^,  and  even  here  we  find  a  strong  ten-  Latin, 
deney  to  substitute  a  simple  sound  for  the  diphthong.    In  the 
time  of  Cicero  for  instance  some  branches  of  the  Claudian 
gens  called  themselves  Clodii,  while  others  still  retained  the 
more  archaic  spelling  of  the  name. 

The  original  diphthong  al  is  frequent  in  the  oldest  Latin  Ai. 
inscriptions  and  survives  even  in  those  of  the  time  of  the- 
Empire,  both  in  the  body  of  a  word  and  also  in  the  suf- 
fixes of  cases.  In  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios, 
e.g.  (b.c.  250-150  circ),  we  find  aidilis,  aide  [aedeni),  Guaivod 
( Gnaeo),  quairatis  j  but  side  by  side  with  the  last  form  in  the 
same  inscription  we  find  aetate.  That  this  form  ai  however 
was  originally  dissyllabic  is  proved  by  its  scansion  in  the 
older  poets  (e.g.  rnagndi  rei  puhlicai  gratia^  Plant.  Mil.  103  ; 
a  scansion  which  became  a  traditional  archaism  in  poetry,  e.  g. 
Ae7i.  3.  354,  6.  747)  and  by  the  fact  that  the  second  com- 
ponent of  the  diphthong  is  represented  sometimes  in  inscrip- 
tions by  ei  (e.g.  conquaeisivi).  The  diphthong  passed  into  the 
monophthong  about  B.C.  200-150,  and  was  written  ae  ;  but 
the  spelling  ai  long  survived,  especially  in  the  legal  style, 
though  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  represent  in  the  ordinary 
language  any  difierence  in  pronunciation. 

In  the  few  cases  where  ai  occurs  in  classical  Latin  it  rcj>re- 
scnts  not  an  original  diphthong  but  the  result  of  a  contrac- 
tion, e.g.  maior  from  mahior^  aio  from  ahio.  In  originally  unac- 
cented syllables  ai  (ae)  becomes  i,  e.g.  incido  (caedo)  (v.  p.  79)- 

The  dij)hthong  a?i  may  either  represent  an  original  di})h-  Au. 
thong  or  be  a  secondary  product.     In  this  latter  case  it  is  the 
regular  representative  of  an  original  ou,  as  for  example : 

oFl9  avilla. 

6Fian'6s  avis,  autumo. 

Formed  from  &d}*autumuii{c{.maritumua)  originally  UBcd  of  augury ;  cf.  dfiofxcu. 
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\ovoti  lavo. 

Trroeoi  paveo. 

ovs  auris. 

Koeco  caveo. 

Koos  cavus. 

Boos  faveo. 

The  alternation  of  au  witli  3  may  be  a  relic  of  the  original 
on,  e.g.  lomenhcm,  lotus  \  os^icor,  oricilla ;  claiidicat^  {clodicat, 
Cic.  de  Or.  2.  61);  atfrustra  [fraus). 

On  the  other  hand  Latin  ati  is  often  developed  from 
an  original  5.     Thus  we  find 

cautes  but  cos,  cotes  ;   cf.  catus^  Indo-European  htos. 
plaudo  beside  plodo.     The   compounds    explodo,  etc.  show 
that  the  0  is  original,  as  au  in  composition  becomes  H  (claudo, 
concludo). 

ausculum,  etc.  beside  6s,  osculum,  Sk.  as ;  cf.  aureae,  auriga 
(also  origa),  ostium  (also  austium). 
Cauda,  caudex  beside  coda,  codex, 
aula  beside  olla. 

Claudius,  claudus,  beside  Clodius  (nXahapos  ?). 
fauces  but  focale,  suffocare. 
Plautus  but  Plotius,  semiplotia. 

Efaurio  may  be  connected  with  Karauffai,  fcaOavcrai  (Hesych.),  h^avari^p 
(Aesch.Fra(/.  355%  but  in  composition  we  have  dehorire.  Others  suppose  the 
stem  to  be  ghos-,  Sk.  ghasy  seen  in  hasfa ;  cf.  '  latus  liasta  haurire.^  (Cf. 
K.  Z.  xxviii.  157.  sq.) 

^\xt  fauUis^  cautus^  not  ^fotiis,  ^cotus.  That  au  was  not  the 
same  in  pronunciation  as  0  is  proved  by  the  story  in  Suet. 
Vesj).  22.  Mestrius  Florus  a  Consular  having  pronounced 
j)laustra  as  plostra  was  greeted  the  next  day  by  Vespasian 
as  Flaurus  ^. 

Au  is  the  most  stable  of  the  Latin  diphthongs,  but  never- 
theless began  very  early  to  pass  into  the  sounds  0  or  u.  In 
one  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  we  have,  we  find  the  form  Fola 
for  Paula.  We  may  compare  the  representation  of  av  in 
Greek  by  ao  (Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.  §  118). 

^  In  the  common  language  au  was  often  corrupted  to  o  without  any 
philological  justification,  e.  g.  orum  for  aurum,  where  au  is  oinginal  (cf.  rifws, 
Sk.  ausas). 
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In  originally  unaccented  syllables  au  becomes  u  in  excuso, 
concludo  ;  but  oe  in  ohoedio.  For  this  dipbthong  in  combi- 
nation with  other  sounds  cf.  p.  189. 

The  diphthong  ei  seems  to  have  been  pronounced  with  Ei. 
a  sound  midway  between  e  and  I,  and  wdth  one  or  other  of 
these  sounds  it  early  became  identified.  Only  in  the  earliest 
inscriptions  is  it  to  be  taken  as  a  true  diphthong ;  elsewhere 
it  is  merely  a  graphic  representation  of  e  or  i,  Lucilius 
attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  use  of  ei  and  ^,  but  they 
were  not  observed  (Ritschl  Op.  4.  376),  and  practically  even 
in  the  very  earliest  inscriptions  we  find  ^  and  ei  side  by  side. 
So  great  is  the  confusion  between  the  three  sounds  ei,  i,  e,  or 
rather  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another  in  pronunciation, 
that  we  find  ei  used  to  represent  e,  I,  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  trace  of  an  original  diphthong  (e.g.  decreivit^ 
audeire).  The  confusion  even  extends  to  the  short  vowels,  so 
that  we  find  impeirium,  Jieicce  ;  and  in  many  instances  we  get 
the  same  form  indifferently  wdth  e,  i,  ei,  e.g.  i^erij  here,  herei 
(Ritschl  Op.  2.  622). 

In  meio,  peior  the  diphthong  is  the  result  of  a  contraction 
(nieihio,  peiior). 

The  diphthong  eu  only  appears  in  the  single  instance  of  Eu. 
Leiicesie  in  the  Caiinen  Saliare.     Elsewhere,  according  to  an 
invariable  Latin  law,  it  becomes  ou  and  then  later  m. 

The  rules  for  the  change  of  an  original  eu  in  Latin  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Eu  invariably  l^ecomes  ou. 

2.  Before  a  vowel  this  ou  remains  unchanged:  e.g.  noviis: 
vios,  novem  :   ivvid,  moveo  :   ajxcva),  ovare  :   €vd((t},  lov-is  :   Zcvy. 

3.  Before  a  consonant  it  becomes  w,  e.g.  AevKtoi,  Loucios 
(inscriptions)  Zwciw*  :  (evy€a,jiif/cra  :  d\x^vo),7mitare  :  nuiidinae, 
(novem,  nour^. 

An  eu  in  Latin,  where  not  the  result  of  contraction,  repre- 
aents  an  original  nghu ;  e.  g.  levis :  iKaxys,  brevis :  ftpa-yy'i 
(Indo-European  Ing/iu-,  brnghu-). 

Neuter,  neiUiquam,  neu,  ceu,  sen  are  only  the  result  of  an 
abbreviated  pronunciation  of  ne-iit'uiuam,  etc. 
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For  the  diphthong  in  unaccented  syllables,  etc.  v.  p.  187. 
Oi.  This  diphthong*   existed  in   early   Latin   and   survived  to 

the  beginning"  of  the  first  century  B.C.  in  the  formal  and 
archaic  style,  *e.g.  oina^  moincipieis  in  the  Lex  Tliona.  But 
just  as  ai  became  ae,  so  oi  became  oe^  and  this  latter  diphthong 
survived  in  the  time  of  Cicero  in  the  archaic  style  (e.g.  de 
Legg.  iii.  §§  6-11  we  find  ploera,  oenus^  coerari,  oesiis)  and 
always  in  some  words  [foedus^  poena^  Poeni,  Coelius) ;  oe  pro- 
nounced as  a  modified  German  0,  then  sunk  in  most  words  to 
^,  but  we  find  moenia  and  munia,  poenire  and  jounire  side  by 
side,  and  always  jooena,  Foemis  ;  cf.  ohoedire.  The  change 
may  be  paralleled  by  the  change  ot,  oe,  v,  of  the  Boeotian 
dialect  (Meyer_,  Gk.  Gr.  §  114). 

In  some  few  words  (e.g.  fidus,  vicus,  vinum)  an  original  oi 
may  have  become  I  by  an  alteration  of  oi  to  ei,  but  of  these 
vicus^  vinum  may  be  borrowed. 

The  diphthong  oe  results  from  a  contraction  in  coepi  (co-ejd), 
coetns  (co-itus). 
Ou.  The  diphthong  ou  in  Latin  never  represents  an  original 

ou,  that  is  an  ou  existing  before  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Latin  language.  That  diphthong,  if  ever  existing  at  all  in 
Latin,  is  represented  by  u. 

Boues  for  example  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
dialects  ;  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere,  the  initial  consonant  in 
pure  Latin  can  only  be  v  representing  Indo-European  g 
initial  before  a  vowel. 

Ovis  is  similarly  borrowed ;  the  true  Latin  form  is  "^avis  ^ 
which  survives  in  avilla,  avena  (sheep-grass). 

This  oti  representing  an  original  eu  when  accented  is  kept 
before  vowels,  in  which  case  the  second  element  of  the  diph- 
thong becomes  consonantal,  but  in  unaccented  syllables  it 
sinks  to  ^  ;   so  novus  beside  deimo^  monui  (=.mone-ui). 

The  old  forms  sovo^  soveis  of  the  inscriptions  by  the  side  of 
stiuSf  tuus  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  original  exist- 

^  Ovis  instead  of  avis  may  possibly  be  due  to  an  assimilation  to  hovis. 
Avilla,  avena  m&j  come  from  the  stem  aa-  in  agnus. 
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ence  of  two  parallel  stems,  so  that  eoj  (seitos)  corresponds  to 
sovos,  OS  {(tFos)  to  SliUS. 

Before  consonants  this  ou  becomes  u  or  0,  the  latter  being* 
apparently  a  latter  formation  ;  e.g.  the  regular  participle  of 
mov.eo  is  '^mTitiis,  which  appears  in  mutare  ;  motus  is  a  later  for- 
mation with  the  vocalisation  of  the  finite  verb.  So  we  have 
lohus  and  huhus,  dpilio  and  ilpilio,  robigo  and  rub'igo  (e-pev^-os). 
Tabulating  our  results  we  find  : 

Latin  eu       =  original  ngJiu. 
au  {d)=  original  au,  oit, 
ou[m)  =  original  eu. 

The  semivowels  of  the  Indo-European  alphabet  are  ^,  n,  r,  The  Semi- 

7  vowels. 

The  characteristic  of  a  semivowel  is  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  plays  the  part  of  a  vowel,  i.e.  it  is  capable  of 
forming  a  syllable  by  itself  either  with  or  without  accom- 
pamdng  consonants,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  a  consonant, 
that  is,  it  possesses  no  proper  sound  of  its  own  but  combines 
with  a  vowel  proper  to  form  a  syllable. 

For  example  in  the  word  -ndOua  the  t  is  consonantal.  It  has 
no  proper  and  independent  sound  of  its  own  but  acts  only,  to 
adopt  De  Saussure's  term,  as  'a  sonantic  coefficient'  of  the 
proper  vowel  e.     (Cf  De  Sauss.  p.  8.) 

But  in  the  thematic  aorist,  e.  g.  e-Tnd-o-v,  which,  as  we  Expulsion 
have  seen  (p.  ^y),  in  the  case  of  roots  containing  e  in  the 
present  stem,  is  regularly  formed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  e, 
the  I  appears  no  longer  accompanied  by  another  vowel  but 
stands  by  itself  between  two  consonants.  Ipso  facto  it  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  coefficient  glide-sound  to  e,  but  becomes  fully 
and  independently  vocal. 

What  happens  in  the  stems  Trei^-,  7rt^-,  with  the  semivowel 
y,  happens  alfio  in  the  stems  (fxvy-,  cj^vy-  (of  (pivyco,  icjwyov), 
with  the  semivowel  u. 

With  regard  to  these  semivowels  ?*,  u,  we  may  say 
generally  that  when  appearing  between  two  consonants  they 
are  autophthongous  or  fully  vocal :  when  following  a  vowel 
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they  are  symphthongous  or  merge  with  tlie  preceding  vowel 
into  one  sound  called  a  diphthong ;  when  coming  between  a 
consonant  and  a  vowel  they  are  fully  consonantal^. 
1  and  ic  consonantal  are  in  this  book  written  i,  u. 
Liquids  Now  T,  /,  m  and  n  stand  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as 

Nasals  ^  ^^^  -  *  ^^^^^  happens  in  the  one  case,  happens  also  in  the 
other.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  57),  that  as  from  Tret^o) 
we  get  a  strong  or  thematic  aorist  ^ttlOov,  and  from  irikoixai  a 
thematic  aorist  e-TrA-o/xr/y,  both  alike  characterised  by  the  loss 
of  €  in  the  stem,  so  from  bipK-ofxaL,  KXiir-Tco,  ^i:evd-(ti  (cf. 
TTevO-os  and  TretVofxat  for  n^vO-aoixai)  we  ought  to  get  by 
expulsion  of  the  e  the  thematic  aorists  ^i-irvO-ov,  ^e-KXir-ov, 
"^i-bpK-ov.  Now  this  last  form  we  do  actually  find  in  San- 
skrit. We  have  there  a  form  ddrcam,  corresponding  exactly 
to  ebpKov,  and  we  know  that  the  liquids  r,  I  in  Sanskrit  have 
under  certain  circumstances  the  value  of  vowels  ;  that  is,  they 
form  a  syllable  by  themselves  without  the  addition  of  any 
written  vowel.  From  the  stem  dark,  e.  g.  we  get  d-da-drk- 
a-9ita,  from  the  stem  par  we  get  pi-pr-mds,  etc.,  where 
r  represents  the  liquid  with  the  value  of  a  vowel,  and  where 
the  liquid  is  no  longer  a  consonant,  but  is  fully  and  indepen- 
dently sonant. 
Liquid  Brugmann  and  his  followers  have  sufficiently  justified  the 

Sonants,  hypothesis  that  this  liquid  sonant  is  not  a  special  development 
of  Sanskrit,  but  existed  as  such  in  the  original  Indo-European 
language,  and  that  traces  of  it  are  found  in  all  branches  of 
the  Indo-European  family.  But  while  in  Sanskrit  the  vowel- 
sound  of  the  liquid  is  never  written,  in  the  other  languages  it 
is  written.  This  liquid  sonant,  the  sound  of  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  indefinite,  found  no  peculiar  equivalent  in 
the  alphabets  of  the  different  nations  :  each  represented  it  by 
that  vowel,  or  combination  of  vowels,  which  it  seemed  to 
them  most  to  resemble.  When,  therefore,  we  find  in  Greek 
KapbC-a,  in  Latin  cordis,  in  Gothic  hairto,  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  a  Greek  a  answers  to  a  Latin  0  and  Gothic  ai,  but, 

^   In  such  cases  as  v-qt,  dorfx-f],  etc.  the  semivowels  do  not  really  immediately 
follow  the  vowel,  an  intermediate  sound  having  dropped  out,  e,  g.  vr]fi. 
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looking  to  the  Sanskrit  Jirdi^  we  must  suppose  that  the  varia- 
tion of  vowels  in  the  three  languages  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  vowel-sound  of  the  liquid  sonant,  not  finding  its  exact 
equivalent  in  any  alphabet,  was  differently  represented  in 
each. 

The  liquid  sonants  (/,  r)  are  thus  represented  in  the  different 
languages  with  which  we  are  concerned  : 

r  =  Sk.   r  Gk.  ap,  pa  Lat.  or. 

I  =  Sk.  T  Gk.  aA,  aA  Lat.  ol,  ul. 

o  •  '  ' 

But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  eventually,  at  any  rate,  the 
Greek  aA,  e.  g.,  as  the  graphical  representation  of  a  sonant, 
differed  in  pronunciation  any  more  than  in  writing  from  oX 
representing  an  original  al. 

In  those  cases  where  we  have  only  one  language  to  go  by,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  that  combination  of 
letters  which  may  represent  a  liquid  sonant  does  actually  stand 
for  it  in  any  given  case,  and  not  rather  for  an  original  vowel 
plus  an  original  consonant.  Where,  however,  the  same  stem 
in  a  corresponding  formation  or  inflexion  is  found  in  a  kin- 
dred language,  the  agreement  or  non-agreement  of  the  vowel 
is  a  sure  test.  The  Greek  aAAoj,  e.g.  (for  akios)  compared 
with  the  Latin  al'ius^  shows  by  the  agreement  of  the  vowels 
that  both  correspond  to  an  original  alios :  the  Greek  KapbCa, 
as  compared  with  the  Latin  cordis,  shows  by  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  vowels  that  both  correspond  to  an  original 
l;rdi-. 

The  existence  of  nasal  sonants  is  more  hypothetical.     Liquid  Nasal 
sonants  exist  as  such  in   Sanskrit :  nasal  sonants  have  left    °^^"  ^' 
slight  trace  of  their  nasal  character  even  in  that  language. 
But  a  comparison  of  the  following  words  out  of  many  that 
might  be  given  leaves  little  doubt  on  the  subject: 


TaTO'i 

Sk. 

,  ta/d 

Lat. 

-tentus. 

Paroi 

(J  aid 

-ventus. 

(ai'To)/xaros 

maid 

(com)mcntu8. 

5-vo\ia 

nama 

nomcn. 

€7rrci 

sapid 

septcm,  etc. 

Evidently   that   which  happened  in  the  case  of  the  liijuid 
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sonants  has  happened  here  :  only  that  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek 
the  nasal  has  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  of  itself  whatever, 
and  being"  represented  solely  by  the  vowel-sound  with  which 
it  was  accompanied,  raros,  tatd,  -tentus  must  all  go  back  to 
an  original  tnto,  where  n  represents  the  nasal  sonant.  In 
these  cases,  therefore,  there  is  no  trace  whatever  left  of  the 
nasal  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  but  it  is  simply  represented  by 
its  accompanying  vowel-sound.  In  Latin,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  the  consonantal  and  the  vowel-sound  of  the  sonant  are 
represented  in  writing,  and  the  result  en  is  not  distinguishable, 
except  by  inference  from  connected  words,  from  an  original 
vowel  plus  an  original  consonant. 

The  representatives  of  the  nasal  sonants  («,  m)  in  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  as  follows : 

n    =  Sk.  a  Gk.  a,  av  Lat.  en. 

m  =  Sk.  a  Gk.  a,  ajw,  Lat.  em. 

The  special  treatment  of  the  sonants  in  various  combinations 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under  the  respective  letters. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  liquid  and  nasal  sonants  have 
their  representatives  in  modem  languages. 

When  we  say  '  Jiy  father  u  olcl^^  '  My  ankle  is  huHl  '  Tad- 
dhigioii  Station,^  '  Give  them  a  book,'  the  words  ''father,  '  ankle,' 
are  dissyllabic,  '  Paddmgton '  is  trisyllabic,  '  them '  forms  a  syl- 
lable. But  in  no  case  is  any  definite  vowel  heard  in  the  final 
syllable :  the  syllables  are  formed  by  the  trilling  of  the 
liquids,  and  the  grunting  of  the  nasals.  The  sounds  might 
more  properly  be  represented  hj  fathr,  ankl,  Paddingfn,  tkm. 

So  in  French,  e.g.  theatre  is  trisyllabic,  but  the  last  syllable 
is  only  the  liquid  sonant,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  words 
like  edel  in  German. 

The  Semi-  As  will  be  Seen  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Ablaut 
vowels  as  ^p  223),  the  quantity  of  i  or  u  in  any  syllable  depends  upon 
the  accent  of  the  word  in  which  they  occur.  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  group  i  and  u  as  sonants  along  with  the  hard 
vowels  a,  e,  0,  but  in  consideration  of  the  twofold  nature  of  their 
functions  we  have  preferred  to  deal  with  them  separately. 
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Indo-European  i  =  Greek  t,  Latin  i : 

biKT)  in-dic-are. 

€-7TL0-ov  fid-es. 

Fib-ilv,  Fib- pis  J  Ficr-Tcop        vid-eo. 

t-FiK-Tov  vic-em. 

ri-FiQeFos  vidu-us. 

\xivvOeiv  minuere. 

-tKoj  -icus. 

d/x^t  ambi-. 

oTiK-Tos  in-stig-are. 

kUiv  ci-ere. 

^-\n:-ov  re-lic-tus. 

-los  -ius. 
ipLoKia  (measure  of  meal,    )    .    .,       ... 

Hesych.)  |  '™'^'^'  ^v^^^^go. 

Fiov  viola. 

IV  (avTTiv'  KvTTpLOL  Hesjch.)  i-s. 

With  IV  the  Cyprian  for  av-nqv  and  avrov  we  may  compare  the  demonstra- 
tive -t  of  ovTOja-i,  or  else  it  answers  to  afiv. 

T7po(T-iT6s  red-itus. 

In  Lxvos  the  guttural  has,  as  often,  been  aspirated  before 

the  nasal,     txvos  possibly  answers  to  ima(/o  for  ihmagor^. 

Indo-European  I  =  Greek  t,  Latin  I : 

Fls  vis. 

el^xev  (ecr-t/x€z;)  s-imus. 

F  ply  OS  or  a  ply  OS  frigus. 

6\il3a)  af-ttig-ere. 

6Lyyav(D{  Vd/nz/wiih  pre-  )  n 

sent  stem  nasabsed)  J 

Flos  (for  Flaos  cf.  Flao-       \ 

r  ,  /  >  virus,  virosus  (virouentus). 

riVT'SyLOiLS  J  \  / 

Flria  vitcx,  vitis,  vicre,  vimcn. 

lOapos  Idus  (properly '  the  full  moon '). 

HcdychiuB  giveR  Wapaii,  which  ha«  a  number  of  BenJien ;  in  tho  bohho  of 
xa6ap6s  the  word  comes  in  the  Anthology  xv.  22  Kpavav  lOaptiv.  IIcHychius 
*Uo  giTM  Wop*    ii/Oiwt,  which,  accordiDg  to  Cobet,  is  for  Homeric  il9ap. 


Indo-Euro- 
pean I. 


Indo-Euro- 
pean i. 
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kAiVo),  kXltvs  clivus,  inclino,  Clitumnus. 

Kvla-a  nidor. 

TTLCOVi  TTTVCi)  (=    TTtVtO).)         pituita. 

Kplfxa  crimen. 

i^os  viscus. 

Indo-Euro-      Indo-European  it  =  Greek  v,  Latin  H  : 

pean  ti.  , 

Qjyov  jugum. 

^vyrj  fuga. 

IJLvIa  (for  fjivcr-Lo)  musca. 

TTvdfxriv  (for  (j)v9[xr]v)         fundus  (for  fud-nus). 
The  initial  aspirate  of  cpvOfXTju  changed  according  to  Grassmann's  law  of  dis- 
similation (cf.  p.  174). 

Tvix^os  tiimere. 

viro  sub. 

virep  super. 

As  the  Sk.  upa,  upari  show  no  initial  spirant,  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms 
are  probably  for  e^-vir6,  k^-vnip,  with  the  e  of  the  first  compound  lost  before  the 
accented  syllable. 

bv(o,  hvo  duo. 

XvxJ^os  luc-erna. 

€-pv9p-6s  ruber 

k\-U€lv  cluere. 

kXvtos  inclutus. 

Indo-Euro-      Indo-European  u  =  Greek  v,  Latin  %  : 

yXv(f)0)  glubo. 

OvpLos  fumus. 

TTvp  purus. 

jxvs  mus. 

vvv  nun-c. 

(TKVTos  scutum. 

VSf  (TVS  SUS. 

The  retention  of  the  initial  a  in  Greek  may  be  due  to  assimilation. 

^Tpyjicav  E/Umo. 

This  is  the  old  name  of  the  Tiber ;  the  root  is  '  \^sreu ;  cf.  Eng. 
stream. 
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&l^l 

jus. 

yMoa 

mutus. 

TTvOo} 

puteo. 

I3ov-\v-t6s» 

so-lu-tus. 

Indo-European  i,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  appears  in  Semi- 
Greek  as  the  rough  breathing,  in  Latin  as^  :  Conso- 
ls                         Sk.  7/ds.  ^*^*«- 
vixcls,  i5ju/xe?           Sk.  yusma, 
ixTiJLLvr]                    Sk.  yudh-, 
rjirap                       Sk.  ydkrt            Lat.  jecur. 

Initial    aspiration   in    Greek   is    frequently   irregular   (cf. 

p.  ^73)' 

This  semi-consonantal  i  must  be  distinguished  from  the 

spirant  J,  which  appears  initially  in  Greek  as  (,  though  in 

Sanskrit,  Latin  and  English,  original  7'  is  represented  by  the 

same  letter  as  i,  e.  g. 

Sk.  yugdm  (vyov  jugum  yoke, 

(opa  year, 

ydkrt  rjirap  jecur. 

Answering  to  Sk.  Vycj  (offer)  we  have  in  Greek  ay-ios;  answering  to  Sk. 
*/ya%  (be  heated)  we  have  Greek  fccy. 

In  Greek  Zevj  the  Z  originated  in  an  original  di-,  cf. 
Sanskrit  dydus,  Latin  lov-is,  Dies-piter. 

Indo-European  i  between  two  vowels  fell  out  in  Greek 
after  all  vowels  except  v,  e.  g. : 

6^610?      =    8609, 

bebFota  =  biibd)  (cf.  p.  20). 

TLfXaLCi)    =    TLfxdoi. 

brjXoLO)  :=  brjKoo}. 

Htlarat  should  pa«g  to  KtaTai,  but  on  the  analogy  of  Httfiat  the  form  Htlarat 
is  kept  as  well  as  the  correct  form.     This  word  really  represents  Ktyr^rai. 

Consonantal  j^  appears  instead  of  t  in  certain  words  where 
ihe  diphthong  in  the  interior  of  a  word  appears  metrically  as 
short,  e.  g. : 
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N.  275'  ov8'  ap€Tr]V  olos  €(T(tl  (olos  =  o-toy). 

2.    105.    ToloS  €CDV  oloS  OVTLS  'AxOttWy  \aXKOyjLT(i}V(iiV. 

n.  235*   CLViTTTOTioh^s  \a}xai^vvai  (  =  )(Ct//a-'i€Vi'at). 
V.  379*   (fJLTTdiov  (=  (jjLTra-Lovy 

The  1^,  instead  of  forming  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding 
vowel,  plays  the  part  of  initial  consonant  to  the  succeeding 
syllable. 

This  consonantal  t  also  appears  in  the  so-called  shortening 
of   a  diphthong  in  hiatus,  e.  g.    avbpa  fxoL  ^vveire   {=  avbpa 
fxo-L  ivveire),  b.  429  AlyvTTTirj,    B.  ^^J  *Io-rtataz',  B.  811   eort 
be  rt9  TTpoTT6,poL6€  ttoKlos  atTTcta  KoX(ovr],  B.  415  b-^toio. 
II-  u  becomes  I,  -Icov  of  comparatives  =  -u(ov,  Sanskrit  -lyams. 

And  in  presents  like  tSfco  (Horn.  IbXov  v.  204),  kovIco,  pirjvia) 
(B.  7^9)5  KiT^^^  (Soph.  P/iil.  697)  TToXys  5'  avcK-qKiev  Ibputs 
(N.  705)  the  -io)  stands  for  -uca. 

Such  explanations,  however,  both  of  the  shortening  of 
diphthongs  and  the  alternation  of  I  and  t  are  to  be  regarded 
as  hypothetical. 
Consonan-  The  consonantal  u  is  not  to  be  distinguished  in  Greek 
^  V^  from  the  digamma,  the  spirant  sound  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  v,  English  to.  There  is  nothing  like  the  criterion 
given  in  the  case  of  consonantal  i  by  the  distinction  between 
initial  C {=  spirant  j)  and  the  rough  breathing  (=  t)  in 
Greek.  U  will,  therefore,  be  better  treated  under  the  head  of 
the  spirants  ;  but  we  give  a  few  instances  below  where  it 
appears  as  v : — 

TaXavpivos  for  TaXa-Fpivos. 
aviayos  for  a-FcFaxos  :  of.  Fi-fax-f]' 
avipvaav  for  a-Fep-vcrav. 
\fvel.        €vXr]pa  for  i-FXi^pa,  Lat.  lora,  Hesych.  avX-qpov. 
evpvs  for  e-Fpvs,  Sk.  varlyas. 
aTTavpdu)  =  aTT-a-Fpdo). 
so  cLTTovpas  =  diTo-Fpas :  cf.  diro-epa-e  (verrere). 

V  veg.  j  av^dvo),  for  d-F^dv(o  :  cf.  d-Fi^cjn,  Lat.  veg-eo. 

V  ug.    \  avyj],  for  d-Fyy] :  cf.  vyiris  =  Sk.  ngrd. 

Forms    like    Kovpos   for   KopFos    will    be    .explained    later 

(p.  185). 
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In    Latin  the  semivowels  i  and  u  between  vowels  either  i  and  « in 
appear  as  consonants  or  else  disappear  altogether. 

Consonantal  2c,  after  an  originally  unaccented  vowel,  appears 
as  V,  as,  for  instance, 


navis      bes 

ide  ijre 

ek  vr]os. 

clavis 

jj 

kXtjls. 

scaevus 

j> 

cTKaiFos 

laevus 

j> 

XaiFos, 

aevum 

yy 

aiF(av. 

(bovis 

a 

^oFos), 

gravis 

)5 

(3apv^. 

After  accented  vowels  i  and  w  disappear, 

boere  but  hovdre  corresponding  to  fiofav. 

So  ama-i-o  becomes  mno,  as  rt/ixaico,  rtjuw. 
mone-i-o  becomes  moneo,  as  (piXico,  (^iXw. 
audi-i-o  becomes  audio,  like  KT]Kioi),  Ibio). 
congru-i-o  becomes  congruo,  as  (Spvico,  jSpvo). 

After  the  loss  of  the  semi-consonantal  i,  the  final  vowel  of 
the  stem  is  shortened  before  the  following  vowel,  but  the 
original  quantity  appears,  for  instance,  in  fu-vi-mus  (Ennius 
in  Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  42.  §  168).  Compare  the  length  of  v  in 
(f)vofj,€v  (Ar.  Av.  106).  Similar  cases  are  ple-i-oses,  which 
becomes  jjleores  (in  S.  C.  de  Bacch.),  glares  ;  cf.  TrAe-t-cor. 
So  a2ire-i-us  becomes  aureus ;  cf.  xpi^o-e-t-oy,  \pv(Tf.os.  e-i-o 
becomes  eo  ;  cf.  €t/xt. 

So  an  original  dhu-i-o  gives  suffio,  Greek  Ovdi,  Ovlu),  and 
bhi-i-o  giYG^Jio,  Greek  <\)V(£t  Aeol.  (^v^cd  and  (jylrixa. 

Before  unaccented  vowels  i,  u  are  consonantal,  even  in 
classical  times  in  poetry,  gefiva  (-v^),  a^nefe  (-kj^),  tenuia 
(-ww),  and  so  too  m'duus  or  milvun  indifferently. 

After  consonants  ui^  uo  become  vl,  vo,  as  'Seluo  becomes  solvo, 
veluo  becomes  volvo,  suaduix  becomes  suadvi.s,  suavis. 

The  combinations  au,  ouy  eu  have  been  treated  under  the 
diphthongs,  while  those  of  ue  with  consonants  will  be  treated 
under  Consonantal  Combinations. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  liquid  sonants  have  been  sufficiently  Tlu-  lifpii*! 
explained  (p.  57).     We   need    only   nqx  at  the   hiw,   tliat  ^ he  y*^|J|j'j^  "*  " 
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liquids  appear  as  consonants  before  vowels,  as  sonants  before 
consonants.  As  consonants  they  will  be  treated  later  on  ; 
as  sonants  they  appear  in  the  following  instances.  r=Gk.  ap, 
pa.  |=Gk.  aX,  Xa.  "We  can  classify  them  either,  as  below, 
according"  to  the  diflPerent  formations  in  which  they  occur,  or 
according  to  the  particular  sounds  before  which  they  appear, 
e.  g.  : 

(i)  Before  consonantal  sounds,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
e.  g.  in  Terpa-Tos,  Trarpa-crt,  rjirap. 

(2)  Before  t  as  in  airaipco  (for  (nrap-LO)),  (TKaXXo)  (for  o-KaAtto). 

(3)  As  transitional  sounds  before  sonants  with  a  following 

r  or  I,  e.  g.  (iap-vs  (jBrp-),  rdk-ds  (tIX-). 
In  thema-  Liquid  sonants,  classified  according  to  the  formation  in  which 
they  occur,  appear  in  simple  thematic  aorists  from  present 
stems  containing  p  or  A,  e.  g.  pres.  stem  bepK,  thematic  aor. 
ebpaKov  (ebpKov).  The  same  sonant  appears  in  the  Homeric 
adverb  virobpa  for  virobrK,  the  Sanskrit  -drc-.  k  in  Greek  dis- 
appears at  the  end  of  a  word  (except  in  eK,  ovk),  and  we  have 

virobpa  left. 

/■  €T:pa6ov  (iirrOov)  \ 
TrepO-  <  €7rpd6€To  >  Homeric  forms. 

V  biairpaOieiv  / 

c>  r  eirapbov  (eirrbov). 

(  diTOTTapbcov,  TTapb'qcroiJLaL. 
TepiT-  Tap7:(i)ixe6a  (rrii-). 

Tp€(f)~  €Tpa(f)OV  {eTTCpOv). 

According  to  Veitch,  the  form  is  exceedingly  rare,  if  not  doubtful.  The 
best  MSS.  give  erpaxpe  (^.  90)  and  erpacpe  8'  kvSvKecvs  koI  abv  Oepdirovr'  dvofiTjvfv 
(*.  279).  So  also  in  B.  661  TAj/TroAf/ios  5'  kirel  cvu  Tpd(J>'  kvl  iMcydpo)  (vnrjfCTw,  but 
in  inferior  authorities  we  find  rpdcpr]  kv,  while  in  T.  201  we  find  6s  Tpdcprj  kv 
Zrjiiw  'WdKTjs,  which  is  universally  accepted;  cf.  also  A.  222.  The  strong  aor. 
pass.  kTpd<pT]v  {krrcpTjv)  is  common. 

,  (  dva-TTap-ets  Hdt.  9.  94. 

\     r  r^  J    \  bia-Tiapfi  Lucian  Pise.  51. 
(TT^XXoa  icrrdkrjv. 

The  very  rare  form  lardxe-qv  (C.  I.  G.  3053)  is  a  case  of  false  analogy. 

Ketpo)  (Ke/3-ta))         Kapfi  Hdt.  4.  iiJ7,  .etc. 
^p^X~  €ppdyr]v  Anacreont.  31.  25. 
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(for  c^^eptco)        |  ^^^W^  (^*^o^^4 

Here  the  liquid  has  become  sonant,  though  not  followed  by  a  consonant : 
strictly  we  should  have  had  ecpOprjv,  but  k(p9dpr]v  is  due  to  the  analogy  of 
€(p6apiJLai  (k(p6rfxai)  and  the  fact  that  in  all  other  forms  of  the  verb  a  vowel 
appears  before  the  p. 

€Kpayov,  ebpafjLov,  ^iTTapov,  €(3a\ov  have  no  corresponding  pre- 
sent stem  in  e.  Tlie  true  present  of /SaAAco,  as  we  shall  see  later 
on,  appears  in  the  iabiWetv  of  the  Arcadian  dialecfc.  But  the 
existence  of  stems  in  bpefi-,  irrep-  is  vouched  for  by  the  forms 
bp6p.09,  TTTopos,  where  we  see  the  o  which  regularly  alternates 
with  e  in  the  same  root. 

For  tirrapov  the  present  ■nrapvvp.i  is  only  very  late,  while  the  form  irrapo), 
which  is  given  in  Aristotle  Prohl.  33.  i.  3,  etc.,  should  rather  be  TTraipiji,  as 
Dindorf  indeed  is  inclined  to  read.  Upon  the  analogy  of  (pOe'tpw  we  are  justi- 
fied in  reconstructing  TtTapoj  or  -nraipo)  as  irTupoj  (for  impiaj),  when  we  should 
have  the  regular  series  TTTep-ioj,  nropos,  trrrapov. 

Of  reduplicated  aorists  we  have  rerapTrero,  which  admits 
of  the  same  explanation  ^is.TapiKDixeOa. 

The   perfect  pass.,   like   the  thematic  aorist,  is  regularly  in  the 
formed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  e.  Passive 

(777 ep-  in  cTTretpo)  for  cr7rep-ta>  ^-cniap-Tai. 

h^p-  he-hap -fxivos. 

(pOep-  in  (pOeLpoi  €-(p6ap-ixaL. 

fx€p-  in  pL€LpopLaL  for  /xep-to/ixat  (Ip-aprai  (et/xrrat). 

The  root  of  fiflpo/xai  is  cp.(p-,  and  fXpLaprai  is  for  afaprrai.  Hesychius 
has  a  glops  ep-^paTar  (i'piapTai,  and  this  form  shows  a  metathesis  of  the  liquid 
and  the  insertion  of  a  euphonic  ^,  as  in  ^pi-0-poTov,  fifarjp-P-pla,  etc.  The  late 
forms  pipaprai  and  ptpoprjTai  ^Ap.  Ith.  I.  646)  are  on  the  analogy  of  the  per- 
fects with  syllabic  reduplication,  when  the  original  8j)irant  of  the  root  had 
been  forgotten  ;  picpi6pT)Tcu,  fjifpiop7jp.(vos  owe  their  o  to  the  example  of  fpifiopa. 

K€p-  in  K€Lpai  K€Kapp.aL. 

(TTfK-  in  rrreAAoD  for  o-rcAtcu  orraXfiai. 

aTpfcfj-  taTpap.p.ai. 

Tpafi-  TiOpaiJL}xaL. 

The  real  root  of  this  word  is  0pf<p-,  which  has  become  Tpf<f>-  in  the  present 
■tern  according  to  CraHHrnann's  law  (p.  174);  the  initial  aspirate  reappears 
where  the  second  awpirate  does  not  occur. 

The  present  indie,  of  verljs  in  -/^t  is  rcgulurly  formed  with  ^^^.^^^^ 
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a  long  vowel  in  the  singular,  and  a  short  vowel  in  the  dual 
and  plural,  e.g. 

rt^ry/xt,  Ti6€jJi€V. 

bihooixL,  bibofjLev. 
Similarly  from  an  assumed  ^Trt/xTrcAjutt,  Sanskrit  ptparmi,  we 
get  a  1st  pers.  pi.  TrtjUTrAajutei^  (Tnix-irl-fjiev)  corresponding  to 
the  Sanskrit  piprmds. 

The  Greek  present  actually  in  use  is  nifXTrXrjfjii,  and  the  rj  is  not  only  Ionic 
but  Doric.  Thus  in  the  fragments  of  Epicharmus  and  Sophron  we  have 
vifiTrXTj,  (V€Tr\T)ffav,  7r\rjpr)s.  It  is  true  that  Hesychius  gives  irXaOovr  ttXtjOovs, 
and  that  -nKaOovai  is  read  in  a  corrupt  chorus  of  the  Choephoroe,  585,  but  these 
must  be  regarded  as  bad  Attic  imitations  of  Doric  (cf.  Ahrens  ii.  132,  De 
Sauss.  p.  13).  The  form  irifXTrKij/jii  is  by  metathesis  for  mfi-neXfii.  The  loss 
of  the  e  vowel  in  those  stems  which  show  a  short  vowel  in  their  full  foAa, 
corresponds  to  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  in  5i8ajjj.i,  bido/xev. 

77LfjL7rpr]ixi  for  Tri/xTrep/xt,  like  Trt/utTrAryjuit,  pi.  TrtjufTrpa/xer. 
This  verb  is  post-Homeric,  and  in  Homer  we  have  irprjOoj. 

(pep-  TTKfypdvaL. 

The  word  is  only  found  in  the  compound  ka-Truppdvai  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  5. 
p.  541  b,  II,  but  in  Attic  we  have  eK-(pp(-s,  kn-eKX-fppw,  which  justify  the 
assumption  of  a  root  (p(p-  answering  to  the  Sk.  hi-hhar-mi  (cf.  Curt.FevS.  160, 
Veitch,  p.  611,  De  Sauss.  p.  13). 

In  Verbals       These  verbals,  when  connected  with  pres.  stems  in  e^  show 
in  -Tos.        ^^^   same  loss   of  e  that  we  have  already  noticed  in  other 
formations.     In  those  roots  which  contain  a  liquid,  the  liquid 
consequently  becomes  sonant  : 

r  bparo^  (^.  i<59). 
^^'^  \  bapTos  is  late. 

KetpO)  (=    K€p-L(o)  Kap-TOS. 

cjiOeLpo)  (=  (pOep'LOt))  ^Oap-Tos. 

^e/a-o),  verbal  (pep-ros,   Sanskrit  b/irtd — (pepros  should 
regularly  be  (papros :  kyepros  is  another  exception. 

The  reduplicated  verb  laKKoj  has  a  verbal  iaXros  AeSch.  Choeph.  22,  where 
the  reduplication  is  kept  contrary  to  rule. 

(T7T€ip(ii  {=  (TTrep-tco)  a-napros  (Soph.  0.  C.  i534)' 

From  this  root  is  formed,  with  change  of  accent,  crirdpTOV  (cf.  orreipa). 

In  second-       The  Only  presents  showing  a  liquid  sonant  are  those  formed 

Tiemr^^^^  with  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  the  pure  verbal  stem.    We 

shall  see  later  that  the  expulsion  of  the  e-sound  is  inseparably 
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connected  with  the  phenomena  of  accentuation.  Where  the 
accent  originally  fell  on  the  stem  the  vowel  was  kept :  where 
it  fell  on  the  suffix  the  vowel  disappeared.  Present  stems 
like  Tpe(p-(i),  which  are  formed  without  a  suffix,  took  the  accent 
on  the  stem  in  the  present  tense,  and  consequently  the  vowel 
was  maintained  throughout.  Stems,  on  the  other  hand, 
formed  with  the  suffix  -lo,  -te  often  appear  w4th  the  weak 
root,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  accent  must  have 
fallen  on  the  suffix.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  forms  with 
the  full  root  are  not  less  common  (e.  g.  o-neipoi  for  (nrepico 
beside  a-naipoi  for  a-TTap-Lco),  and  in  Sanskrit  the  '  _3/<2-class ' 
(the  4th  class  of  the  Hindu  Grammarians)  regularly  takes  the 
accent  on  the  stem.  As  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  one  class  is  older  than  the  other. 

The  following  show  the  reduced  form  of  the  root  in  the 
present  stem  (Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.  p.  n). 

aairaipoi  for  acnrrto. 

(TKaLpo),  cf.  (TKLpTdai  and  crK^ppdv  ovra'  (JKipT(avTa  Hesych. 

Xatpoj,  cf.  fjratus  i^gJiHo-),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  xapa, 

yapyaipoi  and  (pdaipo)  (Doric)  uncertain  (Ahrens  2.  1 86). 
/3aAAa>  for  /S/tco. 
The  simple  pres.  comes  in  Arc.  effSeWco :  cf.  /SeAor. 

TiaKXoi  for  Tr/tco,  compare  Trt'Aaj,  and  Latin  pello. 
lakXoi  for  (TL-al-Ldi,  Sanskrit  si-mrti. 
oAAo/mt  may  be  for  a^ionai,  but  the  vowel  of  Lat.  salio  is  against  this :    the 
Bonant  |  would  in  Latin  have  been  represented  by  *sulio. 

baLhaXXoi  is  a  denominative  from  baibaXo^. 

(T(l)dk\(ii,  cf.  €(T(fjr]\a. 

b6.k\(L'   KaKovpyd  Ilesych.  ;   cf.   doleo^  but  also  dclere, 

Or]\7]p.ojv. 
i)(^OaLp(o  for  k^Onai,  cf  ^\0p6<i. 
We  have  already  H])okcn  of  the  reduction  of  the  root  upon  InNomiti.tl 
the  addition  of  sullix  -fo  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns.  tionH. 

The  suHix  -rt  gocH  along  witli  expulsion  of  the  radical  6-, 
and  conse^juent  reduction  of  the  root : 

Uiar-  Sk.  hhli. 
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Kcp"  Kapcris  late. 

The  original  t  passes  to  a  before  i  according  to  the  Greek  rule. 

ayappis'  adpoLcns  Hesych. 

ayappis  has  been  assimilated  from  ayapcis  for  dyap-Ti-s.  The  full  form  of 
the  root  is  found  in  dydpoj  for  dy^p-iw.  The  accent  of  ayappis  is  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  the  formation  and  may  be  a  later  corruption. 

oreX-  oraAo-t?  late. 

hep-  bapcTLs  late. 

Exceptions  to  the  above  rule  are  to  be  found  in  the  full 
root  of  such  nouns  in  -o-t?  (suffix  -rt),  as  Xelxjns,  p^cris,  clixttootls, 
}X7]TLS,  but  these  are  confined  to  Greek. 

The  suffix  -zi  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  root 
Vmerd  I3pahv-s         Sk.  mrdu. 

The  j8  of  the  Greek  is  euphonic,  as  in  8Xuokoj  beside  epioXov.  Hesychius 
gives  dfiXadioos-  ■^Secus,  which  admits  of  a  connection  with  Lat.  mollis,  which 
according  to  old  etymology  was  for  molduis. 

TrXarvs  Sk.  prtM. 

Unless  irXeOpov  is  related  to  this  root,  there  is  no  corresponding  form  in  e, 

6paavs,  6ap-(rv-  (dapcrvvo)),  Sanskrit  vd//r  ;  cf.  0ep-ortT7j?. 
KpaTVSj  Kapra,  but  comparat.  Kpidaoav, 
I.-E.  g"r-,  ^apv9,  Sk.  ffuru,  Lat.  gravis. 

kvKos  for  FXaKos,     Sk.  vrk-a. 
In  this  word  the  change  of  the  vowel  in  Greek  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
spirant  sound  f. 

When  roots  containing  e  with  a  subsidiary  semivowel  are 
used  as  nominative  themes  without  a  formative  suffix,  they 
expel  e  and  reduce  the  root,  as  in  the  Homeric  adverb, 
5ep/c  v'no-hpaiK). 

Kapb-ta,  Kpab-LT]. 
T.at.  ecrd-  shows  a  reduced  root  beside  the  full  form  in  Krjp. 

apKTos     Sk.  rli'sa         Lat.  tirsus  [=  orc-sus). 

XavKavLTj  (X.  325),  cf.  Sk.  srJcvam  (corner  of  the  mouth). 

XavnavLTj  perhaps  for  aXaKfavirj  with  v  epen thesis  as  in  ravpos  (cf.  p.  198). 
Tipaa-ov  {ttt)  IjSit.  j)07'rum. 

In  nouns  of  relationship  and  nomina  ag'entis  in  -fer-^  we 
have  the  reduced  stem  in  the  weak  cases  (cf.  p.  299.) 
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ira-Tp-C  Sk.  pi'tr-e  Lat.  pa-tr-i. 

ira-Tpd-cTL  pi-tf-su. 

And  in  the  same  way  with  fxr]-Tpa-(n,  avbpd-cri,  Ovyarpd-a-i. 

In  composition  we  have  the  reduced  form  in  dvhpd-Tiohov^ 
but  this  stands  by  itself. 

In  certain  neuter  words  we  find  a  suffix  r  or   rt,  e.  q.  San- 

O  O      '  o 

skrit  1/dkrt,  Greek  ri-nap,  Latin  jeciir. 

An  exception  is  to  be  found  in  ovOap,  for  in  Sanskrit  we 
have  udkar,  which  shows  that  the  ap  does  not  stand  for  a 
liquid  sonant,  but  for  original  -ar. 

We  have  seen  that  the  liquid  sonants  in  Latin  are  ordi-  Liquid 
narily  represented  by  ol,  or  ;  but  in  the  case  of  ol  the  indeter-  L^tin 
minate  vowel  preceding*  the  liquid  in  the   majority  of  cases 
became  til,  u  being  the  vowel  which,  if  there  be  no  preventing 
cause,  appears  before  /  (p.  71). 

From  the  fact  that  the  Latin  vowel-system  is  less  complete 
than  that  of  the  Greek,  and  that  the  various  forms  from  the 
same  stem  were  far  more  regularly  reduced  to  one  pattern, 
the  sonants  in  Latin  are  at  once  rarer  and  more  difficult 
to  identify.  The  following  instances,  however,  seem  pretty 
certain  ^ : — 

pello  pulsus  (jjUS-). 

vello  vulsus. 

per-cello         per-culsus  ;     cf.     procul     [procl.)    for 
proclst^  Sk. pra-Zcrs-ta  (distant). 

sepelio  sepultus. 

mel-  mulsus  (mixed  with  honey). 

per-  TTcp-as     porta  {prtd). 

KfLpo)  curtus  (Mo),   corresponding    to   Gk. 

KapTOi. 

(T-ndpiti  sportula,  from  a  past  part,   sprtos  = 

Gk.  airdpTov. 

'  In  the  cane  of  thf)He  wordH  containinjf  I,  it  in  imposHiblo  to  say  whether 
the  alternation  of  e  and  a  in  due  to  the  liquid  Honant  or  to  the  merely  pho- 
netic chanj^'e  by  which  el  becomea  ol  {ul)  in  Latin  everywhere  except  before 
»*  or  »  second  /  (p.  189). 
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All  these  are  past  participles  (or  formations  from  tlie  past 
part,  stem),  taking  accent  originally  on  the  last. 

Morstis  would  seem  to  be  for  mrcUus:  the  pres.  should  be 
^merdo  (appearing  in  Gk.  o-fxepb-vos,  Germ.  ScAjnerz,  Eng. 
smart)  :  mordeo  is  a  derived  present  =  [s)mrdeio,  originally 
accented  after  the  stem  ;  or  mordeo  may  show  the  same  Ablaut 
as  in  (popeco  beside  cfyipco. 

There  is  the  same  difficulty  about  torreo,  horreo.  The  forms 
in  e  are  seen  in  terra  [=:ter so),  Tipa-opLat,  and  x€p<^os:  tostiis  for 
^torstns  [trstS-)  probably  shows  the  liquid  sonant,  but  whether 
the  presents  are  new  formations  or  show  the  original  Ablaut  a 
is  doubtful. 

Other  miscellaneous  forms  are — 
cordi-  {krdi-)  Gk.  Kpabia,  Sk.  /mU. 
porrtcm  for  "^jjorsrim,  Gk.  -npacrovy  I.-E.  prso-, 
ursus  for  ^orcsiis^    Gk.   apKTos,   Sk.  rha.     The   original 
form  will  be  rho-. 

o 

fortis  is  connected  with  fero^  the  termination  -ti  ori- 
ginally taking  the  accent. 

sortis^  connected  with  the  root  ser-,  which  appears  in 
eX'Sero,  prae-sert-im,  Gk.  laXkoo  =  di-a-l-Loo. 

jecur^  Gk.  rinap,  Sk.  ydkrt. 

The  declension  of  this  word  will  be  discussed  later  here  ;  it  will  be  enough 
to  observe  that  the  r  only  appears  in  the  nominative :  the  oblique  cases  are 
formed  from  a  stem  jekn-,  Latin  jecinis.  The  form  jecinoris  is  the  result  of 
a  confusion  of  the  two  stems. 

mollis  for  mlduis-^  Gk.  piaXO-aKos  {pIO-aKos), 

For  connection  with  PpaSm  (for  fxrSv-s),  which  better  explains  the  a  which 
we  must  suppose  in  the  primitive  form,  cf.  p.  102. 

gravis  for  ^grovis. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  Latin  av  represents  an  original  ov.  But  this 
"^(jTovis  is  itself  the  result  of  a  metathesis  and  is  for  ^gorvis.  The  metathesis  of 
the  liquid  explains  the  retention  of  the  velar  guttural  as  (7  :  if  it  had  originally 
appeared  before  a  vowel,  it  must  have  become  v  in  Latin  (v.  p.  187).  The 
original  form  then  will  be  g^u^,  and  we  can  compare  the  Greek  ^ap\)%  (v. 
Havet,  Mem,  Soc.  Ling.  6.  p.  18). 

dormio  is  for  drmip.  We  can  compare  •  hapOavoa  (br-9- 
nn-(o). 

o  / 
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Tmdhis,  multa  by  the  side  of  mel'ior^  seems  also  to  show 
a  sonant.  The  comparative  keeps  the  strong  form  of  this 
root  quite  regularly  (cf.  Kpetrrcoi;  beside  Kpartoros,  oAetXa)!^ 
beside  oAtyosj.  The  Greek  \mWov  for  \khov  has  bori'owed 
its  vocalisation  from  the  superlative  :  melior  is  the  older 
form. 

mulceo  by  the  side  of  a-/xeAya)  may  also  show  a  sonant : 
but  the  combination  el  passed  into  ol  (iil)  in  Latin,  ex- 
cept in  the  forms  eli^  ell  (v.  p.  103  n.) :  so  that  the  vowel  in 
mulceo  may  be  a  purely  Latin  phenomenon.  If  however 
it   shows   a  sonant,  we  may  compare  the   Gk.  /3paKetz;  (for 

mortis  cannot  be  put  on  the  same  level  with/br^^'-^,  as 
the  stem  shows  0  everywhere  (cf.  ^poTos),  and  that  vowel  is 
therefore  probably  original. 

cornua  may  be  compared  with  Sk.  cfhgd^  and  would  then 
be  for  corngua. 

We  may  find  the  stem  in  Kipa^&v^  (for  ktv-),  the  «  being  on  the  analogy 
of  fcepas. 

fvrnus  ^oifornus  Sk.  gTirnd,  heat. 

morbus  Sk.  mrdh^  enemy. 

The  nasal  sonants  differ  from  the  liquid  sonants  in  having  The  Nasal 
no  remaining  trace  of  the  nasal  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  at  an}^  •  onan  s. 
rate  in  unaccented  syllables.  Nor  are  there  in  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  any  nasal  semivowels  corresponding  to  the  liquid 
semivowels  /,  r.  The  existence  of  nasal  sonants  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  which  is  so 
farjustified  by  the  results  as  to  have  fully  established  its  claim 
to  a  place  among  the  laws  of  the  science. 

The  nasal  sonants  (written  n,  7^)  are  represented  in  Greek  How  differ- 
by  a,  ar,  afx.  in  Latin  by  rm,  em.     They  difler  further  from  the  ii,|;,i,/Vo- 
liquid  sonants  in  their  origin.     Liquid  sonants,  we  have  seen,  nantH. 
are  always  duo  to  the  loss  of  an  e  in  a  syllable  containing 
a  liquid  ;  nasal  sonants  are  sometimes  due  to  the  same  cause, 
but  also  result  from  the  addition  of  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  nasal  to  a  stem  ending  with  a  consonant.     We  shall  con- 
tjidcr  these  two  cases  separately. 
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As  in  illustrating-  the  phenomena  of  liquid  sonants  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  we  shall  take  in  sequence  the  different 
formations  in  which  nasal  sonants  ai'e  to  be  found.  Another 
method  of  arrangement  could  be  pursued,  viz.  to  classify  the 
nasal  sonants  according  as  the  syllable  in  which  they  occur  is 
accented  or  unaccented.  Thus, 
In  accented  (i)  The  nasal  sonant  appears  in  an  unaccented  syllable 
cented  8^1-  ^^^''^^^  mutes,  nasals,  and  liquids,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word, 

lables.  e.  2".  : 

o 

k-KaTo-v  [eKnTov)  Lat.  centum. 

fxi-ixa-fxev  {jx^ixniiev)  memento, 

ovofx-a  (^ovofjin)  nomen, 

(2)  In  unaccented  syllables  before  t,  e.  g. : 

I.-E.  gmid  l3aiJ,-L(i)  =  ^aiv(o  venio. 

(3)  In  accented  syllables  before  a  consonant,  e.  g. : 

I.-E.  s-nfi  €(T-avTL  =  €dG-L.  sunt  for  sent. 

a 

(4)  Before  sonants,  where  it  becomes  a  transitional  sound,  e.g.: 
I.-E.  tn?i-u         rau-v-  teyiuis. 

o 

In  different  ^^  have  seen  that  the  thematic  aorist  is  regularly  formed  from 
formations.  ^^  weak  stem :  e.  g.  from  AetTrco  we  have  iXi-nov.  Similarly  from 
aorist"^*  ^°  ^^®  stem  n^vQ-  in  7T€v6os  and  'neia-oixai  for  iievOaoyiai  we  should 
get  eiTvOov.  But  the  three  consonants  together  being  unpro- 
nounceable, the  nasal  became  sonant,  and  the  result  is  enaOov. 
In  the  same  way  e'xaSoy  is  for  kynhov.  The  present  xavhavm,  it 
is  true,  has  the  a- vowel ;  but  the  future  xdcroixai  (o-.  17)  for 
X€vh-(To\xai^  shows  the  e  of  the  full  root,  just  as  -jreto-o/xat  for 
TT€v6-(70}xaL.  So  also  eXa^ov  for  kXn\ov  points  to  a  full  root 
Vkeyx,  the  0- degree  of  which  we  get  in  kiXoyxa. 

The  nasal  sonant  also  probably  appears  in  the  so-called 
aorists  fo-a^va,  e'xeva.  These  forms  are  more  probably  im- 
perfects, of  which  the  original  inflexion  was  ^€x^v7n  for  i^eFm, 
ex^vs,  ex€v[T).  The  plural  and  middle  voice,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  should  show  the  reduced  form  of  the  root,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  have  e^viJ^^v,  ex^re.  These  forms  do 
not  occur,  as  the  a  of  the  ist  pers.  sing,  has  been  extended 
throughout  the  tense,  but  the  Homeric  middle  x^to  (4'.  385), 
etc.,  is  quite  regular. 
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Similarly,  from  a  stem  kt€v-  in  kt€ tvo)  we  ought  to  get  an 
aorist  "^exrcra,  ^€kt€v(t),  plural  cKTUfxev  (eKrafjLev),  etc.  But  in 
this  word  the  reverse  process  has  taken  place^  and  the  weak 
stem  €KTd-  for  iKm-  has  been    extended  to  the  singular  in 

o  O 

€KTdv,  €KTd.  The  middle  forms  in  Homer,  KTafJievai,  ktchx€vo<s, 
KTCLo-Oai,  d-neKTaro,  also  show  the  nasal  sonant. 

As  in  the  aorist  so  in  the  perfect,  the  plural  of  the  active  and  In  the 
the  whole  of  the  passive  voice  is  formed  from  the  reduced 
verb-stem.     Therefore  from  a  stem  /xer-  in  ixivos  we  ought  to 
get  a  perfect. 

sing,     [li^iova  jxifiovas  /xe/ixore.  ^ 

plur.       lX€fJLn[X€V  ^€\xnT€. 

And  these  forms  we  find  in  the  Homeric  fxifiafxev  and 
li€iidT€.  Other  forms  are  fiefxdrov  (0.  413),  fxeixdaav  (N.  ^^y), 
^efjidcos  (passim),  but  iiejjLdcos  (O.  754)  ^^^  fJL^ixddat. 

Similarly,  from  y€v-  in  yevo^  we  have  the  perfect  yeyova, 
plural  yeydfiev  {yeyUjiev),  €KyeydT7]v  (k.  1 3 8),  infin.  yeydjxev 
(E.  248),  and  the  partic.  yeyacos,  which  in  the  form  yeycas 
survives  in  Attic  tragedy. 

In  76700;?  it  seems  that  n  before  f  has  passed  to  av-,  e.  g.  yfynfws  = 
ffyavfctjs,  which,  on  the  analogy  of  karaws,  has  passed  to  ycyadus. 

So  also  ffydacri  (for  y€yvnti  =  ytyvdai)  has  been  assimilated  to  yeyd-fjiev,  yiya- 
rov  and  become  y(ya-dai.  The  explanation  of  fxf/MdffL  is  the  same.  A  clear 
instance  of  analogous  formation,  parallel  to  ytyaws  is  to  be  seen  in  Pindar's 
yfyaKdv  (Olymp.  6.  49).  The  similarity  of  yeyafifv  (the  plural  with  weak  stem 
of  ytyova)  to  errrafifv  led  to  the  assumption  of  a  form  yiydna  on  the  analogy 
of  iardKa.     Such  too  is  the  probable  history  of  0e0dKa. 

In  the  perf.  mid.  we  have  Tird-Tai  =  Tern-Tai^  with  the 
root  T€v-  in  retz^co  (  =  r€r-66L)). 

TT€(f)dTaL  =  '7T€cf)nTaL,  root  cf)ev-  ;  cf.  (povo^.  Other  forms  are 
ir€(f)d(T6aL,  TTicpavraL. 

A  stem  fifvO-  seems  to  be  proved  by  fj.€v6T]paL  (TTcsych. 
^€vOrif)r]'  (j)f)ovTL<i).  We  shall  hardly  acce})t  the  derivation  of 
the  Klywolofjlcoti  Marj)ivm^  which  derives  the  words  from 
y.ivos  and  O-qpaofxai,  on  the  ground  that  the  soul  (=/uicVos')  is 
hunted,  i.  e.  governed,  by  thought.  The  reduced  form  of  ^evO- 
jKThaps  appears  in  i\xaOov  for  i-pinO-ov.  ^fxaOov  may  however 
hHow  the  reduced  form  of  the  stem  jiaO-  in  liinxdOi]<i  (cf. 
Do  Sauss.  p.  152). 
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Another  stem  ending  in  a  full  consonant  is  seen  in  ireTraOvla 

(ireirnOvIa)  beside  ireTTovOa :  and  probably  in  F.  99  we  ought 

to  read  with  Aristarchus  'niiraade  ( =  7re7ra^-re)  for  the  vulgate 

iri-noaOe.     At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  stem 

TiaO-  from  Lat.  pat-ior,  where  the  a  must  be  primitive  and 

cannot  represent  a  nasal  sonant. 

In  present       In  verbs  corresponding  to  the  eighth  class  of  the  Hindu 

s  ems.         grammarians,  where  the  pres.  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 

the  suffix  -tiu  to  the  reduced  stem,  we  find  nasal  sonants  in 

Ta-vv-rai  Vt€v-  and  a-vv-Tai,  Sk.  sanutey  Vsan  (obtain).     The 

original  sibilant  is  represented  by  the  aspirate  of  the  Attic 

a-vv-o:^  and  of  avO-ev-Trjs. 

In  nominal      The  suffix  -to  takes  tbe  reduced  form  of  the  root.     Hence 

stems.  ^,g  ^^^g__ 


Taroi 

for 

TUTOS 

0 

Vt€V. 

Sk. 

matd 

[avTo-^fxaros 

for 

ixnros 

Vpi€V, 

Jiaid 

[6bvvr])(l)aT6s 

for 

(pnros 

Vgkeit-. 

gatd 

^aros 

for 

(Snros 

\/gem  (Lat.  venio) 

rata 

i-paros 

for 

ip-MTOS 

Vrem. 

^cLTos  may  also  show  the  weak  form  of  \/ pd  in  €^dv,  but 
Sk.  gatd  can  only  come  from  gin-,  i-paros,  with  the  common 
prothetic  vowel  before  the  liquid,  may  be  identical  with  Lat. 
lentils.  On  the  other  hand  the  adverb  rjpipia  points  to  a  Vrem 
rather  than  Vren,  therefore  eparos  is  for  ipWTos. 

The  suffix  -ti  also  takes  the  reduced  root.  So  we  get  rda-is 
for  rnais.  ^ao-t?  is  open  to  the  same  doubt  as  jSaros.  An 
amplified  stem  appears  in  avbpo-KTaa-i-rj  (KTna-L-r])  ;  full  root  in 

The  termination  -u  also  was  suffixed  to  the  reduced  form  of 
the  root.  This  enables  us  to  connect  iraxys  {irnxos)  with  the 
Latin  pinguis  (for  penguis,  pngu-is),  the  e  becoming  i  before 
-7ig ;  cf.  p.  191).  The  Sk.  baM  shows  that  the  original  stem 
was  tj/mg/iu,  whence  we  get  baku  by  Grassmann's  law  (cf. 
p.  174).  In  this  case  the  law  must  have  come  into  operation 
before  the  separate  existence  of  Latin,  as  an  initial  bk  is 
ordinarily  represented  in  Latin  by/".  •  •  , 

e-Aax^J  goes  back  to   i-Xnxy^,  the  Indo-European  Inq/m-, 
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and  is  identical  witli  the  Latin  levis  for  Inhu'is,  a  Latin  eu 

C  ' 

coiTesponding"  regularly  to  Indo-European  ngli-. 

Similarly  jBfjaxus  is  for  (Spnxvs,  Lat.  hrevis  for  hrenhuis.  The 
diflPerence  of  jAnguis  and  brevis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  shows  a  velar,  the  former  a  palatal  aspirated  guttural. 

So  hadvs  (hna-vs)  corresponds  to  den-sus,  with  a  difference  of 
termination.  The  same  nasal  sonant  appears  in  ^advs  {^n$v^), 
the  strong  stem  being  seen  in  ^ivdos  (also  jSaOos). 

ensis  is  Sk.  as'^,  and  is  for  ns{-s.  The  same  stem  may  perhaps 
be  seen  in  Gk.  aop  =  '^a(Top  (ncr-op)^. 

TTOLTOi,  beside  the  Sk.  _pd?itAan,  gen.  pat/ids  (pn-t/ids),  seems  to 
be  for  ■^TT^ro?.  In  Latin  we  have  jJon(t)-s,  which  ought  to 
have  had  a  gen.  peiit-u  [pnt-is)  ;   cf.  ttws  "^TreSoj. 

The  1st  pers.  pron.  plural  seems  to  have  come  from  an 
Indo-European  msme^  whence  aa-p.^  =  aju/x€  (Aeolic),  or  by  loss* 
of  spirant  and  compensatory  lengthening,  ^/ote-,  where  the 
aspirate  is  on  the  analogy  of  ■t'/xet?  (Sk.  yiisma).  In  the 
German  languages  mz=zum^  and  we  get  "^umsi^rne)^  whence 
Gothic  tins. 

In  the  weak  cases  (cf.  p.  291)  of  declension  the  e  of  the  fuller  in  suffixal 
form   of  the   stem  was  dropped :    before  a  vowel  the   nasal  ^^  '^    ®^" 
remained  as   a   consonant,   before   a  consonant  it  became  a 
vowel. 

This  is  specially  seen  in  stems  with  suffix  -men-^  e.  g.  stem 
TTOLp.€v-,  with  the  weak  form  in  TToip-v-rj.  The  dative  plural 
TTOLp.i-aL,  in  which  the  initial  letter  of  the  termination  is  a 
consonant,  has  been  assimilated  to  the  form  of  the  other  cases. 
Originally  it  stood  as  iroLpLnaL  =  Troi/xaat. 

(jipn^v,  (l)p€v-6s  with  the  o-degree  in  auxjipoiv,  (r(o(f)povo'i,  should 
show  in  the  dat.  pi.  (I)pn(n  =  ^paa[,  as  we  find  it  in  Pindar, 
rather  than  the  Attic  (fjpe-ai.  The  stem  irpocppov-,  nom.  masc. 
TTp6(f)pu)v,  has  in  the  fern.  -jTpocjjpacra-a  for  7rpof/)p«rta,  with  which 
we  may  compare  Ilfpo-tf/iarra,  where  we  have  the  same  root  as 
in  7r€-(/)a-rai,  -(/)a-ro9,  etc. 

The  stem  (ov-  haw  masc.  €(av,  fem.  taaaa  for  lanrj^a :  cf. 
Lat.  ah-Hcim. 

'  Another  view  is  that  dop  in  for  irofopO,  Eng.  sword. 
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In  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing,  of  neuters  in  -men,  the  final  a  of 
Sk.  ndma,  Gk.  ovo\xa,  compared  with  Lat.  nomen,  gives  proof 
of  an  original  sonant.  Originally  this  nasal  would  have 
become  sonant  only  when  the  succeeding  word  began  with 
a  consonant.  In  ovofia  and  the  stems  similarly  declined, 
rjiraT-,  vbaT-,  etc.,  the  sonant  nasal  remains  throughout, 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  dental  suffix  in  the  oblique 
cases. 

Beside  nd?na  ovofxa  we  may  set  the  nouns  of  number. 

sapid  kiTTa  septem. 

ndva  kvvia  novem. 

ddga         beKa  decern. 

The  extended  ovofxa-ra  answers  to  Lat.  cognomen-ta. 

The  Sanskrit  grammarians  give  saptan-,  navan-^  etc.,  as  the 
stems  of  these  words,  but  of  the  congenital  languages  Latin 
and  Lithuanian  show  the  labial  nasal,  while  Gothic  has  final 
w,  according  to  the  rule  of  that  language  which  -converts  final 
mton. 

In  the  Germanic  languages  the  labial  nasal  has  passed  to 
the  dental,  on  the  analogy  of  the  ordinal  numbers,  where  the 
labial  m  was  naturally  dentalized  before  t.  E.  g.  tenths  zehn-te^ 
and  ten,  zehn,  in  place  of  tern,  zeJim, 

In  Sanskrit  the  terminations  of  the  ordinals  from  two  to 
ten  are  -Uija^  -tha,  or  -ma. 

Taking  the  following — 

saptamd  el^bofxos  Septimus. 

navamd  (eva-Tos)  nonus  for  noumus. 

dagamd  (heKa-ros)  decimus. 

Sanskrit  shows  the  labial  nasal  in  the  termination,  and 
these  are  the  only  numerals  which  show  a  nasal  in  the  ending 
of  the  corresponding  cardinals.  Unless  then  some  strange 
chance  has  differentiated  the  nasals  of  ordinal  and  cardinal 
numbers,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  same  labial  nasal  in 
both,  and  in  taking  -a  rather  than  -ma  as  the  derivative  sufliix 
of  the  ordinal  (cf.  De  Sauss.,  pp.  30-32),  e.g. — r 

saj)ta7n-d  'ifiho}x-os  septim-us. 
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The    forms    iva-Tos,    beKa-Tos,    and    the    u   of   ocfavtis    must 
be    dealt     with    under    the     morphology    of    these    words 

(PP-  319.  3^5)- 

Leaving  inflexion  for  Composition  and  Derivation,  we  find  In  Compo- 

that  suflSxes,  which  drop  e  before  certain  endings,  also  drop  it  Deriva- 

when  the  theme  of  which  they  form  part  becomes  the  first  *^^^* 

member  of  a  compound  word.     If  the  second  member  of  the 

compound  begins  with  a  consonant,  a  sonant  will  show  itself 

at  the  end  of  the  first  member  of  the  compound.     E.g.  ovojxa- 

kXvtos.     But  in  Greek  the  rule  was  not  faithfully  obeyed,  and 

we  find  such  compounds  as  appev-o-yovos  on  the  analogy  of  the 

stems  ending  in  -0. 

The  Greek  theme  h-,  for  older  o-e/x-,  appears  in  a-ira^  for 
a-m-irai,  and  airXovs  for  a-m-nkovs.  The  same  sm-  is  to  be 
found  in  Latin  shn-plex^  sim-uly  sem-el,  sem-per. 

We   can   now  pass  on    to   the   terminations  w^hich    show  ^^  termi- 
instances  of  the  nasal"  sonant.       In  these  the  e,  which  has 
been  expelled  in  the  stems  previously  considered,  has  never 
existed  at  all. 

The  rule  is,  that  the  nasal  sonant  bearing  the  accent 
becomes  -an-  and  not  -a-  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit. 

Thus  in  the  3rd  pi.  the  ending  -nti  added  to  a  consonantal 
theme  developes  a  sonant,  and  as  this  syllable  originally  bore 
the  accent  the  sound  is  represented  by  -an,  -avri  appears  in 
Greek  as  -dai ;  e.  g.  in  the  Homeric  ixeyua-da-i^yeya-dcn  (p.  107). 
Compare  also  y€ypd(f)-d(rL,  AeA.VK-do-6,  etc.  An  ending  -cltl, 
-d<n  appears  in  the  perfects  iOcitKCLTL,  iTecjyrivao-L,  and  \eX6y\daL  in 
the  poets  (cf  p.  379). 

To  the  influence  of  accent  may  be  due  the  -an-,  Gk.  d, 
of  the  present  of  the  root  es.     Sk.  sd/Ui,  Gk.  cam. 

The  accent  as  it  exists  in  Greek  afibrds  of  course  no  help  to 
the  solution  of  the  question.  In  saying  that  the  nasal 
sonant  of  the  ending  originally  had  the  accent  we  refer  to 
the  position  of  the  accent  in  the  j)rimitive  language,  to 
determine  which  Sanskrit  is  a  better  guide  than   (Jreek. 

In  the  3rd  pi.  of  the  pcrf.  mid.  we  find  -arai  for  -wrat  after 
a  btem  ending  in  a  consonant  in  the  following  cases  : — 


Miscel 
laneous 
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T€Tpd(f)aTaL,  Theogn.  42  ;  Plat.  Hep.  ^^^. 

TeTpL(l)aTat  {-to),  Hdt.  2.  93. 

Ix^ixiyjOLTai,  Hdt.  I.  146. 

^iXiy^arai,  Hdt.  7.  ^6. 

opodpi^arai  {-to),  O.  834 ;  A.  26. 

rerei;)(otrat  (-ro),  A.  808. 

heiUxaTai  {-to),  A.  4  ;  r?.  72  ;  hixaTai,  M.  147. 

€p\aTai  {-to),  HpycLTo,  H.  481. 

reraxarat,  Thue.  3.  13. 

eo-effaxotT-ott,  Hdt.  J.  62. 

yeypacpaTai,  Inscr. 

K€Kpv(f)aTaL,  Hes.  Oj)p.  386. 

€7T(oxaTo,  M.  350* 

T€Ta(\)aTai,  Hdt.  6. 1 03. 

CLTTLKaTO,  Hdt.  8.  6. 

This  list  only  includes  stems' with  a  guttural  or  labial  conso- 
nant ;  besides  these  there  are  the  dental  stems,  e.  g*.  aycovibaTat, 
KeyoipihaTai,  €(TK€vdbaTo  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Homeric  iprjpi- 
haTai  and  aKiqyihaTai.  The  same  endings,  -arat,  -aTo,  also  occur 
after  a  vowel,  e.  g.  /3e/3A7iarat,  KeaTat,  etaTai,  7T€(f)oj3')]aTo,  Ke^o- 
XcoaTo,  and  in  the  optat.  middle,  as  in  the  Homeric  yevoiaTo, 
TTvdoLaTo,  Xa^OLaTo,  dyoiaTo,  yevcraiaTO,  hwaiaTOj  ireipi^aTo. 
The  Attic  tragedians  also  employ  the  same  ending ;  Soph.  Ai. 
842  ;   0.  R.  1274  ;   0.  C.  921  ;  M.  211,  etc. 


The  a  of  the  ace.  pi.  and  sing,  after  consonants  arises  from 
inbtances.    ^  nasal  sonant,  e.  g.  nohas  =  irohns  and  iroba  =  irohm.     So  in 
Jjoiin  pedem=j)edm,  jjedes  (ace.  ip[ui'.)=ped7iis. 

Miscellaneous  instances  of  nasal  sonants  are— 

viginti  for  "^vigenti  for  vi-Jcnt-i,  Doric  FUaTi. 

For  the  o  of  ^-fiKoai  cf.  p.  370.  The  soft  guttural  in  Latin  in  the  numbers 
from  20  to  90  is  due  to  the  nasal  sonant,  e.g.  septingenti  {septmknti),  where  the 
hard  guttural  regularly  becomes  a  soft  between  two  sonants, 

t7'iens  is  for  tri-ns ;  cf.  Tpids  {Tpins),  which  has  been  assimi- 
lated to  the  stems  in  -5.  . 

The    present    partic.   in    Latin    shov»^s   the   sonant.     The 
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original  declension  was  e.  g.  hheront-^  hlierntos  (cf.  Sk.  hhdran, 
hhdratas).  The  Greek  has  assimilated  the  strong  form,  the 
Latin  the  weak,  throughout. 

Finally,  we  have  the  most  common  instance  of  all  in  the 
negative  prefix  Gk.  a  (av),  Lat.  e?i-  in-,  Gothic  zm-.  The  en- 
becomes  in-  in  Latin  from  the  fact  that  it  generally  occurs 
in  unaccented  syllables.  The  av  before  vowels  in  Greek, 
where  we  should  expect  v,  may  come  from  the  nasal  sonant 
in  accented  syllables ;  compare  the  Sanskrit  nd. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  case  of  an  original  combination.  Double 

77  sonants. 

II ,  rr,  mm.  n7i. 

O     '    O       '      O  '    o 

Osthoff  {Z.  G.  d.  P.  421)  holds  that  unaccented  m,  n,  I,  r,  i,  it, 
before  vowels  and  after  a  short  syllable,  have  the  function  of 
consonants,  but  that  after  a  long  syllable  we  have  w,  uu,  mm: 
nn,  II,  rr,  without  reference  to  the  position  of  the  accent. 

The  double  liquid  sonants  so  produced  are  represented  in 
Sanskrit  by  ^V,  ur^  il,  ul,  though  the  quantity  of  the  i  and  it 
seems  to  vary,  in  Greek  by  op,  oA. 

Thus  TToAv  Sk.  puru.  ^oAerat  Sk.  gurdle  (?). 

Bopeaj  giri.  Topelv                 tirdti. 

TToAts  purl.  fxokelv                milati. 

yokas  hird.  irope'iv                 pilrd^ati. 

ftopd  girdti.  arop-                  stirati. 

But  Sk.  ir,  ur  answer  to  Gk.  ap,  oK  in 

^apvs  guru.  irapd  pura. 

TTcipo?  purds. 

Latin  has  ar,  al;  or,  ol,  answering  to  Sk.  ir,  ur — 


haruspex 

hird. 

orior 

Irte. 

mare 

mlra. 

corium 

cira. 

parentes 
gravis 

TTopoVrcy. 
guru 

vorare 
mola 
storea 
torus 

/ 

girdti. 
fjivkri. 

-stir. 

The  original 
Ok.  av,  a/x. 

nasal H  nn,  r^tn 

are 
I 

1  represented 

by  Sk.  a?i,  a 

f/f, 
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tnnu     Sk.  tanu  Gk.  ravv". 

o 

just  as  grru  guru  ^apv. 

and       ifSllov  e^aXor. 

Other   instances  witli  double   nasals  even   in   unaccented 

syllables   (while    usually  n,    m  =  an,   am   only   in    accented 
syllables)  are — 

irmmov  erajjiov, 

ymmai  xafxaC. 

Compare  humi,  where  the  u  is  due  to  the  following  labial,  but  e  survives  in 
kemones  and  Semo  —  Se-Jiemo. 

Xifxirnmo  Xt/xTrdi^o). 

In  triTvoj  there  is  only  one  nasal. 

In  T€KTaiva  for  reKmia,  av  replaces  n  before  ?,  and  we  get 
T€KTavLa,  which  then  by  Epenthesis  (cf.  p.  197)  becomes 
T€KTaiva. 

^aivco  =  pavLOi  is  from  original  gwio,  where  the  labial  has 
been  dentalised  before  the  semivowel ;  compare  kolvos  from  KOfx- 
toj,  cf.  Lat.  cum  :  Kaivui  beside  Kafxcov  points  to  original  Kajuto). 

In  Latin  the  double  nasals  are  represented  like  the  simple 
nasals  by  en,  em — 

tnnu  Taw-  tenu-is, 

o 

Long  The  Latin  representative  of  rr,  II  is  doubtful ;  gula  may  be 

for  gild  (Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.°586). 

The  question  of  the  long  sonants  is  obviously  connected  in 
some  way  wdth  that  of  the  appearance  of  stems  increased  by 
the  addition  of  an  indeterminate  svaralhakti  vowel  side  by 
side  -with  the  simple  stems. 

Compare — 

yev^-TTip  beside  yvq-ros.  Kdfxa-Tos  beside  -Kfxd-Tos. 


sonants. 


KaXe-o-o) 

KXr)-T6s. 

T€iMa-xos 

-7/xd-ro9. 

-/3eAe-rr^9 

ftk-q-Tos 

7T€pcL-(r(raL 

TTpd-TOS, 

ripe-Tpov 

Tprj-TOS. 

6a/xa-(rt? 

bpLci-Tos. 

(TKeXe-Tos 

a-K^rj-pos. 

K€p6,-(T(raL 

Kpd-TTIp. 

7;eK6,-(T(raL 

irkd-riov 

6dva-TOs 

6va-r6s. 

d'TdXa-vTos 

rXd-Tos. 
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In  these  groups  of  words  it  would  seem  most  probable  that 
we  have  a  double  set  of  roots  existing*  side  by  side — 

(i)  The  ordinary  root  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  svara- 
Ihakti  vowel  (yev9-Tr\p  beside  Vy€v-). 

(ii)  A  reduced  root  followed  by  a  long  vowel. 

The  loss  of  the  root  vowel  is  the  same  phenomenon  that  we 
have  met  with  so  often  before,  and  originates  from  the  same 
cause,  viz.  the  place  of  the  accent.  With  regard  to  the  first 
class,  the  question  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  svarahhakti 
vowel  as  an  integral  part  oi^  the  root  or  a  merely  phonetic 
insertion  is  as  yet  undecided,  but  we  may  notice  two 
points : — 

(i)  The  quality  of  the  svarahhakti  vowel,  in  Greek  at  any 
rate,  is  determined  mostly  by  that  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
We  have  y^v^-Trip,  but  davaro's. 

(ii)  The  quality  of  the  svarahhakti  vowel  determines  that 
of  the  long  vowel  in  the  corresponding  stem.  We  have 
yvri-ToSi  but  Ovaros. 

The  second  class  of  forms,  which  exhibit  a  long  vowel,  origi- 
nated from  a  long  sonant  J,  f,  n,  m.  For  the  theory  of  the 
long  sonants  we  must  refer  to  p.  475. 

The  long  liquid  sonants  r,  I,  are  represented  in  Sanski*it  by  Long 
ify  Hr.     In  Greek  they  appear  as  po),  Aco,  and  also  apparently  gJJ^^^^^g 
as  op,  o\.     Latin  has  rd,  Id  where  Greek  has  pen,  Aoo,  but  dr,  dl 
where  Greek  has  op,  ok. 

Thus— 
Sk.  glr-nd  ^pcDTos  granum. 

jmrvyd  irpmos 

/  ,      ,      .  ,  .        stratus  <  De  oauss.  26^, 

(short  r  m  crrpaTos)  \     a   \ 

gUrtd  gratus. 

purnd  planus. 

Similarly,  I.-E.  hhffjfox  ^frarlns  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  178);  I.-K. 
ufd-i-  =  radix,  EngliHli  root  (short  sonant  in  pddajxvo^,  (ioth. 
vaurtft,  Engl,  wort)  ;  I.-E.  k^tej,  =  crates  (short  sonant  in 
(ioth.  haurds,  cf.  Engl,  hurdle);    I.-E.  tltos  =  {t)ldtus  {Z.  0. 

I  1 
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d.  P.  "^66  ;  K.  Z.  xxv.  49),  and  so  on.  So  qudrtiis  may 
represent  I.-E.  gtmios  [Z.  G.  d.  P.  435),  with  a  metathesis  of 
rd  to  dr. 

On  the  other  hand, 
Sk.  urdlivd  6p66s  arduus. 

dlrghd  boX-L-xos  largus  (for  dlargus?). 

The  full  root  may  appear  in  li'-SeA-ex'??. 

Urgd  opyrj. 

glrsd  KopcTT]. 

jpurti  TFopTLs  pars. 

Urnd  ovkos  for  FoXvos. 

krgd-  koX^kolvos  (cracentes). 

irmd  armus. 

Mrdati  cardo. 

The  above  is  mainly  the  list  given  by  De  Saussure,  but 
many  of  the  cases  quoted  are  very  doubtful.  We  may,  how- 
ever, be  pretty  safe  in  asserting  f,  Jto  be  represented  in  Greek 
by  po),  Aco,  in  Latin  by  rd,  Id. 
Long  nasal  The  long  nasal  sonants  are  more  doubtful  still,  but  Osthoff 
sonants.  ^j^^  jj^  -^^  VorwoH,  p.  iv)  sees  m  in  ^a-dL,  ^-q-r-qv,  Sk.  gdta, 
by  the  side  of  m  in  ^cltt^v^  Sk.  gatd.  (Otherwise  K.  Z.  xxvii. 
606.)  So  Sk.  dUs,  Gk.  vrjcrcra,  may  come  from  I.-E.  nti-  (Lat. 
anas  is  obscure).  Sk.  ydtar-  may  be  for  mter-  (cf.  dvarkp^'s, 
janitrices).  The  long  nasal  sonant  has  also  been  seen  in  Gk. 
vd-y  V7]-,  of  vr]-Kepbris,  etc.  (K.  Z.  xxvii.  606).  But  none  of 
this  can  be  considered  certain. 
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Gutturals. 

Explosive  letters  may  be  classified  either  according  to  the  Mutes  or 
place  in  the  mouth  at  which  they  are  articulated,  or  according  gj^es^ 
to  the  mode  of  their  articulation.     Their  characteristic  as  a 
group  is  the  voiceless  moment  or  check  in  their  pronunciation. 

According  to  place  of  articulation  they  can  be  divided  into 
labial,  dental,  palatal,  and  velar  sounds.  The  labials  are  pro- 
nounced at  the  lips,  the  dentals  at  the  teeth,  the  palatals  at 
the  hard  palate,  the  velars  at  the  velum  or  soft  palate.  The 
last  two  di\asions  may  also  be  grouped  together  as  gutturals, 
but  this  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  certain  consonants 
of  the  Semitic  languages,  and^  as  the  sounds  known  as 
palatals  are  distinct  in  origin  and  treatment  from  those 
known  as  velars,  it  is  better  to  give  each  class  its  proper 
name.  The  difference  in  mode  of  articulation  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  English  '  kin  '  and  '  cool^  in  the  former  of  which 
the  guttural  is  pronounced  nearer  the  front  of  the  mouth  than 
in  the  second. 

According  to  the  manner  of  articulation  the  Explosives 
can  be  classed  as  Aspirated  Tenues  and  Mediae  and  Unaspirated 
Tenues  and  Mediae.  The  Tenues,  being  pronounced  with  the 
vocal  chords  wide  apart,  have  no  accompanying  vocal  sound 
and  are  also  called  Surds.  The  Mediae,  being  pronounced 
with  the  chords  close  together,  have  an  accompanying  sound 
and  are  also  called  Sonant. 
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The  following   table  shows  the  notation  adopted  for  the 
different  explosives  in  this  book  :—  - 


Labial. 

Dental. 

Palatal. 

Velar. 

Tenues   .     . 

.      p      . 

.       t      . 

.       k      . 

•     9' 

Mediae  .     . 

.     h     . 

.      d      . 

.     9     • 

•     g' 

Tenues  Asp. 

.    j)k   . 

.       tk    . 

.     U  . 

.    q/i. 

Mediae  Asp. 

.     bk    . 

.       d/l  . 

.     ^k  . 

.    gk. 

The  dis-  The  distinction  between  palatals  and  velars  is  comparatively 

between      ^'Gcent   and    of  great  importance   in  the  history  of  modern 

palatals        philology. 

That  the  Sanskrit  gutturals  correspond  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  gutturals  in  Greek  and  Latin  has  long  been  a  familiar 
fact.  But  there  have  always  been  a  certain  number  of  words 
in  which  a  Sanskrit  guttural  was  known  to  be  represented  by 
a  Greek  labial  or  dental,  while  the  Latin  preserved  the  gut- 
tural, but  sometimes  as  c,  sometimes  as  qu.  Philologists  have 
never  ventured  to  separate  Sanskrit  ca,  Greek  re,  Latin  que ; 
or  Sanskrit  Mtaras,  Greek  i^orepos,  Latin  titer  (for  qiwter?)] 
or  again  Zend  cis,  Greek  rts,  Latin  qtiis.  No  adequate  ex- 
planation however  has  been  given  by  the  older  school  of  phi- 
lologists of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  guttural  was 
thus  modified  in  the  different  languages.  Curtius,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Grundzilge^  did  indeed  distinguish  these  irregular 
phenomena  by  the  names  of  labialisation  and  dentalisation, 
but  such  names  are  not  in  themselves  a  suflScient  explanation. 
It  was  manifest  that  the  guttural  did  become  a  labial  or  a 
dental,  but  to  the  question  under  what  circumstances  the 
change  took  place  Curtius  offered  no  answer.  The  explanation 
that  he  gave  of  the  phonetic  difficulty  was  that  the  change 
was  produced  under  the  influence  of  a  parasitic  2/od  and  v 
sound  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  what  is  sporadic  and  parasitic 
cannot  be  grouped  under  a  general  law^. 

^  It  must  be  added  that  the  remarks  in  Curtius  G.  U.  479,  especially 
that  '  the  transformation  worked  by  zetacism  (dentalisation)  is  usually 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  neighbouring  i  and  e  sounds  '  is  very  near 
the  truth,  and  in  the  5th  German  edition,  Curtius  acquiesces  in  the  theory 
of  Ascoli,  etc.,  on  this  point. 


Bard. 

Soft. 

Aspirated. 

g    .     . 

■  •  y  • 

.   .  jh{h). 

k     , 

.     .    g    . 

.     .    gh. 

c      . 

'    '    J    ' 

.     .    )h{h). 
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The  great  discovery  which  has  set  the  phenomena  in 
an  entirely  new  light  was  originated  by  Ascoli  [Cor si  cli 
fonologia,  p.  42  n.)  and  elaborated  by  Collitz  (i?.  B,  iii. 
177),  De  Saussure  {21em.  Soo.  Ling.  iii.  369),  and  especially 
Johannes  Schmidt  [K.  Z.  xxv.  6^).  To  clearly  understand 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Sanskrit. 

Sanskrit  once  contained  the  following  distinct  series  of 
gutturals  ^  using  the  term,  that  is,  in  its  looser  sense. 

I.  .     . 

II.  .     . 

III.  .     . 

Thus  we  have — 

I.  Palatals:  g^j^j^iPj  (of  which  c  is  called  in  Sanskrit 
grammars  a  palatal  sibilant,  while  /,  jh  have 
no  special  name  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
palatalised  velars). 


'  The  letters  in  series  11.  and  III.  are  called  by  Whitney  {8k.  Gr.  §  5) 
respectively  '  gutturals '  and  '  palatals  '  ;  but  the  '  palatals  '  are  recognised  as 
derivative  and  originating  in  an  alteration  of  the  'gutturals'  (§  42),  i.  e.  as 
we  shall  see,  they  represent  the  *  gutturals '  before  palatal  vowels. 

q  has  come  to  be  a  palatal  sibilant  and  is  pronounced  as  '^/t'  (§  63) ;  but 
according  to  the  theory  now  generally  adopted  it  represents  an  original 
guttural,  though  one  distinct  in  kind  from  those  in  series  II. 

j  and,  in  theory,  jh  (which  however  actually  occurs  as  h,  §  220),  repre- 
sent under  the  same  symbol  two  distinct  sets  of  sound ;  first,  the  soft 
aspirated  and  unaspirated  'palatals,'  corresponding  to  the  'gutturals'  g,  gh, 
just  as  c  corresponds  to  k  ;  secondly,  the  soft  aspirated  and  unaspirated  sounds 
corresponding  to  ^-  (§  21 9). 

Some  obscurity  is  unavoidable  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Sanskrit  alphabet 
has  but  one  set  of  symbols  for  two  sets  of  sounds  totally  distinct  in  origin. 
Secondly,  the  symbols  in  series  III.  (c,  j,jh)  are  unfortunately  known  in 
Sanskrit  grammars  as'  palatals,'  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Berieafjjjjk  are 
called  by  German  philologists  '  palatals,'  as  distinct  from  the  '  velars '  k,  g,  gh. 

We  have  not  ventured  to  introduce  any  new  terminology  into  a  Hcience 
already  overweighted  with  technical  terms,  nor  have  we  thought  it  well  to  fill 
our  pages  with  illuHtrations  from  Zend  and  Church  Slavonic,  whi<;h  distin- 
guish the  soft  and  aHj»irat»d  palatals  from  the  corrcHjJonding  palatalised  vulurs 
by  a  special  symbol.  liut  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  subject  which  is  in  itnelf 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  comparative  philology  should  be  further  obscurofl 
by  an  ambiguous  nomeuclaturo. 
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II.  Velars :    ^,  g^  gh   (called   in    Sanskrit  grammars 
'g-utturals '). 
III.  Palatalised  Velars  :   c^  j,  jh  {Ji)  (called  in  Sanskrit 
grammars  '  palatals '). 

Now  the  sounds  in  Series  I,  p,  y,  jli^  are  uniformly  repre- 
sented in  Greek  and  Latin  under  all  circumstances  by  K^y^y^-. 
Cj  g^  gh^  or  equivalent  sounds. 

The  sounds  in  Series  II,  k^  g,  gh,  and  Series  III,  c,  y,  jh, 
regularly  interchange  with  one  another  in  Sanskrit,  the  latter 
taking  the  place  of  the  former  before  i  (y). 
Thus  we  have : — 

\/guc  (gleam)  quh-ra  (bright)      but  goc-istha. 

Vvaj  (be  strong)      tig-rd  (mighty)      but  6j-lja-. 
^/arc  (shine)  ark-d  (sun)  but  arc-is. 

Vtij  (be  sharp)         tig-md  (sharp)        but  tej-istha. 
Now  i  (y)  is  the  palatal  vowel,  and    the    explanation  of 
these  phenomena  clearly  is  that  the  original  guttural  before 
the  palatal  vowel  is  under  its  influence  pronounced  not  as  a 
pure  guttural,  but  with  a  palatal  affection. 

But  this  interchange  between  k,  g,  gh,  and  c,  j^jh,  occurs  in 
Sanskrit  not  merely  before  i  [y),  but  also  in  some  cases  before  a. 
For  instance  we  have — 
Vvac  (to  speak)  vdk-d  but  vdc-as. 

katards  (which  of  two)     but  ca  (and). 
Vyng  (to  yoke)  yug-van  but  yojate. 

gharmds  (warm)  but  hdras  (warmth). 

Sk.  a  and        In   nearly  every  case   however  this   a   before   which   the 

turop.  e.    Q\^2ingQ  takes  place  corresponds  not  to  an  a  but  to  an  e  in 

Greek  and  Latin.      For  instance  vdcas  corresponds  to  the 

Greek  stem  kirecr-,  ca  to  re,  hdras  (with  h  ^ov  jh)  to  Oepeo--. 

What  is  the  inference  ?  Clearly  that  the  Sanskrit  a  which 
corresponds  to  an  European  e  is  not  identical  in  origin  with 
the  Sanskrit  a  which  corresponds  to  an  European  a  ;  but  that 
the  two  sounds  a  and  e  originally  different  have  become  con- 
fused and  identical  in  sound  and  character  in  Sanskrit,  while 
they  have  remained^  distinct  in  the  western  languages.     But 
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traces  of  the  original  existence  in  Sanskrit  of  this  second 
palatal  vowel  are  preserved  in  the  palatalisation  of  the  gut- 
turals before  those  a^  which  represent  an  original  e,  while 
before  those  as  which  are  original  the  guttural  remains 
intact.  Indo-European  a  and  e  were  only  confused  in  San-  ' 
skrit  after  the  latter  had  palatalised  the  preceding  con- 
sonant. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  established  the  following  facts  :  Conclu- 

sions 

that    there   were    originally  in    Sanskrit   two   sets  of  gut- 
turals : — 

(i)  The  Palatals,  c,  y,  jh  (h),  whose  character  is  unaffected  Palatals, 
by  the  succeeding  sound. 

(2)  The  Velars,  k,  g^  gh,  which  before  the  palatal  vowels  Velars. 
i  [y)  and  a  corresponding  to  an  original  e,  passed  into  the 
corresponding  palatalised  sounds  c,j,jh  (h). 

Now  this  double  row  of  gutturals  existed  in  the  original 
Indo-European  language.  This  we  should  hardly  be  justified 
in  assuming  from  the  evidence  of  Sanskrit  alone,  but  it  is 
conclusively  proved  by  the  phenomena  not  merely  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  also  of  the  North-European  and  of  the  other 
Arian  languages. 

Without  discussing  this  further  for  the  present,  we  may 
lay  down  the  following  laws.  The  original  Indo-European 
language  possessed  two  sets  of  gutturals — 

(i)  The  Velar  gutturals,  ^,  ^,  gh,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Velars, 
succeeding  sounds,  took  different  forms  in  different  languages. 
We    may   divide    the    Indo-I]nropean    languages    into    two 
groups,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  represented  these 
sounds. 

On  the  one  hand,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  q,  q,  rjli  Languages 
continually  aj)pear  as  ^-sounds,  or  their  equivalents,  with° 
a  succeeding  labialisation  ?/.,  e.  g.  I.-E.  ^/*,  Lat.  qim.  We  are 
not  to  regard  this  «  as  a  '  parasitic  '  sound,  but  rather  to 
suppose  that  the  labial ised  guttural  was  originally  a  simple 
HOund,  differing,  that  is,  from  the  complex  sound  produced  by 
the  a^ldition  of  the  semivowel  n  to  the  ]»alatal  gutturnl  /•,  ns  in 
ek-uosy  Sk.  dt^-va,  Ik-Fo^,  eq-iion.    Still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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Languages 
of  East. 


Velars  in 
Sanskrit ; 


in  Greek. 


the  languages  of  this  group  are  not  consistent  in  exhibiting 
the  labial  affection  in  all  cases ;  frequently  the  labialisation 
appears  in  one  language  and  not  in  the  rest,  or  in  one  word 
but  not  in  another  in  the  same  language,  and  under  apparently 
the  same  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eastern  and  Slavonic  languages, 
with  which,  apart  from  Sanskrit,  we  are  not  concerned,  the  u 
as  an  inherited  affection  is  entirely  absent ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  whether  these  languages  never  possessed  the  sound 
or  whether  they  let  it  drop  in  pre-historic  times. 

The  Velar  gutturals  then  are  represented  in  the  different 
languages  as  follows : — 

In  Sanskrit  by  ^,  ^,  gh^  but  before  i[^ij)  and  <2  (  =  ^),  by  the 
corresponding  palatalised  gutturals  c.  j,  jh  [h).  In  neither 
case  is  there  any  trace  of  labialisation. 

In  Greek  the  velars  appear  either  with  a  labial  affection  or 
without.  Without  it  (when  we  write  them  ^,  ^,  (j^h)  they 
are  t^,  y,  x'-  with  it  (y^-,  g",  qli^)  they  become  before  t,  e  the 
corresponding  dentals  r,  h,  6  \  before  o,  nasals,  liquids,  r,  B,  s, 
the  corresponding  labials  tt,  /3,  c^. 

Where  n  precedes  or  follows  the  velar,  they  are  represented 

t>y  '<.  7'  X- 

In  Latin  without  labialisation  the  velars  become  c,  g,  gli  (j) 

or  K) ;  with  labialisation  ^"  becomes  qu  or  c  ;  g"  becomes  gu^  g 

or  V  ;  g/^"  becomes^,  h^  git  or  v. 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  representatives : — 


Indo-European. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Sanskrit. 

q        .     . 

K        .        . 
.       K,  77,  r  . 

.      C      .      .      . 

.     c,  qu    .     . 

\K  0. 

.     y     .      . 

.     y,ft8. 

.     g     .     .     . 
•     gu.  V,  g     . 

}^.y- 

•  X    •     • 

•  X.  ^,  ^ 

.     g,  h      .     . 
.     f,  b,  gu,  V 

\9hJ1i{ 

Palatals.         (2)  The  Palatal  gutturals,  ^,  g^  gh,  appear  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  the  Teutonic  languages  as  mutes,  but  in  the  Slavonic  and 
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Eastern  languages,  including  Sanskrit,  as  spirant  sounds. 
This  difference  of  treatment  may  perhaps  reflect  an  original 
difference  of  dialect  in  the  parent  speech. 

The  following  is  a  table  : — 


Indo-European. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Sansk] 

K        »        » 

K 

.      .      C      .      . 

J 

9     •     . 
gh    .     . 

•  y  • 

•  X    • 

.       .      g      .       . 
.       .      h,g      . 

•  j' 

Curtius  explained  the  transformation  of  gutturals  to  labials  Labialisa- 
and  dentals  by  supposing  that  the  gutturals  developed  after  ^^^' 
them  a  '  parasitic '  or  '  sporadic '  semivowel  ti  or  i ;  just  as  we 
have  the  palatal  guttural  followed  by  u  in  kkuos^  Lat.  eq-uos, 
where  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  simple  labialised  velar 
in  ^(?  =  Latin  qico.  But  the  later  theory  differs  from  that  of 
Curtius  in  supposing  two  originally  distinct  sets  of  gutturals, 
and  not  one  set  modified  or  not  as  the  case  might  be  by 
a  sporadic  i  or  u.  As  has  been  stated  above,  however,  this 
u  sound  is  not  always  constant.  We  are  to  regard  it  as 
an  original  part  of  the  velar  sound,  but  we  must  yet  admit 
that  the  conditions  under  which  it  sometimes  appears 
and  sometimes  does  not,  are  not  yet  completely  known. 
For  the  Indo-European  q  we  get  normally  Latin  qu^  Gothic 
hw :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where  the  labial 
semivowel  has  completely  disappeared,  and  where  we  have 
to  enquire  whether  a  Greek  k  or  Latin  c  corresponds  in 
Sanskrit  to  a  ^  or  a  ^  before  we  can  decide  to  which 
order  of  gutturals  it  belongs.  Practically  then  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  those  cases  where  the  velar  is  labial- 
ised by  a  succeeding  w-sound  (which  we  shall  write  ^^ 
g**,  g//"),  and  those  cases  where  it  is  not,  {q,  g,  g//).  Wo 
shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  theory  under  each  of  these  six 
heads. 

T.  Indo-European  q  (the  unlabialiscd  hard  velar)  is  in  San-  Indo-Ku- 
skrit  k,  (iroek  k,  Latin  c  before  a,  r,  I.  "'•''"""• 

(Where  the  Sanskrit  is  not  given,  the  characler  of  tlie  sound 
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is  determined  by  other  languages — Zend,  Litliiianian,  Church 
Slavonic;,  etc.) 


Sanskrit.  Greek. 

Jcdkhati  (he  laughs)     KaxaC^iv 


hrpdnas  (sword) 
^kr  (mention) 
Jcarkdtas  (crab) 


Kafxapa 

KCLTTpOS 
KapTTOS 

Kapv^ 
KapKivos 

KOLireTOS,   CFKaTTTO) 

kXy}  IS 


KpdiCi 


0) 


Latin, 
cachinnus. 
collisj  excello. 
camurus. 
caper, 
carpo. 
car-men. 

cancer  (for  career), 
scobs,  scabo. 
cla-n-go. 
clavis,  conclave, 

claudo. 
crocio,  gloctorare. 


tarkus  (spindle) 


i' 


arpaKTos,  rpe-Tro) 


arpeKrjSi     repTTLK^-     \  torqueo. 
V       paw  OS 
There   is  labialisation   in   Tpe-no},  torqueo,   and   in   the    derivative  r^p-m- 


Kepavvos. 


kapis  (incense) 
^krt  (to  spin) 


(jiKapov        (blind,  aquilus,     aquilo, 
Hesych.)  aquila. 

,  Wapor(?). 

KCLpraXov,  kXcoOo)  (J)  crates  (f ). 


We  find  the  short  liquid  sonant  in  Gothic  haurds,  English  hurdle. 

calamus,  culmus. 


kalmnas  (writmg"-  )     i. 
reed)  j  '^ 

Vkrt  (to  cut)  K€ipct) 

Vkurd  (to  leap)         Kpabrj 

CTKaipO) 

Vskti  (to  cover)         o-kvtos 
We  may  perhaps  compare  ohscurus  and  oiad. 
Kpdvos 

/,     .  f  \       f    KTL^Oi,   €VKTl[Ji€VOS, 

Vkst  (to  possess) 


cuiius  [krfo-). 
cardo. 


scurra. 
scutum. 


a[X(l)LKTLOV€S,  KTikoS 
In  Latin  we  have  in  this  instance  labialisation. 


cornus  [krno-). 
quies,    tranquillus  ; 
cf.  Eng.  while. 
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Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


ankds  (hook)  ayKiav^  oyKOs 

carkard  (flint)  KpoK-q,  KpoKaXr\ 

Vraks  (to  protect)  apKio),  dAx?},  aki^o) 

tdkman  (child)  t6kvov 

taksan  (carpenter)  t^ktoov 


Latin. 

uncus. 

calx,  calculus. 

arceo. 

Eng.  thane. 

tignum. 


In  some  of  the  above  instances  an  original  q^  appears  un- 
labialised  before  letters  other  than  «,  r,  l^  though  with  a 
following  «j  r,  I  in  some  connected  form.  The  following  are 
more  irregular  cases  of  the  absence  of  labialisation : — 


kdlas  (black) 

kdrakas  (cocoa-nut  ) 
sheU)  J 

kesara  (hair) 

Vkamp  (to 
tremble) 
karkaras  (hard) 
kalyds  (sound) 
hanyd  (girl) 


Ki;Xts  (xaAts) 


Kapvov 

KOLpos    (thread     of 
warp,  Hesjch.) 

>  Ka/XTTTCO 

/capx.apos. 

Kakos  (Ep.  Kakos) 

KaiVYj. 


caligo. 


carina. 


caesaries. 


campus. 


Eng.  kale. 


Vkr,  krnoti  (to  do,  \  KpatvcD,  Kepbos  \ 

'       1*   \  >      ,      .  }  creare,  Ceres, 

make)  J  vav-Kpapos  I 


make) 
kravis,  krurds 
(raw  flesh) 

V  kas  (scratch) 
kasati 


\  Kpeas,  Kpvos 

J    KpVOeiS   KpV(TTakk 


/ 

•^  cruor,  crudus. 
OS  )  crudelis,  cruentus. 


KaCTTOip. 


KakvTnro),  KakvjSr]        j  occulo,  clupeus. 
KvAtf,  Kukv^  \  culullus,  calix. 


In  thii  group  there  are  traces  of  labialisation  ;  ocoulo  is  for  *obquelo,  witli 
el  =  01  before  a  vowel,  and  qaol  written  cuL  In  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchanal,  we  get 
oquollod,  which  preHerveH  the  labialiuation. 

Kakilv  calare,  kalendao. 

vkal  (to  drive)        Kkovtlv  (for  Kok-v^w)  pro-cella. 
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Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

kXclu)  cla-des,  culter,  clava. 

culler  is  for  qlfr- :  clddes,  cldva  from  ql-. 

Gladius,  if  not  a  foreign  word  of  Celtic  origin,  maybe  connected,  the  c  being 
softened  to  g  before  the  liquid,  as  in  gracilis. 

Vkr^  Mr  (scatter)  )      ^ 

T.  /,.  \  Kpiveiv  cerno. 

In  Sanskrit  one  or  two  late  forms  show  &k  (Whitney,  Supplement,  p.  22). 

7  /  T     \  f  koX^k6,vo's,  koXokolvos  gfracilis. 

krgas  (slim)  •<  /  ,      ^n  t 

(  (Hesycn.),  KoXocra-os     Old  Lat.  cracentes. 

VsMal  (stumble)     o-koXlos  scelus. 

kahkanl  (orna-        \ 

ment    with         \  KavdCoi  cano. 

bells)  i 

Vskand  (leap)  a-KavbaXov  scando. 

Vksad  (divide)         <TxaC(a  scandula. 

KoXcLTTTOi,  KoXacjyoSy     "s 

(tkclXoxj/,  (TirdXa^,        >  scalpo. 

(nrapdo-a-oi  J 


The  0  of  KoXacpos,  etc.  is  irrational ;  aitdXa^,  anap&cffoj  show  labialisation  from 
the  allied  forms. 

The  Ionic  pronominal  stem  ko-  in  k&s,  kov,  etc.,  as  opposed 
to  TTws,  7T0V,  quOy  quot,  etc.,  shows  a  dialectical  peculiarity,  so 
far  unexplained.  But  the  whole  group  of  words  from  this 
root  presents  difficulties  not  yet  fully  cleared  up ;  uter,  e.  g. 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  Trorepos,  yet  cannot  by  the  laws 
of  Latin  phonetics  stand  for  ^quoler  or  ^cuter. 
Again  with  an  original  q  we  have — 

KopLT]  coma. 

KopcovYf  corona. 

kotvXt}  (catinus  ?). 

Koprj,  Kovprji  Kovpibios  (curtus  ?). 

Cf.  Kovpi^,  Kopcq.  According  to  Curt.  {Stud.  i.  250,  O.E.  148)  to  be  con- 
nected with  Keipoj,  because  maidens  before  marriage  dedicated  their  hair  to 
the  goddesses  {v.  Ebeling,  Lex.  Som.  s.  v.). 

K<ob€La  Cauda. 

kdravas  (crow  ?)        Ko/oaf ,  Kopcovrj  corvus,  comix. 
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Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

lianas  (flour-dust)      KoVts  cinis. 

'/kal  kaldyati  (to  ) 

X     >  K^\y\s  celer,  celox. 

urge  on)    j         ' 

hokilas  (cuckoo)        kokkv^  cucus. 

hanthd  (garment)      Kevrpcov,  kovtos  cento. 

kavts  (wise)  Koeo},  a-Kov-o)  cavere. 

Here  an  initial  s  is  lost ;  cf.  Ger.  schauen,  Eng.  show,  and  Gr.  Qvo-okoos. 

A  labialised  q  [k^)  is  represented  in  Greek  by  k,  in  Latin  by  The  velar 

•  P       r»  n  T  in  combi- 

c,  if  II  follows  or  precedes—  nationwith 

vrkas  (wolf)  Xvko^  (FXvk-os).  *** 

The  Latin  lupus,  owing  to  its  p,  must  be  borrowed  from  the  Italian  dialects ; 
Goth,  vulfs,  Eng.  wolf. 

ndkti  (night)  vvkt-6s  cf.  noct-is. 

cakrds  (wheel)  kvkXos  {kV'ekHo-s). 

Cf.  Ang.-Sax.  hweohl,  hweohol,  Eng.  ivheel. 
Vruc  (to  shine)         X^vkos  lucet. 

ruga,  rogas  (sickness)  Xvypos,  XevyaXios  lugeo. 
yiigam  (vyov  jugum. 

^ muc,  muiicati  (re-  yiVKTrip  mucus. 

lease) 
okas  (repose)  ^vk-oXos. 

Hence  ^ovkoXos,  but  oloiroXos,  aliroXos,  etc.  (cf.  De  Sauss. 
3Ie?7i.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  i6i.) 

We  may  add  o-kOtos,  kvXi^,  which  appear  above. 

II.  The  velar  q  with  the  subsequent  labialisation  (X-^*)  The  labia- 
becomes  in  Greek  before  the  thin  vowels  t  e,  the  corresponding  ^^^^^ 
dental  r.  Before  similar  vowels  in  Sanskrit  it  becomes  the 
palatal  c.  But  between  Sanskrit  c  and  Greek  r  there  is  no 
immediate  historical  connexion.  The  dental  only  appears  in 
Greek  in  those  cases  where  other  words  of  the  same  group 
show  a  77  before  the  full  vowel  o,  c.  g.  riXXm  :  7rAo9,  rio  : 
TioQ^v  (v.  infra).  We  must  distinguish  between  the  casoH 
where  the  velar  is  labialised  (/'^ -f  ^),  and  those  in  which  it  is 
not  {q  +  e).  In  the  former  case  we  liavo  in  Sanskrit  the 
])alatal  c,  but  in  Greek  and  Latin  r,  qn  (e.  g.  cis,  ri'i,  quis, 
Indo-European  k^is).     In   the  latter  case  we   have   in    San- 
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skrit  c^  but  in  Latin  and  Greek  k  and  c  (e.  g.  KtA???,  celei\ 
Sanskrit  cal^  Indo-European  qel ;  cf.  K^vrpov,  KeCpco,  etc.  above). 
We  must  therefore  distinguish  these  two  cases — 
Before  e,  i.      (i)  ^u  becomes  in  Greek  t,  in  Latin  qu  {c)  before  e,  i. 

Vcar,  cdrati  (he        ) 

proceeds)  ]  ^^^^^'  rikaov  colo,  inquilinus. 

For  colo  from  *quelo  v.  p.  189. 

Sanskrit.                            Greek.  Latin. 

ca                                       T€  que. 

'Ca                                     o-Te  quis-que. 

ci                                       tCs  quis. 

Compare  the  Ionic  rioov,  rioiai,  tco,  Tea;. 

catvdras  (four)  riropes  quattuor. 

For  the  various  forms  of  this  root  cf.  p.  369. 

/         ,     .     ^  C  oaaa  (throuprh  ) 

vdcm  (\oice)  i     p      \        c    u    x  ^^oc-is. 

-^     ^  ^  (     Aorta  irom  FoK^ia)  ) 

/        ,  ,  .     \  f  Xeva-croi  (from  )        . 

A/«c(shme)  I      ^^^^,^^^  j-lucis. 

'/.s^xc,  sdc^a  (follower)  a-oa-o-rjTrip  socius,  sequor. 

doaarjTrjp  is  for  sm-sokM-eter :  showing  the  same  root  as  cTro/zat ;  v.  infra. 

Vpac  (cook)  TreWco  (from  'nek^iod)  coquo. 

Coquo  is  by  assimilation  for  "^pequo,  becoming  *quequo,  as  quinque  is  for 
*penque,  prope  for  "^proque  {koX  irpofca  re  Hdt.);  cf.proc-simusipo^^a  is  an  Italian 
word  from  the  same  root. 

Indo-European  enikHo,  ivia-oro)  for  hiK^LO),  cf.  ei^tTr-ro). 
„  Mak^ta,  (l)d(T(Ta  for  (paK^ta,  cf.  (pdxj/. 

„  li^etm-^  k^otm-^  ^-t€T[x-ov,  cf.  ttoV/x-oj. 

„  okHs,  00-(T€,  TpLOTTLS. 

The  guttural  appears  in  oculus,  Boeot.  oK-rdkKos,  the  labial  in  oipo/xai,  6<p6a\- 
ixos,  ofXfMi  (v,  infra). 

Compare  (Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  B  p.  578). 

re-n-r^wj,  "i  curare,  Old  Lat. 

T^-TL-rjixivos  )      coerare,  coirare. 
(ii)  The  labialised  velar  X'^*  becomes  in  Greek  tt  before  the 
full  vowel  0,  and  before  r,  6,  cr,  liquids  and  nasals.     In  San- 
skrit the  guttural  k  is  unaffected.     In  Latin  we  get  qu  or  c. 
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Latin, 
quis. 


In  the  following  instances  we  get  t  before  t,  e,  but  it  before 
0,  etc.  in  connected  words  in  Greek. 

Sanskrit. 
(i)   Ci 

(ii)  kdtara 
(i)  jodhca 
(ii)  pankti 


Greek, 
rt?,  Ion.  rio,  etc. 

TTOTCpOS,  77(39,  TTOV 
Trot,  TToOiV 


(  TTO 


'7T€VT€ 


{Tre/XTTTOS,  TTf/XTTaS 
I 


'  V      uter  (for  quoter  ?), 
quinque. 


sequor. 
socius. 


quattuor. 

quartus  (for  qtuftds). 


(Tre/xTT^s). 
Lesbian  nifiire  has  the  consonant  from  the  ordinal. 

(i)  sdcya  a-oa-a-rjTrip,  ^ratpos 

(ii)  sdMm  €7T0fjLaL,  oTT-doves 

The  common  root  is  sekH,  so]t^  {K.  Z.  xxv.  145), 

(i)  catvdras  riropcs 

(ii)  turiya  for  ^kturlya  Tpdii^^a 

Vfjac  (cook). 

(i)  pdcyate  (he  cooks)  iria-o-a}  ( =  TreK^to))      coquo. 

(ii)  pdkti,  derivative  tt^tttos,  iroTravov. 

Vvac  (speak). 

(i)  vdci/a  (voice)  oa-aa  vox. 

(ii)  vdk-d  oxlf. 

Vci,  cay  (observe). 

(i)  cdyati  Arcad.  retco. 

(ii)  Zend  kaena  ttolvti. 

For  the  connexion  of  these  two  cf.  ^.312  dirfriaaro  troivqv  and  Hdt.  3.  14 
voivTjv  TiaovTfs.  The  Latin  poena  will  in  this  case  be  borrowed.  It  has  been 
auggeated  to  connect  Latin  quaero  {  —  Mai-ro),  but  cf.  p.  140. 


(i)  Zend  a%hi 
(ii) 


\  >  oculus. 

oxj/ofxaL,  opLixa, 

T/Moir/j  in  JleBjchiuB  is  the  result  of  confusion  with  dn-^. 

Vcar  (move). 

r^A.\(o  colo. 

TToAoy,   TTCoX^O), 


(ii)  Sanskrit  cdraii 
(ii) 


(   TTO 
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The  connexion  is  confirmed  by  the  interchangeable  phrases  in  Homer, 
TTcpLTeWoixevwv  kviavraiv  and  TrepiirXofifvcvv  kviavTWV.  The  t  of  avaroKri  has 
come  from  that  of  avariKXw,  the  tt  of  Tr4\ofiai  from  that  of  errKero,  after  the  two 
groups  of  words  had  come  to  be  considered  distinct.  We  may  perhaps  compare 
aliToXos  (dfi-noXos)  and  upilio  (ou-pilio).  The  latter  may  be  an  Oscan  word, 
as  in  that  dialect  Indo-European  q  becomes  p.  The  true  Latin  is  seen  in 
colo  (for  *quelo)  inquilinus.  But  ^ovkoKos  is  a  difl&culty,  as  no  trace  of  a  gut- 
tural form  of  this  root  is  found  in  Greek. 

(i)  €-T€TfJL-OV, 

(ii)  TTOTjJ.-OS. 

This  being  true  we  cannot  connect  ttot/xos  with  ttIitto},  peto. 

(i)  Sanskrit  ruc^a  Xevo-o-co,  Xova-aov  i  '      w     ' 

(ii)  Zend  raohshna  Xocftvis  (Hesycli.). 

Koipvis  will  be  for  \oir-vis  with  aspiration  before  the  nasal. 

(i)  kvi(T(T(xi. 

/'•\  j  ivLTTTO),  'qVLTTaiTOV, 

(1)  <^acra-a. 

(ii)  (jxxxlf,  (f>a(36s. 

In  the  following  instances  the  labial  has  either  permeated 

the  whole  group  in  Greek  or  alternates  with  the  guttural. 

Vric  (leave)  )  (  licet,  relictus. 

reca,  deriv.  /        ^  (  linquo,  reliquus. 

€VV€7T€f  €cnT€Te     insccc,  iuquam. 

The  root  is  seq-,  (vvcm  is  for  Hvcrcin,  €-air-€T€  shows  the  reduced  form.  The 
root  is  preserved  in  the  Latin  insece  (e.  g.  virum  miJii,  Camena,  insece  versutum 
ofLiviusAndronicus);  in-quam  ior  Hn-squa-m{&s  tranquillus  tor  tran-squillus); 
in-sec-tio,  possibly  in  *  sector,^  a  bidder.  An  identical  root  meaning  '  to  cut ' 
appears  in  seco  beside  co-in-quo. 

Tp€7r(o,  TepiTLKipavvos  torqueo. 
arpaKTos  torculum. 

a-rpaK-Tos  (rrK-Tos)  will  correspond  to  toi'tus  {trcMs). 

ydkrt  rJTTap  jecur. 

I.-E.  ieMrit). 

A  further  instance  is  k'npi6.ixr]v,  Sk.  hn-na-mi.  We  may 
also  connect,  with  Curtius,  'Attu;  {yr\)  with  Lat.  aqueus,  aqiia^ 
I.-E.  aq ;  cf.  English  ey-ot,  is-lancl  (where  s  is  irrational  and 
due  to  isle^  tie,  instda)  A.-S.  i-e^. 
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With  regard  to  the  question  of  orthography,  it  is   to  be  Graphic 
noticed  that  the  original  Greek  alphabet  contained  a  second  tf(fnlii°*^" 
hard   guttural,  9,  or  koppa,  which    appears    in    inscriptions  Greek, 
mainly  before  0,  v,  p.  A..     Thus  we  find  cpoptvOoOev,  cpijcpvos, 
Aocppoi,  riarpopAos,  but  only  rarely  forms  like^'Epro)/).  Though 
the  letter  early  disappeared  from  the   Greek  alphabet,  yet  it 
seems  originally,  as  opposed  to  k,  to  have  represented  the  velar  ; 
and  in  this  character  it  was  introduced  into  the  Latin  alphabet 
as  Q,  and  there  became  permanent. 

Q  passed  into  the  Latin  alphabet,  but  not  into  the  Oscan  i^i  Latin, 
and  Umbrian,  probably  from  the  Chalcidian  alphabet  of 
Cumae  (Momm&en,  i.  213,  217).  It  is  found  before  the 
consonantal  u  and  before  0,  e.  g.  the  Ambrosian  MS.  of 
Plautus  is  said  to  read  qolunt  in  Pseud.  822.  But  from  the 
earliest  times  we  find  a  confusion  arising  between  qo,  the 
graphic  representative  of  ko^  and  quo^  representing  go^  k^o  ; 
e.  g.  ^qom  (kom^  the  preposition  mini)  is  confused  with  quom 
(the  adverb,  k'^om^  qom).  In  fact  q  comes  to  be  used  to  repre- 
sent the  hard  guttural,  whether  velar  or  palatal,  before  u  and 
o\  so  we  get  pequnia  (beside  peciis,  Sk.  pactt),  qnoqirca^  etc., 
where  ^,  qu  represents  simply  c. 

In  the  Augustan  age  quo  became  ciij  perhaps   originally  Altema- 
before  final  consonants   in  cum,   cur.     Any  further   change,  andc. 
however,  may  be  the  result  of  analogy.     For 

quoins  became  cuius  because  of  Indus, 
quoi  cui  hui-c. 

quom  cum  tum. 

But       quorum  remains,  because  of  horum. 

quoniam  remains,  because  ^tuniam  did  not  exist. 

Outside  the  relative  we  have  ecuSy  hircus,  aecus,  inicus^  pro- 
pincus,  posticus,  before  final  consonants,  but  always  reliquos, 
pedisequos  (rclicus  is  late),  perhaps  bccanso  the  termination  is 
originally  -onos,  not  merely  -os  (cf.  Ribbcck  ad  Gcorr/.  4.  172  ; 
Acn.  8.  450).  An  initiul  que-  passes  into  co-,  except  before  r  ; 
e.  g.  cola  for  quelo,  but  qnercvs,  querqnerus,  etc. 

Tlie  j)alutal  k  is  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  q,  in  Greek  by  k,  The  hard 
in  Latin  by  c,  irrespective  of  tlie  siibscquont  sound.  palatul  k. 

.    K  2 
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Vcafis  (praise),  cdh-  )  ,        ,  ^  r^      '^^ 

;. ,-  .*     .  >  €y-K(t)u,Lov  Camena,  Camiilus. 

Mf^  (he  praises)  J 

In  spite  of  the  form  Casmena,  Casmillus  in  Festus,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  can  connect  carmen  (as  though  for  *casmen),  as  in  the  combination  -sm-  s 
■vanishes,  e.g.  dusmo  (Paul.  Fest.  6'j)  =  dumus,  prisma  (Corfinium)  =^n*»w*, 
dismota  {8c.  de  BaccTi.)  =dimota.     So  *casmen  should  become  *cdmen. 

Keivos,  KTJvos         hi-c,  si-c,  tun-c,  nun-c. 

KeWev,  KaC  cis,  citra,  cedo,  ceteri. 

Ceteri  seems  parallel  to  KitOtv  :  c-i-s,  c-i-tra  may  show  the  weakest  root,  i 
being  merely  an  euphonic  insertion. 

Vcar,  cat  (cover) 

_,.  ,,         ^  ^ ,  ^    /      f  celare,  cella,  clam, 

cam  (house)  kaktlov.  KaXta     i  ,  ,, 

'        ^  I      color,  cucuilus. 

KaXia,  cucuilus,  perhaps  color,  show  the  reduced  root  V^l,  clam  may  be  for 
klm.  Celo  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the  same  confusion  of  the  e-  and 
a- Ablauts  that  we  get  in  cedo,  cddo ;  sica  (for  seca),  sax  urn,  etc.  (p.  249) ; 
sujper-cilium  may  be  put  here,  or  else  cf.  KvXa,  Kv\oiSdoj. 

gird  (for  gp'd)       Kapa^  Kaprjva         cerebrum,  cervix. 

For  this  group  of  words  cf.  p.  302. 

gatdm                    kKOJov  centum. 

V^ri,  pr  (resort),  ^XtVeij/,  KXtn/'s  |  i'^-^li'^a'-e,  clivus, 

grdyati         )  \      clitellae,  Clitumnus. 

Kkpa<s^  Kplos  cornu,  cervus. 

Vcru,  crdva  (re-  )    .  ,r        w  i  i     • 

'       '      V    ^        y  KAeros,  KAvco  cluere,  Gloria, 

nown)  j 

Gloria  is  for  cleueria  which  becopies  cloueria,  and  the  hard  guttural  passes 
into  the  soft  before  I  as  in  cracentes  :  gracilis. 

from  {hip)         \     (  =  ,Xofws).    r^™''- 

hrd  (heart)  KapbCa  cord-is. 

The  initial  h  of  Sk.  is  not  original  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  66).  Wharton, 
{Etyma  Graced)  compares  grad-dhd. 

gdnas     (grind- 


V  1  K&vos  cos,  catus,  cuneus. 

stone) 

Catus  is  for  catus  (cf.  satus  =  satus)  ;  cautes  from  the  same  root  ought  not 
to  have  the  diphthong ;  cf.  cotihus  (Verg.  Eel.  8.  43) ;  cUneus  for  *c^neus 
before  the  nasal. 

garhara  (flint)  KpoKi],  kpokSXt]        calx,  calculus. 
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/  cadere,  cedere, 
Vgad  (fall)  KiKcihov  <       cassus,  cadaver^ 

V      cessare. 

We  can  hardly  connect  calamitas  (Old  Lat.  cad-amitas)  because  of  incolumis. 

caJcuna  (bird)  kvkvos  ciconia. 

The  V  in  kvkvos  is  due  to  the  guttural. 

canhJid  (cockle)        ko/xt;  congius. 

^  cank^      cdnkate     )  ^ 

'    , ,     ,  A  }  o-Kv-os  cunctan. 

(doubt)  j 

,  .  ,,.  V     ,^  f  KOLTTi  cunae  (coenae). 

VC7  (he)  cete  1      -  •  •    /    •  •  \ 

'  '  I  KetixaL  civis  (ceivisj. 

kyKVTi  cutis. 

a/  cu,  cvd^    cvi   (to  f  €y-KV€(id,     KVfxa,      cumulus,  cavus, 
swell)  1       KotA.09  caulis. 

inciens  =  incuiens,  cf.Jio  ior fuio  {<pvi(xi). 

KLKvs  queo  (>^?f). 

In  this  instance  ^  +  m  is  indistinguishable  in  Latin  from  M,  but  the  sound  is 
proved  by  the  allied  languages  to  be  palatal. 

cvdcura     (fatber-  )  ,   , 

'  .'    V     J.  )  €Kvpo9  socer,  socrus. 

in-law),  qvacru  J 

In  this  case  the  initial  g  of  Sk.  represents  an  original  *  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  499). 

,  -  /  i  \  ,'  (  Kavbapoi  ('6.v6pa£  candidus,  castus  (  = 
V  cas  (oraer),  cash   i       .^^        :  ,  '  ^ 

'      ^  ^'  (       Hesycb.)  cand-tus). 

For  dh  +  ^  =  Lat,  st  cf.  p.  207. 

Vci  (sbarpen)  klcd,  KLVvixaL,  Kt^•ea)  cieo,  incitare,  citus. 

gva?i  (dog)  kv(ov  canis. 

Cams  is  for  *cuanis  or  cuonis  with  Indo-European  uo  =  Lat.  ua  (p.  302). 

dgmM,  (stone)  ^K/xcor  fila  (ac-sla),  axis. 

y^di(^  (point),  di(^dfi     h€Uvv\xiy  hiK-q  dico. 

vi(^afi  (Ikoctl,  Dor.  FUaTi  \  iginti,  viciens. 

\/na(^  (l)e  lost)  v^kv^  nex,  noceo,  noxa. 

Vt>if   (enter),    ve<;d  ) 
( house)  j 

The  Greek  ot  corrcHponding  to  Lat.  I  {ex)  Ih  a  difficulty  ;  cf.  oJvos  :  rinum,  but 
the  word  may  l>e  borrowed.  From  the  same  root  may  come  the  Aopitfs  rpix^- 
fiKti  (r.  177),  the  Dorians  of  the  three  clans,  but  cf.  KopvOdi^. 
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,  ,,  ^  f    tTTTTO?,         LKK09  ) 

acta  [hoTse)  \     n?  n^  \    hequus. 

But  thouglL  the  connexion  is  certain,  the  word  is  difficult.  In  Greek  1c -^-vl 
is  indistinguishable  from  Tc'A  before  a  dull  vowel.  i'/f«os  is  the  result  of  regres- 
sive, 'iimos  of  progressive  assimilation,  or  we  may  compare  new  Ionic  kojs,  Att. 
ircDs  (with  a  velar).  The  aspirate  in  tWos  is  irrational,  and  is  not  seen  in 
compounds  like  rKavKimros.     The  t  of  Greek  (Indo-European  e)  is  unexplained. 

\^pig  (to  deck)  TioLKikos  pi-n-go,  pictus. 

^/nac  (to  reach)  ivrj-voxa  (nanciscor,  nactus). 

€V€yKOv  [-q-ve-VK- 
ov). 

The  soft  The  law  of  the  transformation  of  the  soft  velar  g  is  pre- 

velar  g.       cisely  the  same  as  that  for  the  hard  velar  q. 

In  Sanskrit,  where  there  is  no  trace  of  a  succeeding"  labial  u, 
it  becomes  the  corresponding  palatal/  before  the  thin  palatal 
i  {?/)  and  a  {  =  I.-E.  e).  Elsewhere  it  is  y.  But  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Sanskrit  has  no  special  symbol  to  distinguish  the 
palatalised  velar  media  from  the  true  palatal^'. 

In  Greek,  if  labialised,  it  becomes  before  t,  e  the  cor- 
responding dental  b  :  before  o,  r,  6,  s,  liquids  and  nasals,  the 
corresponding  labial  ^  or  its  equivalent.  Otherwise  it 
appears  as  y. 

In  Latin  it  would  seem  in  the  first  instance  to  have  become 
p^,  just  as  q  appears  as  qu,  but  this  ffu  only  remains  after  nasals 
in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Initially  it  appears  as  ^  before  con- 
sonants, as  V  before  vowels.     Medially  between  vowels  it  is  v. 

Unlabia-         I.  Velar  g  unlabialised  is  Greek  y,  Latin  y. 

Vjan  (to  beget)  yivos,  yCyvo [xat  genus,,  gigno. 

Brugmann  reckons  this  word  as  showing  a  palatal  ^  {Grundriss,  p.  293)  and 
indeed  the  guttural  is  very  stable  throughout  the  derived  languages.  But  we 
may  find  traces  of  labialisation  (aV()  in  Boeot.  ^av6.  {<^n-na),  beside  'yvv-q  and 
Homer  /jtvdadai  (for  *Pvda6ai).  The  dental  may  also  appear  in  St5i//xos  (beside 
geminus  for  gen-minus  ?) 

yugd  (yoke)  ^vyov  jugum. 

^/ bkvj,    hhugna     (to  )  ^ 

bend),  P"'"'  ^"^'°; 

gdnja  (contempt)       yayyav€.v(ti  gannire  ("^gagnire). 


lised. 
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gargara  (whirlpool)    yapyapeoiv  gurges. 

Labialised  forms  are  seen  in  ^apaOpov,  depeOpov ;  v.  infra. 

ganrld  (cheek)  yvdOos,  yivvs  (gena  (?),  g^-a). 

This  is  in  Greek  a  case  of  metathesis  of  the  nasal  without  lengthening  the 
vowel  (p.  115). 

Vgarj  (bellow)  yopyos. 

gramas      (commu-     ydpyapa,    ayetpo),  ) 

nity)  dyopa.  ; 

II.  Velar  g  labialised  (g"),  but  with  ti  preceding  or  follow-  Labialised, 

•     •      r>,       1  but  in  con- 

ing,  IS  m  Greek  y.  ^^^-^^ 

ivoveo  (guou-eo).       with  u. 
vola  (hollow  of  the 
hand), 
volema  (large  pear). 
yvvq  beside  ^avd,  pLvaa-Oai. 

It  is  possible  that  this  word  should  be  separated  from  the  Sk.  Vja^y  Greek 
ylyvofmt,  Lat.  gigno.  We  may  compare  the  Cretan  irpei<TyevTdv  (Cauer,  Z>.  I.  G-. 
127),  beside  Att.  irpea-ISvs  where  the  0  is  by  false  analogy  before  u.  The 
double  stem  was  vpeff-yv-,  irpeaPef-  ;  cf.  Lat.  pris-cus. 

III.  The  velar  g,  labialised  (g^),  is  in  Sk.  g,J  (which  repre-  Labialised 
sents  an  unlabialised  form),  Gk.  /3  before  o,  r,  6,  y,  liquids  and  ^^^^^^  ^' 
nasals,  Lat.  gu  (but  for  representation  in  Latin,  see  p.  139). 

Vgem  (go)  jSaivo)  venio. 

$cuvQj,  venio,  both  go  back  to  QV^tnip  :  the  labial  sonant  tn  becomes  n  before  t, 
as  in  x^cuVa  (xAwia)  beside  xAciA*us,  kolv6s  beside  cum,  Kaivcj  beside  Kap.6vTes  (the 
dead),  alv6s  for  dfi-ioi  (Sk.  ama  ;  cf.  Goth.  Amal-rich),  quoniam  for  *quomiam,, 
conicio  for  comiicio,  etc.  The  m  may  be  preserved  in  meare  for  *gmeare,  just 
as  natus  is  for  gnatus  (Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  550)  ;  cf.  Goth,  qiman,  Eng. 
come. 

guru  (heavy)  ^apv<5  gravis. 

For  fjravia  cf.  p.  187. 

Vjiv  (to  live)  ftios  vivus. 

Lat.  vivua  points  to  original  gi^iguos,  though  other  languages  point  rather 
to  a  palatal,  e.  g.  Slavonic  has  z.  For  the  0  of  Pios  we  may  compare  0av6,,  Sk. 
gnd. 

Vji  (to  conquer),7>a  )  .       .    ,     ^ 

(l>ower)  r^"  VI8,  vi-olcntus. 

The  Lat.  inn  may,  however,  be  connected  with  Gk.  fU,  f7v(s,  f7<l>i. 
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jya^  f.  (bow-string)     ^to?. 

^gii  (to  sound)  /3o7},  ^oav  (boere,  boare). 

The  guttural  appears  by  false  analogy  in  7(5os,  ^odco.  The  Latin  h  is  abnormal, 
as  in  hos. 

V gr,  gir  (to  swallow)    popa,  ^i-^pcoa-KeLv    vorare. 

gdu8  (cow)  povs,  jS&s  (bos). 

Bos  may  be  borrowed,  like  taurus  and  ovis,  or  may  come  from  the  Italian 
dialects,  where  g  =  6,  as  in  Oscan  JcAm-hened^convenit.    But  cf.  p.  187. 

gdrbha  (child)  ppi<\)0^  globus. 

The  dentalised  form  appears  in  Gk.  deXcpls,  SiXcpa^.  The  Aeol.  0€\<pis  and 
Hesychian  56\<pos  (•  j)  fxriTpa)  are  the  result  of  confusion.  In  Latin  from  this 
root  come  globus,  glomus  {ior  gloh-mus),  and  perhaps  ^er( J )>»ew  (for  {g)verhmen) 
and  Galha ;  cf.  Suet.  Galh.  3  praepinguis  visus  quern  Qalham  Oalli  vocant. 

^Xi^apov,  jQXeTTO). 
Pindar  {Pyfh.  9,  43)  has  ^Xk^apov,  which  shows  the  guttural. 

p\i^X(ov,  Dor.  yXrwdiv 
in  Theocr.  5.  ^6^  etc. 
a/^z}'    (cleanse)         xip-vifi-a,  vltt-toi), 

nihtd  vliT-Tpov, 

But  vi^Q}  (for  vt^to)  has  the  guttural. 

rajas  (darkness)         e-pe^-o?,  k-pepL-v6s   Goth.  r2(2'«^. 

Sk.  rdjas  for  *ragas  withy  from  oblique  cases,  epe/xvos  is  for  epefi-vos  as 
d/ivds  for  d^fxos,  Lat.  agnus.,  which  is  also  an  instance  of  gJ(. 

\/^«r;  (to  threaten)      rdpfSos  torvus  (torgu-os). 

The  noun  tdrjas  is  for  Hargas  as  rdjas  above  {K.  Z.  xxv.  161). 

(/)X^^a)    (Theocr.  -v 
15.    76)  Att.    Cfligo. 

Cf.  Goth,  hli-g-gv-an,  which  is  a  nasalised  stem. 

apivos  agnus. 

Vgdk  {iphmge)  gakate    ^a6vs. 

^aOvs  for  PnObs,  cf.  fievOos,  which  is  by  false  analogy  beside  ^&6os. 

Vgal-  (to  drop)  fidXXo),  (jSjic^)  volare. 

galana  fidXavos  glans. 

ngrd  (strong)  ijjSpLs. 

The  guttural  may  be  seen  in  1*7477$,  cf.  Sk.  ugrd  beside  oj-ijan. 

Before  e,  i.      IV.  Velar  ^  appears   in    Greek   as  8  before   the  palatal 
vowels  e^i. 
Vgal  (ikXav  (Hesych.),  kcrhikKovres  (Arcad.). 
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^ipeOpov  (Arcad.,  Strabo.  389). 
b€p€6pov  (Tegeatic). 

Cf.  ^apaOpov.     The  Ionic  fiepeOpov  (Hdt.  7,  133)  is  contaminated. 

{/uru  iinCapia)  (Eur.  RAes.  441  ;  Pkoen.  45). 

Cf.  $apv5,  gravis ;  but  the  form  is  the  result  of  contamination,  as  before  ap  (r) 
we  should  have  expected  /3. 

bL(f)Ovpa, 

This  is  given  by  Hesychius  as  the  same  as  ye(pvpa.  The  Boeotian  Pecpvpa  is 
also  quoted  (or  ^Kicpvpa,  Athen.  14.622  a),  Pov(p6pas  in  Hesychius  is  a  case  of 
popular  etymology. 

obekos  (Dor.  in  Ar.  AcL  796). 

The  labial  appears  in  60o\6s.  60e\65  is  contaminated.  If  the  0  is  prothetic, 
we  may  compare  veru. 

gdrhha  (embryo)         beXcpvs,  d-8eX(/)09    Lat. vulva  (vulba,  and 

inMSS.oftenbul- 

ba),  Ha  vet.  Mem. 

Soc.  Liiig.  vi.  116. 

Cf.  ^pecpos,  and  v.  supra.     The  root  meaning  is  '  hollow/  especially  of  the  belly 
or  womb. 

SeAeap. 
Cf.  Aeol.  /3A^p  (Alcaeus  122  Bergk). 

In  tbe  group  fSava,  (Biojxai,  ^ios,  k^aOr]  (for  iyevvriOri, 
Hesych.),  ywrj,  hiaira,  Stepoy,  Q  (8tdet),  if  we  can  safely  con- 
nect all  these,  we  get  the  velar  under  every  possible  form,  but 
with  much  contamination.  The  collocation  is,  however,  more 
attractive  than  certain. 

Where  (  represents  yj^  it  often  goes  back  to  a  palatalisation 
of  the  velar  before  t,  as  in — 

ixii^oiv  for  ii€yL(i)v,  fxeya'^,  I.-E.  meg-, 
okei^div  for  oKeyLOiv,  oAty-os. 
pcfo)  for  peyf^o)  beside  epSo),  ^pyov^  Sk.  rdjydmi. 
The  Soft  Palatal  g  is  Sk.  j^  Gk.  y,  Lat.  g  before  all  vowels  The  soft 
and  consonants.  Palatal. 

*/jnd  (to  know)  yi-yvui-aKUi  gno-sco. 

Some  have  connected  yiyojva  with  metathesis  of  the  nasal,  in  the  sense  of  '  I 
am  reoogniiMble.' 
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Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

jdmc  (knee) 

yovv 

genu. 

jamhh  (snap) 

yofxcposj 

yapLcj)  ai. 

Vaj-  (to  drive) 

ayo) 

ago. 

Vrj    (shine)    drjuna 

(light) 

f apyvpos 

argentum. 

^TJi  ^^  (to  reach) 

opiyoi 

rego. 

Cf.  aA.e£<y,  dXfcrj. 

/        .  /,         .     X  f  a-jxipya),  dfxopyvv-  )        , 

^/marj  (to  wipe)        I  '    'x  /-mulgeo. 

ayavos  ) 

ydkoDS  glos. 

jaran  (old  man)  yepoiv,  ypavs. 

VJ21S  (enjoy), Jusdte       y^vo)  gustus. 

Possible  This  last  instance  suggests  a  difficulty.     For  though  the 

confusion  Zend  and  Slavonic  languages  prove  that  the  guttural  of  y^vca 
and  velars,  is  a  palatal,  nevertheless  the  forms  bevaa-Oai,  (eva-aa-Oab  in 
Hesychius  show  the  same  root  with  a  dental,  which  should 
properly  only  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  velar.  Similar  cases  of 
a  dental  alternating  in  Greek  with  a  palatal  guttural  are  ba, 
bd-irebov,  Cyprian  (a,  kvvoa-i-bas  (Pind.  PytJi.  4.  '^'^,  173)  Aa- 
fxcLTYjp  beside  ya,  yaia,  Cyprian  dbvov  (Hesych.),  ' Api-dbvr]  be- 
side ayvoVf  bvvajjiaij  Sh.  j'dndmi,  yiyvuxTKOi  [K.  Z.xxy.  145-T51). 
These  forms  seem  to  have  originated  in  some  confusion  of  the 
two  guttural  series.  Johann  Schmidt  {K.  Z.  I.  c.)  supposes 
that  there  were  originally  four  series  of  gutturals,  the  palatals 
and  velars  proper  and  the  palatal  affection  of  both  series,  and 
that  in  most  languages  the  two  series  of  palatals  were  reduced 
again  to  one,  but  that  the  instances  quoted  above  are  relics  of 
the  palatal  affection  of  the  palatal.  This  however  is  more 
symmetrical  than  convincing. 

If  dvva/Mi  ajid  Jdnami  are  to  be  connected,  both  will  go  back  to  an  original 
ff^-na-mi,  the  v  in  dvvafiai  answering  to  that  in  5t5u/^os  {gi-gn-mos,  geminus 
for  *gen-minus)  :  cf.  lig-ula  beside  lingo,  apis  beside  kp.ms  for  the  short  vowel 
after  the  loss  of  the  nasal.  A  connexion  of  meaning  between  bvva^ai  and 
•yiyvwoKO)  may  be  seen  in  instances  like  11.  141  rb  ixlv  oxf  Siivar  dWos 
'AX0.10JV  TrdWiiv  dkXd  ^iv  oios  kmararo  n^Xai  'AxtA-Aewj,  and  in  the  use  of 
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Svvafiai  in  mathematical  expressions,  e.  g.  rpirjKocriai  dvSpcuv  yevcal  Evviarai  (are 
known  as)  fivpia  erea  (Hdt.ii.  142)  ;  cf.  Svvarai  tovto  to  'iiros  ol  If  dpiarfpTJs 
X^ipos  irapiaTapLfvot  (ib.  30)  and  Jconnen  with  Jcennen,  '  Teen '  with  '  can.* 

We  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  Indo-  Velars  in 
European  q  and  g  in  Latin.    The  same  rules  will  apply  to  g/5. 

1 .  Before  consonants,  0  and  u  they  appear  as  c,  g,  the  labial 
element,  if  ever  existing,  having  disappeared. 

2.  Before  «,  ?*,  e,  as  cu  (written  qu)^  gu^  keeping  the  labial 
element. 

It  is  clear  that  in  these  cases  the  velar  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  palatal  guttural  followed  by  u  {k  + 11)  in  ecos^  ecom^ 
equi^  eco,  eque. 

But  these  laws  are  modified  by  the  laws  of  sound  com- 
bination, by  which 

(i)  The  soft  g  disappears  in  Latin  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  before  vowels,  leaving  the  element  u. 

(ii)  In  the  middle  of  a  word  g  is  lost  after  a  vowel ;  after  a 
nasal  it  appears  as  gu  ;  near  a  liquid,  as  h  (?). 

The  last  two  laws  also  apply  to  gh. 

The  following  instances  seem  to  bear  out  these  laws : — 

I.  Velar  q. 

frequens  beside  farcio,  far(c)si ;  cf.  (l)pd(Tao). 
laqueus       „       pellac-s,  illec-s,  illic-io. 
liquere         „       prolic-sus,  elic-sas;  cf.  Aittos. 
prope  for  "'^proque  (v.  p.  128),  proc-simus. 
quinque  for  "^penque,  quin(c)tus,  Quinctius. 
torquere  beside  tor(c)tus,  torculum  ;  cf.  rpiiro). 
Perhaps  we  may  connect  trico,  tricae. 

arquitenens  beside  arcus. 

sterquilinium  „       stercus. 

la(juear  „       lacus. 

Querquetulanus  (Tac.  Ann.  4.  65)  l^eside  quercus. 

ac  (for  at-c)  beside  atque  ;  cf.  re. 

secundus,  eocius,  assecla,  sectari,  beside  sequor,  sequax. 

(Cf.  tiroficu,  doffarjT^p,  p.  129.) 

nec-opinu8,  nee  ;  cf.  nequc. 

acula  beside  aqua;  cf.  Mco-o-^Trtot,  WirCii  y?!  (p.  130)- 
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locutus  beside  loquor,  loquax. 

Cf.  XdffKeiv  for  *\aK-aKciv. 

currere  beside  equiria  (Ov.  Fast  2.  859  ;   Paul.  Fesl.  81) 

for  equiquiria.      (Cf.  i^opevetv  ?). 

-lictus  beside  linquere  ;  cf.  keiireLv. 

crocire,  gloctorare  beside  querquedula. 

Cf.  KepKos,  Kop'copvy-f].      The  g  in  gloctorare  is  due  to  the  liquid;  c^.  gloria 
beside  kK^os  (p.  132). 

seco  (sica)  beside  coinquo  (Paul.  Fest,  6^  for  coin-squo). 
insectio,  insece  beside  inquam  (for  insquam). 

Cf.  iviffiretv,  evveire,  etc.  p.  130. 

coxi,  cocus  beside  coquo. 

oculus  beside  o\jr,  o(^^aA./xoy,  Boeot.  o/craAXo?. 

incola,  cultus,  colo  beside  inquilinus,  esquiliae. 

jeeur  beside  rjirap. 

vox,  praeco  (^prae-A^'eco)  beside  eiros. 

rirapTos,  ir-i-o-vpes  beside  quartus  [qturtos^  p.  129). 

Trarcio-cra)  beside  quatio. 

(T7Tapdcr(T(jd  beside  squarrosus  (Paul.  Fest.  328). 

(Xo/3o9  beside  siliqua  ?). 

\o06s  for  *o'\o7ros?,  the  i  in  Latin  siliqua  being  phonetic,  and  the  a  in 
Greek  being  lost  before X;  cf.  o-aXiO-davcu  {d\icr6dva}),'Lsit.{s)lubricus,'Eng.  slide. 

v^TTLos,  vrjTTVTLos  beside  nequam. 

KapKaipeiv  beside  querquerus  (Paul.  Fest.  256). 

KivTpov  beside  triquetrus. 
Contus  in  this  case  is  borrowed. 

coc-sa  beside  conquinisco,  conquexi. 

KeipiJi,  curtus  beside  quiris,  Quirites  (Ov.  Fast.  2.  477). 

cLKapov  (Hesych.),  dxA-^J  beside  aquilo,  aquila,  aquilus. 

tri-lic-s  beside  liquis,  ob-liquus. 
Cf.  \iKpi<pis,  linms  for  lic-mus. 

kvkXos  :  coluber. 
Both  for  Mekm- 

efjL-TTaLos  :  quaere. 

[(r)KO(TKvXiJLaTLa  :  quisquiliae. 

iacio  :   laTTTeLv. 
Id-rrTHV  for  ii-iak%-Teiv  as  IdWeiv  for  ai-al-iciv. 
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KTJTos  :  squatina. 

Tjk^KTpov  :  arquatus. 

Arquatus  is  usually  connected  with  arcus  in  the  sense  of  '  the  colour  of  the 
rainbow,'  but  this  is  not  satisfactory. 

II.  Velar  g, 

frui,  fruniscor  for  "^frugui,  "^frug^niscor ;  cf.  fruges. 

agnus  :  aixvos  for  "^alSvos. 
Conceivably  we  may  put  here  avilla,  avena,  for  *aguilla,  etc. 

glans  :  ^aXavos. 
globus  :  fSokjSoS' 

gremium  (for  "^grebmium)  :  ^pi(pos,  etc.  (p.  136). 
gravis  :  ^apvs. 
grandis  :  pXcoOpos, 
Both  for  ql-,  with  diflFerent  terminations. 

mig-rare  :  a/xet/3a). 
volare  :  (SdkkeLv, 
-voms  :  -/3opoy. 
vivQS  :  /3ios,  etc.  (p.  135). 
vivus  for  guiyykos.    A.-S.  cwic,  Eng.  quicJc. 

venire  :  (BaCveiv. 
venter  :  yaa-r-qp. 

Sk.  jatharaSf  I.-E.  ^nt-ter. 

fivere  (for  figere  in  Cato,  Fest.  92)  :  figo,  Oty-ydveLv  (?). 
(gesto  :  Paa-TaC^Lv). 

Thia,  however  tempting,  is  doubtful,  because  of  Latin  g. 

(sevenis,  a-eftas,  ao^iio,  aepivos  ?). 
gurduB  ;  cf.  j3pabvs. 

Gurdua  is  however  said  to  be  Spanish  by  Quint,  i.  5.  57. 

stingu-ere  beside  stinctus,  instigare,  a-TLy-p.a. 
langu-ere  beside  laxus. 
tingu-ere  beside  tinctus,  riyyuv. 
ungu-ere  beside  unctus. 
Poidibly  compare  &0p6t  for  ^a-rds. 

irpifffiv^'j  Cret.  Trpctyv?  :  priscus. 
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If  no  Greek  or  Latin  I  represents  an  Indo-European  h,  the 
following  may  show  g  becoming  h  medially  near  r  ; 
tvpISt],  turba  (cf.  turgeo  ?). 
(pop^ri,  herba,  forbea. 

The  Aspi-        I.  The  unlabialised  aspirated  velar  gA  is  in  Sanskrit  k,  rjli^ 
Guttural.^^  in  Greek  x.^  in  Latin  in  the  first  instance  gli. 

I.-E.  ghost  is  hostis     Goth,  gasts. 

steigh    Sk.    stiglinote    (to  ^        , 

mount)       / 
ghed  \avh(W(»i  prehendo.  praeda. 

legh  Ae^o?. 

canhJids  (shell)    Koyy^       congius. 

II.  The  labialised  velar  gfi"^  is  in  Sanskrit  ^,  gJi ;  in  Greek, 
Q  before  t,  e,  but  (\>  before  o,  r,  ^,  ?,  liquids  and  nasals,  elsewhere 
X :  in  Latin  gJiu^  which  becomes  initially j*^,  medially  gu  after  a 
nasal,  v  between  vowels,  h  in  connexion  with  r. 

qJiarmd.      qJirnd  )  ^       ,     ^ ,  «  p 

/  .1  \  }  Oepuos,  Oepos  lormus,  mrnus. 

(warmth)  j 

d/iis  (snake)  anguis. 

I.-E.  sneigk^  vLcl)a  nivis,  ninguit. 

nefrones,      nebrun- 


,  (  neirones 

"'*''"'  i      dines. 


NebruncKnes  is  a  Lanuvian,  nefrones  a  Praenestine  word  ;  cf.  nefrendes  in 
Varro,  B.  R.  2.  4.  17,  and  Liv.  Andr.  Frag.  38  (Eibbeck). 

Jianti^  gJm-anti       Oeivco,  cl)6vos  (-fendo  ?). 

We  may  put  here  Ovrj-cr/cco,  'iOavov  as  a  new  formation  for  tlie  regular  *((pavov. 
Cf.  ^aros,  eiT€-(pv-ov  (cf.  p.  223). 

Vark     (deserve)  ^ 

dr/iati,      arghd  \y]K^ov. 
(worth)    ) 

{a)rkp(\>os  tergus. 

r«^M  (small)     {'"'''■^^J'    ^^«*'"''^' llevis. 

^    ^      ,     ,,  (  dia-a-aaOac,   ttoOos 
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6rip,  Aeol.  cprip  ferus. 

(pTjpalv  dp€(TKwoiai  A.  268  ;  cf.  Tliessalian  ^iX6(p€ipos. 

ovv\-os  unguis. 

a(pp6s,  axv-q  agna    (Paul.     Fest. 

ijii). 
We  may  also  put  liere  i-OiX-o)  beside  (|)aXtXet  (Hesycli.),  Sk. 
kar- ;  bdcpvr]  beside  Thessalian  ha-u\va  (for  baxFia) ;  avyj]v,  Aeol. 
av(f)riv  (Ahr.  I.  42),  Goth.  «^^«,  pointing  to  an  original  "^d/>i(/)a)z;, 
gen.  "^ayyjEvos,  with  complete  confusion  of  the  consonants  in 
inflexion. 

More  doubtful  are — 

KayjoL^di,  KayyaSi      cachinnus  beside    KatpdC^iv  (Hesych.). 
Kcoy€vco  beside    Kcocpevo)  (Hesych.). 

Sk.  ^/^7•^  (be  excited)  horreo. 

opvLx^s  (Theocr.,  Pind.,  Callim.)  opviBes. 

The  connection  of  j3€v6-os,  fidO-os  with  pdir-Tco^  /3a0-ry,  Sk. 
fjakate^  is  doubtful. 

II.  The  palatal  aspirate  gli  is  in  Sk.y/i  (^),  Gk.  x,  Latin  h  Palatal 

/  £i  \  Aspirate. 

(or  g  alter  n).  ^ 

IdmaUom         fX«^'',X"M<^^,8''<r-     hiems,    bimus    (bi- 

^         (      X'M^^  himus). 

\/?;fl!/^  (to  carry)     oyos  veho. 

\a\xal  {ym\kai)  humus,  homo. 

Homo  =  b  emxOovio^.     The  older  forai  is  hemo  ;  cf.  semo  =  se-hemo,  nemo,  etc. 

«a/^a       (power,  )  ,  ^ 

victory)         I  ^>^"'  ^^"^  ^-"^-^"- 
Vsprk  (be  eager)     a-n^pxaj. 
I.-E.  flwy^  "yX''  «<'"coi^. 

XopTos  hortus,  cohors. 

^ari       (golden  )  /   >.  r   cjx  f  holus,  helusa  (Paul, 

yellow)  |(X^o^)  I      i^l'5/5.  100). 

/olu*  IB  dialectic. 

Xopbri  hariolus  (haruspex). 

fariolut  is  dialectic. 

dhas  (distress)       ayx^  ango. 

Vmih  o^Lx^oj  meio,  mingo. 

^/(juh^  fjuhafi  (he  conceals),    KevOei  (for  "^^x^^^^O'  P<^iriting 
perhaps  to  I.-E.  gAen^/f. 


Latin. 
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The  above  are  perhaps  all  the  cases  where  the  distinction 
between  the  palatal  and  velar  aspirates  can  be  said  to  be  certain, 
and  in  many  even  of  these  authorities  are  divided. 
The  Aspi-  In  Latin  the  treatment  of  the  aspirated  guttm'als  is  very 
turals  in  uncertain.  The  following*  rules  are  given  as  indicating  the 
general  law,  but  not  with  any  idea  of  their  being  accurate  or 
complete. 

I.  gh  is  in  Latin  h  initially  before  vowels,  medially  between 
two  vowels. 

hi-ems^  bimus  {hi-Mmus),  yj^iiKav,  Sw^i/xos,  Sk.  himd ;  Jmmus, 
homo,  \aiJLaL. 

We  may  possibly  connect  x^'^^^  x^'^f^^^^^  (cf.  humilis)  for  Xi^^>  ®tc. 
Sumus  is  a  later  formation  from  hum-i  {hmm-i,  cf.  xaft-a'))  ^^  ^^^  stem  is 
properly  consonantal. 

kolus^  Jielvus  (Paul.  Test,  99)  beside  y^oy],  x.^'^copos,  Sk.  lidri. 

The  stem  Tiel-  not  yet  altered  to  Tiol-  is  preserved  in  helasa  {  =  hoUra  Paul. 
Fest.  100) ;  cf.  helvella  (Cic.  Fam.  7.  26.  2),  helveolus,  helvaceus  :  folus  is  from 
the  Italian  dialects. 

hira,  hillae,  XoX-q,  xophri,  Sanskrit  hird  (gut) ;  cf.  hariolus 
(dial,  fariolus),  haruspex. 

hir,  hirudo,  xdp  (for  x^p-s),  Sanskrit  har  (to  take  off). 
Mr  =  hand,  Lucil.  ap.  Cic.  de  Fin.  2.  8.  63  (her-us'i). 

(h)anser  -yjiv. 

aio,  adagium,  nego,  7\Yav^v,  rifxC,  ■^ :  Sk.  dAa  (he  says). 

■qfii  (^  5'  os),  for  *^XA*tj  *^X'''j  ^^0  for  dhio.  The  ff  in  adagium,  nego  {ne-agho) 
is  from  the  old  pres.  "^ayh-mi. 

lien  cnrXriv. 

air\T]V  for  ^ffirXrjyx'^}  cf.  anXdyx^ov,  lien  (for  *lihen) ;  splen  is  borrowed. 

hi-o,  hi-sco  yaivoa,  y6,(jK(o. 

veJio,  via  C^vekia)  (0^'x^^  i       *    ^.    v 

i      carries). 

II.  gk^  is  in  Latin  before  r  initially/,  medially  b. 
formus,  fumus  Oepfxos  gharmd^ghrnd. 
ferns,  fera                        ^tJp. 
frio                                   XP^^* 
fremo,  frendo                   yj)6\kO's,  )(/)e/xt^co. . 
nefrones,  nebrundines    i^e^pos. 
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The  connection  oifundo^fidilu  with  x^^  is  doubtful.  Injimns  may  be  formed 
from  ^Infumo,  in  humo  with  a  medial  gkVi,  so  possibly j^wnc^o  from  the  com- 
pound forms  {injundo). 

III.  gli"^  medially  after  a  nasal  is  -gu-,  but  in  many  cases  tlie 
-w-  disappears,  and  glC^  is  indistinguishable  from  gh. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  €7x^^^^  ^^^  anguilla,  in  spite  of  the  vowel,  and  it 
is  tempting  to  connect  ex's,  ext5j/a,  and  even  o^is,  axos.  a7X'y  seems  to  have  a 
palatal  aspirate,  otherwise  it  might  be  put  here. 

Lingua  is  for  dingua^  Indo-European  clngh^  lingo,  Ugula,  San- 
skrit \//i/^  (p.  138). 

Mingo  beside  meio  has  the  palatal,  which  appears  as  g  after  ??, 
between  vowels  as  h.     Cf.  oikiyXt],  /xot)(os. 

Ning{ti)it,  ninguis,  vdcpei^  vicpa,  nivem,  Indo-European 
sneigk. 

Especially  to  be  noticed  are  brevis  {brehuis,  irng/i^-is,  Greek 
^pax^s),  levis  {lehuis  Inghuis,  Greek  kXaxvs),  beside  pinguis 
[^penguis,  pnghuis,  Greek  7ra)(vs),  as  showing*  the  different 
treatment  of  -ngh-  and  -ngh-  in  Latin. 

IV.  g^^  medially  between  vowels  is  v. 
red-uvia  beside  unguis ,  ungula,  owx-. 
tiva  (for  "^ugua,  ^ongjia  ?),  oixifya^. 
niv-em  beside  ?iinguit,  nice  (snigh^s). 

flnere,  for  ''^jiovere,  "^flevere,  ^Jlegkuere,  cf.  Jlov-iuSj  con- 
flug-es,  confluxi),  (pX^xj/,  {(pXtcfys  ?). 

It  may  be  possible  to  connect  -napBivos  (for  *(pap9(vos)  with  virgo  (Indo- 
European  ^hrah-)  with  assimilation  to  vir,  virayo. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

The  Dental,  Labial,  Liquid,  and  Nasal  Consonants. 

The  Hard        The  hard  dental  t  is  unchanged  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Dental  T,  ^  [t\^^\^\       ^  4-,^ 

TV  (JJoriCJ,  (TV  tU. 

The  u  is  lengthened  in  Latin  in  a  monosyllable  ending  in  a  vowel,  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  law  being  the  enclitics  -qyue,  -ve,  -ce,  -te,  -ne. 

Tp€iSi  rpCros  tres,  tertius. 

Sk.  trdyas,  trttyas :  for  ri  becoming  er  in  an  unaccented  syllable  in  Latin  cf. 
p.  192,  Sanskrit  {trtiya)  and  German  (Eng.  thir-d)  both  show  that  the  historic 
accent  in  Latin  and  Greek  must  have  been  rpiros,  tertius. 

TO,  TTJixos,  Tcos,  ctc.        to-t,  to-tus,  tum,  tarn,  is-te,  etc. 


TipjdLOJV,  T€pixa,  reAos 

terminus. 

TaTos,  retro),  Tavaos 

tendo,  tenuis. 

TvpLpos 

tumere,  tumulus. 

T€p(T€(T6aL 

torreo,  terra. 

Torreo  =  trs-ei-o   (cf.   to(r)s-tus), 

terra  =  ters-a,  cf.  te(r)s-qua  with 

-mination  -qo,  as  in  Gk.  TroSa-iros. 

Teipoi 

tero,  tricae. 

Takas,  TXd-T6s,\ 
TdXavTov  J 

(t)latus,  tuK,  toUo,  tolerare. 

Tpvco 

trado. 

T€-Tay-(av 

tago,  tango. 

Tiyyui 

tingo. 

Tpcfxai 

tremo. 

Tpe(^(T)a) 

terreo  (ters-eo  ?). 

TvpjSr] 

turba. 

TCLp^OS 

torvus. 

Indo-European  traps. 

Tavpos 

taurus  (borrowed  ?). 

TTlKeiV,  TCLKeCs 

.  tabes. 
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avTL  ante. 

€Tos,  hricnos  vetus,  veterinus. 

iraXos  (Hesych.)  vitulus. 

Italia  is  usually  connected,  but  the  absence  of  v  makes  tbis  doubtful ;  but 
cf.  Osc.  Vttelirl,  Vitelliiis. 

TTeTOfMaL,  iTL-7TT(o,  TTTepov  pcto,  peiiiia. 

TrrepSv  for  *iriT-pov,  Ang.-S&x.  f ether  s  penna  (jpesna,  Fesf.  205,  2og)  =pefsna. 

(ppcLT-qp  frater. 

k-Kar-ov  centum. 

Kaprakov    (Hesych..),  \      -j 
basket  / 

K&praKoVf  Eng.  hurdle  =  krt,  crates  =  Jcrt  {Z.  G.  d.  P.  178), 
TraTTJp  pater. 

6.TTa  (yepaU)  Epic.         atta  (Paul.  Fe^t.  12). 
-Tos  (past  part.)  -tus. 

But  -t\-  in  Greek  becomes  -cl-  in  Latin  (cf.  sells  :  stlis),  in 
avrXav  :  anclare,  and  Greek  -rpov  i^Kiv-rpov)  is  often  Latin 
-crum  [simula-crum)  or  -c{u)lum  {baculum  :  jBaKTpov),  But  cf. 
aratrum  :  aporpov. 

The  soft  dental  d  is  unaltered  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Soft  Dental 

h^Ka  decern. 

8i8a)/uttj  hStpov  dono,  donum. 

The  reduced  root  is  seen  in  dare,  datus,  Sa-vei^oj,  5ot6s  (p.  236). 

blFos  divus. 

Reduced  root  in  ^f-rjv,  ho6.v,  diu. 

bcLKpv  dacruma  (Paul.  Fest.  68). 

8a/xcia>,  a8(i/xaj  domare. 

Reduced  root  in  "A-S/zj^-ror  {5m),  Sfi-6js.    The  Ablaut  a  :  0  between  the  two 
languages  is  noticeable. 

b€iKvvp.L,  hiK-q  dico,  indTco,  dicis  (causa). 

hvbdvoDi  €vab€,  dbvs        suadeo,  suri(d)vis. 
bairdv-q  damnum,  dai)es. 

Damnum '=da/)-num,  as  sotntms  =  sop-nus  (nop-or).     We  can  hardly  connect 
liira$  becauHc  of  tlie  vowel. 

bapOdvd)  (br-)  dormio. 

ba<TvSi  bav\6i,  AavA^?     dcnsus. 

L  2 
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oLKov-he  en-do,  in-du-perator. 

Se/jto),  bifJLaSi  bofxos         domus. 

hoXos  dolus. 

be^Los  dexter. 

ebos,  tCoy  {(TL-G-b-o))  sedeo,  sedes. 

€§0)  edo,  es-ca  (ed-sca). 

IbeXv  videre. 

ibpcas  sudor  (for  sijeidor). 

ixibofxai,  fxebifjivos  modius,  modus. 

Meditari  more  probably  connected  with  fieXeTciv. 

odjut?},  6^€Lv  odor,  olere. 

6-bovs  (dens)  p.  307. 

ot6jLta,  Olbi-TTovs  aemidus  (Paul.  Fest.  24). 

aemidus  for  *aedmidus,  but  the  vowel  is  a  difficulty ;  some  connect  it  with 
at/ja,  where  the  aspirate  is  obscure. 

iribov,  bd-TT€bov  oppidum,  oppido. 

(Tx^C^  sci-n-do,  sci-cid-i,  scid-i. 

vbiup,  vbpa  unda. 

iJSa;/)  for  ^fffeSoop,  unda  for  v.dna,  cf.  *AXo0-v^vr}. 

irebrj  impedire,  compes,  pedica. 

Kapbta  cor,  credo. 

Xavbdvco  prehendo,  praeda. 

,  .     ,  5-^uco,  ducis. 

€V0VK€O)S  J 

d-SevKris  (  =  not  attractive),  daiSvcrffcadar  tXKiadox  Hesych. 

boK€oi,  bibdcTKa)  disco,  decet. 

8tba(TK0j,  for  5i-5K-aKoj  (?),  disco  for  di-dc-sco. 

brjXioixai  delere. 

Dental  The  dental  aspirate  dA  is  in  Greek  6.     Latin,  having  no 

^spira  e     agpi^ates,  represents  it  initially  hyX,  medially  by  d^  or  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  r  by  b. 

Oepjjios,  OdkiTO),  Oipos     formus  (Paul.  Fest.  ^^). 

Cf.  Formiae,fornax,formus,ferveo.  But  in  this  root  a  velar  guttural  rather 
than  a  dental  is  original  (cf.  p.  142). 

TL-6r]fjiL,  Oe-Tos  facio. 

Facio  represents  the  reduced  root  with  svardbTiaTcti  vowel ;  cf.  O-fi-K-rj. 
OrjkvSi  Or]\av,  TiO-qvr]      femina,  felare. 
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tltOi],  ttjOl^,  Oelos,  r-qOrj      feles,  felix,  femur. 

6v(o,  dv[x6s  fumus,  suffire. 

Suffire  for  -fuire ;  ci.fio  iovfydo. 

OiyydveLv  fingere, 

Ovpa  fores. 

Fores  for  *  fares  as  folium  beside  <pv\\ov. 


fii(r)3tis. 

frustum,  frauSj  frustra. 

fa(r)sfcus. 

fera. 

fi'etus,  frenum. 

familia,  famulus. 

aedes,  aestus,  aestas. 

gaudeOj  gavisus. 

viduus. 

inde  (p.  62). 

liber  for  ^leuber. 

ruber. 


6vp(T0S 

Opaveiv 
dapa-^iv 

e-np 

dpavoSi  Oprjvvs 
OaipLos  'oiKia  Hesych. 

yrjOeLv,  ayavos 

ivda 

i-keuOepos 
loeber  is  found  (Paul.  Fest.  121). 

€-pv6p6s 
Riifas,  cf.  rohus,  may  be  from  the  Italian  dialects ;  rutilus  is  for  *rud-(ilus. 


ovOap 

€005  (o-fe^o?),  -^Oos 
Sodes  may  be  a  voc.  from  this  root. 

^Orjp,  addpa 
In  terminations  : 

-dpo-  (iiTokU-Opov) 

-Oko-  [eipLi-ekov) 


uber. 

sodalis,  suesco,  (soleo?). 


ador,  adorea. 


-bro  (vela-binim). 
-bio-,  bulo-  (sta-bulum). 


&-f(6Kov  cannot  well  be  separated  from  vad-is,prae)f  {*prae-vides),  in  which 
case  we  shall  have  a  vowel  variation  a  :  e  between  Greek  and  Latin. 

In  the  following  cases   an    original  d  becomes   I  or  r  in  Altema- 
Latin:  tionofr; 

and  /  in 


ccLKpv  '  lacrima  (cf.  dacrima). 

harjp  levir. 

^6os  sederc,  solium,  consul  (?). 

Cf.  dingua  in  the  grammarians  beside  lingua.    So  udm  and 
«/f^o,  unless  udm  is  for  ^ugdus  {vy-p6^). 


Latin. 
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ad  ar-cesso,  ar-biter,  ar-fuerunt. 

Cf.  apor  =  ap'ud.   These  are  probably  from  Umbro-Samn.  dialect  {Grundriss, 
§  369.  I)- 

adeps  aXeKpap. 

odor  olere. 

'oSucrcrevs  Ulixes. 

So    caj^itodmrrij   imjoeUmenta    (Paul.   Fest.    108),   cadamitas, 
(laiitia  (for  lantia,  ib.  68,  Corss.  Ausspr.  1.81). 

A  Latin  d  =  Indo-European  dk  may  become  I  in 
miles  (mizdes)  fxto-dos. 

moles,  molestus,       \  ,  ^ 

(mogsdhes)  j 

mains  (mazdus)        Eng*.  mast. 

Hard  La-        The  hard  Labial  p  is  unchanged  in  Greek  and  Latin  : — 

bial  p.  /  j_ 

iraTTjp  pater. 

TreVojutat,  Tr^Trrct)  peto. 

TTvos,  TTvOoixai  putris,  putere. 

vv-6-ofiai  :  jpn-t-ere  =  Ka-6-  :  la-t-ere. 

TTvywv,    Tiv^,     TTvyixrif       |  pugil,  pungo, 


UvV^j  TTVKVOS 

}      pugna,  pugnus, 

TTVpj  TTVLp 

pru-na,  prurire. 

iravco,  Travpos 

pau-cus,  pauper. 

iribr] 

im-pedire. 

Xfjs 

i  pellis. 

irikXa 

pelvis. 

iroa-is,  bca-'TioTrjs 

potens,  potis. 

ireAios 

pullus. 

i-TTay-yjVi  Tra\-vr) 

paciscor,  pa-n-go. 

V>i.  pro-x>ag-o,  pig-nus,  pa{ff)lus,  pax,  from  which  last  paciscor  is  probably 
derived,  hence  the  c. 

,  ^  ^  }  pelio,  palea. 

TraAAa  ) 

For  the  Ablaut  cf.  arpojcpAoj,  ffrpecpoj,  larpacp-qv  (v.  p.  249). 
TTaXajjir)  palma. 

napai  prae. 

Tiapa  per,  pro-per-us.  . 


poculum,  potus,  posca. 
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For  connexion  of  meaning  cf.  per-do,  etc.  with,  -napai  tovs  vofiovs.  The 
following  words  among  others  may  be  classed  with  the  same  root,  irepdoj,  nvpos, 
ireipo},  -rreipdaj,  ir^pvrjfu,  irnrpdaKOj,  ircipap,  jportus,  porta,  pretium,  interpres, 
paries,  peritus,  etc. 

mXos  pileus. 

irLinrXrjfjLi,  irXrjOos  plenus,  plebes. 

i-7r\dyx-6r]v  plango. 

TrXeco,  TTXyvdi  pluit. 

(Aeol.) 

irpda-ov  porrum. 

Trpia-fivs  priscus. 

Cf.  Cret.  irpcTyvs,  vp-iv,  pr-ior  (p.  135). 

The    following"   show  the    loss   of    an    initial   consonant, 
especially  s-.     Compare  p.  202. 

TTTepva,  TTTvpiardaL      ex-sternare,  con-sternare. 

Indo-European  spfer ;  cf.  perna,  pernix. 

TTTVOD  spue. 

Indo-European  spiu. 

The  following  are  instances  of  a  medial  p  : — 
(TirdpTov,  (TTTVpts  sportula. 

vTTvos  somnus,  sopor  (p.  217)- 

inrip,  vTTeip  super. 

The  aspirate  in  Greek  and  the  «  in  Latin  are  now  explained  as  the  remnant  of 
an  original  If  {l^-virtp  —  avirip  =  vvip,  super).    There  is  no  aspirate  in  Sk.  upari. 

aTTToyj  a(f)do}  apiscor,  aptus,  amentum. 

For  aapirate  in  Greek,  see  p.  173  :  Indo-European y^ai A. 

K^TTpos  caper. 

Kki-nr^iv  clepere. 

apTrdfco,  SpTrry  rapio,  sarpo. 

Indo-European  ^/grap,  sarp. 

i-FoKira  voluptas,  volup. 

^iTo\l/  upupa. 

f-nrd  septcm. 
See  p.  369. 
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epTTO)  serpo. 

Repo  may  be  for  srepo. 

XafXTTpos  limpidus. 

viiTob^s  nepos. 

^TTopov,  7r*:7rpoiix€V7]  pars,  portio. 
For  Ablaut  see  p.  251. 

TrXetores  plures. 

Old  Jj&t.  pleores=pleioses,  p.  97. 

TT-qkos  palus  (?). 

irrivr}  pannus. 

iricrcra  pix. 

TTtcros  pisum. 

TTtTTos  pipilare. 

TTibvco.  irlba^,  ttCtvs,  ]     -  ->.  -j. 

'         ^  '  /  pmus,  pitmta. 

TTLVOS  J 

These  words  are  connected  with  a  Sk.  \^pi  (to  swell),  Curt.  G.  JS.  276. 


T^eKT^lV 

pectQ. 

TraTOLVfj,  TrCrvrjixL  (ire- 

. 

ravvv}xi) 

1  patere,  patina. 

7riTV7]}JiL      ( = 

-Tn-TTT- 

i  patibulum. 

vr]fJiL  ?) 

/ 

iribov 

op-piduTQ. 

TreTrd/xat 

patrare. 

TTpO 

pro. 

'naOuv 

patior. 

But  the  relation  is  difficult,  as  nadeiv  beside  rrivdos  must  be  for  ir^Oeiv.  Hence 
Lat.  a  is  unexplained. 

TTToio)  paveo. 

iripKr]  porous. 

Cf.  Gevm..  ferk el,  A.S.fearh,  'Eng.  farrow. 

irkdyioSy  Dor.  irXdyos  plaga. 
irkaKovs  pla(c)miS5  planca. 

TrAeKO)  plecto. 

Plico  from  the  compounds  im-plico,  etc. 

TrAevjiicoz;  pulmo. 

-TTcSu  papaver. 
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77olkl\os  pictus  Sk.  Vpic  (adorn). 

irivrjSi  TTovrjpos,  ttovos  penus. 

Penuria  is  rather  to  be  connected  with  (nrdvis  with  the  e  degree  of  Ablaut, 
(p.  236). 

In  the  prepositions  ab,  ob,  suh  we  have  a  Latin  h  answering  The  Hard 
to   a  Greek  tt  in  aTro,  luiy  vtto.     A   final  p  is  unknown  in  Latin. 
Latin,  except  in  volup  for  volupe ;  a  final  b  is  only  found  in 
these  three  words. 

The  p  of  Sanskrit  dpa,  Greek  airo,  is,  according  to  Osthoff 
Z.  G.  d.  P.  25)  kept  in  Latin  po-lio^  po-situs^  where  ^J6>-  is  the 
reduced  form  of  an  original  "^apo. 

For  the  interchange  of  j)  and  b  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  may  compare  Ennius'  Btirrus,  Bruges  for  Ilvppos,  ^pvyes  :  so 
buxu7n^  TTv^os  :  carbarns^  Kapiracros.  So  within  the  limits  of 
Latin  we  find  publicus  beside  populus,  Foplicola,  Publicola : 
2)01218,  bibo,  Sanskrit  pibdmi,  Greek  irivoi :  scapula,  scabellum : 
sapo,  sebum :  sapere,  sibus  (Paul.  Fest,  ^'^6). 

On  coquo  for  "^quequo,  quinque  for  ^penque,  prope  for  '^proque, 
see  p.  128. 

The  soft  labial  h  seems  to  have  been  almost  unknown  in  The  Soft 
the  original  language.     It  is  very  rare  in  Sanskrit ;  though 
common  in  Greek,  it  there  originates  mostly  from  g,  F,  or  p. 
before  a  liquid ;  uncommon  in  Latin,  except  as  the  represent- 
ative of  medial  dh  near  r,  medial  bh  or  initial  du. 
It  may  be  original  in  the  following  cases  : — 

fxoXvftbos  plumbum. 

Indo-European  mlomho-,  /kJAv^Sos—  m-d-lmh-. 

6-Kifip6s  lubricus  \^  sllb-  'Eng.slip. 

Tvp(3r]  turba. 

a/3ti;  (Ilcsych.)  abies. 

In  /a^/wM,  Anglo-Saxon  /e}?/?^,  English  lip,  labium  (^oV^lebium) 
may  owe  its  vowel  to  lambo. 

Ao/3os  Cf  English    lop- 

eared » 
ft6.KTpov  baculum  (?). 

I  Jut  of.  p.  62. 
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fiovjSaXos,  /3o'L'/3aAt?  \ 

(if  not  borrowed  >  bubulus,  bnbulcus. 

words)  ) 

fipo^at  (Hesycb.)       brochus. 
^piapos  brutus  (^broitus). 

On  /3o{;?j  bos,  boare,  see  p.  136. 

(3   is   a   merely   euphonic   insertion   between   /x  and  k  or 
p  in: — 

rjfjL-lS-porov  (cp.  aPpoTa^(xi=.m-p-poTa^(ii)   :  rjfjiapTov. 
fji€(Tr}iJi-p-pLa  :  rjixipa. 
jLieju,-/3-Xera6   :  /ute/xe Ararat. 
afji-l3-poTos  :  fipoTos,  dial.  [xopTos. 
€pL-(3-paTaL  (Hesycb.)  :  et/xaprat. 
lJiipi-(3-X(0Ka  :   €/xoA.or. 
api'P-Xvs  :  cLjJLaXos. 
afx-p-XaKLG-KOi,  ap.-f3-X(a(TK0)  :  piaXaKos. 
yapi-fi-p6s  for  '^yapL-pos. 
OvpL-jB-pa  :  Ovpios. 
Compare  the  corresponding  insertion  of  b  after  v  in  av-b-p6s. 

The  following"  words,  where  b  appears  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  seem  onomatopoeic  : — 
^dpjSapos  :  balbus. 

/3a/x/3at2/'6o,  (3apL^d(o),  ^api^aXv^ai  :  babulus. 
jSXrjxav  :  balare,  Anglo-Saxon  hlcktan^  bleat. 
(3avj3vK€s  :  bubo,  bufo. 
^drpayos,  dial,  ^porayos  :  blaterare. 

^drpaxos  for  ^ffparpaxos  as  SpvcpauTos  for  *8pv(})patcT0S. 

bracAium,  buccina  may  be  borrowed  from  ^payjioiv,  pvKavr]. 

In  the  following  words  Greek  (3  is  Latin  f,  mostly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  liquids  ;  but  j3  may  represent  an  earlier  cj) 
(cf.  ^Xvo)  :  (f)Xv(t)). 

^Xv(o,  (})Xv(jti,  ipXiyj/,  (f>XvKTaiva      fluo. 
jBpdcrcro)  fretum,  fritillus. 

(3pv(i)  frutex,  defrutum. 

But  Pphoj  may  represent  aru,  and  be  connected  with  con-gruo,  in-gruo. 
pdaKavos  fascino,  praefiscine. 
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^d(TKLOL  (Hesycli.)      fascis,  fascia. 
^p€fi(i>  fremo. 

For  Greek  /3  representing  g  v.  p.  135. 
/3  represents : — 

(i)  An  original  fi  before  liquids  in  : — 
^XiTTco  :  /xeAt. 

^poTos   :  ixopTos,  fxepoires,  mors. 
ppabvs  :  mollis  (mldu-). 
^\(id(TK(jL>  :  ipioXov. 
Ppa^eus  :  margo. 
Indo-European  mara. 

(2)  An  original  F  regularly  in  Aeolic.     The  connexion  of 
^Kaa-Tos  and  Sanskrit  vrddhd  is  very  doubtful. 

A  Latin  5,  where  not  original,  represents : — 

(1)  initial  du  in: — 

bellum  :  duellum. 
bonus  :  duonus. 
bis  :  8voj  hi<s. 
biplex  :  duplex, 
bimus  :  dim  us. 

(2)  g  in  :— 

bos,  /3o{5s,  Sanskrit  gdus. 
boere,  ^o?},  yoos. 
But  ho8  may  be  from  Italian  dialects  (p.  136)  and  hoere  may 
be  an  independent  onomatopoeic  word.     On   haefere,  apLcpta- 
(Sr)T€Lv,  V.  p.  451- 
Indo-European.^/^  has  become  in  Greek  the  hard  aspirated  The  Aspi- 
labial  (j).    Latin,  having  no  aspirates,  represents  it  initially  b}^  bial  BH. 
/,  medially  by  ^  : — 

(^Oi'at  fuisse. 

7:vOpLi]v  fundus. 

wvOftfjv  by  diBflimilation  for  ^ipvOfirju  ;  cf.  Eng.  bottom. 

<f)p6.(Tau)  farcio. 

(\)vKkov  folium. 

miOiiv  (*(f)(LO€Lv)  fido. 
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(pi-jyos 

fagus. 

<f)€poi,  (f)u>p 

fero,  fur. 

(l)p6,Tr]p 

frater. 

(pafxC 

fari. 

o-tppvs  (Macedonian 
a-l3povT€s) 

1"  frons. 

(pdos,  (paK^Xos 

fax,  focus. 

(pvy^Xv 

fugio. 

(fipVVT] 

furvus. 

TrevOepos  ((pevOepos) 

of-fendix. 

vicpos 

nebula. 

Ojui^aXoj 

umbilicus. 

opcpavos 

orbus. 

V€<pp6s 

nebrundines  (p.  142) . 

pocpioi 

sorbeo. 

ajKpo) 

ambo. 

a/x^t 

ambi. 

a\(f)6s 

albus. 

yXvcjya) 

glubo. 

a(j)p6s  (Sk.   ahhram^ 
opLppos  (?) 

>  imber. 

a(f)evoi  may  be   connected  with  opes,  with  Ablaut  a 

(p.  250). 

The  Liquid      The  liquid  I,  where  non- sonant,  is  unchanged  in  Greek 

Latin,  except  so  far  as  it  alternates  with  r ;  and  we  need  i 

only  a  few  instances. 

€-Xax-vs 

levis. 

Indo-European  Inah'A. 

keiTTetv 

linquere. 

kidiV 

leo. 

Xo^os 

luxus,  luxare. 

XoVd) 

lavo. 

Xvo) 

re-luo,  so-lvo. 

Soluo  =  se-luo,  with  el  =  ol  (p.  190). 

Xvxvos 

lucem. 

Aeyo) 

lego. 

i 
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aXcfyaCvco,  oA/3o?,       )  ^^^^^  ,px 

The  root  may  be  lai-,  with  a  metathesis  of  the  liquid  in  aX<p-aiviiv  :  6-\P-os 
may  possibly  represent  the  reduced  root ;  of.  6-y-/j.os,  p.  246. 

iXavvco  has  been  connected  with  alacer,  but  more  probably 
contains  the  root  uel-  of  eAtVo-o),  r^/fc*,  etc. 

<?/^?^»z  is  borrowed  from  ^kaiov,  keeping  the  Greek  accentua- 
tion (cf.  ancora  by  ayKvpa)  but  changing  el-  to  0I-,  On  the 
other  hand,  oliva  (beside  dlea)  keeps  the  Greek  quantity  ikata 
(cf  'AxaLo[,  which  gives  Ackaei  or  Achivi^  'Apyetos,  which  gives 
Argivus  or  Argeus)  (cp.  p.  188). 

yAuK?;?  :  dulc'is  is  doubtful,  but  a  form  8e{;Kos,  SeuKTyj  is 
quoted,  so  that  the  original  may  conceivably  have  been  dleuk. 


Indo-European  r  is  unchanged,  but  often  has  a  prothetic  The  Liquid 

wel  in  Greek  (cp.  p.  196 J.     Few  instances  are  required. 

ap-6pov,  apapLCTKO),  )  .  . 

r    r  ^    r  r        5  i      ar-mus,  ar-tus,  ar-mentum. 


apixara 

i 

apdxvrj 

aranea. 

apooi,  apovpa 

arc,  arvum,  arena. 

(peTjjLos 

remus  (ret-smus). 

But  this  is  an  obscure  group 

of  words,  for  Greek  regularly  has  a  vowel  before 

the  liquid. 

ip^^LvOcs 

ervum. 

With /3  =  /:(?). 

epcooios 

ardea. 

<-|=8-tos,  rd-ea  (?). 

OLTTO-Fepa-c 

verrere. 

Op-VVfJLL 

orior. 

opdd),  KT^TT-oOpoy 

1 

vereor. 

(Kr}TTO-Fopos) 

OppO'S 

serum. 

€-p€vyofiaL,  o-pvy/xo? 

rugio. 

peTTOi 

repente. 

hpird^ui,  B-pTTTj 

rapio,  sarpo,  sar(p)mentum. 

(TVpLy$ 

susurrus. 

pi(a,  pd8tf 

radix,  radius. 

Goth,  waurts,  Eng.  wori'*=)^^d,  rdd-ix,  Eng  root  =  ^^d. 
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The  Nasal       Indo-European  n  is  unchanged  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
requires  but  little  illustration. 

av€jjLos  animus. 

yivos  gena. 

€ivaT€p€s  janitrices. 

Sk.  yatar,  Indo-European  inter ^  so  flvaTepcs  =  k-inT€fh€5. 


^   '  f       >     nanciscor  [f). 

7robr]-v€K-ris     J 


€V€yK€tv  =  €-v(-vK-eiv,  cf.  €-T€-Tfi-ov.  The  vowel  in  Latin  makes  the  com- 
parison doubtful ;  nac-tus  rather  corresponds  to  A.-S.  geneah,  Germ,  ge-nug, 
Eng.  e-notigh. 

ivl,  eiv,  €v  in,  in-ter. 

ivvia  novem. 


novus,  novicius. 


(veFoTios)         i 
Reduced  root  in  vv-v,  nu-n-c. 

vavs  navis. 

^vos  senex,  senium. 

\xiv(a  maneo. 

Notice  Ablaut  a  :  e,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  two  words. 

'^      , '  ^       '        I  Minerva,  memini. 

IJi€-[jLV-r]iJLai.       > 

Mova-a  (Moz;rta)  '  mens,  men-tior,  moneo,  Moneta. 

mentiri  may  be  connected  with  fiaTrjv  (finr-), 

vofjios,  v€iJL(t)  Numa,  numerus. 

Cf.  nehmen,  Engl,  mm-hle, 

vofxos  nemus. 

V€vpov  nervus. 

v7J[jLa  nemen  (Inscr.). 

vr]-K€pbT^s  ne-fas,  ne. 

vL(f)a  nivis. 

Indo-European  sniah^,  Eng.  snow, 

v€V(a  nuo. 

vvos  nurus. 

Indo-European  snusd',  Germ.  Schnmr. 
uoaC  nos. 

oXvr]  oenus,  unus. 
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Indo-European  m  is  unchanged,  but  often  appears  with  a  The  Nasal 


prothetic  vowel  in  Greek  : 


M. 


aixa 


sim-ul,  etc.  (p.  172). 


For  amm-d  (instrumental,  p.  368),  s'>n-l ;  cf.  fx-uvv^,  /x-ovos,  fx-ia  (for  fffi-ia  cf. 
efs  for  ce/t-s). 

a-fjida)  meto. 

The  exact  relation  of  these  words  is  very  difficult.     Can  meto  have  been 
approximated  to  metior  ?     Fick  quotes  a  form  ajxioj,  but  gives  no  authority. 


^abdu) 
fxefjLvqiiaL 
a-ixakosj  fjiaXaKos 

€-IJL€ 

ixeihidoi 

jjiipLfxva,  fidpTvs 
piia-cros  (/xe^-ios) 

hVTVP 
IxCy-vvpLL 

\XOp\XVp(id 

fxvla  (jUD(r-ta) 

pLvkr) 

txvs 


vomo. 

semi-. 

madeo. 

memini. 

mul-ceo.  (mulier), 

me. 

mirari. 

mel. 

me-mor. 

medius. 

mensis. 

mater. 

misceo  (mig-sceo). 

murmur. 

mus-ca. 

mola. 

mus. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

m 

The  Spieants. 

Spirants.         SPIRANTS  are  sounds  in  the  utterance  of  which  the  month 
channel  is  so  far  naiTowed  that  the  stream  of  breath  sounds 
against  the  sides  of  the  passage.     They  consist  of 
the  surd  dental  spirant  s  and  the  sonant  z  ; 
the  palatal  spirant  y,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  consonantal  i. 

the  labial  spirant  v^  in  Greek  f ,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  consonantal  u. 
The  dental  These  hard  and  soft  dental  spirants  have  ordinarily  but 
spiran  .,.  ^^^  symbol,  o*,  to  represent  them  in  Greek.  This  letter, 
however,  though  usually  representing  the  hard  spirant,  as 
in  60-rt,  before  mediae  and  /x  represents  the  soft  spirant  z^ 
and  as  such  is  often  replaced  by  the  letter  ^,  which  is  originally 
the  symbol  for  the  sound  di-^  e.  g.  in  Zei;?.  Thus,  in  inscriptions 
of  the  4th  century,  we  get  ITeAafytKor,  yj/rjipL^iJLa,  Zjxvpvaioi, 

T:p€(^€VTOVy   KO^lJLOS,    KTtX/jta,  CtC. 

Khotacism,  A  special  representative  of  the  soft  spirant  is  seen  in  the 
rhotacism  of  the  Elean,  Laconian,  and  Eretrian  dialects. 
Thus  we  have  the  Elean  rolp,  oprip  (oa-ns),  TreTToXiTevKcop,  the 
Laconian  iraXeopya  of  Aristoph.  Lysidr.  988,  while  Plato, 
Cratyl,  34  C  adduces  a-Kk-qpoTrjp  as  Eretrian.  This  rhotacism 
occurs  principally  at  the  end  of  a  word,  though  it  is  not 
unknown  medially  (v.  supra  and  cf.  ixipyGiaai  (Hesych.) 
■=liizy&(TaL).  It  is  not  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  word  it  occurs  mainly  before  a  following 
vowel.  The  true  explanation  would  seem  to  lie  in  a  different 
dialectic  pronunciation  of  the  p  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  compare  it 
with  the  change  of  ^  to  r  in  Latin  between  vowels. 

According  to    Collitz,   die    VerwandtscIiaftsverJidltnisse  der  griechischen 
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Dialekte,  p.  ii,  this  rhotacism  was  originally  peculiar  to  tlie  dialect  of  Elis, 
and  thence  boiTOwed  in  the  later  Laconian.  For  instances  cf.  Cauer,  Delectus 
Jnscriptionum  Graecarum,  nos.  6,  7,  115,  116,  138. 

Osthoff  {Z.  G.  (1.  P.  p.  26)  supposes  that  s  passed  into  p 
through  z.  Thus  we  have  in  an  inscription  akkotp  for  aWovs 
=:aWovs.  The  change  of  ov-^  av-  before  a  sibilant  into  ot-,  oi- 
takes  place  only  at  the  end  of  a  word  under  the  same  conditions 
under  which  there  occurs  a  rhotacism  of  s.  In  -ov9,  -av9,  pro- 
nounced -ovz,  avz,  the  nasal  was  palatalised  and  developed  a 
preceding  t  (cf.  (pOep-Lcu,  (fyB^ipui).  Thus  -ovz  passed  to  -oinz, 
and  this  to  -oiz  and  -oip.     Compare  German  (p.  161). 

In  Latin  s  is  hard  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  and  before  in  Latin, 
hard  mutes  and  after  consonants;  elsewhere  it  is  soft,  and 
between  vowels  and  before  m,  n,  v,  g^  it  passes  into  r. 

This  last  is  the  law  of  rhotacism  in  Latin.  We  may  illus- 
trate it  by  the  following  instances  : — 

gero  :  gestus.  funer-is  :  funes-tiis. 

nefarius  :  nefas.  dir-imo  :  dis-tineo. 

The  date  of  this  change  from  s  to  r  between  vowels  is  fixed 
by  Cic.  ad  Fam.  9.  21,  who  says  that  L.  Papirius,  cos.  B.C.  336, 
was  the  first  to  change  his  name  from  Papisius  to  Papirius. 
So  we  get — 

ver-na  :  Ves-ta. 
veter-nus  :  Flrecr-  (hos). 

Car-mena,  car-men,  for  Casmena,  Fest.  205  (?). 
fur-vus  :  fus-cus. 
Miner-va  :  jxivea--  (fxivos). 
diur-nus  :  nudius  (tertius). 
hodier-nus  :  dies. 
A  final  s  never  becomes  r  in  Latin  by  phonetic  law  ;  arbor, 
melior,  etc.  are  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  intervocalic  s  in 
the  oblique  cases,  and  honos^  lejpos  are  the  common  forms  in 
Cicero  ^ 

This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  final  -r  of  the  pas- 
sive, which  cannot  therefore  come  from  the  -*  of  the  reflexive. 

*  According  to  Madvig  nouns  derived  from  verba  never  end  in  -os^  but 
Quint.  1.4.  13  gives  clamot ;  v.  Mayor  ad  Cic.  Phil.  2.6.  13. 
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Rhotacism  has  disappeared  in  the  classical  ag'e  of  Latin, 

and  consequently  we  get  words  of  late  formation  in  -esius, 

~asi?(s  with  the  spirant  remainino". 

The  form  qiiirquir  of  Varro,  L.  L.  y.  S  (=  qnisquis)  may  be 

a  case  of  rhotacism  in  the  sentence.     It  has  been  suggested 

that  originally  quisqiiis  was  used  before  a  consonant,  ^quisquir 

before  a  vowel,  and  that  this  last  was  assimilated  to  quirquir 

(3Iem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  50).      So  possibly  veter  for  vetes^  if  it 

represents  the  Greek  Ferrj^. 

Medial  S.        Medial  hard  s  (I.-E.  s)  (ks,  gs,  written  f,  x). 

ia-'TL  es-t. 

€<T-dris  ves-tis. 

The  initial  aspirate  of  the  word  {ka-  =  f€a-)  has  been  lost  before  that  of  the 
succeeding  syllable  (cf.  p.  174). 

^acrraC^iv  gesto  (cf.  gero)  (?). 

Indo-European  aes,  but  we  should  have  expected  Lat.   vesto  (p.  141)  ;    cf. 
Eng.  cart. 

be^Los  dex-ter. 

ko^os  luxus. 

KOcrKvXixaria  quisquiliae. 

For  CKo-crKvK-ixaTia,  squl-squiliae ;  cf.  gkvKXo),  CKvXa^. 

ixrjvvos,  Aeol.f 01^ }jLrjva-09  mensis. 
aop  (na-op)  ensis  (?). 

a^cov  axis. 

«    ,  .,  )  ascia  (with  metathesis  of  spirant, 

i      p.  200). 
t£os  viscus. 

av^-r](TLs  aux-ilium. 

^i  ex. 

Initial  S.  Hard  s  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  often  dropped  before 
hard  mutes,  nasals,  and  liquids.  For  a  possible  explanation 
see  p.  203. 

(TKVTos  scutum,  obscurus. 

Cf.  <TKid  {aiceia),  Eng.  sky. 

(TKCLTTreLv  scabies. 

a-a-rep-a  stella  for  "^ster-la.   • 

oraros  status. 
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(ttl(€lv  {(rnyL^Lv)  instigare,  sti(g)lus_,  sti(g)mulns. 

orTlcjyos  stipare,  stipes. 

cTTpayyos  strangulare. 

(TTovos  tonare. 

-naTos  spatium. 

If  th's  is  correct,  it  will  account  for  p  in  A.-S.  pceth,  Eng.  path.  But  Trdros 
is  connected  by  Curtius  vf\\h pons  {irnTos),  and  spatium  maybe  borrowed  from 
Dor.  airdSiov,  Attic  (TTadiov  (so  Curtius,  G.  E.  272,  Br^al,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  3). 

(TTpoiTos,  (TTpaTOi  stvatus. 

(TTiapvos  parum. 

(Tfxepbvos  mordere. 

(TTrivhoi  spondeo. 

(T\lC<*^  (cr)(t8ta))  scindo. 

Notice    the   aspiration   in    Greek   after   the   spirant ;    cf,   <TKe\os  :  <7x<A.tf, 
ocpvpis  :  anvpis  (sporta),  ffcpoyyos :  criroyyos,  so  perhaps  Bocrcpopos  :  Bujnopos. 

orXeyyts  strig-ilis  (borrowed). 

(TKCLTTTpOV  SCapUS. 

(o-)/xet6taa)  (s)mirare. 

Cf.  Eng.  smile,  smirk,  and  <pi\o-/jifiu8^s  =  *^i\o-(Tp.€i5T]s.  Cf.  fxia  for  c-fila 
(P-  305)- 

Initial  s  before  vowels  becomes  in  Greek  the  hard  breathiner,  S  before 
in  Latin  remains  s :  voweis. 

evbo)  sudum  (?). 

€00?  sedeo. 

apTTT]  sarpo. 

eTTTct  septem. 

cf  sex. 

But  here  Indo-European  may  be  sne.r;  cf.  Welsh  chwech,  v.  p.  369. 

riyflaOuL  sfig-ire,  praesag-us. 

epTToj  serpo. 

X^pev  {(Ti-(Td-p.^v)  scrimus  (si-sa-mos)  (p.  237). 

tfpat  ''to  desire^  in  Homer  began  with  a  /"and  is  from  a  different  root ;  cf.  R. 
154  o'lKofx  flffiivuv  (Ifficu),  Sk.  \^vi  (enjoy). 

Vi  (also  (TV'i)  BUS. 

iTiicrOaL  sequi. 

tvoi  (HvT)  Koi  Via)  senex,  senium,  Sk.  mua. 

ypii-  semi-,  Sk.  sdmi-. 

M  2 
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vpa^  sorex  (v.  p.  204). 

ctAAojutat  salio. 

a\s  sal. 

a-iJi€vaL  (^.  70)  satur,  satis. 

The  tense  of  dfuvai  is  doubtful ;  cf.  a-br^anav  (a.  134).    Greek  has  mostly  lost 
the  aspirate,  but  cf.  aZrjv.      Compare  aZrjKOTis,  aaai  (d-c-cat). 

oAoj,  ovXos  (Ion.)  soUus. 

a-nXovs,  a-TTa^  sim-plex,  sim-ul,  sem-el. 

e-o-TT-ere  ("^cre-a-Tr-ere)    in-sec-e,  inquam  (p.  130). 
avO-iv-TYjs,  a-vv-(jo  sons. 

avva!  =  sn-nii-o  (Osth.  Z.  G.  d.  P.  479).    Others  connect  sons  with,  jprde-sens 
P-  350- 

edco  (a-cFao))  de-siv-are  (  =  desinere,  Paul.  Fesf. 

p.  72). 

So  i'ia)v  =  l-aef-aov  (Meyer,  Gh.  Gr.  §  477). 

The  retention  of  a-  before  vowels  in  Greek  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word  implies  the  loss  of  F  after  the  spirant.  In  Latin 
also  the  second  spirant  is  mostly  lost ;  but  where  in  Greek 
both  0-  and  F  are  lost,  in  Latin  we  have  sn. 

a-aXevco  salum  Eng.  swallow. 

Cf.  KoviacraXos  =  Kon-crfakos. 

cretpd  sera. 

But  here  there  is  no  trace  of  f  in  any  cognate  language. 

(Tvpiy^  susurrus         Sk.^^•^^<f?;^^  (to  sound). 

{(raipeiv)  saltus  Eng.  sward. 

Kaa-avd}  suo,  sutor. 

But  ahvs  suavis. 

r\Oos  sueseo. 

a-ifta^  is  usually  connected  with  severus,  but  Brugmann 
(K.  Z.  XXV.  302)  compares  Sk.  Vt^aj-  (forsake),  cf.  a-o^ioi, 
crepivos  =■  ^(Te^vos  (cf.  dp.vos,  ipep^vos,  I.-E.  ag-,  reg-).  For  ti 
initial  =  cr,  cf.  rfJTes,  Trip,€pov  beside  old  Sk.  pronominal  root 
l?/d  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  499). 
Medial  y  In  Greek  the  spirant  becomes  the   rough  breathing  and 

disappears  ;  where  it  remains  it  is  mostly  the  reduction  of  era-. 
In  Latin  it  becomes  r.    Nearly  all  cases  of  s  between  vowels 
JXjiresent  an  earlier  ss  after  a  long  vowel ;  e.  g.  Cicero  wrote 


between 
vowels. 
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caussa  [Quint.  1.7.  20).     In  miser ^  caemis^  and  some  few  other 
casesj  the  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 

avoas  (Aeol.)  aurora. 

vvos  nurus. 

I6s  virus. 

ovaTa,  oora  auris. 

fxvoj  gen.  muris. 

^y€ve(T0Si  yereojj  yivovs  generis. 

ixovacov  (for  ^fxova-acraiv)  musarum. 
Cf.  Oscan  gen.  plur.  in  -zum. 

In  cases  like  (^aa-is  (r  represents  an  original  r  :  cf.  (pdrLs^ 
So  (pa(TL  =  (pavTL, 

TVTTTOVCn  ■=  rVTTTOVTL. 
TV7TT0V(Ta  TS=  TVTTTOVTLa. 
btaKOCTLOL,  cf.   bLaKCLTLOL  (-K^TtOt). 

etKocrt,  cf.  iKart  {fiKnri), 

The  soft  spirant  z  appeared  originally  before  a  following  The  soft 
media  or  aspirated  media.  spirant  z. 

Thus  I.-E.  rg,  comes  in  a^ivwiiL,  if  related  to  seg-7iis  (but  see 

P-45I)- 

zd  comes  in  Lesb.  irap-La-bo),  t^co,  sldo,  I.-E.  si-zd-o^  redu- 
plicated from  Vsed  (p.  407) ;  also  in  Lesb.  1^0-80?,  Att.  o^o's^ 
Goth,  asts,  I.-E.  ozdos ;  cf.  I.-E.  nizdos,  Lat.  nidus,  Eng.  ??<?*/. 
zd  also  appears  in  xo^i^^^e  which  goes  back  to  \aixa(The,  and 
in  Ato^oToj  (^eocrSoros). 

I.-E.  mizdhos,  Goth,  mizdo,  ixiaBos^  miles  [wlzdhes). 

[e)zdhi,    Zend,  zdi^  t-a-Qi,  with  prothetic  vowel   (the 
imperat.  of  eiixi).  . 

e-zgh-o-m  (  Vsegh),  t-(T\-ov. 
-ez-hhi,  op-e(T(f)L,   arrjO-^acfyL. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  semivowel  i  and  The'Di- 
the  spirant  j,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  distinction  ^'''''"^"'^* 
between  the  consonantal  u  and  the  digamma.     The  old  gram- 
marians represented  the  sound  of  the  digamma  hy  oi>,  which  in 
the  historical  period  of  the  Greek  language  can  only  be  the 
graphic   representation   of  a   (lij)hthong.     Thus   farro,   Vrlin 


for  its 
existence. 
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are  transliterated  by  Ovdppcov,  OiieAta,  and  the  interjections 
ova  (ova),  ovaC,  first  appearing  in  the  Alexandrian  times, 
represent  the  Latin  va//,  vae.  The  same  sound  appears  in 
Aesch.  Fer§.  115  as  oa.  But  this  ov  (0)  was  pronounced  in 
the  same  or  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  labial  semivowel 
?/,  and  corresponds,  according  to  Bentley's  view,  which  is  now 
almost  universally  adopted,  to  the  English  to. 
Evidence  The  main  authority  for  the  existence  of  the  digamma  in 
Greek,  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  cognate  languages,  is  of 
course  the  metre  of  the  Homeric  poems.  After  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sound  there  was  a  tendency  to  disguise  its 
loss  by  the  employment  of  alternative  poetic  words,  and  the 
insertion  of  various  small  particles  to  avoid  hiatus.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  metrical  irregularities  remained  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  restoration  of  the  digamma  (Monro,  ^.  G.  §  389). 

Apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  digamma  in  any  word  rests  upon  its 
ap])carance  in  some  dialectical  form  or  in  a  cognate  language. 

Thus  in  Doric  and  Boeotian  inscriptions  we  find  FUari 
FeLKan,  in  Laconian  (SeiKan,  which  justify  us  in  assuming  an 
original  F  in  the  Attic  [F)dKO(ji.  Similarly  inscriptions  give 
us  Fea-TiapiwVy  Fiha.v,  Folba,  FtaTopes.  In  the  famous  Tables  of 
Heracleia  (end  of  fourth  century,  B.C.)  we  find  feVo?,  Fihios,  Fi^, 
but  side  by  side  with  these,  eKaaros,  epyov,  without  F. 

Written  evidence  for  the  digamma  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Achaia,  Argos,  Corinth,  Corey ra,  and  Crete. 
The  Boeotians  retained  the  F  even  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Ionic  alphabet  (cf.  Monro,  11.  G.  §  406). 

In  Quintilian  and  Priscian  it  is  called  the  digamma 
Ai'olicum.  The  later  Lesbian  inscriptions,  however,  show  no 
trace  of  the  letter,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  living 
sound  in  the  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  who  replace  it  by  ^. 
As  a  sign  it  is  vouched  for  by  the  old  grammarians  before 
initial  vowels,  e.  g.  F^^Oev,  Foi,  f e.  In  some  cases  it  has  passed 
into  letters  of  a  similar  form,  e.g.  r  and  y.  The  poetess 
Balbilla  of  Hadrian's  day  wrote  yoi  and  ye  for  Foi  and  fe  in 
her  epigram  in  the  Lesbian  dialect  (cf.  Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.  §  2,^^^ 
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Ahrens,   i.  31).     No  trace  of  the  digamma  appears  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  of  the  mainland  of  Greece. 

After  the  disappearance  of  /^  as  a  written  symbol,  the  Greeks  its  repre- 
could   find  no  nearer  sound  to  represent  the  consonantal  u  fen*a*ion 

/•  ""  m  the 

than  /3,  which  had  at  the  same  time  to  do  duty  for  the  soft  Greek 
labial  mute.     The  spirant  and  explosive  sounds  met  in  /3  and   ^*  ®^  ^* 
the  spirant  finally  prevailed.     For  the  hardening  of  u  to  h  we 
can  find  analogies  in  German,  where  O.H.G.  swalawa  becomes 
Schwalbe,  B-ndfaraiva  becomes  Farbe  (Curt.  G.  E.  p.  572). 

Thus  Laconian  inscriptions  give  ^oopaea,  ^ib^oL,  (SotKLap : 
I3ahv  is  Elean  for  abv  in  Pans.  5.  3.  2.  In  Hesychius  we  have 
the  following  glosses : 

jSdyos'  KXdo'pLa  dprov,  etc.,  AaKcave^. 
^eLKaTL'  €LKOai,  AcLKOives. 
^layyv'  lcr)(yv,  AaKCoye?. 
Other  instances    are  fiiheiv    (ibelv),    d^iXiov    (ijXiov),    at{3€T09 
(diTo^),  jSeipaKe?  (tepaKes),  d^k-qpa  (rjVLa),  cf.   Homeric  evK.r\pa 
((-Fk-qpa). 

In  Lesbian  initial  Fp-  is  represented  by  /3p-  in  (Bpobov, 
^prjTOip,  ^paKos,  and  the  same  occurs  in  Laconia,  Elis,  and 
Crete. 

A  considerable  number  of  Ilesychian  glosses  show  y  for  F, 
e.g.  yabelv  xapLcrao-Ooi — ydbcijOai'  'qb^crOai — yavbdveiv  beside 
r]bv<i^  Vsuad — yaKTos'  KXda-p.a  [dyvvp.1) — yiap'  eap  [ver) — y€fx- 
/jtara*  lixdna — yar^iXai  (volnus) — ytj*  Id^vs  (vis) — yolba'  oTba 
(video) — yriOta'  ijOr]  (s2iesco) — yopTV^'  oprv^ — ytrea*  Irea  {vitex). 

In  some  cases  we  seem  to  have  r,  perhaps  only  owing  to 
a  confusion  of  F  and  T,  or  T  and  P. 

Tpay'aXlov  (broken)  Fp^yivpa. 

Tpi  (Cretan)  ai  (fue). 

To  the  disappearance  of  the  F  was  in  all  probability  due  the 
occurrence  of  v  in  the  interior  of  a  word,  where  F  originally 
followed  a  vowel.      CT.  avipvrrav  (dFipvcrav),  avia-jfjoi  (d-f tfax^ot). 

By    this     original     semivowel    n    Ilartel     explains     the  Metricil 
lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  Homer  in  such  cases  as —  tlie"!)!*- 

" Alios,  "AtSoy,  for  "^^'AvtSo?,  ^'AFibos  (T.  '^^C^).  gamma. 

&dhr\,  diibr]  for  ^dveirjii  (I*.  519). 
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(f)d€aj  (})aos  for  '^(pavea  (H.  15). 

a€cra,  deaa  for  ^aveaa  ((3.  490  ;  y.  151). 

a7T0€p(Trj   (4>.   283)  for  ^aTTOV€p(T€. 

So  \€Lov(TL  may  be  for  ^Xiovcn,  ^kevovcn,  ^XeFovcn. 
Similarly   the    vowel    v   represents   an  initial  F  in   some 
Hesychian  glosses,  e.g. : — 

V€(ns'   (TToXt]  (Fearts,  Feor-Orjs). 

vdXr]'    aK(a\rj^,  cf.  aloXai  eSAat. 

Perhaps  the  apparent  a  in  Xlvov  dXovre  navdypov  (E.  187) 
is  to  be  explained  by  writing  Xivov  vdXovre  {FaXovre). 
0  for  f  in        The  belief  that  in  Attic  Greek  /3  represents  an  original  F 
Attic.         rests  on  a  comparison  of  fiovXoixai  with  volo,  but  both  may  be 
explained  as  beginning  with  a  velar  guttural  (cf.  p.  141). 

jSpexo)  is  for  "^/otpex^o,  not  "^Fpe^o). 
ppd(T(T(o  is  from  \/bkmt,  JjSitm  f return. 
(SXao-TCLvoi  from.  V 6 /ir ad A^    A.-S.  draut,  high   (not 
Sanskrit  rriddki,  etc.). 
Similarly  Curtius'  attempts  to  see  an  original  F  in  /x,  t,  0, 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  general  rules  of  the  treatment 
of  F  (Monro,  //.  G.  §  390). 
Initial  f.         Initial  F  disappears  in  Greek,  but  is  often  represented  by 
the  aspirate.     In  Latin  it  is  v.     In  Greek  there  is  frequently 
a  prothetic  vowel : — 

FUari  (Dor.)  viginti. 

FdyvvfiL  vagus,  cf.  Engl,  zvink  (?). 

F^pLovJdpvaiFr.va)^"'^^^^^^^^^^^   ^    jciwool. 

Cf.  iToXvpprjv  =  iTo\v-fpr]v. 

FeaO-qs,  Fiv-vvfjLL  vestis. 

Cf.  kavus  (f((Tavos),  a^po-fdipunv,  Ipuxriov  for  fiCfxaTiov,  cf.  ye/x/xara  (supra). 
For  €ff  =  T  cf.  x^^'oi  (Lesb.  x^'^^toO'  ''■lJ''^pos  =  i-apLepos  (De  Sauss.  p.  31). 

FicTTiepos  vesper, 

f  eap  (^-Fr)  ver. 

Another  analysis  makes  tap  =  f«Tr,  Lat.  *vezr,  *verr,  ver,  which  accounts 
better  for  e  in  Latin. 
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F€LK(£> 

FoIkos 

FelXvo),  Fe\i(T<T(jL> 


vices,  vmco. 

vTcus. 
volvo. 


voliip,  voluptas. 


vox. 


ciKioj  =  fi-fK-vo}. 

FekiTLS,  ^FoXira 

Cf.  elKairivT]  =  k-fltr-ivrj. 

Fo-na 

Fibelv,  FiCTTcop.  Flct-  )     . , 
,  '^  }  video. 

Topta  ) 

Feipoi,  Fepio)  ver-bum. 

F^Tos  (also  hos)         vetus. 

Cf.  do}5(x-(TT]s  on  an  Inscription. 

ft?,  Fives 

Folvos 

Fopdo) 


k-Flpyeiv 

Fiov 

F da-TV,  FearCa 

dkdjTTT]^  [d-Fhr]^) 

d-F€^(i),  av^oi,  vyirfs 


VIS. 

vinum. 

vereor. 
vergo,  urgeo  (: 

uorgeo  ?). 
viola. 


Vesta,  verna. 

vulpes. 
vegeo,  vigeo 
(augeo  ?). 


Cf.  wit, 
Cf.  word. 


Cf.  wine. 
Cf.  tvard. 


Cf.     Engl,     was^ 
Sanskrit  I'dstu. 


at^oj,  av^cj,  vyirjs  represent  respectively  three  degrees  of  the  root  vocalization  ; 
cf.  dKf^oj,  a\K-q,  arceo. 

fvXrjpa  for  €-F\r)pa    |  lorum    (for    uio- 
avk-qpa  for  d-F\r]pa  f      rum),  lorica. 
FeXdvT),  Fakia  Volcanus. 

'HAiy,'AAts  vallis. 

i\kos  vail  lis. 

Notice  also  erroo-tyatoy,  eivoaUfwkkos  for  lv~Fom-  root  FoO- 
in  FoiOioi,  (Foicra. 

Medial    F   dinappears    in    Orcck    or    is    represented    by    ij  Medial  f. 
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f  coales- 
cing into  a 
diphthong. 


coalescing  with  another  vowel  into  a  diphthong  ;  in   Latin 
it  is  V. 

Jovi  [JDieui),  p.  347. 
bo  vis. 
novem. 
novus. 
lavo  (p.  86). 
caveo. 
KoFiXos  (AeoL),  KoFos  cavus. 

Old    Latin     sovos, 

tovus,  suns,  tuus,  (p.  SS). 
Tj-FiOeFo?  viduus  for  vidoiios  (p.  187). 

The  spirant  has  coalesced  into  a  diphthong  in : — 
avipvcrav  for  [ava^-Fipva'av,  cf.  airo-Fepcre. 
avLax^oL  for  a-Fi-Fayoi,  cf.  tax^J  {FiFayj]). 
TaXaTjpLVos  for  raXa-Fpivos^  cf.  Fpiov, 
Kokavpoylr  for  KaXa-Fpoxj/,  cf.  FpoiraXov. 
€vdb€  for  i-orFabe,  cf.  abvs,  suavis,  suadeo, 
Cf.  Aeolic  atico?,  b^vopLat,  vavos,  etc. 


AlFl 

fioFos, 

Iv-viFa 

viFos  (cf.  v^ios) 

XoF- 

KoFeiv.  a-KO'v-(£> 


kFo^.  TeFos 


((rF)dbvs,  suavis,  suadeo,    cf.    sweet. 


Initial  su.        With  initial  sii  (crF)  the  F  is  always  lost  in   Greek,   and 

sometimes  o-  too.     In  Latin  we  get  sometimes  s,  sometimes  su. 

Cf.    savium   beside 

suaviurn(p.  204). 
vpa^  for  o-Fepa^,  sorex. 

Ibos  for  o-Feibos,  sudor  from  "^sueidor,  "^soidor. 
So  in  Latin  we  have — 

sordidus  and  suasum,  English  swart. 
soror,  Sanskrit  svdsar,  German  Schw ester. 
suesco,  sodalis  ;  cf.  €^09  (orFeOo^). 
On  the  other  hand  the  second  spirant  has  completely  disap- 
peared both  in  Greek  and  Latin  in — 

adkos  salum. 

(retpd  sera,  sero. 

e  UFe)  se. 

e^,  Doric  f  ef  sex, 


Cf.  swallow. 

((Cf.  p.  355  for  this 
(      root.) 
Welsh  c/iwec/i. 
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Medial  v  between  two  vowels  is  often  lost  in  Latin,  as  in 
amasse  for  amavisse. 

The    palatal    spirant  j    can   be    distinguished    from    the  The  palatal 
semi- vowel   i  by  the  form   it   takes  in  Greek.     An   initial  spirant  j. 
Indo-European  y  is  in  Greek  represented  by  f,  while  an  initial 
?'  becomes  the  spiritus  asper,  sometimes  changed  to  spiritus 
lenis.     In  Latin  both  i  and  j  become  j  (i),  in  Sanskrit  both 
arey. 

Compare,  e.  g. : — 

rJTTap,  jecur,  Sanskrit  ydkrt^  Indo-Em'opean  ieqr{t). 
^Ivaripes,  janitrices_,  Sanskrit  ydtai\  Indo-European  inter-, 
with — 

Cvyov,  jugum,  Sanskrit  yt^^a,  Indo-European  ji/(/. 
Cvfjirj,  feo),  jus,  Sanskrit  ^wf?«,  Indo-European  j?w^. 

A  medial  j  may  occur  in  crevoii  ( Vqjeu),  a-ifioixai  ( Vfjeg, 
fr€77roj  =  Sanskrit  iyaklds,  p.  164). 

But  the  combination  di  is  not  distinguished  in  Greek  from 
J  ;  cf.  dialectic  forms  Ktipfa  (Kapbia),  (a  ((drrvpos,  etc.  =  "^6ta- 
TTupojj,  ZovvvcTos  (Aiovvaos). 

Thus  Ulcus,  Sanskrit  dydus  =  Z€vs,  dialectic  Aei;?,  Cretan 
Tr]va.  Compare  Latin  Mezentlus  {^Medientius,  an  Etruscan 
word),  and  the  late  zacomis,  zaholtis  (diaconus,  diaholus). 

The  spiritus  asper  appears  in  Greek  as  the  representative  Spiritus 
of  a  lost  spirant  s,  F  or  j.  But  from  the  earliest  times  this  re-  ^^ms  and 
presentation  by  the  rough  breathing  wavered,  and  in  old  Attic 
inscriptions  we  get  6,  r]s,  ottoj?,  ^Kaaros  as  well  as  the  aspirated 
forms.  I'he  sign'  of  the  guttural  s])irant  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  earliest  times  3,  but  in  the  Ionic  alphabet  this  symbol 
was  given  the  value  of  an  ^-sound  (p.  52).  When  the  Ionic 
alphabet  was  adopted  in  Attica,  the  sign  for  A  was  dropped, 
and  the  spiritus  asper  accordingly  no  longer  stood  upon  the 
same  level  as  the  other  consonants.  But  we  nuist  not  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  distinction  between  the  rough  and 
smooth  l)icathing  ]>efore  vowels  was  lost.  In  the  cities  of 
Magna  Graccia  the  sign  h  was  still  used  to  represent  the  rough 
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breathing,  and  was  thence  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians to  represent  a  living  sound  in  Greek  speech.  But  the 
lonians  bear  witness  to  a  dialectic  weakness  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  sounds,  since  they  do  not  aspirate  a  preceding 
tenuis  before  an  aspirated  vowel  in  cases  of  elision,  but  write, 
e.g.  a-n  ou,  Karohos^  etc.  In  the  earliest  times  we  have  traces 
of  the  beginning  of  the  loss  of  the  aspirate  sound  in  the  so- 
called  yj/iXaxTLs  of  the  Ionian  and  Lesbian  dialects  in  contrast 
with  the  ba(rvTr]s  of  the  Athenians.  Homer,  for  instance,  has 
rjbvs  but  ^609,  ovkos  but  6X0$.  At  a  later  date  the  tendency  to 
deaspiration  increased  till  it  reached  its  completion  in  the 
language  of  modern  Greece. 

In  the  Indo-European  language  ^  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sound  requiring  a  separate  symbol,  but  only  as  a  form  of  the 
introductory  breathing. 

In  Greek  it  stood  for : — 
(i)  An  original  ^  in — 
6,  d,  Sanskrit  sd. 
6-,  a-,  d-,  Sanskrit  sd,  dam  [sm). 

The  prefix  sm-  (together)  appears  as  a~  with  a  smooth 
breathing  in  a-beXcpos,  a-ko)(^os,  less  often  as  0-  in  o-Trarpos, 
o-(v^ :  as  d-  with  the  rough  breathing  in  a-irXovs,  a-ira^, 
Latin  sim-plex. 

Compare  aiKu^  avco,  av(rTr]p6s,  Anglo-Saxon  sear,  English 
sere. 


ol 

(cf.  (r(f)i) 

suus,  se. 

tjuas 

Sanskrit  slmdn. 

iJet 

Sanskrit  Vsu. 

e8o? 

sedeo. 

apTTY) 

sarpo. 

t         r 
€7TTa 

sept  em. 

€p7:0) 

serpo. 

ft 
€VOS 

senex. 

rjixL- 

semi-. 

{2)  An  original 

Fin- 

€K(iiiV 

Sanskrit  Vvag. 

rjXos 

vallus. 
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evvvfJiL  vestis. 

ecnrepos  vesper. 

eoTta  Vesta. 

In  other  cases  the  F  is  represented   before  vowels  by  the 
spiritus  lenis,  e.g.,  etKco,  oIkos,  epyov  (p.  168). 
(3)  An  original  i  in — 

OS  Sanskrit  yds. 

vfjL-qv  syuman, 

vcTfjiCi'T]  yiidh. 

^irap  ydl'ft. 

vfjLCLs  yiisman. 

Before   an  initial  v  the  aspirate   regularly  appears,    even 
where  there  was  no  initial  consonant,  e.  g. — 

vhtap  Sanskrit  uddn. 

vT,6  Sanskrit  upa. 

v7T€p  Sanskrit  ujmri. 

v(TT€pos  Sanskrit  uttara. 

The  rough  breathing  was  eventually  lost  in  these  as  in 
other  cases. 

Sometimes  the  influence  of  analogy  has  led  to  the  appear-  Aspirates 
ance  of  inorganic  aspirates.    Thus  in  the  Heraclean  Tables  we  ^rv  origin 
find  oKTUi^  kvvia,  etc.,  on  the  analogy  of  kura :  r]fxeh,  Doric 
d/jie?,  as  against  Lesbian  a/x/ixe?,  are  due  to  the   analogy   of 

VfX€L'S,  vfies. 

rjo-Tai,  Sanskrit  dste,  is  on  the  analogy  of  e.(oixai,  Vsed. 
akKViav  beside  alcedo  is  due  to  a  popular  etymology  from 
aAs.     Thus   Aristotle   relates   that   the   kingfisher  builds  its 
nest  on  the  seashore.     (Cf.  ' A  Year  with  the  Birds'  by  an 
Oxford  Tutor,  p.  174.) 

Again    wc    have   Attic    tepo?,  but   in    the    dialects    tapoj, 
kniapos. 

Upa$  is  found  beside  the  older  tpr]$. 

ZTTTToy,  Sanskrit  dgva^  equus,  but  ^\7niop.ibajVj  AevK-tTTTroy. 

TjydaOaL,  but  ayoj,  ^ AyqcrCkaoi  (?). 

tJXios,  Epic  17^109.     Cf.  di^r-TJAtoj  (Acsch.  /If/.  519,  etc.). 

^TrroD,  but  %perc,  aptus. 
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eo)?,  but  r)co9,  Doric  dco?. 

avvo),  later  avvio,   Sanskrit  sanotl  (he   wins).     Cf.   av6- 

ev-rrjs. 
e^o),  but  ^x.^,  though  on  inscriptions  we  find  exo),  Ka6~ 

€X€t. 

Osthoff's  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Osthoff  [Z.  G.  d.  P.  478)  to 
dissirnila-  ^^^^^^6  "^^i^  variation  to  some  system.  There  is  a  law  common 
tion.  to  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  known  as  Grassmann's  law,  which  for- 

bids a  root  to  begin  and  end  with  an  aspirate.  Thus  Indo- 
European  Vb/ieud/i  is  Sanskrit  Vbtid/i,  Greek  Vttv6.  Indo- 
European  ^/dhigh  is  Sanskrit  VdiiJi^  Greek  VOvy  in  Ovydrrjp. 
But  where  the  final  aspirate  loses  its  aspiration  the  initial 
consonant  in  a  few  roots  both  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  is 
aspirated  (Whitney,  S/c.  G/\  §  155).  Thus,  Sanskrit  Vbud/i, 
deriv.  bti-b/itit-sd,  Greek  rpicpoo,  fut.  Opiy^oo.  By  an  extension 
of  this  law  in  Greek  two  aspirated  consonants  are  not  allowed 
in  a  single  word  ;  thus  Ar^r^-^t  (cf.  tcr-di)  becomes  Xv6r]Ti.  Now 
in  Greek  we  find  ai/o),  avaivui,  avos,  avoKios^  as  well  as  awo), 
avcrai,  avcrTrjpos.  So  also  ^X(o,  tcrxo),  and  e^co — ebeOkov,  €ba<po9 
and  e6o?,  ebpa,  eCopLai,  tX<^,  ibpv(o.  The  explanation  of  these 
variations  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Osthoff,  in  the  Greek 
law  of  the  dissimilation  of  breathings.  Even  where  a  be- 
tween two  vowels  passed  into  an  aspirate  as  a  step  towards 
its  disappearance,  this  aspirate  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in 
the  process  of  dissimilation.  So  then  avZ/oo  is  to  ava-(o  as  ex^ 
to  e^o),  and  as  Tp€(f)co  to  6pe\jfO).  But  a  desire  for  uniformity 
interfered  with  this  relation,  and  so  on  the  analogy  of  ai^o), 
avos  we  have  ava-o),  avcrai,  though,  before  this  change  was 
completed,  the  original  avo-o),  avaai  were  able  to  give  rise  to 
avod,  avos. 

The  change  of  original  intervocalic  0-  to  h  enables  us  to  ex- 
plain other  apparently  sporadic  instances  of  the  representation 
in  Greek  of  an  original  o-.  Thus  we  may  explain  Xhos  by  the 
side  of  ihpuis  by  supposing  an  original  inflexion  hFlhos  (Indo- 
European  stud-),  gen.  Fih^hos,  and  similarly  'ihos,  gen.  eh^hos. 
Not  more  than  one  aspirate  being  allowed  in  a  single  word, 
the  initial  aspirate  of  the  genitive  drops  before  the  following 
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intervocalic  h  originating  from  o-,  and  then  tlie  desire  for 
uniformity  leads  to  the  adoption  of  the  smooth  breathing  in 
the  other  cases   as  well.     Then  from    tSo?  comes  tStco,  from 

LOpOiS,    lOpOd). 

Similarly  we  find  in  Homer  av^Tai  (K.  251),  clvolto  beside 
the  Attic  avuo)  which  is  vouched  for  by  Herodian  and  appears 
in  inscriptions.     According  to  this  rule  we  should  have : — 
aroju,at  ave/iau  averai. 

So  too — 

eTTO/oiai  iiiehai  CTrerat. 

efo/xat  e^e/mt  'i^^rai. 

If  Xi]ixi  (sero)  comes  from  an  original  sisemi[^.  399)  the  pre- 
sent should  show  the  spiritus  lenis,  for  sisejm  =  L(Tr]fXL,  Irjixi, 
IrifiL :  but  the  aspirate  has  been  extended  to  the  present  from 
other  forms  such  as  rj-(TO)j  elvai,  (k-Fevai),  rj-fxa. 

The  prefix  sm  which  appears  with  the  rough  breathing  in 
a-TTa9  =  stn-TTavTs,  etc.,  appears  with  a  smooth  breathing  before 
a  following  aspirate  in  a-Xoxos,  a-Kokovdos,  a-beXcjyos :  and  by 
analogy  this  unaspirated  d  has  been  extended  to  words  like 
a-7re8o?j  a-yaka^,  a-ydkaKTo^,  where  there  is  no  following 
aspirate.  This  a  has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  the  a 
jjrivativum  {  =  n)  in  e.g.  a-6avaTc^. 

In  some  cases  d  is  irregularly  aspirated  before  a  following 
aspirate,  e.  g.  a-9p6oi,  beside  a-dp6os,  adpot^oi.  Compare 
ajj-oOev,  apLoOi  (Indo-European  sm),  but  ajxov  (a  genitive  form 
=-8mm6''Sio,  apio/no,  apiov).     apLTJ,  d/xo)?,  d/xot,  apia  are  regular. 

The  enquiry  into  the  alternation  of  the  smooth  and  rough 
breathings  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  x/^tAcoo-t?  of  certain 
dialects,  such  as  the  Lesbian  and  the  Asiatic  Ionic,  the  latter 
of  which  is  represented  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  in  the 
words  borrowed  thence  for  later  poetic  diction.  r]8o9,  for 
instance,  in  j)lace  of  ^8oy  (cf.  T]bv9,  rjoopLat)  is  almost  purely 
poetic  and  Homeric,  and  is  to  })e  regarded  as  an  lonicism, 
like  ouAoy,  ovpos,  VH-^P  beside  Attic  okos,  opos^  rjpiepa.  So  too 
the  d  representing  Indo-European  sm  docs  not  always  obey 
the  law  in  Homer  ;  beside  d-5eAf/>os',  a-Opuoi,  wc  have  the 
irregular  d-Kotrty,  d-Kom/y,  d-rdAai^roy,  which  are  instances  of 
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Ionic  \l/L\(jo(Tis,  borrowed  in  the  later  poetic  usage  of  epic  and 
tragic  writers.  Other  instances  are  Homeric  afxybis,  aixa^a, 
but  Attic  ctjuafa. 

This  explanation  is  only  put  forward  by  Osthoff  as  a  tenta- 
tive hypothesis,  and,  however  ingenious,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  facts  of  early  poetic 
diction.  Its  merit  is  that  it  provides  an  explanation  for  a 
variation  in  usage  which  otherwise  appears  to  be  purely 
sporadic. 
^  in  Latin.  J{  in  Latin  is  the  regular  representative  of  an  Indo- 
European  g^,  ff/i^  and  perhaps  bk,  dh  at  the  beginning  of  a 
w^ord. 

Medially  between  vowels  it  is  commonly  lost,  and  so  we 
have  veme7is  and  vehemens ;  nil  and  nihil ;  prenclo^  proheo, 
praeleo  and  prehendo,  proJiiheo,  etc.     Compare  too : — 

meio     for  meihio,    Greek  oixiy^^lv. 

aio        for  ahio,        Greek  ij^-ave. 

nivis      for  nihuis,    Greek  vL<pa. 

brevis   for  brehuis,  Greek  (Bpaxvs  (j).  109). 

For  k  interchanging  with/cf.  p.  143. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  instability  of  the  sound,  it  is  some- 
times entirely  lost,  as  in  anser,  which  a  comparison  of  Greek 
X^y,  English  gander^  shows  ought  to  be  written  ^hanser.  It 
is  very  frequently  dropped  in  inscriptions  (Corssen,  Atis- 
spraclwy  I.  52).  Elsewhere  it  appears  where  there  is  no  ety- 
mological ground  for  it,  as  in  haurio^  Greek  i^avcrat  (Hesych.), 
Old  North,  azcsa.     So  Hister :  "la-rpos. 

In  Greek  words  : — 

helops  (Quint.  5.  10.  21)  :  eAo\/r. 
hebenum  :  ^(Sevos. 
hibiscus  :  I^ktkos. 
Similarly  arena  :  Jiarena  ;  edera  :  hedera  ;  harusjoex  :  aruspex 
interchange  with  one  another  (Corss.  1.  c.  50). 

In  aheneiis,  the  h  is  merely  a  device  for  avoiding  the  hiatus  ; 
such  a  device  being  common  in  the  Italian  dialects.  Aheneus, 
ahenus  is  given  as  the  correct  spelling  in  Gell.  2.3.    He  gives 
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there  instances  of  the  tendency  to  aspirate  irrationally  in  later 
Latin,  e.g.  Aomis,  /lomishis,  lachrumas^  sepulckrum.  Compare 
the  well-known  epigram  in  Catullus  84,  and  Quint,  i.  5.  20  ; 
Cic.  Or.  48.  160. 

H  has  disappeared  as  a  sound  in  the  Romance  languages 
and  in  Modem  Greek. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


Combinations  of  Sounds. 


Combina- 
tions of 
Sounds. 


Con- 
traction. 


Hitherto  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  comparison 
of  the  single  sounds  and  their  changes  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  It  now  remains  to  deal  with  the  combina- 
tions of  sounds  in  those  languages.  To  some  extent  this  sub- 
ject has  been  touched  upon  in  treating  of  Diphthongs.  Diph- 
thongs are  composed  of  sounds  originally  distinct,  which  in 
course  of  time  were  uttered  in  a  single  emission  of  the  breath. 
Some  of  them  are  original  while  others  are  the  result  of  subse- 
quent change  in  the  interior  of  a  word.  With  these  phe- 
nomena we  have  already  dealt,  and  can  now  proceed  to  other 
relations  in  which  the  different  parts  of  a  word  or  syllable  can 
stand  to  one  another. 

By  contraction  we  understand  the  union  of  two  separate 
sounds,  vowel  or  sonant,  which  are  immediate  neighbours, 
into  a  sound  pronounced  in  a  single  emission  of  the  breath. 
The  result  is  either  a  simple  long  vowel  or  else  a  diphthong. 
In  the  original  language,  as  we  gather  from  the  example  of 
Sanskrit,  hiatus  was  not  allowed  where  suffixes  were  added 
on  to  roots  or  word  bases^  but  was  avoided  by  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intervening  semivowel. 

Thus  Latin  patr-i-us^  Greek  Trar/a-t-oj,  but  Sanskrit  pitr-iya-s 
and  Indo-European  pdtr-iips  and  again  Attic  tepoy.  Core,  tapos, 
Sanskrit  is-ira-s,  Indo-European  is-rro-s. 

On  the  other  hand  though  in  such  formations  hiatus  was 
not  admissible,  yet  in  composition  it  apparently  existed  in  the 
Indo-European  language  as  in  the  derived  languages. 

In  Greek  contraction  very  frequently  arose  from  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  an  intervening  spirant  or  semivowel,  e.g.  (/)tXG> 
from  (f)Lk€(ji)  from  ^iA.e-t-a>. 

Hals,  Homeric  irais  from  iraFis,  lias  passed  into  a  diph- 
thong. In  Homer  we  find  proof  that  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  spirant  the  two  vowels  were  for  a  time  uttered  with 
separate  emissions  of  the  breath.  Thus  in  Homer  /cXetroj, 
KAeto),  from  the  root  ^KkeF,  may  be  scanned  as  trisyllabic. 
We  have  already  (p.  8i)  given  instances  of  diphthongs  arising 
out  of  the  disappearance  of  an  intervocal  spirant.  In  the 
different  dialects  contraction  shows  different  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness.  In  Pindar  and  Aeschylus  we 
find  TLfid-opos :  this  in  Attic  is  contracted  rnxMpos.  In  the 
following  instances  we  shall  illustrate  the  rules  of  vowel 
combination,  taking  Attic  as  the  standard,  and  adding  the 
more  striking  deviations  of  other  dialects  from  the  Attic  rule. 
For  fuller  details  see  G.  Meyer  [Gk.  Gr.  §§  131- 141). 

Contraction  of  vowxls  of  the  same  quality  : —  Con- 

iji  11  T-J.1  -  •x'-      traction  in 

a-\-a,   whether   a    be   long   or  short,  become  a  as  m  Aas?  Qreek. 
Epic  Xaas.    By  crasis  we  have  raOka,  rakXa. 

€  +  €  pass  to  t;  in  Lesbian  rj^^s,  Doric  ayrjrai  =  Attic 
riy drai  (Ar.  Lysid.  13 14).  In  Attic  the  contraction  is  to  et, 
e.g.  (^tXet,  (ra(p€'LS.  In  Homer  there  is  often  no  contraction, 
e.g.  aiToviecrOai. 

The  Attic  and  Ionic  et  which  results  from  the  contraction 
of  c€  is  not  to  be  regarded,  any  more  than  the  et  which  is 
the  result  of  compensatory  lengthening,  as  identical  in  sound 
with  the  genuine  diphthong  et.  In  the  same  way  neither  the 
Attic  and  Ionic  ov  which  results  from  contraction  of  00  nor 
the  ov  of  compensatory  lengthening  is  identical  in  sound 
with  the  genuine  diphthong  ov.  The  Attic  ct  of  contraction 
or  compensation  (  =  close  c)  was  in  old  inscriptions  represented 
by  e,  as  in  6/xt,  Ivai,  k€vo,  for  €6/xt,  ilvat,  k^Ivo.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  ov  of  contraction  and  compensation  (  =  close  o) 
is  represented  on  old  inscriptions  by  0,  as  in  brjfxo  for  bypiov. 
Early  Doric  represented  the  contraction  of  €e  by  r;,  of  00  by  cu, 
but  at  a  later  date  like  Attic  by  €t  and  ov. 

€  -f  r;  become  T],  as  m*l\paKki]s,  but  in  Herodotus  and  often  in 

N    2 
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Homer  er]  is  iincontracted,  and  so  too  sometimes  with  proper 

names  in  Attic. 

r;  -f  e  become  r] :   Homeric  (^aa-iXrjes,  Attic  iSaa-tXrjs, 

o-]-o  become  in  Ionic   and  Attic  ov  {  =  il).     They  remain 

uncontracted,  e.  g*.  in  Homeric  voos,  and  in  the  genitives  which 

are    not   found  in  our  texts,  AloKoo,  etc.  (cf.  Monro,  //.   G. 

§98)-_ 

Doric  has  -ca  in  the  g-en.  sing*,  of  o-stems,  e.  g".  i([)6p(t>, 
Xojpico,  from  the  Tables  of  Ileradea.  Later  Doric  had,  like 
Ionic  and  Attic,  -ov.  In  Lesbian  and  Boeotian  we  find  o). 
Vowels  of  Supposing"  there  was  a  difference  of  quality  between  the 
quality  ^'^^  neig'hbouring'  vowels  the  contraction  was  either  progres- 
sive as  in  Doric  'ArpetSa  from  'ArpetSao,  Warrov^  from  Ikar- 
To((r)€9,  or  regressive  as  in  tcov  from  Ta((T)oov,  yivovs  from 
ye2'e(cr)os. 

a  +  e  remain  in  Herodotus  uncontracted  if  they  come  to- 
gether through  the  loss  of  an  intervocalic  spirant,  e.  g.  aeKcav, 
aeOkov.  In  Attic  a-f-e  contract  to  d,  e.g.  (jyoirav,  Spav,  etc.; 
C^]v,  ireLVT^v,  hixffrjv,  KfjLTJv,  (tij.7]v,  \f/rjv  are  exceptions. 

In  Homer  we  sometimes  find  contraction,  e.  g.  oparai,  but 
there  is  an  assimilation  peculiar  to  Homer,  e.g.  riyd-ea-Oe 
appears  as  rjydaaOe,  alTtd-ecrOab  as  alTidaarOai.  For  the 
different  forms  which  this  Homeric  assimilation  takes  in  the 
contracted  verbs  in  -ao)  cf.  Monro  {II.  G.  §  ^^). 

In  Doric  a  +  e  contract  into  r],  e.g.  a-tyrjv,  iroTrJTai,  but 
on  the  other  hand  diktos  becomes  aktos,  Lesbian  aAtoj,  where 
d  has  absorbed  c. 

a  +  o  appear  uncontracted  in  Homeric  dyripaos  beside  dyrj- 
pa>?.  Instances  of  peculiar  Homeric  assimilation  are  rj[3(oovTa 
(for  rj^d-ovTo),  yeAco-o^res,  e/xz^woi^ro.  The  Attic  contraction  is 
60,  e.  g.  TLixGiixev,  (f)(os,  etc.  The  Doric  of  Theocritus  has  con- 
traction in  d,  e.g.  yekavn  (l.  90). 

d-{-o.  Homer  has  ^Arpeibdo  as  well  as  eu/z/xeXiw.  The  rjo 
which  w^e  should  expect  in  Ionic  and  Attic  appears  as  eco  with 
a  metathesis  of  quantity.  In  the  poets  eto  is  often  scanned  as 
one  syllable  by  synizesis,  and  in  Homer,  where  a  vowel  pre- 
cedes, is  actually  written  co,  e.  g.  *Epjuei'co.     Instances  of  syni- 
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zesis  are  the  UrjXrjLabeM  'A^tXrios  of  the  first  line  of  the  Iliad, 
)(/)ua-e(o  avd  (A.  1 5),  iroWioiv  €k  noXloiv  (B.  13 1),  etc. 

In  Doric,  Lesbian,  and  Boeotian  ao  is  represented  by  d,  as  in 
the  gen.  sing.  'Arpet8d  of  the  Tables  of  Heraclea^  ^\dv(av 
(Aesch.  Fers.  949),  yd\xiTpds  (for  yao-^  Attic  yeco-)  Tab. 
Heracl.  Theocritus  has  as  (29.  20)  and  ras  (30.  5)  for  Attic 
eo)?,  reco?.  Boeotian  has  Ad5afxaj  for  AdoSa/xaj,  Attic  Aea)6a- 
jutay.  In  Pindar  we  have  synizesis  in  TLfidopos  {01.  9.  84),  and 
also  in  the  words  Terpdopov,  xpvcra^pa,  Ado/xeSoiretaz;. 

a  +  (o  become  o),  e.g.  rtjutw,  in  all  dialects,  but  the  Homeric 
assimilation  admits  of  opooo,  dvTLoo),  and  also,  with  lengthening, 
of  ^€voLv(6(D  (cf.  Mom'o,  H.  G.  §  ^^). 

a  +  0)  in  Doric  become  a,  e.g.  Iloo-etSai^)  ^ear  (  =  ^6acoy). 
Homer  has  beside  do^v,  ecov  (from  ^rjcav),  e.g.  irvXioov,  Ovpeoiv 
((#).  191).  ^ 

Homeric  z^r^wr,  Doric  vdcov,  becomes  in  Attic  vecav.  An 
original  T€6vd(os,  Homeric  r^dvrjcos  is  in  Attic  reOvecos.  dwj, 
Homeric  ?}ws,  in  Attic  appears  as  eo)?,  according  to  the  rule  by 
which  long  vowels  were  shortened  before  following  vowels. 

6  4- a  where  contracted  pass  to  rj.  Thus  in  the  neuter  plural 
of  <s-stems  we  find  yevrj,  t^^X'^,  €vfji€vrj,  but  where  there  is  a 
foregoing  e,  and  generally  where  there  ie  a  foregoing  t  or  v, 
ea  becomes  a,  e.g.  evb^a  from  ivbem,  YlepiKXed,  aKXea,  and  also 
vyia  from  vyL7]s  and  €v<pva  as  well  as  vytrj,  €V(f)vr].  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  to  be  found  in  xP^^^j  oa-Ta,  where  the  a  of  the 
neuter  plural  is  preserved. 

r/4-d  as  in  Epic  ^ao-t\^a,  contracted  in  Tvbrj  (A.  384), 
appear  in  Attic  as  -ed,  e.g.  ^aa-iXtd,  ^acnXeds.  In  Herodotus 
and  the  dramatists  the  a  may  remain  short  after  e,  e.g.  <j>ovid 
(Eur.  //(fc.  882),  Ylivdid  [Bacch.  1070).  By  crasis  we  have 
kTieibSiv,  SiXriOiLa^  TV)(^&ya6fj. 

€  +  0  appear  sometimes  as  co  in  the  Doric,  e.g.  iiraivci- 
^€v,  ojvojpL^vos,  etc.,  in  Attic  and  later  Doric  as  ov,  e.g.  Qovkv- 
5ior;9.  The  Ionic  contraction  was  ev  (p.  84),  between  which 
sound  and  eo  there  was  a  similarity  in  all  dialects. 

77 -f- o  as  in  Homeric  ftaa-iXrios  become  in  Herodotus  co, /Sarrt- 
Xtos,  in  Attic  pacriXtMs  with  transposition  of  (quantity.     In  the 
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tragedians  this  eco  was  often  monosyllabic,  e.g.  in  TroAeo)?, 
where  the  €  has  practically  become  a  semivowel.  Original  ecu 
is  contracted  a>  as  in  ^ikG>ixev  for  ^tXecojutez;. 

e  +  o)  if  contracted  become  co,  e.g.  (/)tA(3  :  they  are  uncon- 
tracted  in  Attic  ve&v,  where  an  intervening  spirant  has  fallen 
out,  e.g.  vdFcov,  vr]5>v,  vecov. 

0  +  a  as  in  Epic  XP^^^  (36a9.  Herodotus  has  afjieCvoo,  but  also 
dtTrAoa.  In  Attic  we  have  aKrJKoa  beside  albco,  770).  In  hLTfka 
the  ordinary  a  of  the  neuter  ending  is  kept  to  mark  the 
neuter  plural.  By  crasis  we  have  avrjp,  but  (upto-ro?  (A.  288) 
and  in  Herodotus  ^vrip.     irpo^aros  becomes  in  Doric  irpaTos, 

Attic  TTpQdTOS, 

a>  +  a,  e.  g.  rjpcoa,  ijpoyds,  Attic  T7p<J0,  ijpios.  era  from  crcod 
keeps  the  feminine  ending  of  nom.  sing.  By  crasis  we  have 
ijiyaOi,  a)va^. 

o  +  e  contracted  ov,  e.g.  Epic  yovvovcrdai,  but  /3o€s  both  in 
Homer  and  Attic.  Elsewhere  Attic  contracts  to  ov,  Doric  to 
60,  e.g.  bovX&Tai,  iXdo-acDs  (Ar.  L^s.  l2>6o).  By  crasis  tovito9, 
l)ut  also  Attic  cLTepos,  darepov ;  but  Attic  erepos  is  Doric  aT€p09, 
and  this  may  be  the  form  preserved  in  arepos,  Oarepov. 

0  +  7]  become  oi,  e.g.  Homeric  jBddo-avTL,  eTrt/Swo-ojutat  and  in 
Herodotus  6yb(aK0VTa,  ivvooo-as,  e^coOeov,  but  not  in  Attic  in 
these  words.  However  from  verbs  in  -oco  Attic  has  brjX&Tov 
(^=:br]X6riTov),  etc. 

Whenever  t  or  v  was  the  second  element  in  a  combination 
of  which  a,  e  or  o  was  the  first,  a  diphthong  as  already 
described  (p.  78)  was  the  result. 

Wackernagel  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  (X.  ^.xxix.  i24)to  connect  the  phe- 
nomena of  contraction  with  the  position  of  the  accent.  Thus  where  the  accent 
rested  on  either  of  the  two  vowels  as  in  vios,  Oeos  for  vifos,  6ff6s,  there  was  no 
contraction  ;  where  the  accent  followed,  as  in  vovfxijvia,  &ovi£vdidr)s,  contraction 
ensued.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially  in  later  Greek  ;  but 
the  earlier  we  go  the  more  support  it  receives.  In  the  combination  of  the  stems 
vfo-  and  firjva- there  is  no  new  factor  except  the  change  of  accent,  and  therefore  to 
this  we  may  refer  the  ov  of  vovfxrjv'ia.  From  ovs  we  have  in  Attic  the  gen.  cLtoj,  but 
in  Homer  ovaros.  Attic  has  preserved  the  true  accent,  and  diros  is  for  oaros 
from  ofaros.  The  nom.  on  inscriptions  is  written  OS,  Doric  *(Sj  (cf.  d/i^a)fs 
Theocr.  1 1.  32),  for  ofos,  gen.  bfaros  (for  ousntds).  Contraction  does  not  occur 
where  the  accent  precedes,  as  in  ewkeov,  fjdfos,  and  evOcos  beside  kvOovaiav,  nor 
does  it  occur  where  the  second  of  the  two  vowels  is  long  by  nature  or  position 
as  in  kojvovixTjv,  kopr-q.  In  Aristophanes  and  the  comic  writers  irXeov  is  the 
only  case  where  the  ft  of  wXfiojv  changes  to  e.  In  -nXklov  the  chief  accent  was 
on  €,  and  i  disappeared,  so  nXkov,  but  in  irXuovos  the  chief  accent  was  on  the  t. 
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Hiatus  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  new  formations  such 
as  the  Epic  o-TrjoiJLev,  bcoofxevj  which  we  assume  not  to  be 
original  on  the  ground  of  the  hiatus.     Cf.  p.  178. 

In  compounds  we  have  Elision  in  tTTTr'-ayooyo?,  aTr'-ayco, 
efi-avTov :  but  on  the  other  hand  hiatus  in  TTpo-dyco.  An 
explanation  of  the  hiatus  in  7roXvavbpo9,  /Soortai^etpa,  Treptei/xt 
has  been  already  suggested  (p.  96). 

Long  vowels  were  shortened  in  Greek  before  a  following  Shortening 
semivowel  combined  with  a  mute  consonant : —  vowels. 

Indo-European  cJieics,  Sanskrit  dydu-s^  Greek  TL^v^. 
gdu-8  gdu-s  (3ov9. 

pie        1  irAetoTo?. 

plms-   j  Epic  TrXeej,  Trkias, 

-dis  dgvdis  Xtittols. 

-ent  vdnt  ar/jut,    partic. 

stem  aivT-, 

Other  instances  are  a-rop-vvixL  for  (TTO)p-vv[jii,  Vstr-,  cf.  a-rpoiTos, 
— ISokXofjLaL,  Lesbian  for  ^oXvofxaL,  from  /ScoA-ro/xat,  Attic 
jSovkofxai,  Vgl — Attic  fx-qvoi,  Lesbian  ixrivvos^  from  ^fx-qv-ao^,  cf. 
Latin  mmsis,  but  in  the  nom.  sing,  beside  jjLrjv  we  have  /met? 
(Find.  Nem.  5.  44)  from  fxcvs  for  firivs. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  of  shortening  are  to  be  found  in 
later  formations,  e.g.  paaros  for  pdiaros. 

The  shortening  of  vowels  before  vowels  has  been  mentioned 
in  dealing  with  the  different  vowel  combinations,  e.g. 
Homeric  ijpoos  for  rjpojos,  Ilerodotcan  vies,  ^ao-tAeo?,  Cor](=  fcoTJ), 
and  Attic  vecov.  We  have  also  illustrated  quantitative  meta- 
thesis, as  in  coTewres  for  ka-TrjFoTei,  T€9v€(0T€i  for  TeOvrjFore^^, 
(TTedTos  for  (TT-qFaro^,  /3acrt\€coy  and  ^aaiXia. 

The  lengthening  of  short  vowels  is  a  common  phenomenon  Lengthen - 
in  Greek.     Thus  where  a  double  consonant  is  reduced  to  a  y"^^]^ 
single,  a  short  vowel  a  is  lengthened  to  d,  or  r]  in  Attic  and 
Ionic : — 

Lesbian  oraXAd  Doric  crraAd  Attic  aT7]\r\. 

{^a\K-6.K\iiiv)  Doric  aWdXoiv       Attic  ukKi]Kuiv. 

(FaWoi)  vallm        Doric  aAoy  Attic  7/Aoy. 
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Lesbian  a/xfxe?  Doric  d/mes  ^/xets. 

Latin  pannus  irrivr}. 

In  Homer  we  find  KdXos,  Sanskrit  halya.  The  original 
Greek  stem  then  was  xaA-to-,  and  the  KaAos  of  Homer  is  a 
Doric  form  which  should  appear  in  Ionic  as  Kr]X6s.  In  Attic 
the  a  is  short  and  there  has  been  no  compensatory  length- 
ening. In  Homer  we  find  kv^rai  from  avFerai  and  Uaz^co, 
KLxdvo),  (pOdvco,  where  the  length  of  the  vowel  points  to  a 
lengthening  compensatory  for  the  loss  of  a  consonant.  The 
compensatory  lengthening  of  the  a  in  iravcra  to  irao-a  and  in 
ravs  to  Tds  is  older  than  the  change  from  a  to  rj  in  Attic  and 
Ionic  (cf.  p.  18).  Still  in  some  instances  we  have  r?,  e.g.  in 
XV^^^  foi'  X^^^^^j  ^f*  Lat.  [k'janser,  brjvos  for  bavaros,  lT€Krr]va\xev 
for  h€KTav(Ta[jL€v.  The  long  vowel  of  the  aorist  of  verbs  in 
-atvo)  cannot  be  altogether  reduced  to  rule,  e.g.  we  have  ta-xvdva 
beside  ia-i][xr]va, 

€  is  lengthened  to  rj,  Attic  et,  after  the  disappearance  of  a 
following  nasal  before  a,  e.  g. — 

Doric  rjs  (Tab.  Heracl.).  Attic  ets  for  kvs. 

The  participial  ending  -evrs  in  Attic  becomes  -etj.  The 
prep.  €ts  is  for  hs.  The  form  h  was  originally  only  used  before 
consonants. 

e  was  lengthened  to  -q  (ec)  where  of  two  following  nasals  or 
liquids  one  disappeared.  The  double  liquid  or  nasal  remained 
in  the  Lesbian  dialect,  and  was  the  result  of  previous  assimi- 
lation.    Thus : — 

^ifxeva-a       Lesbian  €fx€vva  Attic  ^[xeiva, 

^fxr]vaos       Lesbian  ixrjvvos  Attic  jjLr]v6s. 

^KT€VL(i)        Lesbian  Krivvoa  Attic  KretVo). 

^(fiOepLco       Lesbian  (jyO^ppca  Attic  <^6eipoi. 

^X^akioi      Lesbian  xikKioi     Doric  \r\kioi      Ionic  yj^iXioi, 

Attic  \iKioi. 
Other  instances  are  dv^Ka,  Att.  heKa,  Lesb.  €vv€Ka  — 
(f)a€iv6s  for  (^aeo-yo?,  Lesb.  (pa^vvos.  In  Homer  the  lengthening 
is  not  always  consistent,  e.  g.  ivoaixOoiv  but  elvoalyatos,  ^^Ivos 
as  well  as  ^ivuos,  dveKa  and  eVeKa.  Sometimes  the  lengthening 
is  irrational,  as  in  dXanvos. 
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The    double    nasal  appears   in  the  Attic  a\x(i)iivvvixi  (Ion. 
eii^v/xt),  Kopivvvixi,  Kp^^jidvvvfjLL.     The  double  liquid  appears  in 
Attic  oppos  (opaos),  Kopprj  [Kopcrrj),  etc. 
o)  (ov)  arose — 

(i)  Where  a  nasal  disappeared  before  s  in — 
Cretan  tovs,  Boeotian  rco?,  Attic  tovs» 

Cretan  vTiapyovcav,  vTrapxuxras  (Tab.  Heracl.)  Attic  virapxovcra. 
(/mor-)  Boeotian  [ic^o-a,  Attic  fjLovcra. 

(2)  Where  a  double  consonant  which  was  the  result  of 

assimilation  was  reduced  to  one :  — 

yovF-  yovv-  Epic  yovvo^  Attic  yovara. 

KopFa  Kopp-        Doric  K(opa  Epic  Kovprj    Attic  Kop-q. 

6\F-  6kk-  Epic  ovkos  Attic  oAos". 

6pF-  opp-  Epic  ovpos    Attic  opos. 

bopF'  bopp-  Epic  bovpos  Attic  bopos. 

T     1  •       o  .X  X  f  -^ttic   Bov- 

BoAv-  Lesbian  BokAeTai  i 

(.  Aerat. 

opF-    Lesbian  oppavos     Doric  (s>pav6s  Attic  ovpavos. 

The  Latin  diphthongs  proper  have  been  already  treated  of,  Vowel 
p.  85.     What  follows  is  to  some  extent  a  repetition  of  what  ^^^  l^^' 
has  been  said  there.  Latin. 

A.  Contraction  results  in  most  cases  from  the  loss  of  an  in-  tion. 
tervocalic  i.    Thus  sfo  is  from  sld-i-o,  Ires  from  treies,  Sanskrit 
trd^as,  aes  from  aies^  etc.    So  in  inflexion  monete  from  moneiete, 
Sanskrit  mdndyata^  ames  from  amd-ie-s  (cf.  cap-ie-s). 

But  eo^  ed^  io  remain  unconti-acted ;  mo?ie{i)o,  mone[i)amy 
aiidi[i)o.  So  also  ae  remains  uncontracted  where  the  second 
vowel  carries  the  accent;  cf.  ae(s)nus  by  the  side  of  (^ris, 
Sanskrit  dyama. 

In  some  cases  we  get  contraction  after  the  loss  of  inter- 
vocalic h^  hliiius  for  hi-himnfi^  7iemo  for  nehevio,  via  for  vehia. 

Contraction  by  loss  of  intervocalic  v  occurs  in  amaram  : 
amaiera?u,  etc. 

In  composition  a  short  vowel  is  elided  before  a  long,  c.  g. 
nullus  for  ne-ullus,  noenum  for  ne-oemim.  But  a  short  vowel 
unaccented  contracts  with  a  preceding  vowel,  coj)ia  for  cdojna, 
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(lego  for  deago ;    contrast  codctus^  codguhim.     Coagito,  coalesco 
are  new  formations  (cf.  cogito). 

Ccepi  beside  Liieretian  coepi  owes  its  contraction  to  the 
accent  oi  coepisti,  coejoerdmus^  etc.  (^Z.  G.  d.  P.  158). 

B.  Shorferiing  of  long  vowels.  This  takes  place  before  a 
semivowel,  liquid,  or  nasal  followed  by  a  consonant,  e.  g*.  nau- 

fragiis  from  iidu-^  claiido  (cf.  KkrjFis),  gdudeo  (cf.  gdvisiis),  ventus 
from  uentiis  (cf.  a-FevT-). 

A  long  vowel  before  another  is  also  regularly  shortened  in 
Latin,  e.g.  neo  (for  neio,  cf,  vrj-Ooi),  rei,Jldei.  In  genitives  of 
the  5th  declension  the  e  only  remains  long  apparently  when 
preceded  by  i,  e.  g.  cUei.  The  quantity  of  these  genitives  in 
prose  is  doubtful ;  in  poetry  the  short  vowel  or  a  contracted 
form  tends  to  prevail.     Compare  also  illhcs,  etc.  for  illlus. 

For  cases  like  lUera  by  the  side  of  Itttera^  see  p.  206. 

C.  Lengthening  of  short  vowels.  All  vowels  were  pro- 
nounced long  in  Latin  before  ns,  nf  gn,  gm^  e.g.  consul,  zn- 

felix,  dlgnns^  dgmen\  c£  Cic.  Or.  48.  159. 

For  cases  of  a  long  vowel  in  such  combinations  with  a 
following  consonant  lost  cf.  p.  213. 

We  may  now  consider  the  relation  borne  by  some  of  the  Latin 
diphthongs  to  those  of  the  original  Indo-European  language. 

Indo-European  en  becomes  in  Latin  on,  in — 
et'ci^fo  :  ovare.     kvvkfa  :  novem. 
veFo^  :  novus.     xeFta  :  fovea. 
i-p€v6-(i>  :  robigo,  for  roubigo.     a-ixev-a-aa-QaL,  moveo. 

So  Old  Latin  tovos=T€F6s,  sovos  =  €F69.  It  is  possible  that 
S2CUS,  tuns  are  not  variations  of  these,  but  represent  an  original 
double  form,  answering  to  the  Greek  09,  aos,  the  difference 
between  the  two  being  connected  with  the  difference  of 
sentence-accent  (3Ie?n.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  20,  n.).  reos,  ios, 
tovos,  sovos  are  the  orthotone,  cro?,  o?,  ttms,  smis  (cf.  lis,  sos, 
sas,  sis,  Fest.  301,  Neue,  ii.  189)  the  enclitic  forms. 

This  ou  from  an  original  ezi^  remains  unchanged  before 
vowels  in  accented  syllables ;  before  consonants  it  becomes  is, 
e.g.  dUco  (cf.  a-bevKTis),  nuper,  nun-dinae,  muto  (beside  moveo), 
jvglans  {Jov-is),  jiigera  [(€vye[G-)a),  Lucius  (Ae^Kto?).     Motare, 
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ndmi8,  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  later  forms  for  older 
mutare^  "^nilnus. 

In  unaccented  syllables  the  ou  becomes  u  before  vowels  in 
(lenuo  {7iovus),  monui  (mo?ie-ti?),  dhniw  (vevoo).  In  this  case  j:jIuo 
(cf.  perplovere),  mo,  flv.o  (cf  jlov'ms),  as  compared  with  nXiFai, 
peTo),  (j)XiF<x>^  must  be  supposed  to  owe  their  short  vowel  to  the 
influence  of  the  compound  forms  ;  cf.  annuo  :  vevco. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  ejc  in  hrevis,  lev'is  cannot  be 
original ;  rather  it  goes  back  to  -nglm-  in  /Spa^^?,  k-Xayys. 

On  the  other  hand,  ou  in  Latin  is  always  secondary,  repre- 
senting Indo-European  eti^  never  Indo-European  021 ;  hoves, 
therefore,  cannot  directly  represent  ^oFes,  but  must  be  borrowed 
either  from  the  Greek  or  from  some  Italian  dialect.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  initial  b  cannot  be  the 
direct  Latin  representative  of  the  Indo-European  velar  gut- 
tural. 

In  the  case  of  orAs  there  is  some  confusion.  Indo-European 
DM,  as  we  shall  see,  regularly  becomes  in  Latin  aii.  Therefore 
with  oFls  we  must  put,  not  ovis,  but  avilla  and  arena.  But  the 
Latin  avis  corresponds  to  the  Greek  dft-eros,  so  that  as  avis 
already  existed  in  the  sense  of  '  a  bird,'  we  must  suppose  that 
ovis  was  used  for  the  more  correct  avis  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
in  the  sense  of  '  a  sheep,'  unless  indeed  ovis  too,  like  bos,  is  bor- 
rowed. It  is  also  conceivable  that  ovis  instead  of  avis  may  be 
due  to  the  analogy  of  bovis.  But  there  is  the  same  confusion 
])etween  au  and  ou  in  Greek,  as  we  get  oloavosy  woV,  and  perhaps 
oto/xat  (an  augural  term  originally,  ci.autiimo  =  av-tumo)heside 
ateros,  so  the  confusion  may  be  Indo-European. 

The  ou  of  bovis,  ovis  becomes  0  ov  u  before  consonants  in 
bubus,  bubus,  bubulcus,  opilio,  upilio  (cf.  molar e  :  7nufare). 

Indo-European  oil  is  Latin  liu  in —  Indo- 

Kovoi,  lavo.  oto/xat,  autumo.  KOtm,  CavCO.  European 

01  y,  avilla.  o??,  auris.  irToeoo,  pavco. 

This  explains  the  much  disputed  f/ravis  beside  ftapv'i.  The 
original  form  was  gnts,  which  would  regularly  become  in  Latin 
*varvis  an  ^tffio  became  venio.  ]5ut  go7'i(is  became  by  meta- 
thesis grouis,  before  the  initial  velar  became  v,  and  then  was 
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regularly  changed  to  gravis^  the  g  becoming  g  before  a  follow- 
ing consonant  (p.  T39).  Latin  au  before  a  consonant  became 
0,  e.  g.  lomeutum  (lavo),  lotus,  oriciUa  [auris).  The  au  in  lautus, 
autumo,  etc.,  may  be  midway  between  ou  and  0  ;  auspicor  is 
etymologically  less  correct,  and  due  to  assimilation  with  avis. 
So  coda,  osculum,  cotes  is  the  correct  spelling.  In  cldustrum 
the  a  is  perhaps  long ;  cf.  cidvis. 

Other  instances  of  Indo-European  ov  becoming  Latin  av 
are — 

octdvus  for  "^octovus,  cf.  Sanskrit  astdu  (a  by-form  with 
add).     In  this  case  the  ov  is  long.    (K.  Z.  xxviii.  154.) 

faveo  for  ^foveo,  the  causative  of  s/bheu-,  bhou-,  with  the 
regular  degree  of  the  root ;  cf.  '  difaveant  ut^  etc. 

cams  beside  cohum  (i.e.  coilm),  koFlXos.  The  u,  it  would 
seem,  is  kept  in  inflexion  before  a  and  i,  not  before  0,  precisely 
as  is  the  case  in  ecus  beside  equa,  egiii.  Then  the  original 
inflexion  would  be  coils,  gen.  cavi,  which  produces  on  the  one 
hand  cavus,  on  the  other  hand  co[h)mn. 

On  the  same  principle  we  should  get  originally  Gnaeus,  gen. 
Gnaivi,  which  would  account  for  the  double  form  Gnaivos  beside 
Gtiaeus.  So  Gains,  but  Oscan  Gaaviis.  And  again  a  type 
deins,  deivi  would  produce  (i)  deus,  (ii)  divus.  Perhaps  we  may 
explain  in  the  same  way  the  double  form  of  the  borrowed 
words  olea  :  oliva — Achaei  :  AcJiivi — musaeus  :  musiviis. 

It  is  possible  that  the  group  c  +  consonant  +  ?;  becomes 
a  +  consonant  +  v,  the  ov  becoming  av  even  when  a  consonant 
intervenes.  This  would  explain  vulvae  beside  volvo  (for  ^velvo, 
FeXvoi) ;  salvus  beside  0A09  (oXFos,  cf.  ovXos). 

Sollus  may  belong  here.  It  is  identical  with  solus,  and  the 
long  0  may  be  explained  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  the  following 
semivowel  [solms) ;  cf.  db-icio  for  ab-iicio.  (But  for  instances 
of  double  forms  of  words,  one  with  long  vowel  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  the  other  with  short  vowel  and  double  con- 
sonant, see  p.  208.)  The  old  inflexion  might  be  sollus,  sahi, 
"^sollo,  salva,  etc.,  whence  (i)  sollus,  (ii)  salvus.  From  sahi 
come  salvere,  salvare,  salus,  salve  (cf.  ouAe),  from,  sollus,  solari 
and  perhaps  solere. 
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Sollemnis  cannot  be  from  solliis  and  annus,  as  this  will  not 
account  for  the  m.  The  word  would  seem  to  be  a  participial 
form  from  ^sollere,  perhaps  originally  "^soUe-mnios,  passing  to 
the  /-  stems  (cf.  p.  293). 

Another  instance  is  vocivus,  vocatio^  vocuus  beside  vacivus, 
vacuus  [varms  for  vac-nus  ?).  The  original  root  may  be  vec^ 
in  F€K-(ov ;  cf.  vacare  negotio. 

In  medial  syllables  u  represents  an  originally  unaccented  eu 
or  ail  before  a  vowel,  in  e.g.  clenuo,  dhnuo^  mdnui,  dblui. 

So  Havet  ingeniously  suggests  that  patruus  may  be  for 
^pdtravus,  comparing  the  derivation  of  avimculus^  and  nepos^ 
which  is  *  nephew'  as  well  as  ^grandson.' 

Before  i  followed  by  a  vowel  oio^  an  become  uii  in  diluvium^ 
terripuv'ium^  depmvio. 

it  represents  an  unaccented  au^  eu,  ou  before  a  consonant,  e.  g. 
in  concludo  beside  claudo,  dccuso^  defrudo,  pollutus. 

Hence  it  follows  that  foveo,  e.g.  is  from  a  root  feu-, /avilla, 
Javonius  from /o?/-,  hut /omes  may  come  from  feu  (as  mdme^i- 
turn)  orfou  (as  lotus).  Another  root,/^z^-  [gheu-  ?)  g\YQ^  fovea  ; 
another  root  fou-^favissa.  Finally,  for  fraus  hesidefnistra,we 
may  compare  poos  beside  /5eaj,  if  it  is  frustra  (for  ^freustra),  or 
poos  beside  pvros  if  frustra  ;  again,  x^^^'t?  *  X^l  corresponds  to 
fu-n-do,  con-fu-tare  \fdvus. 

The  combination  uel  becomes  uol  (ol,  ul)  except  before  i  or  Indo- 
a  second  I.     The  same  may  be  true  of  uem,  uen,  and  perhaps  ^^"^^P®^" 
uer.     Thus 

volo,  volt,  volumus,  but  velle,  vellem,  vclis. 
ulcus,  vol-nus  FIKkos,  vcllo. 

voluptas  FeXiTLS. 

colo  (quelo)  in-quil-inus,  es-quiliae. 

(Cf.  stercus  :  sterquilinium.) 
volvo  FeXvo). 

vomo  F€pi€Oi. 

urgoo  l-Fipy-iiv.  Sanskrit  v^fr;  (twist). 

Vergo  \»  Btrictly  a  vulgariftin  ;  cf.  vertex  :  vorLex  (?). 

duonuH,  bonus  bene. 
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And  generally  el  becomes  Latin  ol  (ul),  except  under  the  con- 
ditions given  above  (except  initial  eel,  gel,  in  celer,  gelu,  etc.). 

soluo  for  se-luo. 

sulva  (sic)  :  vkr]  [crF^kFr]). 

pullus  :  TreAioy. 

avunculus  :  O.  H.  G.  eninchil. 

scopulus  :  (TKOTreXos. 

olea  (borrowed) :  kXaia, 

catapulta  (borrowed)  :  KaraTreArryj. 

But  uo  is  again  changed  to  ue  in  vester  {voster),  vesci  [^oa-K^a-Oai)^ 

verhum,  verhera,  vespa,  vermis,  verto  (vorto),  ve(s)num  (a)vos=^ 

Foavos),  ^veicus    (FoIkos),  "^veinum  (^Folvos),  etc.       [Mem,  Soc. 

Ling.  vi.  2i.) 

Vowel-  Further  vowel  chang-es  not  depending*  on  any  definite  corn- 

change  not   ,  .       ^  .  .  .  ,  n   '     n       '  -i  11 

due  to         bination,  nor  any  Ablaut  01  inflexion,  but  more  vaguely  due 
Ablaut.       ^Q  neighbouring  consonants  and  vowels,  are  as  follows — 

In  accented  syllables  u  becomes  i  in  silva,  lihet  (also  luhet), 
but  the  u  tends  to  be  kept  in  such  cases  in  accented  syllables. 
Cf.  s-u-7nus,  tumet  beside  mdximus. 

In  syllables  before  the  accent  we  get  %  varjdng  with  0  in 
upilio  and  opilio.     Cf.  motare  and  mutare  (p.  89). 

And  0  varying  with  u,  u  with  I  in  adolescens  (said  to  be  the 
participle)  beside  adulescem  (substantive),  monumentum  beside 
monimentum. 

In  syllables  after  the  accent,  other  than  final,  a  short 
vowel  appears  as 

(i)  e  before  r,  double  consonants  and  single  vowels,  and  after 
i,  but  elsewhere  becomes  i. 
leg-e-ris  :  leg-i-tur. 
talentum  :  rakavrov  (the  Greek  accent  was  here  preserved 

or  we  should  have  talantum). 
abi-e-tis,  cav-e-a,  pi-e-tas  (cf.  bon-i-tas). 
pario,  peperi  but  cado,  cecidi. 
cognomentum  but  ndminis. 
But  in  many  cases  the  analogy  of  kindred  forms  comes  in, 
Cdesaris,fulguris,  memoris,  levirum  (on  analogy  of  vwum),  satnra 
{satur),  decoris  (deeds). 
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(ii)  0  [u)  after  e,  i,  u  and  before  I. 
^arvohis,  alveolus,  pessulus  (^Trdo-a-akos),  pae?inla  ((paLvokr]). 

(iii)  2i  passing  into  i  (ii)  before  b,p,y,  m, 
gracluhus   [gradibus),    coluber,   ojotumus   (optimus),   legimus 
(cf.  \iy-o-iJL€v),  pontufex  (^pontifex). 

(iv)  Elsewhere  a  short  vowel  becomes  i,  as  in  gen-i-tus, 
machina  {^^x-qxavr]) ;  juvenis  has  en  from  juventus. 

We  may  notice  the  variation  oi  e  :l,  the  former  appearing 
before  double,  the  latter  before  single  consonants ;  judex, 
judicis,  genetrix,  genitor,  etc. 

In  veg-e-tus,  heb-e-tis,  seg-e-tis  the  analogy  of  the  allied 
forms  comes  in. 

In  composition,  the  accent,  roughly  speaking,  was  originally  Vowel 

on  the  first  element,  and  the  subsequent  unaccented  vowels  are  ^  ^^g^.^^ 
'  ^  composi- 

treated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  above.     Thus  we  tion. 
have   decpiipero,   conscendo,   occupo,    contubernium,  subrupio  (in 
Plautus,  becoming  subriipio  and  surripio),  efficio.    Cf.  igitur,  the 
enclitic  form  of  agitur  (cf.  p.  285). 

But  these  laws  are  often  crossed  by  the  influence  of  the 
analogy  of  the  uncompounded  or  cognate  forms.  The  result 
of  the  combination  of  both  influences  may  be  stated  thus — 

a  becomes  e  before  two  consonants  and  before  r,  but  also 
often  before  one  consonant,  perhaps  by  analogy.  Thus  depe- 
cisci,  perpeti,  defetigo. 

Before  ng  it  becomes  regularly  e  and  then,  also  regularly,  i, 
e.g.  conlingit. 

Before  b,  p,  f,  m  it  becomes  u  (i)  in  contubernium^  mancupu 
(cf.  mancipimn),  condmnno  (also  condemno), 

a  becomes  c  in  subtel,  anhelo. 

e  becomes  ^  (by  rule),  except  before  r  or  two  consonants : 
colligo  (but  confero),  consentio. 

e  seems  to  become  I  in  delliiimentum  (but  Osthofl',  Z.  G.  d.  P. 
I  i5j  note,  connects  de-lmire  with  llnum,  in  the  sense  of  a 
net,  making  the  form  delenire  a  case  of  popular  etymology). 

In  fi/iua  (Oi]kvs),  snbtUls  [tela)  we  may  perhaps  get  an 
instance  of  the  'balancing  power  of  1 '  alkided  to  aljove,  here 
operating  even  with  long  vowels. 
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6  becomes  ?  regularly  in  {llico^  (in  loco),  djoica  (airoKos). 

As  a  special  instance  of  the  efFiect  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  accent  on  a  syllable  we  may  notice  that  H  unaccented  regu- 
larly becomes  in  Latin  er.  Thus  Tpi^o),  Kpivoa  regularly  would 
become  in  Latin  "^trlgo,  "^crlno  (cf.  crimen  :  Kpifxa),  but  the 
participle  Kptros  would  become  certus  and  rpiTrro?,  tertiis  ;  the 
compounds  dhs-trlgo,  se-cri7io  would  become  dbstergo,  secerno. 
Hence  the  simple  verb  by  analogy  became  cerno,  tergo.  So  we 
have  ^  dcyt-hos  =^  acerhns,  dcn-ssimus  =  acerrimtis  \  alacrVas, 
acritas  are  new  forms  for  "^alacertas,  "^acertas,  as  facilitas  is 
younger  than  facuUas.  The  same  theory  will  explain  ter  (cf. 
rptj)  as  originating  in  a  phrase  like  his  et  ter,  with  but  one 
accent.  To  the  former  ter  is  due  quater  (for  qitatur).  Tertius 
(rpLTos)  may  have  had  once  the  same  accent  that  is  still 
preserved  in  Sanskrit  trtt^a. 


Conso- 
nantal 
Combina- 
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Consonantal  Combinations. 

When  a  mute  precedes  a  mute  dental  it  is  assimilated  to 
the  hard,  soft,  or  aspirate  character  of  that  mute  dental. 

Thus  XT,  6t,  (jyT  become  kt,  (tt,  ttt. 

Thus  €\-cti  but  €k-t6s — 'n€v6-oixai  but  nva-Tos — pocjy-ico  but 
poTT-Tos — ^pi\-(ii  but  l3i(3p€K-TaL — fia(^-ri  but  /3a7r-7oj — Aey-o) 
but  AeAeK-rafc. 

(TT  is  found  in  place  of  rr,  5r,  6t,  and  crO  for  hO,  69,  in  aTracr-roj 
beside  TraT-io^xai — la-re  beside  tb-piev — Tri-TTeLa-TaL,  kTiucr-Oriv 
beside  TTetO-co — a<T-Tiov  beside  ahco — exjfevo-Orjv,  €\l/€vcr-TaL  beside 
\lr€vb-opiaL, 

An  assimilation  of  r  to  following  consonants  is  to  be  slen 
in  the  Homeric  KaKK^iovres,  kclk  KopvOa,  kclk  K€(f)a\riv,  Kay  yow, 
KCLTT  Tiihiov,  Kdl3(3ak€V,  Kab  6e,  Kabbvcrai,  KaWiiTev,  KapL  piia-a-ov, 
Kap  pooVy  KacryjeO^y  KCLKTave. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  assimilation  of  a  preced- 
ing mute  to  a  following  aspirate  : 

iirkexO-qv,  yirkeK €TV(})6r]V,    vtvtt vv^^^  oXrjv,  (vvKxa) 

— i(f)6r]pL€poSj    {(TTTo) — ex^pos — Karaydovios — r.^rpa^Bai — 
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The  assimilation  in  the  foregoing  instances  is  merely 
graphical,  and  represents  no  change  of  pronunciation. 

Thus  in  €ypd(f)6riv,  if  9  has  phonetically  the  value  of  ^  +  ^5  Double 
i.  e.  the  hard  tenuis  followed  by  the  rough  breathing,  it  is  not  fjj^reek^ 
easy  to  understand  why  cp  of  ypd(p-(ji  should  be  altered  to  the 
tenuis  before  r  in  ypan-ros,  while  it  remains  before  t  +  k  in 
€ypd(f)-6r]v.     Why  not  k-ypdir-diqv  just  as  ypair-Tos,  €-TVTT-6r]v 
just  as  Tvir-ro)  ? 

Instead  of  vvkB^  oX-qv  we  have  vvx^^  oXtjv  written.  But  the 
fact  that  final  r  is  aspirated  before  the  rough  breathing  should 
have  no  influence  upon  the  preceding  letter.  Again,  if  both 
X  and  6  are  to  have  the  value  of  a  tenuis  succeeded  by  a  rough 
breathing  [-Khth-)^  the  combination  vvMh  okrjv  would  in  a 
single  emission  of  the  breath  be  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce. 

On  inscriptions  we  find  ^Kdputv,  dudiTov^  kX^yKOivros,  KaraK- 
Oovos :  and  in  Herodotus  we  have  such  combinations  as  a-Tr' 
ov,  iire^rjs  in  place  of  the  Attic  a(/)'  ov,  i(l)€^r]9.  Another  argu- 
ment against  the  supposition  that  both  aspirates  were  pro- 
nounced in  Greek  is  to  be  found  in  the  repugnance  the 
Greeks,  in  common  with  other  members  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  had  to  the  presence  of  more  than  one  aspirate  in  a 
single  word,  as  is  shown  in  the  dissimilation  of  o-codridi  to 
(T(oOriTL,  eOeOr]!;  to  iriOrjv,  (fyvOfx-qv  to  TrvOp/jV,  OpLy^os  to  r/3t)(o?, 
etc.  (cf  p.  200). 

Tenues  and  asjirates  are  assimilated  to  Mediae  before  8 — 

ttAck-o)  but  7r\€y-br]v — KpVTT-ra)  but  KpvjB-brjV — KAoTT-r/  but 
K\€f3-br]V — ypd(f}-ai  but  iTnypd(3-br]V. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  combinations  of  mutes  and  semi-  Combina 
vowels.  Vr/'^      , 

Mutes  and 

Original   Greek   -rt-  change  s    into    -(tl-   unless  there  is  a  Semi- 
j)rece<ling  ?,  except  in  the  Dorian  and  Boeotian  dialects,  e.  g.  ^°^^' " 
?)Cbu)'(TL,  \€yov(n,  TrAouo-ioy,  Kvm^,  ftda-t^,  TiOrjo-L,  (firjcri,  dp.ftpoa-io'Si 
Ttkrinrlo^,     OiaKocrLOL,     aveyj/Lo's,     Ae^t9,     Trctorty,    ar/n'r/o-t,     orao-iy, 
Oia-i^,  etc. 

The  original  -tl  has  been  preserved  after  preceding   s  in 
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Exceptions  are  jutapTrrtj,  Troprty,  aprt,  fxr^TLSy  a/x7r torts,  7ra/x- 
ySwrty,  eri,  atrcos,  ttotC,  iyKVTL,  (Siaridveipa. 

^^L  passes  to  a-a;  Attic  tt,  in  TreVo-o),  Trerro),  Lat.  coquo. 

ki  passes  to  (r(r,  Attic  rr^  in  rja-aruav  [  =  Y]K-Loiv),  rJTTOiv  beside 
iJK-LOTTa.  Other  instances  are  ^oivLo-a-a  beside  ^oiviKes — Kt- 
Xicra-a  beside  KtAtf — Opaoraa  beside  Gpr]K7] — -TrtWa  beside 
j}ix,  cf.  irevK-r]  —  KoXoaa-os  beside  koXokclvos  —  tttcoo-o-o)  beside 
TTTco^  —  Trrr/crcrco  beside  eiTTaK-ov  —  X^vcrcra)  beside  X^vk-os  — 
(ppL(Taroi  beside  (f)pi$  —  aicra-co  beside  a'lf  —  Ooipria-o-o)  beside 
Oooprj^ —  (fyvXaoraoi  beside  (f)vXa^  —  ocro-e  beside  oc-ulus — oo-cra 
beside  vox. 

Xjk  passes  to  cro-,  Attic  tt,  in  yXGta-a-a  beside  yAw^e?,  yXcoxt? — 
OdXaao-a  beside  Tapayj\  —  y\rri(T(Ta  beside  '^'^x^ — ^pdo-aoiv  beside 
jSpa^vs — Trdcraoiv  beside  7ra)(ys — Opdcraco  beside  Tpd^-vs — TiTvaaoi 
beside  Trri;^,  titv^jes — jBrjora-cd  beside  ^rjf,  gen.  jBrj^d^  (Thuc.  2. 
49).      So  also  dpvo-crco,  jiopvao-cOj  fX€LXL(Tcro). 

yXi  passes  to  era-,  Attic  tt,  in  acrcrov  beside  dyxi — kXdcrcrdiv 
(original  eXeyxto)!;).     Cf.  eAeyxtcrros  (B.  385),  eA.eyx€ej(A.  242). 

TL  passes  to  o-cr,  Attic  tt,  e.g.  do-a-a  for  rta  =  rfra  after  neuter 
plurals — i.  e.  otto t a  iTa  was  wrongly  divided  ottoi'  aTTa,  and 
then  aTTa  came  to  be  used  as  an  independent  word;  so  €K€lvov 
'v€Ka  gave  rise  to  ovveKa  by  the  side  of  eveKa  (K.  Z.  xxviii.  109). 
Cf.  xotp  t  €oro-a  beside  xotptfiTa — Orjcraa  beside  OiJTes — Kprja-cra  beside 
Kp^TT] — jjiiXLorcra  beside  juteAt,  /xeAtros — TrpoVcro)  beside  irpoTL — 
and  so  also  Kpeioraoiv  (Ionic  Kpia-cruiv),  Xiacroixai,  Ipidcrao),  ndcr- 
cropiaLj  €pe(T(r(t}. 

01  passes  to  cro-,  Attic  tt,  in  Kiaaos,  Sanskrit  s/gadh,  Latin 
heel-era — /xeo-croj,  Attic  /ueVoj,  Sanskrit  mddhya-s,  Latin  medium 
— Kopvaao)  beside  KopvOes — firjo-o-a,  ^va-aos  beside  ^aOvs. 

After  consonants  rt  passes  to  a-  in  iravTca,  irdvcra  (Cret.), 
iracra — hoKTia,  bo^a — biTTTta,   bi^lra — XeyovTca,  Xiyovcra — /xuKrta, 

These  combinations  are  represented  by  era  except  in  later 
Attic,  and  in  the  Boeotian  dialect,  which  has  tt  even  where 
Attic  has  a.  Thus  in  Ar.  AcJiarn.  884  we  have  Boeotian  kt^tti- 
Xciptrrat  for  Attic  lnvydpidai.  And  TTpoa-o),  ocros,  01:00-0^,  which 
have  in  Attic  only  a  single  instead  of  a   double  cr,  yet  in 
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Boeotian  are  represented  by  tt.  Ag-ain,  KOfjua-dix^vos  for  Ko/xt6- 
aafjievos  is  in  Boeotian  KoixLTTay^^vos. 

Original  double  o-  as  in  eireaaL,  eCeaora  of  Homer  is  in  Attic 
represented  by  a  single  o-,  e.  g.  ^irea-L. 

The  era  whieli  represents  kl,  xh  '''k  i^  prior  to  the  representa- 
tion by  TT.  In  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Lesbian  we  find  a-or  (cf.  Curt. 
G.  E.  p.  6^6).  There  are  some  forms  in  double  cro-,  later  Attic 
rr  5  which  cannot  come  from  the  combination  of  an  explosive  with 
the  semivowel.  Thus  Xva-a-a^  \v(r(rav,  Attic  XvTTcoaa  can  be  com- 
pared with  Sanskrit  \^rns  (be  vexed),  where  there  is  no  sign  of 
an  original  dental.  Curtius  also  gives  Ka-a-av^Lv  (to  stitch)  for 
Ka(Ta)-(Tiv€Lv,  in  Attic  KaTTveiv.  For  the  apocope  of  the  proposi- 
tion we  can  compare  the  Homeric  Ka-axeOe  (A.  yo^).  Double 
aa-  was  then  prior  to  double  tt,  but  there  must  have  been  some 
similarity  of  utterance  between  o-a  and  tt  to  induce  this  change. 
Thus  ^aXa^^as quoted  from  aCretan  inscription,  'Ar^tsappearing 
beside  ^Attlki],  and  TIltOos,  YIltO^vs  of  Attic  inscriptions  are  all 
indications  that  the  sound  of  a-cr,  tt  was  not  strictly  represented 
by  these  letters,  but  that  as  the  sound  really  had  no  pecuHar 
symbol,  it  was  represented  variously.  The  nature  of  the  sound 
was  probably  spirant.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  it  was  repre- 
sented by  single  o-  as  in  Epic  aede  {^i-acreve). 

TTt  passes  to  ttt  in  tttv-,  tttv-o}  from  (tttlv-,  spuo.  Others  are 
given  by  Curtius,  G.E.  497, but  these  we  cannot  prove.  Common 
instances  of  ttt  are  tttoAi?,  titoK^ixos,  Attic  ttoAi?,  irokeixo^i, 
where  Sanskrit  shows  no  sign  of  pi. 

g**^  passes  to  (  in  viCai  beside  vlttto)  for  VLytco,  pointing  to  an 
onginal  velar  g.     So  too  in  afo/xat  beside  aytos. 

h^  becomes  ( in  Zevs,  Sanskrit  clidics,  Latin  dies — apyvpoire^a 
beside  ttoSos — OepC^o),  Boeotian  O^pihooi — <f)pd((t)  beside  iirecppah- 
ov — \6.KaCa,  Latin  grando.  Other  instances  are  (ryLCfl.,  piCa,  oCrj, 
t(op.aL,  (t)pdC(ij,  x^C<^- 

yy  becomes  ^  in  \xl^(iiv,  Attic  ix^iC^oiv  for  ixiymv  (cf.  /[xey-toros), 
dkii^iav  beside  6Atyos — y-a.^a  beside  /xayetpoy.    Also  </ji^C")  "C^M^^j 

In  the  Lesljian  dialect  (rd  stands  for  ^in  dyopdah^iv,  ipiabew, 
Tiaiabm,  etc. 
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For  combinations  of  n  with  consonants  cf.  p.  1 70. 

The  Dentals  t,  8,  6  before  fx,  according*  to  the  rule  as  usually 
given,  pass  to  0-,  but  this  is  not  correct. 

or  before  fx  everywhere  disappears  except  in  cases  where  it  is 
preserved  by  false  analogy.  Where  cr  so  disappears,  a  preceding 
short  vowel  is  lengthened  in  compensation,  e.  g.  €t/xt,  etjua,  ^/xat, 
((ojjLa.  In  the  pf.  part.  pass,  o-  has  come  in  from  the  analogy 
of  the  3rd  sing,  indicat.,  e.  g.  r6reA.e(rju,ei;o?,  ?7jix^teo-|u,eVo?,  fibea-- 
fxivo^,  bieo-TTacrixivos,  reOXaa-fxevos,  ^e^vcrixivo's,  av^kKVo-fxivos, 
€(f)vaixivos,  eCoiXTixivos,  Ke-x^cocrfxivos,  (T€(T€Lg-jx€vo9.  The  regular 
form  without  cr  is  kept  in  yeyevix^vos  (Eurip.  Hipjo.  66^), 
Kexpiixivo^  (Hdt.  4.  189),  aTioK€Kpovixivos  (Ar.  Ach.  459)5  etpf- 
/u-eVo?  (N.  682),  et/uat  and  elfxevos  (cf.  Rutherford,  JV.  P.  p.  97). 
The  (7  which  has  arisen  before  jx  out  of  r,  b,  6  in  such  forms 
as  iriiTVCTixaL,  kekarrfxeOa,  kekaafx^vos,  K€Kd(T[X€9a)  K€Ka(y}xivo^, 
ireTrdnrixrjv,  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  indicat.  ireirva-TaL,  etc. 
Dentals  should  regularly  remain  unaltered  before  [x,  e.  g. 
ip€T[x6s,  olhixa,  irvOfxriv,  etc.,  and  in  the  perfects  KeKopvOfxeva, 
€lkri\ov6[X€v,  €7TiTn6ix€v,  'ih\xev  in  Homer,  and  nrecfypabixiva 
(Pind.  01.  I.  37),  K€Kabix€vov  (Sapph.  ^6  B.),  7F€7tv Kabfxevov, 
Where  8/x-,  rju-,  Ofx-  appear  to  pass  to  apL,  they  really  stand  for 
bcrpi,  T(Tpi,  ^(7/x,  e.  g.  TTetcr/xa  for  'nevO-crp.a,  d^Aot(5)o-ju,o9  and 
6{h)(jp.r\  [K.  Z.  xxvii.  ^^i'^). 

TTpL  is  assimilated  to  /x/x  in  opipLa,  KXe/xjita.  In  Lesbian  we 
have  TTTT  in  oTnTara. 

(3pL,  (ppi,  are  assimilated  to  ju/x  in  rptjut/xa,  ypdpipia,  KeKapLpLai* 


Prothesis.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  phenomena  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  indeterminate  vowel  in  the  interior  of  word  (p.  69). 
Prothesis  is  the  name  given  to  this  anaptyctic  vowel  when  it 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

Thus  before  initial  p  we  find  d-pdara-co,  dpa[3os,  Sanskrit 
Vram^j/i  (roar) — ep€(f)09,  6-po(j)os^  6-po(l)ri,  cf.  English  roof — e- 
pa/xat,  Sanskrit  \/f<2M  (be  content) — €-p€LK(o,  Ssmskrit  liMdli — 
€-p€vyopLaL,  Latin  ruciare — €-pv6p6s,  Latin  r2iber. 

Before  initial  A,  a-Aet(^(Jo,  cf.  AtVa,  AtTrapoj — ^e-Aax^?,  Latin 
levis — i-X€v6€pos,    Latin    lider — o-kiaOdvoif    cf.    Ato-o-oy,   and 
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Homeric  Atra  Trerao-craj  —  d-Atyos,  cf.  Hesychius  AtfoV* 
ikaTTov. 

Before  initial  /x,  a-ixaXos,  cf.  fxaXaKos,  Latin  mollis — a-jxikyu^, 
cf.  Homeric  ^iTnrrj-fxoXyot,  Latin  mulgeo — d/xwco,  Latin  moenla 
— a-fjiV(Tcra),  Latin  mucro. 

Before  initial  f ,  e-vpvs,  e-Tpos,  €-t\r],  i-ipcrr],  i-€LKoa  t,  e-lKairivr], 
cf.  volujjtas  ;  a-v^dvu),  cf.  df efco,  Latin  veg-eo. 

Before  a  consonantal  group,  l-y^Qk^  beside  x^^'^ — l-^Qv^ — 
a-(TKapiC(ii — a-cnraLpo)  beside  cmaipoi — a-crr-qp  :  but  we  cannot 
in  these  cases  be  sure  that  the  initial  vowel  is  merely 
prothetic ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  composition,  or  else  an 
original  part  of  the  root.  Other  instances  are  t-a6i,  d- 
KpodopLai,  o-/3pt/xo9,  a-(f)\a(TTOP.  We  may  however  compare 
the  similar  prothetic  vowel  before  double  consonants  in  the 
Romance  languages,  e.  g.  escalier,  Lat.  scala,  esperer^  Lat. 
gj)erare,  etc.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  prothetic  vowel  may 
have  originally  occurred  in  many  cases  only  where  the  preced- 
ing word  ended  with  a  consonant,  after  which  an  initial  group 
of  consonants  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce.  Compare  the 
similar  case  of  reyos  used  after  consonants,  a-riyo'i  after  vowels. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  semivowels  i  and  u  follow  a  con-  Epen- 
sonant,  the  preceding  syllable  undergoes  a  change.  Where 
the  succeeding  semivowel  is  i,  the  preceding  syllable  is  pala- 
talised. The  i  or  ti  disappears  after  the  consonant,  and  reappears 
in  the  preceding  syllable.  The  final  consonant  of  the  preceding 
syllable  is  either  r,  fx,  p,  o-,  or  F. 

Thus  (f)av-ia}  becomes  (f)aLvo},  kov-los  (  =  Ko/ii-j^O!>)  becomes 
KoivoSj  jxaKapia  becomes  jxaKaLpa,  reKray-tco  becomes  reKTaCvo). 

V  and  p.  may  be  the  last  member  of  a  combination  kv,  ttv,  cfyv, 
TVf  hv,  Xfx,  e.  g.  CLKv-f^ov,  aiKvov — hmv-f^ov^  htl-nvov — i^acfy-vj^d^^ 
i^al(\)vr\<i^  cf.  a(f)vui—b€T-'noTVLa,  becnroiva — pabvi^ui,  paivo) — d^/^^ct 
alx^p.!],  cf.  €yxo'i.  Other  instances  of  J'^penthesis  are  to  be 
found  in  /xcAaii/a,  TuAaLva,  Kiaiva^  (TcaTiipa,  fxoipa,  ovetpos, 
lidyfipos. 

In  such  presents  as  (pOeCpio^  the  €t  is  not  to  be  regai'dcd  as  the 
result  of  Epenthesis.     In  Lesbian  wc  have  (pOeppca,  in  Arcadian 
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COMPENSATORY  LENGTHENING. 


[cii. 


(f)0i]pcd,  SO  that  €t  is  rather  a  compensatory  len-gthening  for 
the  disappearance  of  t  of  cpdep-Loy. 

In  KpeiTTcov,  fxctfcoz;  there  is  no  Epenthesis ;  the  et  follows 
the  analogy  of  xcCpcov.  In  Ionic  we  have  Kpia-aoyv  for  Kpertcor, 
and  [X€^(iiv  for  ixey-toav. 

Instances  of  u  Epenthesis  are  more  rare,  ravpos  for  rapuos 
is  the  most  probable,  and  Kivravpos  beside  Sanskrit  gand- 
harvd. 


Compen- 
satory 
lengthen- 
inor. 


Under  the  head  of  vowel  combinations  we  have  already 
spoken  of  the  compensatory  lengthening  of  a  vowel  after  the 
disappearance  of  a  succeeding  consonant  as,  e.  g.  in  cn-?}Ar]  for 
(TTaXXa.  The  phenomena  of  compensatory  lengthening  are 
TT.ost  frequent  in  words  where  o-  is  combined  with  a  liquid  or 
na^al.     Thus  Trava-a  becomes  7ra<ra,  tovs  becomes  rovsy  etc. 

Before  liquids  and  nasals  a-  passes  in  sound  to  z.  In  the 
Aeolic  or  Lesbian  dialect  these  combinations  are  represented 
by  a  doubling  of  the  liquid  or  nasal,  e.  g.  xiWioi  for  xia-Xioiy 
priwos  for  pLr]V(ros.  In  the  other  dialects  pp  represents  ap  as 
in  (ppvrjv,  but  in  the  other  combinations  the  o-  disappears,  and 
the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  as,  e.  g.  x^^o?  for  x.(^voros, 
€lp,a  for  Icr/xa,  d^aeivos  for  (f>a€<Tvo^y  Aeolic  (j)d€vvo$. 

Where  <t  is  the  second  member  of  the  combinations  we 
sometimes  find  it  retained  as  in  riXcrov,  Kopo-q,  and  sometimes 
expelled  with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  preceding 
vowel  as  in  e/^eira.  This  retention  of  the  a-  is  common  in 
Homer,  e.g.  ©epo-tVrys,  airofepo'e,  KvpaaLy  hia^Qipaeiy  Oepa-opi^vos, 
(kcrai,  KeAcrat,  etc. 

Wackernagel  (K.  Z.  xxix.  1 24)  has  endeavoured  to  connect  the  representation 
of  <f  combined  with  liquids  and  nasals  with  the  shifting  of  accent.  Thus  where 
the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  vowel,  the  final  s  of  the  syllable  is  surd  and  re- 
mains ;  if  the  accent  falls  elsewhere  the  s  becomes  2,  in  which  case  in  Aeolic 
we  have  a  doubling  of  the  liquid  or  nasal,  and  in  other  dialects  a  single 
liquid  or  nasal  with  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

Thus  in  oppo'i,  new  Attic  for  opcros,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  the  <r 
is  surd  and  is  retained,  but  in  ovpd  the  accent  is  on  the  final  syllable,  the  <r 
disappears  and  the  vowel  is  lengthened,  oppos  represents  6rsos,  but  ovpa 
represents  orzd  which  should  be  in  Aeolic  *6ppa,  in  Doric  *djpa. 

Again  KSparj,  Attic  Kopprj,  has  the  a  surd  in  the  accented  syllable,  but 
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Kovpfvs  has  the  sonant  2  in  the  unaccented  syllable.  The  same  change  is 
illustrated  by  f^pcr-q  beside  fovpioj  (  —  uovzeo). 

In  verbal  formations  we  have  wpcxt,  operas,  with  the  accent  on  the  root  syl- 
lable, and  from  the  root  of  apapiaKoj,  dpaas  as  compared  with  aeipev.  Again, 
Keipci}  has  in  Homer  in  the  active  SiaKepaai,  but  in  the  middle  Keipdfievoi, 
KeipaaOat.  There  are  no  parallel  forms  in  rz  to  the  words  dapaos,  krepaeTo, 
X(p(Tos. 

From  xe'ip  we  find  in  Homer  the  stem  x^'P'  before  vowels,  x^p-  before  con- 
sonants. The  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  use  of  dative  sing,  in  such  a 
phrase  as  kv  x^P^  0T]Kev  which  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  similar  €v  x^P^^'^^ 
€$T]Kev.  The  true  stem  of  the  word  is  x^P^^-  X^P^<^-  as  we  see  from  Svax^PV^- 
X^tpos  then  is  for  x'^P^^^)  ^^^  ^^6  et  has  been  extended  by  analogy  to  xf'/'ctfor 
X€>€(ra,  xh^o.. 

Of  combinations  with  A.  we  find  dkaos,  rikaou,  eXaai  side  by  side  with 
€ff(pr)\a,  T]yy€iX.a,  a/Kcika  where  the  accent  is  of  necessity  upon  the  augment. 

The  combination  vcr  appears  in  vic-oixai  for  vivcroixai^  in 
7:e(f)ri(T€TaL  for  Tre^etVerat  from  7T€<p€V(T€TaL,  and  in  etcro)  for  €V(tm. 

The  combination  nz  appears  in  the  declension  of  x^^,  XV^^^ 
(for  x^vcTos,  cf.  Latin  anser)  and  ixrfv,  fx-qvos  for  [x-qva-os,  Aeolic 
fjLTJvvos,  Latin  mensis. 

<T  before  a  nasal  is  due  to  false  analogy  in  the  Attic  rajLcpUa-fiai, 
which  has  been  formed  after  the  model  of  rifxcfyUa-TaL.  The 
regular  form  is  seen  in  elfxat.  <jv  passed  into  w  in  ^vvvfjn  (ecr- 
i/v/zt),  YlekoTTOvvi^cros  (fleAoTro?  vrjaos).  But  the  Ionic  ^'Lvvyn 
shows  the  more  regular  form. 

In  the  combination  of  va-,  followed  by  a  consonant,  the 
nasal  fell  out  without  other  change,  e.  g.  Kei^r-,  kcotoj — heva--, 

h€(T-'jr6Tr]S (TVV-(TT-y     (TV(TTa(TL'i kv(T-^     eOTC     (uutil) X'^P^^^'^'f 

Xapteorepos — TT^VTrjKOVTa,  TrevT-qKocrTos. 

An  accumulation  of  consonants  was  lightened  by  the  dis-  Loss  of  a 
aj)peai*ance  of  one  of  them  from  the  group,  e.  g.  riOevrs^  nOevs^  consonant. 
Tideii — TT€p6(TaL,  iripa-at — TTo-rapv-,  Trrapwixat,  cf.  Latin  [p)st(:r'- 
nuo — 7rfr6-€u),  ftbiui  —  airLV-,  titv-o)  —  vrpa-,  Tpa-m^a — pa^vt-, 
paivoi — AcKcrro,  K^kto — etKCTKO),  H(TK(a. 

\Vc  have  dissimilation  of  u  to  t,  porha})H  in  tilvvto^  for  tivvvto^^  Disaimila- 
y^fiOvpos  for  y^fvO-.     Cf.  xj/vOlCo)'  xj/iOvpi^co  (Ilesych.). 
Of  p  to  A  in  vavKXdpoi  for  vav-Kpa-pos, 
X  to  p  in  ^Ayoj    beside  apyakio^, 

LoHH  of  liquid  by  dissimilation  occurs  in  €Ki:ayXo<i  for 
^KTrAayAoy,  hpv(f)aKTos  for  bpv-(f>paKTo<:. 
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Dissimilation  of  aspirates  occurs  in 

TiO-qfjiL  for  OiO-qiJLL — eridrjv  for  eOeOiqv — iirvOeTO  for  ecfyvOero — 
rptxoj  for  OpLXOs — kK€\(:ipia  for  l\e\€ipia — e^a)  for  ex^  for  aeyjn 
— l(r)(jjd  for  tcrxo)  for  (rtcrxco — ebeOXov  beside  ebos — a-Xo)(^os  be- 
side a-Tia^.  So  also  ridrjTL  for  OeO-qOb — rvO-qri  for  6v6r]6L — 
era^ov  for  '4da<pov  —  6p€^(o  but  Tpi(p(a  —  dpi^o)  but  rpexw  — 
Opdcrcra}  but  rpdx^s. 

For  (T0)6r]dL  we  have  (TioOrjn  rather  than  o-oiT-qOL,  because  this 
last  would  obscure  the  -^7;-  suffix  of  the  aorist.  In  xv6r]Ti 
there  is  no  dissimilation,  but  the  double  aspirate  is  kept,  as  dis- 
similation would  obscure  the  verbal  and  tense  stems,  x^'<Wj  ^'x^^' 

Syllabic  dissimilation,  in  which  one  of  two  neighbouring  and 
similar  syllables  is  lost,  occurs  in  ap((f)L)(l)op€vs — Kiv[Tri)T(np — 
6ap[(To)(TVvos  —  TiTpa{bpa)\iJL0V     IlaXa[pio)pir]hr]s  —  nAet(r(ro)- 

Meta-  Metathesis  of  consonants  is  very  rare — tCk-tm  for  rt-rK-co, 

thesis. 

cTKeV-ro/xat,  Latin  specio,  ft(/)o?  beside  Lesb.  a-Kiipos. 

The  old  instances  given  as  cases  of  metathesis  can  be  other- 
wise explained,  e.  g.  in  e-crxe-s  we  have  the  reduced  root  (p.  227) 
and  7rXrj-T0  points  to  original  root  j^le  not  pel.  Other  sup- 
posed instances  of  metathesis  have  been  already  explained  in 
treating  of  nasal  and  liquid  sonants,  e.g.  arponTo^^  /xe/x/SAcoKa, 
OpcacTKO)^  etc.  (p.  ii5)« 

Final  Con-  -^^  "^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  word,  the  Greek  rule  is  to  admit  only  the 
sonants.  consonants  Vy  p,  5,  e.  g.  irarep,  Triirov,  ltt'ttos.  Where  other 
consonants  would  naturally  come  they  either  disappear,  as  in 
^(f)€p€,  Sanskrit  db/iarat,  -qcrav,  Latin  erant^  yvvaii^K),  ava[KT).,'^(^KT)^ 
or  are  changed  to  s,  as  ovtcos  for  ovrcob.  Final  m  in  Greek 
appears  as  v — Sanskrit  tdm,  Latin  istum,  Greek  tov. 

There  are  monosyllabic  exceptions  to  these  rules,  e.g.  ck 
and  ovK,  but  of  these  €k  stands  for  i^  before  consonants,  ovk 
for  ovKL  or  ovx^C  before  vowels. 

C'ombina-        It  will  be  convenient,  in  considering  the  laws  of  consonantal 
^^"^  ^         combination  in  Latin,  to  distinguish  three  possible  cases :  that 
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in  which  the  consonantal  combination  is  initial,  and  therefore  Consonants 
precedes  a  vowel-sound  ;  that  in  which  it  is  medial,  and  therefore  ^^    ^  ^"' 
stands  between  two  vowels  ;  and  that  in  which  it  is  final,  and 
therefore  follows  a  vowel-sound.     Those   combinations   only 
that  are  of  special  philological  interest  will  be  treated  of  in 
detail  here. 

Of  two   mutes   the    first   disappears.     The    instances    are  Combina- 
not  numerous,  but  tilia  corresponds  to  the  Greek  TrreXia,  and  Mutes^and 
points  to  a  primitive  ptelea.     In  inscriptions  we  find  TesijoJion^  Spirants. 
Tolemaid  for  Ctesij)Jt07i,  Ftolemaid  [Inscr.  Begn.  Neajo.  3395).  initial 
In  Trrto-o-o)   beside  pi-nso,  Pis-tor^   Sanskrit  V jois^  pi-na-sti  ni^^es. 
(Curt.  G.  E.  I'j'j)  the  second  mute  seems  to  have  dropped. 

Initial  jjs  becomes  p  (ps  only  occurs  initially  in  words  bor-  (2)  Initial 
rowed  from  the  Greek),  e.g.-  _  f^^^X'' 

yjrvWa  :  pul-ex.  \j/lXovv  :  pil-are. 

\l/r]\a(l)av  :  palpare.  xj/dp  :  par-us. 

The  connexion  of  yj/dixado^  with  sahulum^  sabulo,  is  more  than 
doubtful,  as  the  consonants  nowhere  agree.     \l/aiJL(a)dos  is  more 
probably  identical  with  the  English  sa?icl. 
Initial />*^^  becomes  si. 

So  TTTapw-^at  :  sternuo      Vpsfrn, 
iTTvpecrdaL  :  consternare,  ex-sternare. 
The  attempt  to  connect  these  last  with  slernere,  (TTopivvvp,i  is 
not  satisfactory  as  regards  the  meaning  and  does  not  account 
for  the  conjugation. 

The  characteristic  of  this  combination  is  the  frequent  loss  (3)  initial 

of  the  initial  spirant — a  loss  which  runs  throu^-h  the  whole  of  ^P^^^;^* 
1       T     1      T«  p       •!•  n^  •  •  and  Mute. 

the  Indo-Luroi)ean  families.  The  survival  in  any  one  word 
or  language  seems  very  much  the  result  of  accident.  An  in- 
genious explanation,  however,  has  been  offered.  In  Sanskrit 
and  in  Greek  s  regularly  disappears  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
between  two  mutes.  Thus  we  have  Greek  '^ktos  corres2)oiiding 
to  Latin  sexlus.  It  is  accordingly  suggested  that  where  an 
initial  *  followed  by  a  mute  was  j)receded  by  a  muto  at  the  end 
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of  the  preceding'  word,  and  therefore  in  the  sentence-combina- 
tion stood  between  two  mutes,  it  disappeared :  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  preceding  word  ended  in  a  vowel,  the  s  was 
kept.  Thus  in  the  original  language  they  may  have  said 
ild-peJcio  but  peii-sjjeJcid.  When  the  individual  word  rather 
than  the  spoken  sentence  came  to  be  considered  as  the  unit  of 
language,  it  was  a  matter  of  accident  whether  the  form 
adopted  in  any  language  was  that  in  w^hich  the  word  was 
preceded  by  a  vowel  or  that  in  w^hich  it  was  preceded  by  a 
consonant.  The  same  principle  may  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  final  -s  in  some  forms  of  the  nom.  sing.  The  original 
language  may,  e.g.  have  used  nejpots-edi  by  the  side  of 
nepui-qe,  whence  may  have  arisen  on  the  one  hand  the  San- 
skrit uom.  napdt,  on  the  other  hand  the  Latin  nom.  nejod(t)s. 
(See  M.  U,  iv.  329.) 
Loss  of  The  same  reason  may  underlie  the  loss  of  a  final  -^,  which 

was  so  common  in  Latin  till  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  s  would 
at  first  have  been  kept  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
but  lost  before  one  beginning  with  a  consonant  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  entail  the  loss  of  s  initially  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  That  is,  as  "^sqidescit  became  qiiiescU,  so 
C07ifectiis-qiiiescit  became  confectu  quiescit,  and  as  corpuslentus 
became  corpnlenttis  (p.  213),  so  confectus-labore  became  confecUC 
lahore. 

Loss  of  ini-      Instances  of  the  loss  of  initial  8  in  Latin  are — 

tial  s :  (a)  .  .  , 

before  c ;  cemo    :  Goth.  sTieirs  (pure),  cf.  A.-S.  kri-dder,   English 

riddle  (a  sieve).     Cf.  Kpiva),  cri-brum,  etc. 
cutis  :  scutum,  kvtosj  (tkvtos.      Cf.  ob-scu-rus,  eTrt-o-Kv- 

VLOV. 

coruscus.  Old  Lat.  scoruscus. 

corium  :  scoi*tum. 

cena.  Old  Lat.  scesnas  (Festus).     Cf.  KvabdWoi,  Sanskrit 

V/c/idd  (chew). 
cavere  :  Gothic  usskavs,  Germ,  schauenj  English  show. 

The  root  also  appears  in  Kofio),  eKOfieV  rj(T66/j.€$a  (Hesych.),  and  possibly  in 
d-Kov€iv  (for  a-OKof-itv).  Traces  of  the  original  spirant  are  seen  xnOvo-CKof-os. 
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We  may  notice  also — 

quies    :    ktlC(^,  ktlijl€vo9,    Vski,   Sk.    heti,  whence   tran- 
(s)quil-lus,  ktl\o9. 
But  capisternnn  beside  (jKa^icrTJipiov  seems  merely  a  case  of 
popular  etymology,  the  word  being"  borrowed,  and  falsely  assi- 
milated to  ca^no. 

curtus,  A.-S.  sceort,  English  short. 

caedo,  A.-S.  scitan^  German  scheit. 

tonare  :   arovo^,  (b)  before 

tego  :   crriyio.  ^' 

tur-dus  :  stur-nus. 

tundere  :   Goth,  stautan^  English  stunt. 

tibia  (the  shin  bone)  :  (rret/3a). 

trio  (septem  triones)  :  stella  (for  ster-la). 
For  interchange  of  W  and  er  see  p.  192. 

tergere  :  strig-ilis  ;  cf.  a-TXeyyis  (?). 
torus   :   a-TopvvjJLL. 
sterno  cannot  be  separated  from  this  root. 

pumex  :  spuma.  (c)  before 

We  may  connect  spuo,  Greek  tttvoj. 

parous  :  cmapvos. 
There  are  some  cases  where  the  sound  following  the  spirant 
appears   variously  as  a  dental,   labial,   or  guttural  ;  but  the 
nature    of  the   original    combination    is   obscure.     Thus    we 
have : — 

studium  :  a-mvhoi. 

t  urge  re  :  airapyav. 

talpa  :   (muXa^  and  (tkolXoxI/. 

stercus  :  n-Kcop,  Sanskrit  ^«/(t(^  ;  cf.  orepyaz^oj  (ITesych.). 

-ppecere  :  rrK^TTTeaOat,  Sanskrit  sfspag^pac  (see  p.  414). 

scaber  :   ■^ai\)ap6<i. 

scintilla  :  ainvOyp. 
(TKvXov  is  probably  distinct  from  ftpolia  and  connected  with 
(TKvWoi  ;  ffpatiuw,  is  said  to  be  from  ardoLov,  through  the  Doric 
form  (TTTCL^jLov,  but  in  this  case  the  confusion  would  have  origi- 
nated in  ( J  reek. 
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sj)enio  has  been  connected  with  irrepva,  but  the  corres- 
ponding Sa^TLskiit  j)drs?iis  is  against  this,  and  the  Greek  r  may 
be  compared  with  the  unexplained  irroXUdpov,  TrroAe/xoy 
(cf.  p.  195). 

In  qui-squil-iae,  Greek  KO-o-KyX-fxaTia,  the  a-  is  lost  in  the 
reduplication  in  both  languages  ;  cf.  o-kvAAco. 

m  appears  variously  as  s  or  su,  but  the  laws  under  which  it 
takes  one  or  the  other  shape  are  not  as  yet  known. 

(a)  As  su  in — 

suavis,  suadeo  :  rjbvs  (for  a-Fdbvs),  Sanskrit  svddus. 
With  this  may  be  connected  suavium  (also  savium). 

suesco  :  e^oj  (for  crFidos),  ^6os. 

Initial  sue  becomes  so  in — 

sodalis  :  idos  (contrast  sue-sco). 

Possibly  sodes,  if  not  for  si  audes,  according  to  the  traditional  account,  may  be 
a  vocative  from  the  same  root  ('  my  friend '). 

soror  :  Sanskrit  svdsar,  Indo-European  suesor. 

sordidus  :  suasum.     Cf.  English  swart ^  German  sckwarz, 

sudor  :  Ibpcos  for  aFtbpois,  Sanskrit  sveda. 

sudor  stands  for  *soidor  (as  unus  for  olnos),  and  this  for  sueidor.     Cf.  English 
sweat,  German  Schweiss. 

socer  :  kKvpos  for  crFeKvpos,  Sanskrit  gvdcura. 
somnus  :  vttvos  for  a-Feirvos. 
sex  is  proved  by  digamma  in  Greek  inscriptions  [Fe^riKovra^ 
f  e^ttKanot,  etc.)  and  by  the  Welsh  chwech  to  be  for  suex  :  in 
this  word  the  simple  s  in  Latin  may  be  due  to  early  assimilation 
to  sej)lem,  before  the  time  when  sue-  passed  to  so-  (M.  U.  i.  96). 
(h)  As  s  in — 

salum  :  o-aAoj,  English  swalloio. 

This  and  the  following  comparisons  with  Greek   depend  on  the  law  of  that 
langxiage  that  an  initial  <r  followed  by  a  vowel  has  always  lost  a  f  after  the  c. 

saltus  :  cratpo),  English  sward, 

sero  :  (T€ip6,  for  ^a^pux, 

se  :  e  for  aF^. 

serenus  (for  seres-nus)  :  aikas. 

si  :  Oscan  svai. 
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In  the  case  oifiinda,  fungus  it  is  usual  to  say  that  they  are 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  o-cjyevbovr],  (rcpoyyos,  and  that,/ conse- 
quently represents  sf.  But  more  probably  the  exact  form  of 
the  words  is  due  merely  to  assimilation  to  fundere,  ftmgl. 
fallere  is  often  compared  with  the  Greek  ^(pdXKeLv,  but  the 
root  is  more  probably  d/itial,  the  Gothic  dvaU. 

A    media    before    a    tenuis  becomes    assimilated    to    the  Medial 

combi- 
tenuis.  nation. 

Thus  ag-0^  ac-tum  ;  scrih-o,  scnp-tum ;  veho  (for  vegh-o^  h.  "^^^ 
Greek  o\oi)^  vec-tum. 

The  combination  of  d^  dh,  t,  with  a  supplementary  t, 
demands  a  fuller  treatment,  and  cannot  be  discussed  without 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  real  quantity  of  vowels  in 
syllables  long  by  position,  (if.  TJ.  iu.  131  ;  Osthoff,-^.  G.d.P. 
152,  522  sq.) 

The  question  at  issue  is  this :  are  we  to  suppose  that  in  yowels 

rn  '  \      ^  1    •  n        1  •      ^^ng  by 

rmssiis,  e.g.  (for  mit-tus)  the  vowel  is  naturally  long*,  as  m  position. 
mlsi,  and  that  we  have  the  strong*  form  of  the  stem,  or  that 
the  past  participle  in  this  case  follows  the  g'eneral  analog'y  of 
such  formations  in  taking*  the  reduced  form,  and  that  musiis 
is  to  be  compared  with  \vt6<s  ? 

The  data  for  deciding*  this  question  are  threefold  : — 

(i)  The  transcription  of  such  forms  in  Greek.  The  quantity 
of  the  0  \nfo8Sus,  for  example,  seems  determined  by  (jyoaaa  in 
Plut.  Fab.  Max.  i. 

(ii)  The  use  of  distinctive  characters  for  the  long*  vowels  in 
Inscriptions,  e.g*.  the  apex  (julio),  the  doubling  of  the 
vowel  (PAASTOREs),  the  writing  of  the  long  i  as  the  diph- 
thong ei  (meilta)  or  taller  than  the  other  letters  (cIvIca). 
But  this  last  instance,  from  the  Monumenium  Ancyrammi^  is 
suflicicnt  to  show  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this 
sort  of  evidence. 

(iii)  The  most  important  evidence  obtained  is  from  tin; 
various  ways  in  which  the  long  and  short  vowels,  independent 
of  position,  arc  represented  in  the  Romance  languages.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  representatives  : — 
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Latin  ^  is  E/Oniance  e  (close  vowel). 

5i  ^  H  i' 


e 

}> 

e  (open  vowel). 

e 

}5 

/  (close  vowel). 

J3 

6  (close  vowel). 

u 

5> 

tc. 

a, 

a 

5J 

a. 

0 

^> 

0  (open  vowel). 

0 

}5 

6  (close  vowel). 

Thus  we  have- 

- 

fissus,      I 

talij 

\n 

/^.y^i?, 

but 

trlstis,  Frencli  tr 

spissus,         „      spesso^  but  quinque,  Frencli  cinq,lta\.  cinque. 
missus,         „      messo. 

percussi,       „      percossi,  but  ustus,  Italian  j)erusfo,     Cf. 

French  hruler  (perustilare). 
riissus,  „      rosso. 

gressus,  Y\q\v(^  pro-gres. 
cessus,     Italian  chso^  French  ex-ces. 
pessimus,     ,,       pessimo. 
fbssus^  5,      fosso. 

Forms  witli      We  have,  however,  a  set  of  double  forms  in  Latin,  which 
sinele^Con-  ^^^^  often  appear  in  the  Romance  languages,  one  set  with  a 
sonants.      long  vowel  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  the  other  with 
a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  double  consonant.     Thus— 
"^mitere,  German  meiden^  beside  mittere,  French  mettre, 
litera,  litus,        beside  littera,  littus,  French  lettre, 
buca  „       bucca,    Italian  hocca^  French  ^(?«^<?^^. 

cupa,  Fr.  cuve      „       ciij)pa,   Italian  coppa,  French  coupe. 
sucus,  Yt.suc       „       succus. 

f  gluttire,     Ital.  inghiottire^     Fr.  en- 
^  "     (      gloutir. 

mucus,  Gk.fjLVKos  „       muccus,  Italian  moccio. 
So  stupa  :  stuppa, 
Jupiter  :  Juppiter, 

mutire  :  muttire,  where   both   forms   are    equally    well 
authenticated. 

The  existence  of  these  doublets  is  so  far  unexplained. 
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As  far  as  concerns  the  Latin  combination  ss,  the  following  Latin  ss. 
law  may  be  laid  down. 

A.  Indo- Germanic  t^  tk,  d,  dh  followed  by  t  between  vowels 
and  after  nasals  and  liquids  becomes  in  Latin,  except  before  r, 
in  the  first  instance  ss. 

This  ss  is — 

(i)  kept  as  ss  when  immediately  following  a  short  vowel ; 
hence  sctssus^  missus,  /'hsus,  jpossessus,  concussus,  jussus  (from 
scid-tus,  'nitt-tus,fld-tuSipossed-tus,  concut-tus,  jMJi-ttis).  ussi- 
mus,  gessimiis  are  from  an  original  s-\-s. 

(ii)  written  as  s  after  a  long  vowel :  hence  vlsus,  caesus, 
laesus.     rdsimus,  sudsimus  are  from  an  original  d-\-s. 

We  may  especially  notice  the  case  of  the  ordinals,  e.g. 
vlcensimus  for  vicent-timus.  viknt-timo-s,  etc. 

Cases  where  the  combination  appears  after  a  nasal  or  liquid 
are  versus  for  vert-tus,  sensus  for  sent-tus,  morsus  for  7nord-tus, 
scansum  for  scand-tum^  etc.  So  tensus  for  tend-tus,  but  tentus 
for  tn-tus. 

o 

All  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  result,  not  of  phonetic 
law,  but  of  analogy.  Thus  ed-s,  ed-t  become  es,  est  from  the 
analogy  of  ^*,  est  for  es-s,  es-t.  So  comestus  (by  the  side  ofadesus) 
is  formed  on  the  analogy  oigSstus.  ^\mi\2i\:\j2^otestas{^%erajooti-), 
egesias  (stem  er/e-),  are  on  the  analogy  oihonestas  (stem. /wues-). 

But  an  original  st  is  unaltered  in  Latin,  as  in  ges-tus  [gero 
for  ges-o),  tos-tus  (for  iors-tus,  torr-eo,  r^pcr-oixai),  ves-tis 
(F€<T-dri'i),  gus-tare  (yei;(o-)-a)).  hones-tas  (stem  houos-,  hones-), 
8celes-tu8  (stem  scelos-,  sceles-).  In  every  case  where  ss  [s) 
appears  in  place  of  an  original  st  the  result  is  due  to  analogy ; 
thus  we  have  censor,  censum,  beside  Oscan  censtur,  on  the  model 
(i{  defensor,  defenstis ;  jjin^um  (si\so  /nstor)  beside  ^6^w^«^ ;  /lausurns 
(for  hausturus)  beside  clausurus ;  cursus  (from  curro  for  ^curso) 
beside  morsus,  etc.  And  indeed  the  analogy  of  those  forms 
where  the  s  in  the  past  participle  is  legitimate  explains  the 
appearance  of*  in  e.g.  lapsus  (for  laptas,  cf  8criptus),Jixus  (for 
fictus,  of.  lid  or  from  ligo),  parsus  (iox  parctus  ox  partus,  o^.arceo, 
arctus,  artus).  In  some  cases,  however,  the  influence  of  the 
sigraatic  perfect  may  have  been  operative. 
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B.  An  original  t^  th,  d^  cUi,  followed  by  t  before  r,  becomes 
sfr-,  hence  rostrum,  claustrum^  rastrum,  joedestris^  equestris, 
pahistris,friist7'a,  possestrix,  tonstrix. 

In  a  few  cases  there  are  traces  of  a  different  treatment  of 
dh  4  t  resulting*  in  a  metathesis  of  the  aspirate,  such  as  we  find 
in  Sanskrit,  where  dh  + 1  becomes  -ddh-.  Thus  an  original  d 
followed  by  dli^  resulting  from  an  earlier  dh  + 1,  passed  to  zdh^ 
then  to  sp  (where  ^  is  the  toneless  aspirate),  and  thence  to  sti 
p  being  kept  as  a  dental  by  the  dental  sibilant  <?,  but  changed 
to  the  corresponding  tenuis. 

Thus  aestas,  aestus  from  s/  aidh^  Greek  at^co. 

custos  „       \/keudh,  Greek  Kevdoi. 

hostis  (hasta)  „       \/(/hedh,  ffhedh,  Sk.  gddhya. 

castus  „       Vkadh^  Greek  KaOapos. 

manifestus,  infestus  „       s/hhedh. 
In  i7ifensiis,  defensus  the  n  comes  from  the  present  stem,  and 
nst  becomes  ns,  as  in  censor,  Oscan  censtur ;   but  mmiifestiiSj 
infestus,  though  from  the  same  root,  have  no  corresponding 
verbal  forms  to  influence  them. 

credo  is  Sanskrit  ^nj;^^>^«,  i.e.  crezdho=^erespo,cresdo  =  credo, 
this  form  (instead  of  cresto)  being  due  to  the  other  compounds 
of  the  root  dhe  (O-q-),  e.  g.  ah-do. 

vastus  (in  '  vastus  aether,^  the  hollow  sky)  is  thought  to  stand 
for  vad-dhos  (ved-dhos,  vddh-tos),  past  participle  of  \/vedh, 
which  appears  in  udh-r  (ovOap,  uher).  The  identical  form 
vastus  (vast)  with  a  long  a  is  from  a  different  root,  which 
appears  in  Celtic  {K.  Z.  xxviii.  i66). 
Other  com-  Medial  -dc-,  -gh-,  -gd-  become  -c-^  -b-,  -d-^  the  preceding 
of  Mutes!    vowel  being  lengthened. 

Thus      postT-cus,  anti-cus  :  postid-ea,  antid-ea. 
fibula,  stem  fig-  in  figo. 
jubilo,  cf.  Ivy-T]. 
teba,  stem  teg-  in  tego. 
udus,  stem  ug-,  cf.  vy-p6s. 
But  in  other  cases  assimilation  of  -de-  to  -cc-  takes  place,  and 
the  preceding  vowel  is  then  naturally  short ;  thns  peccare  for 
ped'Care  (cf.  pessum  for  ped-tum,  pes,  im/ped-ire) ;  Jloccus  for 
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flod-cus  (cf.  (I)\a(a>),  cf.  siccus  for  sitcus  (sit-is),  and  regularly  in 
composition,  accipio,  acquh'o,  etc. 

Medial  -^-,  -he-,  -If-,  -hg-,  -hjo-  assimilate  to  -pp-,  -cc-,  -ff-, 
-gg-i  -jjp-  in  topper  (tod-pei\  cf.  parum-per),  occurro,  cffero, 
siiggero,  oppono,  etc. 

-Isp-  becomes  -sp-  in  asporto.  2.  Combi- 

p  ft*  \  nation  of 

-sc-  m  posco  lOT  porc-sco  (ci.  prec-or,  proc-ns) ;      ^^^^^  ^^^ 
disco  for  di-dc-sco,  a  reduplicated  in-  Spirant, 
ceptive  ;  cf.  di-dic-i. 

misceo  is  for  mig-sc-e-o  ;  cf.  fxCy-vv-iJu. 
-cst-j  -gst-  become  -st-  in  Sestius     (cf.  Sextius), 

mistus     (cf.  mixtiis), 
illustris  (cf.  luc-eo). 
In  Sesiius  :  Sextius  we  may  notice  a  difference  of  quantity, 
as  indicated  by  Greek  Sriortoj  :  Sefrtoj. 
^,  6?/^,  ^  followed  by  s  become — 

(i)  ss  after  a  short  vowel, 
(ii)  s   after  a  long  vowel. 
Thus  qnassi  [quat-si),  posse  (pofsse  by  syjico'pe),Jussi(f or Jud/i-si), 
but  ?;2«^J  (for  mlt-si). 

-If- J  -pf-  become^  in  e.  g.  officio,  officina  (op-us). 

The  most  important  case  is  that  in  which  s  appears  before  3.  Combi- 
a  media,  but  the  same  rule  holds  good  if  the  second  consonant  gpiJant^ 
is  any  sonant.     In  all  these  combinations  the  surd  spirant  s  and  Mute, 
becomes,  in   the   first   instance,  the  corresponding  sonant  z, 
and  then  disappears  ;  an  accented  vowel  before  the  combina- 
tion is  long,  an  unaccented  vowel  short. 

Thus  Camcna  :  Casmena  (Fest.  67,  205). 

side  for      bi-sd-o,  a  reduplicated  present ;  cf.  tfa>  for 

crt-crb-a). 

tresdecim. 

jus-dex. 

misd-es  (cf.  ixLcrO-6<i). 

isdem. 


tredecim 

for 

judex 

for 

miles 

for 

idem 

for 
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nidus  (perhaps)  for   nisdus  (English  nest). 

audire  for  aus-dii*e  ;  cf  aur-is,  aus-culto,  ovs. 

malus  for     masdus  (English  mast). 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  sdtm,  viden^  tdcen^  rogdn^ 
secUhus  for  sedes-hos,  vidimus  for  vides-mos^  Sanskrit  dvedisma^ 
etc.  {K,  Z.  xxvii.  328). 

Of  special  interest  here  are  the  adjectives  in  -tdus  and 
kindred  forms.  They  seem  to  have  arisen  from  stems  ending 
in  'S  with  the  suffix  -do.  Thus  frigidtis  will  come  from 
friges-dus,  just  as  molihus  from  moles-bos.  They  frequently 
correspond  to  abstract  substantives  in  -or,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose, e.g.  an  original /ri^^t?.?,  genitive j^n]^^^^^,  adjective/'r%'^^- 
do-,  with  an  abstract  substantive /r/^^<?r7o"^,  gemiiv q  frlgesdnis. 
Then,  when  the  retraction  of  the  accent  began  to  come  in,  a 
penultimate  syllable  protected  by  three  consonants  would 
tend  to  keep  the  accent  from  retreating  further  than  that 
syllable,  and  we  might  gei frigesdus,  frlgesdo,  \>u.i frig esdnis, 
whence  frigidus,  "^frigido  hut  frigednis,  which  last  must  become 
frigedinis,  whence  was  formed  a  Tiomm2it\Ye  frigedo.  In  some 
cases  a  syncope  of  the  unaccented  syllable  takes  place,  and  we 
have  calidus  and  caldus,  aridus  and  ardor.  It  would  seem 
that  the  adjectival  termination  -do  was  originally  accented, 
and  the  stem  vowel  consequently  short. 

Similarly  there  may  have  been  an  adjective  ^oresdus  with 
an  abstract  substantive  ^oresdo,  genitive  "^orsdnis,  whence 
"^ordnis  and  ordinis,  which  produced  a  nominative  or  do  ;  or  the 
form  ordo,not  "^oredo,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  e- 
verb  (as  with  frigere  heside  frigedo)  to  determine  the  vowel. 

libido  (stem  libe-  in  libere)  may  owe  its  i  to  the  i  in 
cupulo  (stem  cupi-  in  cupire).  formido  is  obscure  (K.  Z.  xxviii. 

167). 

-st-  is  a  stable  compound,  and  remains  in  aus-ter,  exta  (ec- 
sta),fustis  {hr  furs-tis,  cf.  Ovpa-os),  etc.  So  aestimo  possibly 
for  aes-tem-o  ;  cf.  Tefx-VM,  rifx-axos  (Havet,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling. 
Ml.  1^).  The  appearance  of  ss  (s)  for  st  by  analogy  has  been 
explained  above. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  combination  of  the  soft 
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sibilant  z^  followed  by  b,  g^  cl^  m^  n,  r  loses  the  sibilant, 
and  lengthens  the  preceding*  vowel,  if  it  carries  the  accent, 
whereas  the  combinations  with  the  hard  spirant,  sc^  sp,  sq^  ss, 
st  remain  intact,  sq  however  often  loses  the  spirant,  as  inquam 
for  in-squd-m^  coinquo  for  co-in-squ-o^  Vsek  in  seco. 


-zv-  becomes  -rv-  in  furvus  (cf.  fusciis)^  acervus  (cf.  acus^  4.  Combi- 
aceris).     dlvello^  dlvergo  are  on  the  analogy  of  dl-gressus,  etc.   gpiiants 
-sf-  is  assimilated  to  -ff-  in  difficiliSj  etc. 


No  combination  of  two  consonants  (except  oc)  is  allowed,  so  Final  com- 
we  get  as  (for  "^ass,  cf.  ass-is),  lac  (for  lacf),  cor  (for  cord\  etc. 

t  and  d  followed  by  s  become  simple  s  (through  ss\  e.  g.  in 
miles  (rnilit-), pes  [ped-),  the  final  vow'cl  of  the  stem  being  short, 
except  in  monosyllables. 

Any  guttural  followed  by  s  becomes  x ;  e.  g.  rex^  lux. 

-bs  or  -ps  are  the  result  of  syncope  in  tirbs  (stem  urbi),  plebs 
(stem  plebi),  frabs  {trabes)^  etc. 

'Cts  becomes  x  in  nox. 


di  becomes  j  in  Ju-piter  ;  cf.  Zevs,  Sanskrit  Bjjdiis.  Combina- 

du  becomes  b  (sometimes  d)  in  bellum  (duellum) ;  bis,  limtis  ^^^_  ^ 
(dimtis),  cf.  8t?,  hvo.  vowels, 

cu  seems  to  become  c  in  caiiis  (cf.  kvov-)^  calix  (kvXl^).  spirants. 

tu  becomes  t  in  fe,  tibi,  Sanskrit  tva. 

dhiL  becomes/ in ybr^*  {'^^Hi'^^  cf.  6vpa)^follis  (dhd,  OvXaKos).  i.Mute 
tl  certainly  becomes   I  in   Idtiis  (TkaTos).     But   latiis   for  «'^^^  ^®"^^' 

vowel. 
^plains  (TrAaTvj)*,   libum  for  clibum  (Kkiftavos,  Anglo-Saxon 

^Idf,  English  loaf),  and  lamentum  for  clamentum  (clamo)  can 

hardly  be  accepted,  for  initial  p)l,  cl  are  constant  in  Latin  ; 

latera  maybe  borrowed  {T0Tn\a'napa(2L&bracckinm  from  ftpa^mv), 

the  feminine  singular  being  taken  as  a  neuter  plural,  with  t 

for  p  on  tlie  analogy  of  Idfus,  lateo  (cf.   KvKXcoTre?  with  cocl'ilis 

on  the  analogy  of  willtes),  sec  Ilavet,  7l/6v/^.  SocLiiig.  vi.  23. 

^7t  in   cla-ssical    times   becomes  n^  e.  g.   «o,?w  :  i-gnarvs — 

nascor :  co-gnatus — nixi:ge?iu — nodtts  for  guodus  (JOnglish  hiot). 

V  2 
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In  cognomen  J  ignominia  the^  is  by  false  analogy  from  cognatus, 
etc. 

hi,  gill  seem  to  become  I  in  luriduSj  cf.  x^^po?,  and  per- 
haps in  lutum,  luteus,  cf.  xputroy,  \pv(T€os, 

gl  perhaps  becomes  I  in  lac  for  glac  (yaXa). 

2.  Spirant       ^^m,  sn,  sl  lose  the  spirant,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  as 

and  semi-  i     i     i  /  \ 

vowel.        suggested  above  (p.  202). 
Thus  we  have — - 

mii'us,  Sanskrit  Vsmi,  English  smile,  smirk, 
macula,  Greek  cr/xao). 
mica,  Greek  aixiKpos,  ixiKpos. 
laxus,  English  slacL 
nix,  English  sno?v. 

nurus,  Sanskrit  snusa,  German  Sc/inur, 
limus,  English  slime  (but  lime,  Anglo-Saxon  I'^m,  shows  the 
non-sibilated  root)  ;  cf.  oXLo-Qdvoi  for  o-a-XiO-Oavo),  English  slide. 
mordere,  Greek  a-fxepb-vos,  English  smart, 
sr  may  become /r  (through  fir,  where  ^  is  the  hard  dental 
aspirate)  in  frigus  :  piyos—fragum  :  pa^  (but  cf.  racemus).     On 
the  other  hand,  Roma,  Rumo  (the  old  name  of  the  Tiber,  cf. 
^Tpvpiiov,  English  stream)  seem  to  be  from  a  root  srzc,  in  peo) 
and  perhaps  ruo,  c£  aiJL(j)ippvTos  =  aiJL(j)L-(Tpv-Tos',    and,  medially 
at  least,  sr  becomes  in  Latin  -br-  (cf.  con-sohr-inus  for  con-sosr^ 
inus,funeh-ris  for  funes-ris),  so  that  the  change  of  sr  to  fr  must 
be  considered  doubtful. 

Metathesis  of  the  liquid  seems  to  have  taken  place   in 
sarcio  beside  pdiTToo,  sorheo  beside  po<\)iiii. 

vl,  vr  become  I,  r  in  lana  {kdyyri)  :  vellus  (Ipiov,  Fep-Lov) — 
lorum  :  ev\r]pa  (e-Fkrjpa) — radix  (vrd-ic-s)  :  English  wort  (vrt). 
lacer  has  been  connected  with  vol-nus,  but  cf.  Aaxepo?,  which 
may  however  be  for  Fh-^pos. 

repo  may  possibly  be  Greek  pcVco  [Fpeir-),  but  the  quantity 
of  the  vowel  is  against  it. 

3.  Spirant,       stl  becomes  I  in  locus,  Old  Latin  stlocus. 

^mfvo^el.  ^^*  »         ^^^^^  (German  Streit), 
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stlataria  may  be  connected  with  Idtus^  rXaros. 

spl  becomes  I  in  lien  for  splihen,  a-irXriv  (cf.  (n:\dyxya).  sjplen 
is  borrowed. 

In  the  case  of  ;phimhum  the  p  probably  represents  an 
original  m^  cf.  (jL-o-Xvpos. 


A  medial  mute  before  a  semivowel  is  ordinarily  lost,  and  the  B.  Medial, 
preceding  vowel  lengthened  ;  thus — f ilum  (fig-o).  '    ^^  ^' 


pumilus,  cf.  pug-io,  pug-il,  ttv^,  Huy/xatoy. 
pila  for  "^pigla,  pi-n-go. 
examen  (ago),  but  cf.  agmen. 
jumentum  (jiig-um). 

But  stilus,  fstimulus,  {*^stig  in  an-^ixr])  have  short  i. 

contaminare,  cf.  ta-n-go,  tago. 

rlma,  cf.  ri-n-gi,  e-pet/c-o),  Vrik. 

aio  for  ahio,  cf.  t^X'^j  riyj-av^v. 

frumen,  cf.  (f)6,pvy-^. 

major  for  mahior,  jj-rj^os. 

rumentum,  cf.  ab-rup-tio. 

amentum  for  admentum. 

gluma,  cf.  glob-US,  /3oA/3o9  Vgolb, 

temo,  Vte^. 

caementum  (caedo). 

cacumen,  Sanskrit  kakudmant. 

aemidus  for  aedmidus,  cf.  olh^a. 
But  assimilation  seems  to  have  taken  place  infiamma  [jlagro), 
yet  cf.Jld-menj  unless  this  is  i'or  Jlad -men,  cf.  €(f)\abov,  7Ta(f)k6.(a), 
German  bloian  (Curt.  G.  E.  301);  and  in  summus  for  suprmis 
(sup-er). 

si,  sm,  sn  become  I,  m,  n,  the  preceding  vowel  being  long  or 
short  according  as  it  is  accented  or  not. 

Thus  vilis  for  veslis  with  assimilation  of  vowels  on  cither 
side  of  /  (p.  71),  cf  Sanskrit  vasfid,  venum  (  =  ves?iu??i),  oovo'i 
(for  Fo(T-vos  ?). 

canusj  cf.  cas-cns,  cas-ca. 

pone  for  pos-ne,  cf  pos-t. 

ahencus  for  ahes-neus. 


nations  of 
mute, 
spirant, 
and  semi- 
vowel. 
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cena,  Umbr.  cesna. 

deguno,  cf.  gus-tus. 

vomis  for  vosmis,  cf.  vvls  or  vvvr]  {F^cr-vii), 

querela  (querella)  for  quere-sla,  but  queri-monia. 

vehemens  for  vehezmens  (cf.  for  the  forniation  Sanskrit 
di/us-mant). 

culina  for  coc-slina,  co-slina,  as  palus  for  pac-slus  (pac- 
tus),  velum  for  vec-slum  (vec-tus). 

So  omittere  is  not  for  om-mittere^  but  rather  for  oz-mittere^ 
where  oz-  =  0]^§-^  Greek  6y\tk  (cf.  ostendere,  as-porto).  Similarly 
moles  but  molestiis^  from  a  stem  mogsdhes  in  fx6xd-os,  the  root 
being  moff-  in  ixoy-is,  the  termination  the  same  as  in  Xcl-ctOt]  : 
moliri  is  from  a  different  root,  and  presupposes  a  substantive 
^molos  or  mo/dos=fjLoxX.6s» 

The  termination  -slo  which  appears  in  many  of  these  words 
is  also  seen  e.  g.  in  ox^os  for  Fex-akos  or  Fox-(t\os,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  vehcm  (for  vegJi-do-wb), 

Some  other  cases  of  the  combination  sn  will  be  given 
below  (p.  217). 

An  original  tl  (medial)  became  in  primitive  Latin  cl ;  thus 
the  suffix  -do  {sae-culo-m,  sae-clu-m)  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
suffix  -tXo  [av-rXo-s) ;  cf.  exanclare  beside  e^avrXelv  (borrowed). 
For  the  further  dissimilation  to  -cro  v.  infra  [Grundr. 
p.  281). 

sr-  becomes  -hr-  in — 

cerebrum  for  ceres-rum  (cf.  cernuus  for  cers-nuus,  etc.). 
tenebrae  for  temes-rae,  cf.  temu(s)-lentus. 
membrum  for  mems-rum. 
februus  for  fes-ruus,  cf.  fes-tus. 

So  too  the  adjectives  in  -Iris  from  substantives  in  -os^  -es, 
[ftinebris,  fenebris,  wmliebris,  Celebris,  etc.). 

-dtr-,  -ttr-,  as  already  shown,  become  -sir-  (p.  208). 
-gbr-^-tbr-  become  -br-  in  libra  {VUg),  saluberijor  salut-br-). 
-csl-  becomes  I,  lengthening  the  preceding  vowel,  in — 

ala         :  axilla. 

velum  :  vexillum. 
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mala     :  maxilla, 
talus     :  taxillus. 
palus     :  paxillus. 
aula      :  auxilla. 
qualus  :  quasillus. 
See  Cic.  Or.  45.  153. 

Assimilation  of  the  mute  to  the  following  semivowel  takes 
place  in  sella  for  sed-la,  cf.  ib-pa,  Laconian  eAAci. 
gmllae    :  grad-ior,  V^radk. 
villa        :   Adc-us. 
pauUus  :  pauc-us. 

rallum    :  rad-o  (or  possibly  for  "^rarulum). 
-bn-j  'pn-  become  -mn-  in  Samnium  :  Sab-ini. 

somnus      :  sopor,  vTr-ro?. 
damnum    :  han-avr]^  dapes. 
So  possibly  antennae  for  anUep-nae  (root  ap^  in  a^o-tus),  if  not 
for  ante-ten-nae  {ten-eo),  or  cf.  trans-ennae  below. 

Combinations  of  a  short  vowel,  dental  and  sn  result  in  a 
short  vowel  followed  by  nn^  thus  : — 

penna  for  petsna,  Old  Latin  pesna. 
pinna  for  pitsna,  cf.  piscis  for  pitscis. 
annus  for  atsnus,  cf.  Gothic,  ajj?i,  Sanskrit  \/at  (wander) , 
cf.  transenna. 
annus  cannot  be  for  ^dnus,  nor  again  for  amnus  (Osc.  amnud\ 
as  mn  is  constant  [amnis).    annona  is  only  connected  by  popular 
etymology  with  annus.    It  should  be  "^anona  for  "^asnona. 

Combinations  of  a  short  vowel  followed  by  -sn-  (-rsn-)  or  by 
a  guttural  and  sn  become  a  long  vowel  followed  by  n. 
Thus  aranea  is  for  arag-snea  (apdxvq). 

lana  for  lag-sna  (kdxvr])  (if  not  ul-na). 
finis  for  fig-snis,  Lith.  haigti. 
In  the  case  of  ~tn-^  -dn-^  we  get  a  metathesis  to  -nd-  as  in 
fundus  for  fud-nns,  cf.  TrvO-fxriv. 
unda  for  ud-na,  cf.  voojp,  'AXoa-vhvr]. 
mcndax  for  ment-nax,  cf.  ment-ior. 
pando  for  patno,  cf  i)ateo,  iriT-vrj-pLi. 
raando,  Sanskrit  ?nalhidmiy  ^math  (shake). 
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Similarly  the  gerund  stem  is  formed  from  the  present 
participle  by  the  suffix  -no-^  e.g.  amando-^  for  ammiUno-. 

Again,  we  may  suppose  an  original  ^voraco  (of.  vorax),  gen. 
"^voracnis^  which  last  became  "^voragnis  and  voraginis^  whence 
the  new  nom.  (cf.  p.  210).  So  with  tesUido^ferrugo^  etc.,  from 
an  original  "^testuto  (cf.  teski),  "^ferruco  (formed  with  the  same 
termination  as  verruca). 

Planus  would  seem  to  be  for  ^jolancmis  [planca),  and  ilignus 
for  ilic-gnus  (cf.  ahie-gnus). 

On  the  other  hand,  mercennarius  is  by  a  later  syncope  for 
merced(i)narius.  Cachinnus  beside  KaxaCeiv  may  represent 
cachnd-mis,  but  the  ch  seems  to  show  that  the  word  is  not 

o  ' 

purely  Latin.  Gannire  is  for  gang-nire.  cf.  yayyoKi^oa.  Cin^ 
cinnus  seems  to  be  connected  with  cingo  (for  cin-cing-nus?). 
The  form,  grtmdire  is  vouched  for  by  the  French  grander ;  grunnire 
will  be  a  dialectic  form.  Compare  the  Plautine  forms,  di§ien7io^ 
dispenno,  from  tendo,  pando.  Pecu7iia  can  hardly  be  for  "^pecudnia^ 
as  it  is  an.  extremely  old  word,  and  must  be  from  the  pure 
stem  jpecu-^  of  which  peciid-  and  pecus  are  later  amplifications 

(p-314). 

Similarly  sallere^  sahus  is  from  a  stem  said-  (cf.  Eng. 
salt),  where  the  stem  sal-  is  extended  by  d,  as  in  pecu-d-,  from 
pecu-.  So  per  cello  i  percidsus  show  a  stem  held-,  ^(l-■>  cf. 
KAcifco  for  K\ahi(ti. 

2.  Combi-       r  and    I   assimilate  a  single  following   mute   or  spirant. 

nations  of    mi 
Bemivowel     ^  ^^^  '      ' 

and  mute  mollis    for  molduis         Sanskrit  mrdu  jSpabvs^ 

coUum   for  colsum         German  Hals, 
velle       for  vel-se. 
ferre       for  fer-se. 

verres    for  verses  Sanskrit  varsd. 

farreus  Umbrian  farsio. 

porrum  for  prsom  cf.  'npacrov. 

Dossennus,  cf.  dorsum, 
verrere,  cf.  airo-Fepa-'e. 
Where  however  the  s  is  of  secondary  origin  rs  remains,  or 
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becomes  ss  [s),  as  in  rnssum,  rnsum  for  re-versum^  where  verst(M=^ 
vert-turn  (p.  209),  cf.  prosa. 

Nasals  are  assimilated  to  the  following  sound,  as  in 
frenclo  :  )(^p6ix-a-hos — ton-deo  :  t€ijl-v(o. 

It  has  been  thought  that  ms  becomes  ss  in  pressi  for  premsi, 
but  contem-p-si  is  against  this,  and  J5r^;?2(9  may  be  for  ^perclhmo 
(cf  TTopOixos  (a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea)  and  for  loss  of  the 
dental  dormio :  bapOdvtu,  ver-men  for  vert-men).  In  this  case 
pressi  may  go  back  to  perdh-si. 

mt  becomes  7it  in  ven-tum  (Sanskrit  Vgam,  English  come), 
tento  :  tempto,  etc.  The  insertion  of  the  ;?  is  a  later  device 
due  to  a  desire  to  maintain  the  identity  of  the  word. 

Where  a  semivowel  is  followed  by  two  mutes  or  a  mute 
and  a  spirant,  the  second  letter  of  the  combination  is 
dropped.     Thus  : — 

mnlsi  for  mulc-si — amsanctus  cf.  amh-esus,  afxcfyi,  cf.  am-termini 
—fulsi  for  fulg-si — villus  for  idc-ius — arsi  for  ard-si — sparsi 
for  sparg-si—quintns  for  qidnctus^  but  Qonixsi^i  functus,  junctus, 
nanctus  (nactus) — ursus  for  orcsus,  cf.  apKTos,  Indo-European 
rho — urvus  for  uorguus,  cf.  vergo—fortis,  Old  Latin  forctis, 
forctus — turdus  for  tiirzdus,  cf.  English  throst-le — hordeum  for 
horzdeum,  Old  High  German  gersta. 

In  the  combinations  -7ist-,  -rsc-,  -rst-  the  semivowel  is  lost, 
e.g. : — limeslris  cf.  ruensis — posco  iox  por-sco, porc-sco  cL  precor 
— -fustis  iox  furstisy  Ovpaos — tostiis  for  torstus  (torreo  for  torseo, 
T€p(TO-ixaL) — -fastigium  for farst'ig'ium. 

Cf.  Maspiter,  older  Marspiter  ;  Tusctis  beside  Etruria^Turscus, 
Umbrian  Tursco_, 

In  manifestus,  p'lslor,  etc,  which  are  from  the  past  part, 
stem,  the  nasal  of  the  present  stem  does  not  appear  (p.  208). 

A  mute  or  spirant  between  two  semivowels  is  lost,  e.g. : — 
alnus  for  ahmis,  cf  English  alder  for  air — germen  for  gerh-men, 
cf.  ftp€(l)Oi,  Indo-European  gerhh,  with  metathesis  of  the  liquid ; 
otherwise  it  would  become  ^vermen  —  scala  for  scand-la  — 
cermius  for  cersnuiis,  cf  Kopo--?;,  iy-Kdpato^ — per7ia  for  persfia^ 
Sanskrit />«r^«/ — urna  for  iirc-na^  cf.  urc-eus. 
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-ncUr-  by  the  rule  given  above  (p.  208)  becomes  -7istr'  in 
tonstrix. 


3.  Combi- 
nations of 
semi- 
vowels. 


^rn-  is  usually  a  constant  sound,  e.  g.  in  furniis,  but  murra 
seems  to  answer  to  Greek  a-^ivpvr]  and  scurra  (for  skuerna)  to 
Old  High  German  seem,  English  seorn. 

^m-  originates  in  Latin  in  three  ways: — 

(i)  An  intermediate  consonant  is  lost,  as  in  tirna,  etc., 
quoted  above.  ' 

(2)  An  intermediate  vowel  is  lost,  in  quernus  for  ques-i- 
nus,  columns  for  coruUi-nus, 

(3)  The  r  is  a  liquid  sonant  in  ornus,  cornus,  cornu. 
Cerno,  sterno,  sperno  are  doubtful,  but  as  the  suffix  -no  is  ac- 
cented, the  root  must  have  originally  appeared  in  the  reduced 
form. 

Iv  is  generally  kept,  as  in  salvus,  calvus,  pelvis,  silva,  solvo, 
etc.  In  many  of  these  words  the  v  was  capable  of  becoming  a 
vowel,  as  in  siluae  (Hor.  Epod.  13.  2),  soluit  (CatuU.  2.  13), 
and  frequently  we  find  in  inscriptions  a  vowel  introduced  to 
mark  this  pronunciation  [Sulevia  for  Silvia,  Sulvia),  or  a 
doubling  of  the  character  v,  as  in  ingenvvae.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  v  was  assimilated  to  the  preceding  liquid 
(as  Greek  irokFr}  =  ttoAA?}).  Thus  we  get  side  by  side  pulvis 
smd  pollen  (?  cf.  p.  301),  (where  the  difference  is  the  same  as  in 
sanguis  :  sangven)  ;  solus  or  sollus  and  oAos  {okFos,  Ionic  ov\os) 
(cf.  p.  185);  mel{l)  and  fi^dv,  Sanskrit  madku;  tollo  (for  toluo) 
and  tolu-tim ;  perhaps  fel[u)is  and  Orjkv-s  (Breal,  Metn.  Soc. 
Ling.  vi.  120). 

Of  other  combinations  of  semivowels  the  following  may  be 
noticed : — 

-mi-  becomes  -ni-,  in  venio  for  gmip,  cf.  fifieare  for  ^gm-eare ; 
qiioniam  for  quomiam ;  so  perhaps  conicio,  etc.  for  comiicio.  For 
Greek  instances  cf.  p.  ]  '^^. 

-mr-  becomes  -nr-  in  gener  from  gemro-,  cf.  yayi^po^. 

-ri-  has  been  thought  to  become  -i-  in.  peiero  for  periero,  but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  A  later  theory  is  thsit' peiero  (for 
peies-o)  is  formed  from  the  comparative  peior,  against  which 
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it  may  be  said  that  verbs  formed  from  comparatives  do  not 
occur  till  late  in  Latin. 

-l/n,"  becomes  -11-  in  collis  :  koX(ov6s  (koIvos) — pullus :  7reA.Xo?, 
Cyprian  ttlXvos cello  :  Sanskrit  crndti, 

"Where  -In-  occurs,  some  intermediate  sound  has  been 
dropped,  as  in  uhia  :  ^Xivq  (where  e  is  a  Bvarabhakti  vowel), 
alnu8  for  alsnns. 

-mn^  does  not  become  -nn-  or  -n-  (cf.  p.  215).  noveni  is 
rather  an  analogical  form  than  directly  for  novem-ni. 

-nl-  becomes  -//-  in  homullus  {homon-lus\  ullus  {un-lus)^ 
Marullus  (cf.  Maro),  Messalla  (cf.  Messana). 

-nm-  becomes  -mm-  in  gemma  ( Vgen). 

-rl-  becomes  -II-  in  agellus  (ag-e-r-lus),  stella  {ster-la^  cf. 
d-o-TTJp),  pullus  (pure),  cf.  pnr-us. 

Note  that  pullus  (black)  is  for  pul-nu%  (ireWos)  and  jmllus 
(young)  for  pnl-lm  (cf.  jjutus,  putillus). 

Between  two  liquid  or  nasal  sonants  tenues  change  to 
mediae,  as  in  smgul'i  for  sm-klo-^nongenti^8epti7igenti^ovneunJcnto-, 
septw  lento-, 

too 

Final  combinations  with  semivowels  are  simplified   to   a  q  -pinsl 
single  consonant,  thus  far  for  farr  (cf.  f arris).     So  we  have  combina- 
cor  for  cord,  toppjer,  antioper  for  -jicrt  (afore- times),  cf.  Osc. 
pjetiro-pert  (four  times),  so  with  all  adverbs   in  -per  [Archiv 
fur  Lat.  Lexicogr.  i.  102). 

Infert  iox  fer-ti  the  i  is  perhaps  not  really  final. 

Before  dental  sj^irants  a  semivowel  is  lost,  as  in  dies  for 
dieus  (cf.  Zevs),  res  for  reis  (Sanskrit  ray  as),  agros  for  agro-ns^ 
quoties  for  quotiens  (which  is  also  found). 

But  the  combination  -7ils  becomes  -ns,  as  in  all  pres.  parti- 
cij)les,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  trans^  which  may  be  a 
participle  (cf.  in-irare). 

The  exception  in  liieins  (not  hies)  may  be  explained  as  due  to 
the  analogy  of  the  oblique  cases  (cf.  p.  305). 

Also  the  combinations  -nds,  -rls,  -rds,  -Us  lose  the  mute, 
ae  in  frons,  ar%,  concors,  puis.  On  the  other  hand  -ucs,  -Ics^ 
-ret  remain  unchanged,  e.g.  conjunx^falx,  arx. 
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Dissimila-       It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  cases  where  consonants  not  in 
liquids        immediate  juxtaposition  nevertheless  modify  one  another. 

The  most  interesting*  case  is  that  of  the  interchange  of  the 
liquids  I  and  r  in  successive  syllables.  These  two  sounds  tend 
to  alternate  with  one  another  in  suffixes  according  to  very 
definite  rules.  Where  the  body  of  the  word  contains  an  l,  the 
suffix  will  appear  with  the  liquid  r,  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stem  has  an  r,  the  suffix  takes  the  liquid  I  (Havet,  Mem. 
Soc.  Ling.  vi.  27  ;  K.  Z.  xxvii.  113;  Brugmann,  Gnmdr.,  p.  219). 

Thus  the  suffix  -alls  appears  in  its  normal  form  in  fatalis. 
But  where  the  root  contains  r,  we  find  instead  -aiis,  thus 
altaria,  exempl-aris,  consul-aris^  salut-aris,  vulg-arls^  lupan-ar^ 
ptdvin-aris,  palattc-ar,  line-aris,  etc. 

So  too  'AXaXia  and  Aleria,  coelum  and  coer-tdeus,  Pales  and 
Farilia,  largiis  [dlghos  with  d  becoming  /)  and  hoXixos. 

The  same  rule  governs  the  alternations  of  -c[ii)lum  and 
"Crum^  thus  ambula-crum,  simula-cnim,  sepul-crum^  lava-crum^ 
lu-crum  (Xv-o)),  involu-crum,  but  ludi-cer  (beside  ridi-culiis^  cf. 
pid-cer).  Again  we  have  scalp-rum^  flag-rum  beside  capulum^ 
gacidum^  vinclum  beside  fidcrum,  lalrum  beside  capitulum,  etc. 
So  also  delu-hrum^  ca7idela-hrum,  Vela-hrum^  poUu-hrum,  lava- 
Irum,  but  pa-hdum,  vesti-bulum,  sta-huhcm^  tri-huhtm  (yet 
concilia-hulum). 

The  suffix  -bra  does  not  however  seem  to  change  ;  cf.  terebra, 
scatebra,  vertebra,  latebra,  palpebra  (also  palpetra),  dolabra, 
salebra,  iUecebra. 

Among  verbal  forms  we  may  notice  flag-ro  but  postulo, 
hlaterare  but  gratulari,  lairare  but  ambulare. 

Where  however  an  r  intervenes  between  two  ^'s,  both  V^ 
are  kept  {lateralis,  Lupercal),  and  no  dissimilation  takes  place 
between  two  r's  [cerebrum,  feretrum,  aratrum).  Forms  vio- 
lating the  law  (Talatualis,  legalis,  Latialis,  letalis,  latibulum) 
may  be  taken  as  newer  formations. 

An  absolute  loss  of  the  liquid  by  dissimilation  occurs  in 
praestigiae  [Vstrig,  stringo),fragare  heside  fragrare,  etc. 
Loss  of  a         Another  noticeable  instance  of  the  tendency  to  dissimila- 
syllable.     ^^^^  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  sound  is  the  case  where  one  of 
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two  successive  similar  syllables  is  completely  lost.  Thus  we 
have  calamitosus  for  calamitatosus^  nutricis  for  mitri-tricis, 
veneficium  for  veneni-ficium,  debllitare  for  dehilitatare^  heredi- 
tarius  for  hereditat-arius^  antestari  for  ante-testari,  trucidare  for 
truci-cidare,  dentio  for  denti-tio,  liomi-cidium  for  Jiomini-cidium 
(but  cf.  p.  304),  voluntas  for  volenti-tas  (if  not  assimilated  to 
vohijotas),  scilicet,  ilicet,  videlicet  for  scire-licet,  etc. 

Cases  of  the  assimilation  of  consonants  not  in  juxtaposition  Assimila- 
are  less  common.     It  is  however  certain  that  quinque  stands  J^^^  ^^ 
not   for   qenqe  but  rather   for  penqe.     The   initial  labial   is  and  velars, 
vouched  for  by  alU  Indo-European  languages,  and  the  gut- 
tural in  Latin  is  due  merely  to  that  in  the  succeeding  syllable, 
unless  indeed   the   initial  sound  of  quattiwr  has  affected  it. 
^im\\2ix\j  coquo  is  primarily  for  quequo  and  this  iov pequo  {peqo^ 
cf.   Greek  iriaa-o)).     Fopina,  _popa,   where   the   guttural    has 
been  assimilated  to  the  labial,   are   probably  Italian  rather 
than  Latin  words,  the  true  Latin  form  of  the  former  being 
coquina, 

A  case  of  assimilation  of  the  second  sound  to  the  first 
occurs  in  projpe,  whose  guttural  appears  in  proximus.  The 
word  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  Greek  irpoKa  in  the 
Herodotean  formula  kol  irpoKa  re. 

In  every  case  the  guttural  is  a  velar,  not  a  palatal.  We 
are  perhaps  justified  in  laying  it  down  as  a  law,  that  wherever 
a  velar  and  a  labial  occur  in  Latin  in  the  same  word,  one  is 
assimilated  to  the  other.  Hence  we  get  yet  another  explana- 
tion of  60s,  whose  l  (Indo-European  g)  may  possibly  have 
originated  in  the  dat.  plur.  Mns  (for  gou-l/tis).  So  vulva  is 
written  in  the  MSS.  Ijulda  and  stands  for  Indo-European  gelbh- 
(ftp^cpos).  The  same  law  holds  good  in  the  Celtic  languages 
(cf.  Old  Irish  coic,  Cymr.  pimpi,  Indo-J'luroiican  penqe  ;  Cornish 
fjojjei,  Cymr.  popurijes,  Indo-European  Vpeq)  and  forms  a  fresh 
argument  for  the  close  connexion  of  the  Italic  and  Celtic 
families. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

Ablaut  or  Vowel-gradation. 

The  mean-  Ablatjt  or  Vowel-gradation  is  the  general  name  for  all  dif- 
T&°^<.  ferenees  of  quantity,  quality,  and  accent  of  the  sonant  element 
m  any  syllable  of  a  root  or  suffix,  which  do  not  originate  at 
the  time  of  the  separate  development  of  the  individual  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  are  due  to  distinctions  existing 
already  in  the  primitive  language.  The  conception  of  Ablaut 
has  revolutionized  the  whole  theory  of  the  growth  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  and  of  their  systems  of  inflexion. 
Ifc  is  of  special  importance  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  roots. 
The  nature  By  a  root  is  usually  understood  that  element  of  unity  com- 
°  ^^  ^'  mon  to  a  related  group  of  words,  which  is  obtained  from  them 
by  abstraction,  whether  in  a  derived  or  in  the  original  language. 
When  and  under  what  circumstances  roots  were  used  as  words 
we  cannot  determine.  The  derived  languages  are,  as  we  assume 
the  parent  speech  to  have  been,  inflexional,  and  the  radical 
element  is  not  found  existing  as  a  separate  word  but  is  only 
obtained  by  abstracting  that  element  which  is  common  to  a 
related  group.  But  the  question  arises,  upon  what  principle  the 
root  is  to  be  assumed,  whether  in  a  derived  or  in  the  original 
language  ;  and  how  far  does  such  a  root  serve  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  element  of  unity  common  to  a  group  of 
related  words. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  we  are  at  once  confronted 
with  grave  difficulties.  For  instance  in  the  Greek  language, 
if  we  take  the  groups  j3aAAetr,  jSoX?},  /3eAoj,  ^oKeiv — aTiXXo), 
<jToXr\^  a-TaXrjvat,  we  shall  find  that  the  roots  usually  given  in 
dictionaries  and  grammars  SLreV(3aX  and  \^o-re\.     But  these 
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roots  are  merely  in  each  instance  the  bases  of  the  present  stem  of 
the  verb  and  do  not  provide  us  with  an  element  common  to 
all  the  connected  words. 

From  >//3aA  we  cannot  at  once  get  ^oXri  and  /ScAo?,  nor 
from  Varek  can  we  get  a-roXri :  and  if  we  say  that  the  form 
oreA.  must  be  prior  to  the  form  crroX,  simply  because  it  occurs 
in  a  greater  number  of  related  forms,  we  resign  all  hopes  of 
discovering  any  fundamental  unity. 
Again  in  the  groups — 

Folba  FeCbofiaL  FCbixev, 

€i\rj\ov6a  kk^v(6)(roiiai  ijkvOov, 

(Tcopos  cr€(Tdp(os  (recrdpvLaf 

the  roots  ordinarily  given   would   be    VFtb,    VeXvO,    Vcrdp, 
which  are  the  weakest  forms  under  which  the  root  in  each 
instance  appears.     By  the  same  process 
from  Sep/co/xat,    bibopKa,    ^bpaKov    we  should  get   a   VhpaK. 


7reVo/xat,  TroVfxo?, 

k-TiT-oix-qv 

V  Trr. 

eTTo/xat 

k-orir-oixiqv 

Va-TT, 

exo) 

€'(T\-OV 

V<TX' 

TefJLVCOj  TOfJLrj 

€-T€-TfJL-OV 

V^TjU. 

(pOl'OS 

€7r€-(f)V'0V 

V(f)V. 

€t-/Xt 

t-fX€V 

^l 

eram  (for  es-am) 

s-umus 

Vs. 

Most  of  these  roots  are  necessarily  unpronounceable,  and  it 
is  inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  have  existed  as  actual 
words  ;  but  they  might  be  accepted  as  mere  abstractions,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  were  really  the  characteristic  ele- 
ments of  the  groups  of  words  to  which  they  belong.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  \/<^i^  we  find  by  the  side  of  eire-cpv-ov  in 
Homer  iricpaTaL,  obvvri-cpaTOi  and  also  probably  a  present  d^ivoi 
for  OevLO),  where,  as  has  been  shown  above,  6  represents  the 
original  velar  guttural  before  the  palatal  vowel  e.  It  is  clear 
that  a  \^(f)v  fails  to  account  for  these  forms. 

Again  in  the  series  yov-os,  y€v-os,  yC-yv-ofxat,  ye-yd-aa-L^  in 
what  sense  can  a  Vyev  be  considered  as  characteristic  of 
the  series  ?  The  same  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  fi^}xova 
and  fi^ixafji^v,  fx^/zro)  and  ixovi],  t^Cvoj,  roVoy  and  raro^. 
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Vowel-in-  These  anomalies  were  formerly  explained  by  tlie  theory  of 
tion.  "  vowel-intensification, — a  theory  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
grammarians,  who  call  such  intensification  ^guna'  According 
to  this  theory  the  Sanskrit  vowels  a^  i,  u,  r,  I  coald  be 
'  gunated '  by  the  addition  of  the  vowel  a.  Thus  the  guna  of 
i  would  be  a; +  i  =  Sanskrit  e,  and  this  in  turn  was  still  foi'ther 
intensified  by  the  addition  of  a  second  a,  so  that  we  get 
a-{-a-\-i=di.  This  second  amplification  is  known  as  the 
frdd/ii  of  i. 

Acting  on  this  hint,  the  earlier  philologists,  especially 
Schleicher,  constructed  a  table  of  vowel-intensification  for 
Greek  and  Latin. 

An  A  scale  by  which  in  Greek  a  was  raised  first  to  d  or  r;, 
e.  g.  AttK,  XikcLKa — and  €  was  raised  to  o,  e.  g.  yev,  yovq,  ykyovo. : 
secondly  to  co,  e.  g.  priywixi,  eppcoya. 

An  I  scale  by  which  t  was  raised  first  to  et,  secondly  to  ot, 
e.  g.  AtTT,  XetTTO),  Xekoi'na. 

An  U  scale  by  which  v  was  raised  first  to  eu,  secondly  to 
ou,  e.  g.  r\Xv6ov^  kkev[6)(Toixai,  ^iXrikovOa. 

But  this  theory  can  only  be  applied  to  cases  in  which  forms 
with  a  short  vowel  or  semivowel  exist  side  by  side  with  fuller 
forms.  rrom\/At7r  in  ^Xlttov  it  may  be  possible  by  vowel- 
intensification  to  arrive  at  AetVco  and  XiXonra,  from  Vcpvy  in 
€<pvyov  at  (f)€vy(a.  But  in  cases  like  €'(t\-ov  beside  e^w,  tfco  (for 
■^aefco),  and  iKi-Kk-ero  beside  Kik-oyiai,  no  amount  of  vowel-in- 
tensification can  produce  a  vowel  where  a  vowel  does  not  exist. 
Guna  in  In  Sanskrit  ;*  and  I  are  still  recognised  as  vowels  and  have 

their  proper  ^«^^«  a7\  al,  and  thus  VdrJc  could  be  intensified  to 
dark :  but  is  it  possible  in  Greek  to  regard  b€pK-o[xaL,  bibopKa 
as  gunated  or  intensified  forms  of  VhpaK  which  appears  in 
ebpaKov?  And  are  jSoXrj,  ^SeAos  gunated  from  the  V(3a\  in 
/3aA  A  CO  ?  Is  it  possible  that  mere  intensification  of  sound  can 
produce  a  vowel  which  is  totally  difierent  in  character? 

But  the  gnna  theory  breaks  down  even  in  Sanskrit  in  the 
case  of  roots  containing  a  nasal.  For  here  we  meet  with  forms 
that  apparently  have  lost  the  nasal  altogether,  and  we  find 
mata,   tata   by   the    side   of  the    roots   man^  tan.     By  what 


Sanskrit. 
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process  of  vowel-intensification  is  it  possible  in  Sanskrit  to 
produce  man  from  ma-fa  or  in  Greek  to  get  rer  in  retVco  (for 
T€vi(ii)  from  the  unnasalised  form  raros  ?  The  process  is  only 
explicable  on  the  h3"pothesis  of  nasal  sonants,  but  the  existence 
of  such  sounds  was  unknown  to  the  supporters  of  the  guna- 
theory.  We  have,  however,  already  seen  that  in  words  like 
€7ra6ov,  raros,  etc.,  the  a  represents  an  original  nasal  sonant, 
and  that  in  e.  g.  ebpaKov  the  pa  is  the  Greek  amplification  of  the 
original  liquid  sonant  r.  In  these  instances,  therefore,  it  may 
be  just  possible  to  admit  the  (/tina-theory,  the  liquids  or  nasals 
in  these  groups  playing  precisely  the  same  part  as  the  semi- 
vowels in  the  roots  ttlO,  ttvO. 

Thus  we  may  compare  the  series — 

cbpaKOv  bipKOfjiaL  8e8opKa, 

€TapLOv  ripLvo)  TOftrj, 

with — 

€7:l0ov  TTetOco  TriiTOiOa, 

^kvOov  €\€v[d)(ropLaL  dXriXovOa. 

In  each  case  the  first  column  shows  the  pure  sonant  or  semi- 
vowel, the  second  its  f/ifna,  formed  by  the  addition  of  e,  the 
third  its  vrddhi  formed  by  adding  0. 

But  in  the  case  of  roots  not  containing  a  sonant  or  semi- 
vowel, what  are  we  to  say  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  weakest 
form  of  the  roots  of  Trero/xat,  €)(aj,  et-/xt  (  =  ea--/>{,t)  are  ttt,  a-)(,  a-. 
By  what  process  can  these  be  gunated  or  intensified  to  Trer,  itoTf 
(Tcx,  f  o",  as  the  phenomena  of  the  language  require  ? 

It  is  in  fact  in  the  case  of  roots  of  this  class  that  the  theory  Curtius' 
of  vowel-intensification  breaks  down.  A  signal  instance  of  its  ^^^^  ° 
failure  is  to  be  seen  in  Curtius'  Greek  EijjrnoloQjf.  Curtius 
theoretically  sets  before  himself,  the  aim  of  arriving  at  a  root 
which  shall  be  the  ideal  unit  of  a  group  of  related  words: 
])nt  in  practice  he  is  reduced  to  accepting  double  roots  such  as 
K€A,  KoA  :  /3€X,  /3aA  :  r/567r,  rpaTr,  etc.  (6r.  E.  p.  54).  The  only  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  priority  of  one  form  over  another  can  be 
determined  is  the  purely  em})irical  one  of  supposing  that  form 
to  be  most  original  which  a})})(}irs  in  the  greatest  number  of 
the  related  words,  and  even  this  leads  to  difficulties  such  as  that. 
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of  supposing"  jQaA  to  be  the  root  of  ejSaXov,  but  oreA  that  of 
the  similar  form  kcrraX-qv. 

The  origi-        The  question  cannot  be  solved  without  an  enquiry  into  the 

nal  vowels.  jj^jQi^ej.  of  \^^Q  original  vowels.  Curtius'  theory  of  the  priority 
of  the  a  and  its  '  splitting '  into  the  later  sounds  e  and  o  has 
been  already  stated  (p.  ^6),  and  we  have  seen  good  reason  for 
rejecting  this  view  and  holding  that  the  original  language 
possessed  all  three  vowels  «,  e^  o,  the  two  last  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  no  distinct  written  symbol  to  represent  them  in 
Sanskrit. 

Now  roots  containing  the  semivowels  i.,  u  can,  as  far  as 
graphic  representation  goes,  have  only  one  development  in 
Sanskrit,  inasmuch  as  there  is  only  one  vowel,  «,  to  be  prefixed. 
The  fuller  form,  therefore,  oi^/ric  can  in  Sanskrit  only  be  ^rec 
(^  =  raic).  In  Greek,  however,  where  e  and  o  are  kept  distinct, 
we  get  beside  AtTr  the  two  forms  Acitt  and  AotTr.  With  this 
triple  gradation  or  Ablaut  the  facts  of  Sanskrit  are  not  really 
inconsistent ;  raic  in  that  language  represents  both  AetTr  and 
AotTT,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  supposing,  the  facts  of 
kindred  languages  being  consistent,  that  this  triple  Ablaut  is 
primitive,  and  represents  a  phenomenon  which  existed  in  the 
original  Indo-European  language. 

New  Let  us  now  state  the  more  recent  view  of  the  nature  of 

roots^  ^      roots  which  has  superseded  that  of  Curtius. 

Roots  present  themselves  to  us  under  two  main  forms,  the 
full  or  strong  form,  and  the  reduced  or  weak  form.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  moreover  the  full  form  in  its  turn 
exists  in  two  different  shapes,  one  containing  the  vowel  e,  the 
other  the  vowel  o. 

Classifica-       Roots  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

tion  of 

roots.  I.  Roots  which  terminate  in  a  semivowel  (z,  u)  or  in  a  nasal 

or  liquid  (m,  n,  r,  I). 

II.  Roots  containing  a  semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid  followed 
by  a  consonant. 

III.  Roots  not  containing  a  semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid,  and 
ending  in  a  consonant. 
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Those  roots  which  do  not  contain  a  semivowel,  liquid,  or  nasal,  and  which 
do  not  end  in  a  consonant  (e.  g.  in  Greek  6t},  ara,  8a})  may  be  for  the  present 
ignored. 

Now  all  the  roots  wliicli  admit  of  the  above  classification 
contain  in  some  of  their  forms  the  vowel  e,  and  are  then  said 
to  be  strong  or  fall  roots.  In  other  forms,  however,  this 
vowel  is  expelled,  and  they  are  then  called  weak  or  reduced 
roots. 

As  soon  as  the  theory  of  nasal  and  liquid  sonants  is 
admitted,  it  becomes  at  once  clear  that  these  sounds  (r,  I,  m,  n) 
play  exactly  the  same  part  in  derivation  and  inflexion  as  the 
semivowels  i,  u.  The  full  form  of  a  root  containing*  any  one 
of  these  sounds  will  also  contain  an  ^,  as  e.g*.  Treu^,  8ep/c.  The 
reduced  form  will  expel  the  e  and  we  shall  get  e.g.  ttu^,  8/)k, 
which  last  is  written  in  Greek  6paK,  the  liquid  becoming 
sonant  before  the  consonant.  In  the  full  form  the  semivowel 
or  liquid  is  consonantal,  having  no  sound  of  its  own  apart  from 
the  vowel  e ;  in  the  reduced  form  the  semivowel  or  liquid 
becomes  sonant  and  acts  as  a  full  vowel.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  giving  the  following  proportion,  n^vQ  :  nvQ-^ 
bepK  :  bpaK  (Stk). 

But  in  precisely  the  same  way  we  have,  in  Class  III,  the 
full  root  TTer,  the  reduced  root  ttt,  the  last  being  only  pro- 
nounceable and  therefore  only  appearing  before  a  vowel  (e-Trr- 
6-firjv).     We  may  therefore  say : — 

7T€vO-€TaL   :   (-7TV0-6lJLr]V=^7r4T-€TaL        :     (-TTT-UfJi-qV. 

=  bepK-oiiaL   :   e-bpaK-ov  (^-brK-ov). 
The  parallelism   of  the  liquids  and  nasals  with  the  semi- 
vowels is  further  exemplified  by  the  absence  of  any  roots 
containing  in,  nn,  im,  tim,  ir,  nr.     For  i  and  u  are  not  vowels 
in  the  same  sense  as  a,  e^  o:  like  w,  n,  /,  r  they  are  merely 

*  coefficients,'  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  vowels  proper, 
and  only  one  may  succeed  the  vowel  in  the  root.  We  may 
have  roots  of  the  form  i:€vO,  but  not  of  the  form  ttiv,  ttvjjl. 

The  relation  of  the  two  forms  tt€vO,  ttvO  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained,  as    by   Sclilciclier,  by  saying    that  the   former  is  a 

*  dynamical  intensification  '  of  the  latter,  an  alteration  made 

q  2 
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for  the  purpose  of  expressing  changes  in  meaning,  as  e.g. 
between  the  present  irevOoixai  and  the  aorist  kiivOoixiqv  :  rather 
the  reduced  form  of  the  root  is  to  be  considered  as  parallel 
to  the  fuller  form,  the  variation  being  connected  with 
change  of  accentuation.  Where  the  accent  rests  on  the  root 
we  have  the  full  form,  e.g.  ireLOcov,  where  it  shifts  to  the 
termination,  we  have  the  reduced  form  as  in  TnOutv.  But  it  is 
only  in  comparatively  few  cases  that  the  accent  as  we  find  it 
in  Greek  or  any  other  derived  language  ofiers  an  adequate 
explanation  :  and  to  understand  the  law,  accent  must  be  taken 
to  mean  the  original  Indo-European  accent,  which  has  been 
most  closely  preserved  in  Sanskrit  (v.  Chapter  xi). 

We  may  proceed  to  illustrate  the  law  of  vowel-gradation  in 
roots  as  follows.  In  non-thematic  presents  (i.  e.  those  pre- 
sents in  which  the  termination  immediately  follows  the  root 
without  the  intervention  of  a  connecting  vowel),  we  find  a 
variation  between  the  full  and  reduced  forms  of  the  root  which 
is  determined  by  the  '  weight '  of  the  inflexional  termination. 
The  terminations  of  the  singular  are  '  light,'  and  in  this  case 
we  get  the  full  form  of  the  root,  and  the  root  is  accented.  The 
terminations  of  the  plural  are  '  heavy,'  and  we  get  the  reduced 
form  of  the  root  with  the  termination  accented. 

Thus  et-/xt     Sanskrit  e-mi         plural  t-fxev     Sanskrit  i-mds. 

In  fhe  two  last  instances  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  reduced 
form  corresponds  to  the  loss  of  e  in  t-ywei/. 

es-t      Sanskrit  ds-ti  s-unt  Sanskrit  s-dnti. 


€(TIX^V 


sumus 


s-mas. 


Again  in  the  perfect  the  evidence  of  all  the  related  lan- 
guages goes  to  prove  that  originally  the  singular  had  the  full 
form  of  the  root  with  the  accent  on  the  root,  while  the  other 
numbers  showed  the  weak  form  with  the  accent  on  the 
termination. 

Thus  from  the  root  hheiigJi  Sanskrit  '/hJmj  we  have — 
Sanskrit  sing,  (hii-hhoja)  plur.  bu-hhicj-imd. 
Gothic  hang  hug-tim. 
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From  the  root  vert,  Sanskrit  Vvrt  (turn). 

Sanskrit  sing,  vavarta  plural  va-vrt-imd. 
Gothic  va)'J)  vaurj-2im  (where  aur=r). 

In  Greek  the  form  of  the  singular  has  gradually  encroached 
on  the  plural,  but  in  Homer  we  find  instances  surviving  of  the 
original  formations,  e.  g. : — 

sing.  Tri-TTOiO-a  plural  i'Tri-ind-ixev. 

€-OLK-a  €-LK-TOV. 

ixi-^ov-a  ,  fxi-ixa-jjLev. 

olb-a  tb-fx^v. 

Fuller  instances  of  this  and  similar  alternations  will  be 
given  later  on. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  alternation  of  the  ftdl  and 
reduced  forms  of  roots.  But  we  saw  above  that  the  full  root 
itself  appears  under  two  forms,  one  showing  the  vowel  e,  the 
other  the  vowel  0.  It  remains  to  consider  the  relation 
between  these  two  forms. 

By  the  theory  of  vowel-intensification,  as  stated  by  Schlei- 
cher, a  form  like  Xoltt  in  XikoLira  is  considered  as  a  raising  of 
the  form  AetTr  in  AetTro).  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing any  priority  of  one  form  over  the  other.  Each  type  is 
peculiar  to  certain  special  inflexional  formations,  the  form 
with  e  (e.g.)  to  the  present,  that  with  0  to  the  perfect  indica- 
tive, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  is  less 
or  more  original  than  the  perfect ;  both  have  continually 
coexisted  side  by  side,  and  any  support  that  may  have  been 
given  to  the  intensification  theory  by  the  supposed  develop- 
ment of  the  ^-sound  from  the  ^-sound  is  destroyed  by  the 
proof  of  the  original  existence  of  both  sounds,  which  we  have 
given  above. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  give  no 
certain  explanation  of  the  alternation  of  6^  and  0.  A  difference 
of  i)itch  has  been  suggested  as  the  cause  of  variation,  but  this 
has  never  yet  been  proved.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  in 
certain  formations  now  one  vowel  aj)i)ears,  now  the  other, 
according  to  fixed  rules ;  but  any  explanation  such  as  was 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  reduced  roots  is  at  present  imat- 
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tainiible.  The  two  must  for  practical  purposes  be  ranked 
together  as  parallel  forms,  neither  having  a  claim  to  stand 
forth  as  the  one  root  or  unity  of  the  group  of  words  in  which 
they  appear,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

And  indeed  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  relation  of 
the  reduced  to  the  full  forms  of  the  roots.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  reduced  forms  as  originating  in  the  expulsion  of  e  from  the 
strong  forms,  but  this,  though  convenient  in  explaining  the 
theory,  is  not  strictly  correct.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the 
reduced  root  is  of  later  origin  than  the  strong  roots.  Like 
them  it  appears  from  the  first  in  certain  definite  formations 
under  definite  rules,  and  as  such  must  rank  as  original  and 
primitive.  The  appearance  of  the  weak  root  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  accentuation,  for  its  occurrence  is  accompanied 
by  a  shifting  of  the  accent  from  the  radical  syllable  to  the 
termination.  Apart  from  any  assumption  of  the  priority  of 
the  full  roots,  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  roots,  which 
have  not  the  e  or  o  of  the  full  form,  as  weak  or  reduced  roots. 

It  is  clear  that  the  theory  stated  above  is  inconsistent  with 
any  attempt  to  regard  the  root  as  a  single  unity  common  to  a 
group  of  related  words,  and  we  must  rather  suppose  that  the 
root  exists  from  the  first  in  three  distinct  forms,  two  of  which 
are  strong,  the  third  weak.  This  complete  Ablaut  or  grada- 
tion of  three  sounds  does  not,  however,  exist  in  all  cases,  and 
not  in  all  of  those  which  exhibit  the  alternation  of  e  and  o. 

In  the  case  of  other  groups  of  words  we  can  only  discover 
two  roots,  the  strong  root  characterised  by  a  long  vowel  (Qt]^ 
cTTd,  h(i)j  XdO),  and  the  weak  root  characterised  by  a  short  vowel 
(Oe,  (TTd,  bo,  XdO).  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  Ablaut  is 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  laws  as  those  given  above. 
Thus  the  alternation  in — 

Ti-d7]-fjiL  rl-de-fjiev, 

8t-86i)-/xt  bi-bo-ixeVy 

ta-Td'fJiL  tcrrd-jjiev, 

is  clearly  completely  analogous  to  that  in  el-ixt,  l-ix^v^  es-t, 
8-unt.  And  again  the  Ablaut  XdO-ojxai  :  eXdd'-ov  is  parallel  to 
that  in   7T^v6-€TaL  :  ii^vd-oixrjv.      The  only  difference  is  that 
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the  Ablauts  belong  to  a  different  series, — -n^vderai  to  what  is 
knowTi  as  the  ^-series,  icrTdixi  to  the  ^-series,  btbcoixL  to  the  0- 
series,  Tidrnxt  to  the  ^-series.  This  will  be  illustrated  below  at 
greater  length. 

Before  passing  on,  we  may  notice  a  class  of  forms  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  contradict  the  theory  given  above. 

In  verbs  belonging  to  what  in  Sanskrit  grammar  is  called  Aorist- 
the  first  class,  i.  e.  those  in  which  the  stem  of  the  present  P^"®^^^^^- 
tense  is  identical  with  the  verb-stem,  we  find  a  divergence  of 
treatment  in  Greek.  In  the  case  of  roots  belonging  to  the  e- 
series  the  thematic  presents  of  this  class  regularly  contain  e, 
and  we  have,  e.g.  Aeyco,  rpifj-co,  ^epo),  (f)evy(ji),  ixivco,  (tt^i\(jl>,  etc. 
Similarly  in  Latin  we  have  lego^  fero,  tero,  tremo^  etc.,  and  in 
Gothic  corresponding  forms  in  i,  giha,  sniva,  7iima,  steif/a,  etc. 
In  Sanskrit  the  corresponding  forms  show  of  course  an  a 
[b  hard  mi)  ^ 

Corresponding  to  these,  in  them.atic  presents  of  the  a-,  e-,  or 
o-series  we  get  in  Greek,  e.g.  ^aya>,  kdOo),  Ka6co,  krj-yo),  (txi^yo), 
etc. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  are  a  group  of  presents,  appa- 
rently of  the  first  class,  which  show  a,  0,  e.g.  ayo),  ypa(f)(ii, 
yKd(f)(jo,  ixa\o\xaL^  a\o\xaL,  /3Aa;8o/xat,  odo[xaL.  In  Latin  we  get 
the  corresponding  types  ago,  cdfio,  scado,  each,  alo,  tago,  pago, 
scato,  olo,  lociuor,  in  Gothic  forms  with  a  (draga,  hlapa,  skaha, 
Jjvaha). 

Comparing  these  two  types,  we  get  on  the  one  hand 
Sanskrit  hlidrdmi,  Greek  (^t'pco,  Latin  fero,  Gothic  haira  ;  on 
the  other,  Sanskrit  djdmi,  Greek  ayco,  Latin  ago.  As  the  first 
type  answers  to  an  Indo-European  b/iero,  the  second  should 
answer  to  an  Indo-European  ago, 

De  Saussure,  however  (p.  159  sqq.),  comparing  the  isolated 
aorist  forms  fxaKelv,  Ta(p€lv,  (f)ay€Lv,  (pKab^lv,  is  ^of  opinion 
that  in  these  presents  quoted  above  the  root  a])pears  in  a 
reduced  form  :  that  the  true  present  of  the  root  'ay-  is  'dy-, 

*  De  SausH.,  Mim.  p.  159;    OHthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  V.  \^.  ii6;    Bruj^'maun,   Zum 
hcut.  Stand  der  Spiachw.  p.  112. 
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which  may  appear  in  'dyiojjiaL,  and  that  the  form  with  the 
short  vowel,  ctyco,  is  a  present  formed  from  the  aorist  stem, 
which  has  supplanted  the  true  present  with  a  long"  vowel 
(ayo)).  As  then  c^epco  corresponds  to  an  Indo-European  bkero, 
so  ayco  would  be  represented  by  a  form  d(/d,  which  has^ 
however,  completely  disappeared. 

But  if  these  presents  show  the  reduced  root  of  the  aorist  stem, 
we  should  expect  that  the  accent  would  fall  not  on  the  root, 
but  on  the  termination,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
Sanskrit.  We  have  there  two  classes  of  verbal  themes,  the 
first  with  the  full  root  and  the  accent  on  the  root  (paroxytone), 
e.g".  bAdrdmi  (Indian  first  class),  the  second  with  the  reduced 
root  and  the  accent  on  the  termination  (oxytone),  e.  g.  vicami 
(Indian  sixth  class).  This  latter  class  of  themes  existed  in  the 
original  Indo-European  language  side  by  side  with  the  former. 
In  Sanskrit  and  Zend  they  have  produced  both  present  and 
aorist  forms.  In  Greek  there  are  no  oxytone  presents  ;  oxy- 
tone verbal  themes  are  only  found  in  the  aorist.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  verbal  themes  with  the  reduced  root,  when 
no  form  with  a  strong  root  exists  side  by  side  with  them,  bear 
in  all  save  accentuation  a  close  resemblance  to  the  aorist  type. 
Thus  by  the  side  of  ykv(l)€iVy  Kkveuv,  Xtreo-^at,  (TTi)(jeiv,  which 
are  classed  as  presents,  we  have  the  isolated  aorist  forms  hlKeiv^ 
iX[v)6€lv,  fxvKelv,  arvyeZv^  ^pay^elv  [^r\^eiv). 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  presents 
of  the  type  ago,  dyco  should  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  isolated  aorists  of  the  same  type.  They  agree  with  the 
aorist  in  exhibiting  the  reduced  root  and  only  differ  in  the 
accentuation.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  they  were  originally 
formed  from  the  aorist  stem  and  were  once  oxytone,  but  have 
in  process  of  time  taken  the  accent  of  the  ordinary  presents 
formed  with  strong  roots.  It  is  just  as  though,  by  a  contrary 
process,  €X(v)6dv  were  to  change  its  accent  and  approach  to 
the  present  type  €\{v)d€.iv  ^.     The  same  explanation  will  hold 

^  In  yev-€a9ai  and  e\-6jv  the  converse  has  actually  taken  place,  for  these  words, 
though  belonging  to  the  aorist  type  by  accentuation  and  meaning,  yet  have 
the  full  form  of  the  root  as  in  the  present  stem. 
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good  of  the  Latin  forms  like  cado^  ago,  tago,  joago,  etc.  (cf. 
the  strong  root  in  com-jpdg-es). 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  assuming  in  the  case  of  these 
aorist-presents,  as  they  may  be  styled,  another  form  (known 
as  the  imperfect-present)  exhibiting  a  full  root,  and  the  Ablaut 
ago  :  ago  will  be  precisely  parallel  to  the  Ablaut  Xddo} :  XdQeiv. 

This  theory  of  De  Saussure  has  been  accepted  by  Osthoff  {Z.  G.d.  P.,^.  1 16). 
Against  it  Hiibschmann  {Das  Indogermanische  Vocalsydem,  p.  3)  argues 
that  an  aorist  present  of  the  type  a^o  would  be  represented  in  Sanskrit  by 
*ijami  rather  than  *ajami,  and  that  therefore  the  aorist-present  must  be 
represented  in  Indo-European  rather  by  ago  than  by  ago,  and  would  substitute 
for  the  aorist  present  ago  and  the  imperfect-present  ago  the  two  types  ago 
and  ago,  corresponding  respectively  to  a  Sanskrit  *ajdmi  and  ijami. 

So  far  then  we  have  three  degrees  of  Ablaut,  two  strong  Two  forms 
and  one  weak.  But  further,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ^J^^^  ^^^ 
reduced  roots,  as  well  as  the  strong,  appear  in  two  distinct 
forms.  In  the  case  of  words  exhibiting  a  reduced  root  con- 
taining a  semivowel  or  liquid  or  nasal  sonant,  we  find  a 
variation  of  quantity  of  the  root  syllables  extending  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  which  must 
therefore  be  supposed  to  represent  an  original  variation.  In 
Greek  alone,  for  example,  we  get  the  same  reduced  root 
under  no  less  than  four  different  forms  in  (j)v-fxa,  c^u-o-ty, 
i-(pvF-r]v,  v7:€p-(f)F-La\os.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  is 
reserved  for  the  appendix  to  this  chapter  :  it  will  be  sufficient, 
here  to  state  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

In  every  reduced  root  containing  a  semivowel  or  liquid  or  The  secon- 
nasal  sonant,  the  semivowel  or  sonant  may  be  either  Ion"*  or  "^^^  , 

.         .  .  .    .  .  accent. 

short.  This  difference  of  quantity  was  originally  determined 
by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  'secondary  accent'  {nehenton) 
on  the  root.  The  root,  when  reduced,  in  no  case  bore  the 
main  accent  [hochloti),  but,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
syllable  in  the  sentence,  it  might  iiccpiire  a  secondary  accent 
which  was  weak  as  compared  with  the  accent  ])roper,  ])ut 
strong  as  compared  with  a  syllable  altogether  unaccented.  As 
in  the  case  of  a  polysyllabic  word  like  coultmpldiion,  the  first 
syllable,  though  not  bearing  the  main  accent,  is,  by  virtue  of 
its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  pronounced  with  an 
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emphasis  which  is  strong  as  compared  with  that  on  the  next 
two  syllahles,  though  weak  as  compared  with  that  on  the 
penult,  so  in  the  Indo-European  knidhi  the  first  syllable  will 
bear  a  secondary  accent  when  the  word  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  a  clause  or  verse,  which  will  be  absent  when  it  comes  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  In  the  first  case,  then,  the  semivowel 
will  be  long,  in  the  second  case  it  will  be  short.  The  first 
case  will  be  represented  by  the  Greek  kKvQi^  the  second  by 
the  Sanskrit  crudM,  the  Greek  havino-  extended  to  all  cases 
one  variety,  the  Sanskrit  having  extended  the  other. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  reduced  roots  containing  a  semi- 
vowel or  liquid  or  nasal  sonant,  we  may  conclude  that  there 
are  two  degrees  of  the  Ablaut,  one  with  a  secondary  accent 
(nehento?iig),  which  we  may  call  Ablaut  III,  and  which  has 
the  semivowel  long  (^,  it,  r,  J,  tu,  n),  the  other  altogether  un- 
accented (tonlos,  Ablaut  IV)  and  with  the  semivowel  short 
(^,  u,  r,  I,  m,  n).  There  is  also  some  evidence  that  there  was 
the  same  variety  of  the  reduced  root  in  the  case  of  words  not 
containing  a  semivowel,  Ablaut  III  showing  a  vowel  of  some 
sort  in  the  root,  though  the  root  is  not  accented,  Ablaut  IV 
having  no  root-vowel  at  all.    We  have,  for  instance — 

Ablaut  III.         Ablaut  IV. 


Vj)ed-,  j)od- 
\f  ed-  dd 

Sk.gen.pad-ds, 
l.-'E.  p9d-ds, 
f  Sk.  2  plur.  im- 
<       perf.  attd, 
I  I.-E.  9d-U 

j^d-         Zend/ra-M-a. 
Gk.  e7rt-/38-at. 
d-         (  Gk.  apt-a-Tov 
\     for  api-h-Tov 

V snei^Ji-  snigh- 
Vhheu-  bhil' 

snigli-    vt(f)a. 
him-       (f)V(TL^. 

Vster-  stf 

o 

j  arrpco-Tos  ) 
I  strd-tus    ) 

str-         (TTpaTos. 

But  further,  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  short  semi- 
vowels and  liquid  and  nasal  sonants  that  they  are  sonant  only 
before  consonants,  but  consonantal  before  sonants.  The  long 
sonants  and  semivowels,  similarly,  have  corresjjohding  conso- 
nantal forms,  viz.  ii,  uu,  rr,  IL  mm,  nn.    In  the  case,  therefore, 
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of  roots  containing  these  letters,  we  must  subdivide  further  as 
follows :  — 


Ablaut  III. 

Ab] 

.AUT  IV. 

I.  before 

2.  before 

I.  before 

2.  before 

sonants. 

consonants. 

sonants. 

consonants. 

Vb/ieu-     hhuu- 

hhu- 

Ihu- 

Uu- 

l-<^vF--t\v 

(pv-fJLa, 

VTT€p-cl)F- 

(aXos  (f)v-(TLS. 

Vster-      sfrr- 

o 

o     ' 

str- 

sir-. 

o 

Sk.  ti-stir-e 

(TTpCii-TOS, 

str-uo 

(TTpa-TOS 

(perf.  mid.) 

In  roots  which  do  not  contain  a  semivowel,  the  two  degrees 
of  the  reduced  root  are  not  distinguishable.  Thus  the  present 
ayo)  with  the  reduced  root  of  an  aorist  stem,  as  explained  above, 
belongs  to  Ablaut  III.  The  participle  eTraKro?  belongs,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  to  Ablaut  IV,  but  in  form  does  not  differ 
from  Ablaut  III,  because  a  form  like  iin-KTos  (which  would 
be  the  more  regular  formation)  would  not  be  recognizable  as 
belonging  to  the  same  verb. 

Again,  in  cases  where  Ablaut  II  contains  e  not  accom- 
panied by  a  semivowel,  this  e  cannot  disappear  before  a  con- 
sonant in  Ablauts  III  and  IV.  In  Ablaut  III,  for  instance, 
we  can  have  nothing  but  o-KeTrro?  and  sesstcs  (sed-tos)  from  the 
roots  (TKei:-,  seel-  with  Ablaut  II,  and  in  Ablaut  IV  o-kittos 
would  be  unpronounceable.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  there  is 
no  difference  between  Ablauts  II,  III,  and  IV. 

Where  the  second  Ablaut  contains  a  long  vowel  (as  in  the 
root  ord),  the  distinction  between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees 
may  be  preserved.  Thus  in  Ablaut  III  we  get  orraroy,  status^ 
with  the  long  vowel  shortened ;  in  Ablaut  IV  we  get  a-rvai 
(for  (TT-TV'Ui)  without  any  vowel  at  all.  The  relation  of 
ara-Tos  to  (tt-tv-(h  is  the  same  as  that  e.  g.  of  (Jh-tv-co  (for 
<f)v-Tv-u))  in  Ablaut  III  to  Ju-fu-o  in  Ablaut  IV.  In  fact  the 
characteristic  of  Ablaut  IV  in  all  roots  is,  wherever  possible, 
the  complete  absence  of  a  vowel. 

Ablauts  may  be  clabsificd  in  six  series,  according  to  the 
vowel  that  they  exhibit  in  the  second  Ablaut,  which  is  known 
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[CH. 


I.  The 

e-series. 


as  the  middle  degree  {Mittelshife).  We  shall  thus  get  the  six 
series  of  the  Ablauts  of  e,  a,  0,  e,  a,  0,  Under  each  series  we 
shall  expect  to  find  four  degrees,  but  for  any  root  to  appear  in 
each  of  the  four  degrees  is  rare. 


The  degrees  of  the  (^-series  are  as  follows  :- 
Ablaut  I.       Ablaut  II.     Ablaut  III. 

{Accented.)         {Secondary  Accent.) 


{Accented.) 

I.-E.  0 
Greek  w 
Latin  0 


Ablaut  IV. 

{Unaccented.) 

no  vowel. 


a  (?),  Sk.  I 
a 


VdJi 


ne 


iTi-drj-V  iTL-6€-fJL€V* 

6ri-(T0)  e-^e-/xez;. 

6r]-croixai  ^e-tjutej;. 

avd-dr)-ixa  Ti-Oe-fJiat. 

O-q-Kr]  i-6i-fxr]V. 

6i-To  (Sk.  ddhita). 

6€'T6s{Sk.kitds). 

In  the  third  Ablaut  we  find  in  Greek  forms  like  Oeros,  where 
a  comparison  of  the  other  languages  would  lead  us  to  expect 
rather  "^daros,  as  the  svarabJidHi  vowel  or  schwa  is  ordinarily 
represented  in  Europe  by  d^  corresponding  to  a  Sanskrit  i. 
Thus  we  have  in  Latin  cdtus^  ddtus,  status,  sdtiis.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  e,  in  ^exoy  and  similar  forms  in  Greek,  is  due  to 
the  7]  of  other  forms  of  the  verb,  just  as  the  parallel  form  hoTo^ 
(Lat.  ddtus)  owes  its  o  to  co  in  bibcoin  (M.  U.  iii.  101  ;   De  Sauss. 

145,179)- 

Ablaut  I  appears  in  Sanskrit  3  perf.  da-d/idu,  and  in  Gothic 

doms^  A.-S.  ddm,  English  doom ;  possibly  also  in  sacerdos  for 

^sacro-dho-ts.     Ablaut  III  is  seen  in  e.g.  Latin  credittis  for 
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"^credatus,  credetiis,  and  possibly  infa-c^facio  {Z.  G.  d.  F.  188). 

Ablaut  IV  does  not  appear  in  Greek  or  Latin,  but  is  seen 
in  many  Sanskrit  forms,  e.g.  da-dh-mdsi^  dha-t-tJids  (for 
dha-dh-tds),  etc. 

Howeyer  dadkmdsi  corresponds  in  almost  every  way  to  Tidefxev, 
which  therefore  probably  is  for  Ti-O-fxev,  the  e  being*  a  svara- 
hJidhti  vowel,  which  takes  that  form  rather  than  any  other 
because  of  77  in  other  forms  (compare  ta-T-qfJn  :  Xa-rdfxev  beside 
TLdrjfjLL  :  TidefJiev). 

Oea-fjLos,  Doric  rednos,  Locr.  OiO^oSy  seems  to  be  a  redupli- 
cated form  for  Oe-d-ixos.     Compare  8ea-/xo9  =  6e-8-juioj. 

IV. 


T. 

XL 

III. 

Gk.  acpiojKa 
CLveoovraL 

a(f)-i-r]-ixi 
a(P-L-r]-v 

a(f)-C~€-IJL€V. 
€-(Tav. 

ave(oa9aL 

ijaoj,  r]K€,  €-r]-K€ 

t-e-juat. 

(quoted  as  perf. 
forms  in  Herodian 
and  elsewhere, 

rifxa 

l-€-IJL7JV. 

t    f       t       t 
^TOS,   €7609. 

De  Sauss.  p.  140). 

Lat. 

se-vi 

sa-tus 

se-men 

serimus 

(  sero  (for 
(   si-s-o). 


(cf.  Germ .  Saat,  (for  si-s3,-mos), 
Engl,  seed)    (Z.  G.  d.  P,  245). 


Vde 


A.-S.  spowan^ 
Engl,  speed 
(where  #=orig.o) 


hihr]  (A.  105) 
€8770-6 

hia-(i7]-\xa 


ractior 


spGs  (?) 


bi-be-To. 

bi-CTLS. 
(TVV-be-TOi. 

bi-bi-acn 

(Xen.  A?i.  ^.8,24). 
jxeTpov. 

sputium  (?). 
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I. 


Vvreg    ^ppooye 

pmy-akios 

p(0X-fx6$ 

/'  '  ' 

V  aprjy   apa)-yrj 

apuay-os 
V{s)leg 


Optative  suffix  w. 


Vked 


II.  III.  IV. 

r\iii  (for  TjX'I^O    ^^^  ^^^'  ^^"io* 
rj-a-C  (Aeol.)- 
77-1/5  ^  (for  rjKTJ. 
adagium  (dgk, 

with  a  for  e 

from  Abl.  III). 

prjy-wixL  j  ippdyrjv,  payas  may  belong" 

priico.  \    either  to  Ablaut  III  or  IV. 
€ppr]ia. 
pT]yfxa, 

apriy-eiv, 
apri^€Lv. 

Xr\y-€iv 

Xri^-a) 

aX-Xr]K-Tos 

s-ie-m 
re-ri 

€Ke-K778-et 
ced-o 


Kayap6s> 

Xay-(ov. 

laxus  (Engl,  slack). 

€((t)-T-IX€V. 

s-i-mus. 


(  rS-tus. 
I  ra-tio. 

K€Kab-OVTO. 

\  cado(?). 


Vve.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  roots  (of  which  there  are 
not  a  few,  Hiibschmann,  p.  85  ;  De  Sauss.  pp.  o^^y-^yo)  which 
in  no  known  form  exhibit  a  true  Ablaut,  though  it  is  possible 
that  such  an  Ablaut  may  have  once  existed.  In  Greek  we 
get  arja-L  (for  a-fry-trt),  a-r]-TOv  {atrjrov,  2.  410,  is  abnormal), 
a-rj-fxevaL,  a-rj-ro,  a-rj-Ttj^,  in  Latin  ventus.  In  Greek  we  have 
a-€-vT€s,  but  here  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  is  not 
original,  but  due  to  the  special  tendency  in  Greek  and  Latin 
to  shorten  a  long  vowel  when  followed  by  a  semivowel  and  a 
consonant  (cf.  p.  183). 

Special  cases  of  irregularity  between  Greek  and  Latin  are 
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^a'ix€v  beside  he-tere  (but  the  connexion  is  doubtful),  T:evTr\- 
KovTa  beside  q^iinquaginta^  Opavos  heside/re?mm,  etc. 


The  typical  Ablaut  of  tbe  a-series  is- 

I.  11.  III. 

1-E.    0  a  9 

Greek  o)  ^  {v)  ^ 

Latin  o 


VstM 


IV. 

no  vowel. 


a 


a 


L-CTT-q-fML 

L-a-Ta-fJiai. 

(rr?j-(ra) 

€-(rTa-ix€V. 

c-a-TTj-cra 

l-a-TCL-vai. 

€-(TT7]-V 

k-ard-vaL. 

aT-q-jjLo^v 

<rTa-Lr]-v. 

(TV-<TTr]ixa     i 

o-ra-Tos  (Sk.  Mi-tds). 

ara-Trip, 

stare 

sta-tus. 

stator 

sta-tim. 

stamen 

sta-tor. 

sta-tio. 

Cf.Gotb.^^^, 

sistimus  (for  si-sta-mos). 

Engl,  stool 

stetimus  (for  se-sta-mos^ 

{(TTTlkr]), 

Cf.   €-(TTa-\X^v). 

which  may 

Cf     Goth,     stands, 

be  either  of 

(Engl.    stan(X)^     staths 

1st  or  2nd 

l-siath)',     O.H.G.  Stat 

degree. 

(Engl,     stead),    which 

• 

seem  to  be  of  Abl.  III. 

The 
a-series. 


Ablaut  IV  may  appear  in  ste-ti  by  metathesis  for  se-sti  (cf.  de-d-i)  and  is 
certainly  seen  in  Sanskrit  ta-eth-atus,  ta-sth-iis,  etc. 


Vtj/id  0 


(vvrf 


<j>rinC 

(jja-fx^v. 

hn 

i-(pa-(TK€, 

T,  pO(\)l]Tri<i 

€-(l)a-To. 

(f)rjfXLi 

(l)6.-(T0aL, 

'Hm 

(l)d-li€VO'i 
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I. 


II. 


fari 

fabula. 

fama. 


III. 

7ra\ai-(f)a-Tos. 
irpo-cfyacns. 

Cf)d-TL9. 

fa-teor. 


IV. 


fdtum  should  rather  be  '^fatiim  (cf.  datum,  status),  but  has  been  assimilated 
to  the  first  conjugation. 

Vgd  or  gm. 

jBoilJLOs  (Bicarb  ^i^a-^oy 


(for  ^i/BnTs). 


*Jpldg 


Vsdr     (Tcopos 
V\ad 


epricreTO 

j3€(3riK€. 

iircBriTctip. 

jSrjfjLa. 

P€j3r]k6s. 

77X17  y  77 
plilga 

(r€(rdp(os 

Xrj^et 
Xrjcrci 
XTJcropLat 

Xekrjde 


(Bi^dadcov. 
/3t/3a(rts. 


€^€TT\dyr]. 

(  €^€7T\dyr}a-av  (may  be 
t       Ablaut  IV). 

plango  (for  jplag-no). 


craipeiv, 
(T€.(Tdpvia. 


^XaO 


e. 

Xd6€To. 

XeXaOicrOaL. 

XiXacTTaL, 
Xa-v-O-dvo), 
a'Xa(r-Tos  (X.  261). 


^  PiPdri  occurs  as  3  sing,  in  a  Laconian  epigram  in  Pollux  4.  102,  and  is 
an  alteration  of  Curtius  for  the  MS.  ^ifiauri.  OsthofF  accepts  ^i-fiav-ri,  which 
he  conceives  to  be  an  alteration  of  l3i-0cv-Ti,  I.-E.  ai-qem-H  (with  a  strong 
root  of  e-series),  the  a  of  Pi0avTi  being  due  to  that  of  ^iParov,  Pipafxev,  etc. 
(where  a  =  m).  The  3  plural  would  be  PiPavrt,  like  iffravTi.  But  if  the 
root  is  aem,  the  third  plural  should  rather  be  ai-am.-rUi  =  pi-Pfi-avTi.  ^i^avn 
may  have  followed  the  analogy  of  loras  (  =  l-ara-VTs),  as  has  been  the  case  in 
&i^6.s{Z.  a.d.P.f.  375  n.)- 
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I.  II. 

wOdy  T€6oL>yfxevo9,  6r\yei. 

(Doric  form  in  Ori^is. 

Hesych.).  O-qyavi]. 

vtcLk. 


III. 


IV. 


v/. 


sna 


Vjjd 


rrjKiti 

€TaKr\v. 

Trjyavov 

TaK€p6s. 

Tr]K€b(av, 

vafjos 

natare. 

vcLfxa 

natrix. 

vaoros. 

Ndta?. 

nare. 

panis 

TTaTeojJLai. 

pabulum 

Travia. 

pastor 

airda-Tos. 

pavi. 

The  last  two  may  belong  to  the  o-series. 


Vpd^ 


TTT^yvvfjiL  iTTayrjv. 

{pango  (for 
pag-no), 
pac-iscor. 


We  may  perhaps  add- 


a 


a 


coKvy,  ocior 

Scupedius 

ciconia 

cano. 

rodo 

rado. 

scopae 

scapus 

scapulae. 

(t)fX09 

amarus. 

Kial^T] 

labi. 

But  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  belongs  to  the  d- 
or  (J-BerieB.  In  igndru.n  beHide  's/yun  (which  \h  everywhere  else  invariable) 
there  may  be  8ome  confusion  with  the  y/fjen  or  by  metathegis  gnc  in  e.  g. 
yv-fj-aioi. 
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o- series. 


o-senes. 
The  type  is  :- 


I. 


Indo-European  b 
Greek  ua 

Latin 


0 


II. 


III. 


IV. 

No  vowel. 


0  9 

0)  a  (?)  „ 

0  ^  „ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  here  the  two  first  degrees  everywhere 
coincide. 


I  or  II. 


III. 


IV. 


'Jdo, 


(  Sanskrit 

bCba)fii 

blboixev 

<       deva-t-ia 
I  =deva-d-ta. 

ibiboi 

ibibo(rav. 

buxrci} 

€boix€V. 

e6a)K€ 

€b0T€. 

bibdiKa 

^bov. 

b(i)Tr\p 

^boaav. 

b(OT(ap 

biboraL 

b&pov 

boL-qv. 

b&TLS 

bolfx^v. 

otSo/xat. 

boTrip. 

bocris. 

baveC^u). 

donum 

danunt 

de-d-i. 

donare 
dos 

datus 
dator. 

{ 

de-d-imus 
(cf.  ste-t-i). 

datio. 

The  0  in  tlie  third  Ablaut  in  Greek  is  due  to  the  a;  of  other  forms,  but  the 
proper  representative  of  the  Schwa  is  preserved  in  havu^M,  cf.  Sanskrit  a-di-ta 

=  ddOTOS. 


VgO 


jSoiTidvcLpa 
(Bcaroop 


fBoTOV. 

TTOvkv^oreLpa, 
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I  or  II. 

III. 

IV. 

irapLJSQTLs 

ftorrip. 

^OTCLVT]. 

poa-Ls, 

alyL(3oTos. 

(TV^oa-iov. 

TTpo^arov. 

7Tp6pa(rLs» 

Here  again  the  a  of  Ablaut  III. 

is  only  preserved  in  irpo^arov,  rrpoPacris. 

Vpo  (drink),  it  cava)  (Aeol.) 

TTOTOV 

TTtrO). 

776770)  Ktt 

iriTTOTaL 

irioixai. 

TT&jJLa 

TTOTOS 

ttWl. 

/  77^0-0), 
TTLTTiO-KCi),       fl'Om 

afXTTOiiTiS 

TTOfXa 

a    form  p-y- 

710,   etc.,    (K. 

,     Z.xxvii.420). 

potor 

7700-19. 

potus 

7707779. 

potio 

770T7]9. 

poculum 

TTOTTipLOV. 

^    potare. 

The  forms  in  the  fourth  column  seem  to  come  from  the 
fourth  Ablaut  of  \/pd  increased  by  y.  The  relation  of  libo, 
Sanskrit //i'/^am  is  doubtful.  The  Ablaut  poi-  (Sanskrit  pdy- 
dna)  :  pi  will  be  related  as  k{(T)-iri'V  to  e((r)-t-/jiei/. 

Vpo  (guard)  uSi-v 


\/kd 
Vrpuiy 


x^FojO 


Ti(iip.a 

cos,   K(Ji'VOS 

rpcuyo) 

T€TpaiKTaL. 
Tpdi^OVTai. 

i-Fui(T(. 


TTO-LfJLriV. 
TTO-CflVT]. 

catus. 


€Tpayov. 
Tpdyrjfxa. 


I    €lv0(TC(f)vW09 
-J  (^  =  (i;-FoO-(TL- 


It    2 
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^  series. 


6^-series. 


This  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all,  both  in  roots  and 
suffixes.     The  type  is  : 


I.       ] 

1  and  III. 

IV. 

Indo-European  o 

e 

No  vowel. 

Greek                 o 

€ 

}> 

Latin                  o 

e 

)j 

o^os 

1X0) 

{ 

€-(Tx-ov,  (rx-€tz^, 
to-xo)  (for  si-sgh-o). 

€TTOXn 

0^0  S 

€X€o-(l)Lv  (Hesych.). 

ox^ojiai. 

TOKOS 

€T€KOV 

TLKTO)  (for  Ti-TK-O)). 

T€TOKa. 

yfroyos 

yj/iy  oi. 

aiJi(f>L-i'TT(i) 

{ 

€TT-€~(n:-0-Vy 

(nr-ia-dai,  k-a-iT-icrOaL. 

TTOTTji  TTOTIXOS 

iriTopLai 

{ 

TTT-ea-OaL,  i-irT-OfX'qv, 
-Trt-Trr-co. 

(pofSos 

^ijSoixat. 

oxf/ 

eiTos. 

TToiravov 

Tfi(T(rco  (for 

TTcqio)). 

opyavov 

€pyov. 

(TKOTIOS 

o-KiTTTicrdai, 

XOTTOS 

XiiTOi. 

poFos 

piFoi 

€ppvY}v(  =  k-(TpF-r]v). 

XoFri,  olvo-yoF-os 

X^fo) 

KC-XV-Tttt. 

60F69 

eu. 

bibopK€ 

bipKop,ai 

cbpaKOV^  bpOLKitiV. 

<f>6pos,  (popect),  ) 

(f)6pT0S                 ) 

(jyipo). 

ay  op  a 

ayipovTO 

{ 

ayp-6pL€Vos,     of.    o/^tJ 
y-V'p-iS. 

dorepoTT?} 

aa-TpcLTTTeiv. 

bpoixos,  bibpofxe 

^bpapLOv. 

^pOfJiOS 

f^pipLOD. 

bopd 

b€p(o 

bebappiivos. 

6po(pri,  opocpos 

ipiifxi). 
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I. 

II  and  III. 

IV. 

TTTOpOS 

iirrapov. 

TpOirid),  TpOTTOS,  TpOTTrj, 

rirpocpa 

>•    TpilTO) 

(  TiTpafjLpiivos,  Tpairia-- 
\       Oai, 

biicpOopa,  (pOopd, 

(pOopOS  (f)6€pO) 

(pOaprjvaL,  €(j)0apix€vos. 

iypriyope 

kyepSi 

kypiorOai. 

'iTTTrrj/xoAyot 

dixikyco. 

/30X77 

I^ikos 

^aXciv,  jSaAAco. 

\6yos,  crvkkoyrj, 

etAox 

a   Aeyo). 

\6)(^os,  a\o)(^os 

Aexoy. 

IxoKiir] 

/uteATTO). 

kAotttJ,  K^KKoc^as 

KAeTTTCO 

KAttTTeVre?. 

(BovKoKoi 

KeAerat 

e/ceKAero. 

(TToKos,  oToArj 

oreAw 

€(TTaK}xai^  o-raAeVres. 

yovq,  yovos,  yiyova 

yeros 

yiyvoiiai^  yeya/xer. 

Kara-Kovd 

€Kavov. 

TTarpOKTOVOS,  ^KTOV€ 

Krercu 

KTajXCVOS,   €KTaVOV. 

(povos 

Trec^arat,  eirecpve. 

fi^fjiova 

{Jiivoi 

fxiixafjiev. 

povrj 

p.iv(i> 

jutjuroo. 

■ITOVOS 

Trero/xat. 

rove's,  Tovr\ 

rerw 

raro9,  rirarai. 

bofjios 

Se/otco. 

v6p.os,  vop.r\ 

vepLoi. 

TTOpLir-q,  'n€TTOlX(pa 

Tre/xTTco. 

Topiri,  ro/Lto? 

rifJiVQ} 

€T€TIJ,0V. 

AotTTos,  AcAotTre 

AetTTco 

ikLirov. 

(rroi;(OS 

o-retxo) 

€aTl\OV,   (TTiyOi. 

TOl)(OJ 

Tet)(09. 

aAotrri? 

aA(trT]9 

dkLTelv. 

OtO€ 

ftoo/iat 

Ibixev,  Ibdv. 

t:€ttol6( 

TT^iOu) 

kni'niBp.ev,  TTLOia-OaL. 

ol/xoj 

cTfxt 

tp.iV. 

(TTTOVb-q 

O-TTCVSCO. 

flKTjKovda 

eA€T;(^)a-o/j,at 

ijKvOov. 

(l)ivy(ii 

^(pvyov. 

aKoAovOoy 

KiKivQos. 
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Latin  instances  are  comparatively  rare,  but  we  may  notice 
toga  :  tego — moneo  :  mens — noceo  :  nex^  etc.  Most  of  the  known 
instances  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  on  the  Grammatical 
Function  of  Ablaut. 


a-senes.  ct-series. 

The  type  is  : — 

I. 

Indo-European  a 
Greek  d 

Latin 


II  and  III 


a 


a 

V 

a 

w 

a 


IV. 

No  vowel. 


Kvvayo'S 


ay(t>3  0L^(a,  rjyayov 


ambages,  coagulum     aypos. 
exa(g)men  ago,  agilis,  ager. 


o-yixos  (o-y-jutos), 
where  o  may  be 
prothetic;  cf.  San- 
skrit y-?/2<^^. 


070?,  eiraKTos  probably  belong  to  the  third  degree,  which,  however,  here 
cannot  differ  from  the  second  (p.  235). 


bi-br]F-€ 

b7]F'L0V 


ba~L(o,b€'bav-iJi€V09     bvrj  (bF-rj). 

bd'TjraL,  bdos,  baU. 

aiTo,  ab  po-situs. 


This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Osthoff  of  the  Latin  prefix  po-  {Z.  G.  d.  P. 
25,  ilf.  U.  iv.  340). 


fJLrjKOS,  \Xi]KL(TTOS 


[  [jLaKpos,  ixaoraroV) 
<       fJiaKebvos. 
{  MaK€bov€s,  cf.  macer. 

aW€L,  aldoixevos, 
aW'qpf  atdpr], 

aestus,  aestas 


Tjfcos,  avoroas  (Aeol.)  \ 

ecos  (Attic  meta-      (  avpiov. 


\  Idus  (day  of  the  full 
>      moon). 

J  lOapos. 


thesis) 
ripi. 

yiyrjOe,  yiyaOc 
(Pindar) 

gavisus 


i  Aurora. 

f  yatco,  yavpos» 
)  gaudeo. 
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IV. 


r.r  I  Katco,  Kav(ra). 

KTiraL  <      , 

clavis,  Kkdis  claudo. 

So  in  the  verbal  suffixes  -/xat,  -crai,  -Tat,  -arat,  -}jli,  -o-t,  -rt, 
-em. 


o-senes. 


The  type  is  : — 


I. 


II  or  III. 


Indo-European  0 

Greek 

Latin 


0 

0)  o 

0  0 

OTTCtiira,  0770)777/  0\j/€TaL,  6(T(Te(T6ai, 

ivoiirrj 


IV. 

No  vowel. 


\^od  (hate)      odi,  exosus 
\/od  (smell)    oScoSe,  oboibri 

€V(abr]s 
s/or  opcope 


\/vor 


op(i)p€LVy  (opa 
7rpa)L 


fodi 


0777],  OfJLlXa. 
6(T(T€. 

oculus. 

odium,  odiosus. 
o^et,  d5ju.7i. 
olere,  olidus,  odor. 
6p(T0,  opix€vos. 
wpop€,  opvvTai. 
(jopro. 

oritur,  ortus,  origo. 
opovrai,  ovpos,  opdoi. 
TTpO,  irpOfJiOS  TTp'iv. 

pro  (lengthened   as 

a  monosyllable). 

odere,  fossus,  fossa. 

/  XacTKOti 
(for 
KaK- 

-(  (TKw), 

^kaKov, 
XeXa- 
\   Kvla. 


loquor,  locutus 


6Kitiki 


j  oAetrat,  ouAo/xeroy, 

(   d\tK€(,Vy  oKiTljp. 
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I.  II  or  III  IV. 

6lJL(0lJL0K€  OfJLOVlJLaL,  OjJiVVIJLL. 

aVCOfJiOTL 

o)\ivr]  ulna  (?). 

Roots  with       \Ye  may  now  ffo  on  to  consider  some  special  points  in  con- 
constant  .  .";.,,      7i  p     ,n 
long  vowel,  nexion  with  the  theory  01  Ablaut. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  heavy 
roots  (i.  e.  those  of  the  long  vowel  series)  where  the  long  vowel 
remains  permanent  and  is  never  reduced.  This  fixity,  however, 
may  be  a  later  development  superseding  an  original  Ablaut. 
Such  roots  are,  for  instance,  \^ve  in  a-?]/xt  (given  above),  Sanskrit 
I'dli  (third  singular),  Vple  in  Sanskrit  prdsi,  irXrJTo,  plmus, 
etc.,  \/sne  in  vrjixa,  nevi,  Gothic  nejjia,  O.  H.  G.  ndjan.  Com- 
pare the  whole  group  of  words  connected  with  re-rpr/-rat, 
p-qraip,  a-iJirj-Tos,  bi-Crj-ixevos,  Ki-yj\-p.€vaL,  and  ^/xt-,  semi-,  San- 
skrit sdmi ;  ixr\v,  mmsis,  Gothic  mena,  Sanskrit  mds,  in  none  of 
which  do  we  find  any  cognate  form  with  a  short  vowel,  or  at 
any  rate  a  short  vowel  that  is  certainly  the  representative 
of  a  primitive  short  vowel. 
Confu-  A  second  point  to  notice  is  that  owing  to  the  existence  of 

series.  ^^^  Same  vowel  in  different  Ablaut- series,  the  series  tend 
eventually  to  get  confused  with  one  another.  Thus  the  fact 
that  the  vowel  that  amplifies  a  nasal  sonant  in  Greek  is  a 
tends  to  cause  many  words  that  really  belong  to  tbe  ^-series 
to  pass  to  the  ^-series.  Thus  x<^^^«^^  is  a  nasalised  present 
from  a  root  gJiend,  g^^^^-,  as  in  pre-hend-o^  but  it  has  passed 
entirely  into  the  ^-series  in  Ki^avba.  The  true  vowel  is  seen  in 
^eiaoixai  for  ^evhaoixai.  So  7rao-)(a),  eiradov,  irddos,  etc.,  might 
make  us  suppose  we  were  dealing  with  an  «-root,  if  it  were 
not  for  ireTTovOa,  tt^vOos,  T:eiao}xai  (Trei'^-crojuat). 

By  a  similar  confusion,  roots  of  the  (^-series  have  passed  into 
the  ^-series.  For  instance  the  Gothic  setiim  corresponds  to  an 
Indo-European  se-sd-m£m  (reduplicated),  which  regularly  be- 
came sedw£m.  In  sedmem,  however,  the  stem  was  naturally 
taken  to  be  sed-^  and  accordingly,  though  the  root  sed  belongs 
to  the  ^-series,  which  does  not  properly  show  e  in  any  degree, 
yet  a  long  ^  of  a  secondary  origin  comes  in  this  way  to  be 
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considered  as  an  original  Ablaut  of  the  ^-series.  It  is  by  the 
analogy  of  cases  like  this  that  we  get  forms  with  e  from  roots 
which  cognate  forms  show  to  belong  to  the  ^-series.  Thus  we 
have  \xrih-os,  ixrjo-Tcop,  O.  H.  G.  7)idza,  German  3Idss  by  the 
side  of  fxib-co,  modus ,  Gothic  rnita  :  [xip-fji-qp-a  by  fxip-Lfjiva : 
teg-ula  beside  tego  :  reg-tila  beside  rego,  etc.  E  also  appears 
in  the  (^-series  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  augment  with 
the  following  vowel.  Thus  Indo-Eui'opean  e-ed-a  =  eda,  San- 
skrit dda,  Latin  edi  (beside  edo),  (cf.  I.-E.  e-es-a,  Sanskrit  dsa, 
Greek  rja),  and  long  e  thus  appearing  as  an  apparently  regular 
member  of  the  <?-series,  it  was  but  a  further  step  to  introduce 
into  this  series  0.  For  0  :  e  was  a  regular  Ablaut,  and  e  :  e 
had  come  to  be  thought  one :  the  two  together  naturally  pro- 
duced a  triple  Ablaut  0  :  e  :  e.  Hence  ib-a)b-ri  (a  redupli- 
cated form)  from  the  root  ed. 

Once  more,  the  Ablauts  e  :  e  and  a  :  a  are  regular,  and 
these  by  a  natural  confusion  give  rise  to  an  Ablaut  e  :  a. 
Hence  perhaps  celo,  cdligo,  supercilium ;  slca  (said  to  be  for  "^seca^ 
cf.  sMspicio  beside  sitsjncio),  secarCj  saxum. 

Again,  6  appears  in  the  (^-series  by  a  different  process.  The 
nom.  sing,  of  consonantal  stems,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was 
formed  by  lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  accus.  stem,  without 
adding  s.  Thus  we  get  r)y€fjiaiv,  ?5cos  (Sanskrit  ace.  umsam), 
TTeidio  (stem  ends  in  -oiy  K.  Z.  xxvii.  371),  Sanskiit  gdus,  vak, 
pad.  Thus  we  should  originally  have  had  the  series : — 
Indo-European  nom..  pod ^  rcc.  podm,  gen.  pedds,  or  pdos  (hdos). 
cf.  Dor.  TTwy  Tioha  pedis,  7iQji^fra-hd-a. 

But  series  of  this  tyj)e  give  0  as  an  apparently  regular  member 
of  the  Ablaut  0  :  e,  \.  e.  the  ^-series.  Accordingly  on  this 
analogy  we  get  the  following  groups  : — 

iKXaiT-qv. 


Kkutyf/ 

Kkoirrj 

KXilTTOi 

(TKd^xj/ 

aKOTTiO) 

aKtTTTop.aL. 

77  a/>a/3  A  CO  a// 

ftki-niii. 

(jxiop,  fur 

(})6po9 

(p€pa). 

5a),  bu>fjLa 

bop-oi 

bepio). 

Tpuiirda) 

TpOTTOS 

rpi'niti. 

Tp(D)(^6.(t) 

TpOx69 

Tpexoi. 
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(TTp(0(l)d(jo  (rTp6(f)09  (TTpicfyoi). 

7T(i)XiofjLaL  TreAojuat. 

'ncaraoiiai  iroriofxaL  Trero/xat. 

V(i)iJid(jL>  vofxos  vejxoi). 

Cf.  mo-s,  me-tior,  [xirpov,  and  plbrare  beside  plere. 
There  are  other  cases  of  abnormal  relations  between  vowels 
which  are  certainly  not  original,  but  cannot  j^et  be  satisfactorily 
explained  (cf.  pp.  73-76). 
Thus  we  have  : — 

TTiXvapiaL    :  TreXdo). 

TTLTvrjiJLt      :  TTcrdvvviJLL. 

CrKibvilpLL      :    (TK€bdvVVfXl. 
KLpVrjpLL  :    K€pdvVVfXL, 

7TLcrvp€s      :  Aeol.  Tr^o-o-upej. 
vv^  :  nox,  Sanskrit  nahta^  Gothic  nalits. 

av(3ivv\kos  :  ovofxa,  nomen. 
opv^  :  Sanskrit  nahlid. 

yvvr\  :  Boeotian  /3 am  (p.  134). 

XvKos         :  Sanskrit  vfka,  Gothic  vulfs  (p.  1^7). 
kvkXos       :  Sanskrit  caJcrds,  Gothic  Jiwehla. 
fxvXr]  :  mola. 

There  are  also  instances  which  make  it  impossible  to  deny 
the  existence  of  Ablauts  a  :  0  and  a  :  e,  as  isolated  pheno- 
mena, but  we  can  in  these  cases  establish  no  general  law. 
Thus  we  have  : — 

:  KoA-a/3po9,  aper  (Curt.  G.  E.  p.  ^7^)- 
:  Kaija^,  cavilla. 
cra(OT€po^,  sanus. 
\ayyd^(t). 
lidvvos. 

d(l)€vos,  cf.  ap-tus  :  op-timus. 
bibdcTKa)  (for  bt-haK-crKco). 

,  ilTOXJ/. 


ojSpLa 

KolSdkos 

(TOO 9,  a- 00),  (T(aos 

\oyyd(a),  longus 

[xovvos,  monile 

oixTTVT]  (opes  ?) 

doceo 

upupa 


But  eTToip  is  by  popular  etymology  connected  with  (itSittijs  (tiroyp  kirSirTrjs  twv 
avTov  KaKwv  Aesch.  Frag.  291),  and  upu2>a  would  be  by  assimilation  in  an 
onomatopoeic  name.  '   • 


orcus 


:  arx. 
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focus 

jocus 

ad-ol-esco 

pollere,  u-pil-io 

ot8/xa 

ot  zeros 

oLs,  ovis 

loqui 

domare 

portio 


fax. 

jacio. 

alere. 

Pales. 

aemidus. 


:  aeger. 

:  avilla,  avena  (but  see  p.  i(S7). 

:  ba}jiav. 
:  pars. 

In  some  eases  the  0  in  Latin  may  be  due  to  a  liquid  sonant, 
and  the  a  in  Greek  to  a  liquid  or  nasal  sonant. 

Cases  of  an  Ablaut  a  :  e  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ordinary  theory  are: — 

ardea  ;  ipoibios. 

Possibly  both  represent  an  original  rdi,  the  €  in  Greek  being  prothetic. 
aries  :   epLcpos. 

:  kveyK^iv    (for    k-ve-vK-^Xv^    implying*    a 

strong  Vv€k). 
:  merges. 
:  men-da. 
:  a-FeO-kov. 
:  pL€vai. 
:  festuca. 

:  her-ctum,  cf.  co-hors. 
:  /oteAay. 
:  re(t)mus,  eperjutoy. 

:     T€(T(Tap€S. 

In  few,  however,  of  these  cases  can  the  connexion  be  considered 
certain.  Many  contain  a  liquid  or  nasal,  and  the  treatment 
of  long  sonants  in  Latin  is  too  doubtful  for  us  to  express  any 
certainty  as  to  tlie  relation  ;  rafe,'i  may  be  for  rr^k'/ij  and  be 
related  to  the  long  -q  in  rpt?i/)7]s,  as  dcUus  in  creditus  to  TL-Ori-yn. 


nactus 

margo 

man-cus 

vas  {yad-) 

maneo 

fastigium 

hara 

malus 

ratis 

quattuor 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Accent. 

Import-  No  complete  and  consistent  theory  of  the  history  of  accent 

Accent  ^^  ^^^  Indo-European  languages  has  as  yet  been  attained,  and 
indeed  it  is  only  recently  that  the  question  has  come  to  be  of 
scientific  importance.  A  few  years  ago  the  fact  that  iroba  was 
paroxytone  but  irohos  oxytone  was  one  to  be  remembered  for 
the  purposes  of  exact  scholarship,  but  had  no  bearing  on  the 
theory  of  language  as  a  whole.  But  later  hypotheses  have 
connected  all  the  phenomena  of  Ablaut  and  inflexion  with 
those  of  accent ;  the  great  principle  known  as  Verner's  law  has 
illustrated  the  original  accentuation  of  the  North  European 
languages,  established  its  relation  to  that  of  South  Europe,  and 
shown  that  both  systems  are  to  be  traced  back  to  some  one 
system  prevailing  in  the  original  Indo-European  language.  It 
therefore  becomes  of  more  importance  to  ask  what  this  accent 
is  that  bears  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  system  of  accen- 
tuation in  Sanskrit,  for  instance,  is  so  different  from  that 
obtaining  in  Greek. 
Meaning  By  the  term  accent  in  its  widest  sense  we  understand  (i)  the 
relative  stress  or  (2)  the  relatiye  j)itc/i  with  which  the  different 
parts  of  a  word  or  sentence  are  pronounced.  That  is,  the 
question  of  accent  is  concerned  with  the  laws  which  apply  to 
the  synthesis  of  combined  sounds.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, in  dealing  with  the  different  letters,  that  they  do  not 
actually  exist  as  individual  sounds,  but  only  in  the  combina- 
tions of  the  spoken  language.  The  division  of  the  elements 
of  speech  into  syllables,  words,  and  sentences  is  partly  logical, 
partly  due  to  considerations  of  convenience,  and  only  in  part 
phonetic.     As   a  collection  of  mere  sounds,  language  is  not 
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divided  into  words  or  sentences:  this  division  results  only 
from  attending"  to  the  meaning  that  these  sounds  convey. 
But  the  division  into  syllables  is  more  entirely  a  phonetic  Exspira- 
question.  If  sentences  were  uttered  with  the  same  force  ^^^  . 
throughout,  the  question  of  a  division  into  syllables  would  not 
arise.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  different  elements  that 
compose  any  group  of  sounds  are  uttered  with  various  degrees 
of  force,  which  can  be  infinite  in  number.  It  is  this  that  we 
mean  by  the  exspiratoiy  accent,  which  depends  on  the  stress, 
the  degree  of  energy  or  strength  of  voice  with  which  a  sound 
is  pronounced. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  also  a  variation  in  the  tone  or  Chromatic 
pitch  with  which  different  syllables   are  pronounced.     This  ^^^^^  ' 
variation  consists  in  a  raising  or  lowering  of  the  pitch  of  the 
voice,  and  constitutes  the  musical  or  chromatic  accent. 

No  Indo-European  language  employed  exclusively  either 
the  exspiratory  or  the  chromatic  accent,  but  one  or  other 
always  predominated.  In  the  classical  languages,  for  in- 
stance, the  main  principle  of  accentuation  was  musical,  and 
hence  the  name  Trpoo-wSca  given  to  accent.  In  the  languages 
of  North  Europe  the  principle  was,  as  in  our  own  language, 
exspiratory,  though  of  course  differences  of  pitch  were  also 
employed.  In  a  language  like  French  the  distinctions  of 
stress  are  less  marked  and  the  syllables  are  nearly  uniform. 

The  questions  whether  the  accent  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  Accent  in 
identical  in  nature,  how  far  the  accent  is  to  be  considered  ^^^f^  ^^ 
purely  exspiratory,  how  far  chromatic,  and  how  we  are  to 
reconcile  accent  with  the  phenomena  of  quantity  and  rhythm, 
are  too  complex  and  too  much  disputed  for  us  to  enter  into 
them  at  any  length  here.  But  we  may  remark  that,  if  the 
accent  were  purely  chromatic,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
tendency  should  have  arisen  to  draw  back  the  accent  from 
the  end  of  the  word,  or  how  it  should  have  come  to  stand  in 
Buch  close  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  Ablaut. 

The   importance  of  a  consideration  of  accent  in  the  com-  Grimm'tt 
panHon  of  the  Indo-Euro})ean  languages  can  best  be   illus- 
trated by  the  princi2)lc  known  as  Vomer's  law.     The  law  of 
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the  permutation  of  consonants  between  the  languages  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Europe  was  formulated  by  Jacob 
Grimm,  and  established  a  fixed  relation  between  the  con- 
sonantal sounds  of  German  and  the  classical  languages  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  which  here  represent  the  original 
Indo-European  language.  Where  Greek  and  Latin  show 
Aspirates,  German  shows  Mediae  ;  where  Greek  and  Latin 
show  Mediae,  German  shows  Tenues  ;  where  Greek  and 
Latin  show  Tenues,  German  shows  Spirants  or  Fricative 
sounds. 

The  results  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : — 

I.-E.  Tenues       k,   t,    p    =z  Germ.  Spirants  h,    th,  f. 
I.-E.  Mediae      g^   d^    b    =i  Germ.  Tenues     k^    t,   p, 
I.-E.  Aspirates  gh^  dh^  hh  =  Germ.  Mediae    g,    d,    h. 
The  By  the  word '  German,'  we  understand  the  original  German 

languages,  language.  The  German  or  Teutonic  languages,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  34),  fall  into  three  groups — the  Gothic,  the 
Scandinavian,  and  the  West  German.  The  first  two  may,  for 
philological  purposes,  be  classed  together  as  East  German. 
Of  these  Gothic  is  phonetically  the  type  of  the  original 
German  language.  It  was  divided  into  the  languages  of  the 
East  Goths  or  Ostrogoths,  and  the  West  Goths  or  Visigoths. 
Of  the  language  of  the  Ostrogoths  there  are  no  remains. 
The  language  of  the  Visigoths  is  known  through  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Bible  of  Ulphilas  (a.  D,  311)  ;  it  still  survived  to 
some  extent  as  a  spoken  language  in  the  Crimea  till  the 
1 6th  century. 

The  oldest  remains  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  (p.  34) 
date  from  the  13th  century.  These  languages  are  closely 
akin  to  the  Gothic. 

The  history  of  the  West  Germans  is  complete  confusion 
until  the  conquest  of  Britain  in  the  6th  century.  Eleven 
main  tribes  are  to  be  distinguished — Lombards,  Burgundians, 
Bavarians,  Alemanni,  Franks,  Hessians,  Thuringians,  Angles, 
Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Frisians. 
East  and  In  the  first  instance,  West  is  distinguished  from  East 
man!  ^^'''  German  by  the  inflexion  of  the  verb.     The  East  Germans 
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formed  the  2n(i  sing*,  pret.  of  strong*  verbs  in  -t  (namt,  gaft)^ 
the  West  Germans  in  -i  (ndmi^  g(^li'^\  but  from  the  beginning* 
of  the  literary  period  other  distinctions  begin  to  appear.  The 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Frisians  from  the  6th  cen- 
tury is,  for  political  reasons,  distinct.  The  remaining*  lan- 
guages have  three  periods,  distinguished  as  Old,  Middle^  and 
New. 

The  Old  High  German  period  extends  to  iioo  a.  d.,  with  High  and 

a  literature  of  g-losses,  g'lossaries,   ecclesiastical   translations,  ' 

o  '    o  '  '  man. 

hymns,  and  some  popular  poetry  among  the  Franks  of  the 
upper  Rhine,  the  Alemanni,  and  Bavarians.  The  Lombards, 
Burgundians,  and  West  Franks  became  completely  Roman- 
ised, and  their  languages  disappear. 

In  the  German  district  proper  during  this  period  we  find 
in  operation,  though  only  partially  and  unequally  a  Lautver- 
Bch'iebung  or  mutation  of  consonants.  It  took  place  most 
completely  and  earliest  in  the  South  (High  German),  less  and 
less  towards  the  North  (Low  German).  The  Low  German 
dialects  are  the  least  changed,  and  most  nearly  represent  the 
original  German  language. 

Thus,  disregarding  dialectic  differences — 

t  initial  becomes  in  H.  G.  the  fricative  -s;  (=  tz)\  e.g. 
Low  G.  teiJin  =  H.  G.  zehn.  Medial  and  final  t  becomes  a 
spirant  which  is  written  z  but  pronounced  sharp  s  (Germ.  sz\ 
This  change  took  place  about  600  a.  d. 

k  medial  and  final  becomes  in  H.  G.  the  spirant  ch ;  e.  g. 
Low  G.  spreken^^Yi,  G.  sprechen. 

p  medial  or  final  becomes  y  in  all  H.  G. ;  e.  g.  Low  G. 
schajj^  H.  G.  schaf. 

h  andy  remain  unaltered. 

M  gradually  passed  to  d  in  H.G. ;  e.g.  hr other  became 
hruder. 

d  became  H.  G.  t.  In  the  intermediate  districts  k  and  y, 
p  and  h  are  not  distinguished. 

Middle  High  German  embracoa  the  period  from  11 00  A.  D. 
to  the  T4th  century;  New  High  German  the  period  since 
that  time. 
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Exceptions      Having-  defined  the  term  '  German  '  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
law  "°^"^  ^  exceptions  to  Grimm's  law,  which  are  threefold.     We    have 
first  special  combinations  of  consonants.    Indo-Em'opean  sJc^  si, 
sp  are  '  protected '  by  the  hard  spirant  s,  which  remains  un- 
changed ;   the  following  hard  mutes  do  not,  as  by  Grimm's 
law,  become  the   corresponding  aspirated  mutes,  but  remain 
unaltered.     Again,  in  the  special  case  of  the  Indo-European 
combinations  M,  pt,  the  k  and  p  by  Grimm's  law  become  k  and 
jf  respectively,  but  the  following  hard  dental  is  unchanged 
(K.  Z.  xi.  161  ;  Paul  und  Braune  Beitrdge,  5.  S?)^)- 
Grass-  Another  class  of  exceptions  fall  under  the  head  of  Grass- 

law,  mann's  law  (K.  ^.xii.  81) :  by  which,  in  the  apparently  anom- 

alous cases  like  Sk.  duhitar  (=:Goth.  dauMar),  Sk.  bandh  (  = 
Goth,  hindafi),  it  is  shown  that  the  Indo-European  stem  began 
and  ended  with  an  aspirate,  but  that  in  the  derived  languages 
the  double  aspirate  in  the  same  syllable  was  not  tolerated,  and 
accordingly  I.-E.  hJiendli-  became  Sk.  handh-,  Gk.  irevO-  (for 
<f)€v6-  in  irevOepos,  Treto-jua),  Lat.  of-fend-ix,  and  Goth,  hind-en, 
quite  regularly. 
Verner's  A  third  class  of  exceptions  comes  under  the  law  enunciated 
by  Verner  (K.  Z.  xxiii.  98  sqq.),  which  explains  those  cases  in 
which  sonant  mutes  g,  d,  h  in  the  German  languages  cor- 
respond, not  to  the  aspirated,  but  to  the  hard  mutes  k,  t,  p  in 
the  Indian  and  Indo-European  languages.  We  have,  for 
instance,  Germ,  tegu-  =  I.-E.  dekem,  Germ,  modar  =  I.-E. 
mdtar,  Goth.  bairand=Sk.  hliaranti. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  these  excep- 
tions, that  it  may  be  clear  that  they  are  neither  few  nor 
unimportant.  , 


law. 


A.    German  g  —  \.- 

•E. 

,L 

German. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

saga  (saw) 

seco. 

sagjan  (say)  \ 
A.-S.  secgan           j 

hveiTc 

insece. 

}?egna-(thane)  ( 
A.-S.  J>egn                 j 

riKVOv. 
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German. 

Goth,  hals-aggan 

(curve  of  neck) 

A.-S.  angan      (arrow- 
head) 

B.    Germ,  d  =  I.-E.  t. 

]7ri(ija      \ 
A.-S.  ]?ridda     j 

Goth,  fadi-    (in    com- 
pounds 
bruj?-fadi, 
bridegroom) 
fedvor    ) 

A.-S.  feover    J 

and-  (opposite) 
A.-S.  andswerian 

andja  (end) 
A.-S.  ende 
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Sanskrit.  Greek. 
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ayK(av 


Latin. 


ancus. 


trtlya 


like  )      .. 

y  pati 


tertius. 


catvdras 

anti 

anta^  antya 


TTocrts. 


T^crcrapes 


avTL 


quatuor. 

ante. 

antiae. 


C.    Germ,  d  =  I.-E.  p. 

Germ,    sehan^   A.-S.    seofon    (seven)   =    Sk.    saptan^  kiiTa, 
sept  em. 

But  we  have  also  cases  of  variation  in  consonantal  change  Variation 

within  the  limits  of  the  same  root.  in  the  same 

root. 

(i)  I.-E.  /^=Germ.  h  and  ^. 

(joth.  taihun  (A.-S.  tyn)=ioiKa^  (leceni\  but  from  the  same 

root  comes  a  noun  te(ju^  Goth,  tuju^  O.H.G.  -zhj^  A.-S.  -t'uj^ 

Eng.  'ty  (in  Iwen-fy). 

So  Germ,  hauha,  A.-S.  heah  (high),  N.H.G.  hoch. 

hauga  (heap)  (N.Il.G.  hiig-el). 

Germ,  teuhan,  Goth,  tiuhan  =  duco  (N.H.G.  ziehcn). 

tuga,  O.II.G.  A.-S.  heretoga,  N.H.G.  Herzog. 

Germ,  fanhan,    subst.  fanga         N.H.G.  fang. 

slahun  |  slaga  sehlag. 

A.-S.  slcdn     fA.-S.  slaga. 
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}  - 


Sk.  cvdgura     ^Kvpos  socer. 


€KVpa 


socrus. 


German.  Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

O.H.G.  swehur 

A.-S.      sveor 

O.H.G.  swigar     )  c^^  -l 

AC,  >      =     Sk.  cvacru 

A.-o.      sveger     j  ^     ' 

(ii)  I.-E  ^=Germ.j&  and  d. 

fraj^jan  (understand)     subst.  froda     A.-S.  frod. 
soJ?a  (satisfying')     sada     cf.  satur,  sat,  satis. 
lei)7an  (go)     A.-S.  li-S  (limb)     A.-S.  Isedan,  lad. 
(iii)  p  and  h  have  coalesced  in  most  German  languages,  and 
we  therefore  do  not  find  the  same  variation  in  the  case  of  the 
labials. 
Variation-       Particularly  is  the  same  variation  noticeable  in  conjugation  : 
tion.     ^     ^^6  German  surd  fricatives  and  sonant  mutes  which  answer  to 
Indo-European  surd  mutes  so  divide  themselves  in  conjugation 
that  all  present  forms  (infin.,  pres.  indie,  conj.,  imper.,  part.) 
and  the  singular  of  pret.  indie,  show  surd  fricatives,  all  other 
forms  sonant  mutes. 

A.    I.-E.  /6=Germ.  h  {kv),  g. 

In  the  following  list  Anglo-Saxon  forms  are  given  to  illus- 
trate old  German. 


N.  H.  G.  Pres.  inf.  A.S,   i  sing.  pret. 

schlagen  slean  (strike)        sloh 

lean  (abuse)  loh 

hlehhan  (laugh)   hloh 


seon  (see) 
[■feolan  (hide) 


sehen 
lefehlen 

(commend) 
gedeihen 

(grow) 
lelJien  (lend) 
Ziehen  (drag) 
jliehen  (fly) 

B.    I.-E.  t,  =  Germ.  }?,  d, 
Engl,  quoth        cwe'San 
werden{U-      \^^^^^^^ 

come) 


]7eon 

lihan 

teon 
fieon 


i 


seah 
fealh 

1?ali 

lah 

teah 

fleah 

cwse^ 
year's 


I  plur.  pret. 

slogon 
logon, 
hlogon. 
ssegon. 

fulgon. 

]?igon 

[ligon]. 

tugon 

flugon 

cwse'Son 
vurdon 


Past  pt. 

sliigen. 


)?egen. 

togen. 
flogen. 

cweden. 
vorden. 
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I  sing.  pret.    i  plur.  pret.     Past  pt. 

snidon      sniden. 


sna'S 
sera's 

sea*S 


scridon. 


sudon        soden. 


N.H.G.        Pres.inf.A.S. 

schneideji  (cut)   sniSan 

schreiten  )       .^^ 

/     ...  Vscri-San 

(walk)  ; 

seiden(sQQt\ie,  \      ,y. 
)  'I  seo-oan 

cook)  j 

It  is  clear  that  these  variations,  which  run  through  the 
Old  Northern,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Frisian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old 
High  German  languag'es  cannot  have  originated  independently 
in  each.  The  sphere  is  too  limited  and  definite,  and  the 
acoustic  difference  too  small,  for  analogy  to  come  in.  So  that 
where  we  find  them  in  one  language  we  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing them,  even  though  not  actually  found,  for  the  other 
members  of  the  group.  It  is  true  that  the  variation  is  un- 
known to  Gothic,  which  has  the  surd  fricatives  throughout ; 
but  Gothic  in  other  respects  has  a  tendency  to  uniformity  un- 
known to  the  other  Germanic  languages. 

The  difference  then  must  go  back  to  a  period  before  the 
separate  existence  of  the  several  German  languages ;  and  the 
explanation  of  the  valuation  in  conjugation  must  also  be 
the  explanation  of  that  in  individual  word-forms,  i.  e. 

tehan  beside  tegu  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
dahana  (infin.)  beside  slagana  (past  pt.). 

hropar  beside  rnodar  in  the  same  way  as  kvejjana  beside 
kvedana. 

Now  the  Indo-Earopean  system  of  verb  inflexion  depends 

upon : — 

(i)  Difference  of  termination. 

(ii)  Difference  of  root-vowel. 

(iii)  Presence  or  absence  of  augment  and  reduplication. 

(iv)  Difference  of  accent. 

Now  take  the  following  groups  of  primitive  German  forms  : — 

kve|7ana  kva)?  kvalum         kvedana. 

slahana  si  oh  slogum  slagana. 

li)?ana  laip  lidiim  lidana. 

Here  the  t<irminations  of  kv(:]>ana  and  /crcilaiia  urc  the  snme,  l)ut 

the  conKonanls  different ;  therefore  the  variation  in  the  con- 

bonantti  cannot  depend  on  (i). 

s  % 
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S)lahana  has  a  sbort,  §l6h  a  long  vowel ;  but  the  con- 
sonant is  the  same ;  therefore  the  variations  cannot  depend 
on  (ii). 

They  cannot  depend  on  (iii),  as  this  will  not  account  for 
change  in  non-verbal  forms ;  and  we  should  have  expected 
the  same  form  throughout  the  preterite,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

Therefore,  by  the  method  of  exhaustion,  it  must  depend 
on  (iv). 
Verner's         But  this  can  also  be  proved  inductively — the  law  that  results 
law.  being   this :     Where   in   Sanskrit   the    accent    is    on   the   root 

syllable^  we  have  in  German  surd  fricatives  at  the  end  of  roots  ; 
where  the  accent  falls  07i  the  termination ^  we  have  sonant 
mutes. 

We  may  illustrate  the  laws  in  the  system  of  verbal  inflexion 
as  follows  : — 

A.  Where  the  root  is  accented  in  Sanskrit ;  in  German 
we  have  surd  fricatives  in  the  corresponding  conjugation. 


Sanskrit 

pres.  indie.          = 

German 

pres.  indie. 

bheddmi 

li|7a. 

bhedasi 

li]7is. 

bhedati,  etc. 

li]?i]7. 

»          »3 

pres.  potential    = 
bhedeyam,  etc. 

5) 

JJ 

pres.  conj. 
li]?au,  etc. 

J)          5) 

pres.  imp.            = 
bheda,  etc. 

3J 

53 

pres.  imp. 
Ii]?,  etc. 

}}          J) 

pres.  part.  act.    = 
bhedant— 

)> 

33 

pres.  part.  act. 
lij?and — 

»           3> 

verb,  subst.         = 
bhedana 

J5 

33 

infin. 
li}?an. 

ii              » 

perf.  ind.  sing.  = 
bib  he  da 
bihheditha,  etc. 

3) 

55 

pret.  ind.  sing, 
laij?. 
laist. 

B.  Where  the  termination  is  accented  in  Sanskrit,  in  German 
We  have  sonant  mutes : — 

Sanskrit  perf.  ind.  plur.  =      German  pret.  ind.  plur. 
bihhidimd  lidum. 
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libJiidd  liduj?. 

hihJiidus  lidun. 

Sanskrit  perf.  potent.       =  German  pret.  conj. 

hihliidijdm^  etc.  lidjau,  etc. 

„     „     perf.  part.  pass. 

hJi innd  [  =  lh  id?i a)  lidana. 

The  same  principle  underlies  the  relation  of  s  and  z  (r)  in 
the  German  languages.  For  an  Indo-European  s  is  repre- 
sented sometimes  by  s,  sometimes  in  Gothic  by  a  z,  which  in 
other  German  languages  is  r.  The  conditions  determining 
the  appearance  of  the  sonant  z  (r),  instead  of  the  surd  s,  are  the 
same  as  those  which  determine  the  appearance  of  ^,  ^instead  of 
^,  J?.  E.g.  A.-S.  edre  answers  to  aicris  for  ^ausis,  but  ndse  to 
7iastis,  mus  to  Sk.  mus. 

Also  in  conjugation,  we  find  A.-S.  cedsafi,  ceds,  curon^  coren, 
where  s  and  r  alternate  on  the  same  principle  as  /i  and^,/  and 
d  above. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  the  division  of  syllables  all 
consonants  go  with  the  preceding  vowel,  e.  g.  fad-ar,  fin]j-an. 
We  may  illustrate  this  division  by  comparing  the  English 
pronunciation  of  mag-nan-im-it-y  with  the  French  ma-gna- 
ni-mi-te. 

Further  illustration  of  the  operation  of  Verner  s  law  is 
reserved  for  a  foot-note^. 

^  (a)  Individual  cases  are — 

Sk.  mdtdr  Germ,  modar. 
pitdr  fadar. 

snufa-(cf.  vvos,  nnrus)  A.-S.    sn^ru. 

^atd  {i-Kar6-v^  Germ.  hund. 
catrarns  fedvC^r. 

gaptdn  (iirrd)  Bcban. 

Further — 

Bk.  ketn  (appearance)  Germ,  haidu       A.-S.  hud   (-hood). 

dntara  aiij)ara  (jSer  (other). 

antdr  inter  undar  under  (under). 

dti  vfj/raa,  an-a-ti-        anadi  ened. 

(b)  In  SanMkrit  caugativen  the  at^cent  fell  on  tlie  8i]fBx  :  the  same  was  tlie 
CMe  in  the  German  causativefl,  e.  g.  :  — 

hlnjj^jan  (t*)  make  to  lan^jh)  from  hlahjan. 
hangjan  (to  hang,  tram.)      from  liaulutn  (intrans.) 
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It  may  be  observed  that  the  foregoing*  account  depends  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Sanskrit  in  the  majority  of  cases 
represents  the  original  Indo-European  accent ;  but  this  bypo- 

fra-vardjan  (to  destroy)         from  fravair]>an. 
sandjan  (to  send)  from  sinj^an  (to  go), 

nazjan  (to  save)  from  nesan  (Germ,  genesen). 

laizjan  (to  teach)  from  lisan  (to  know),  cf.  de-lirare. 

And  generally  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  German  causative  with  h,  ]>,  8 
as  final  vowel  of  the  root. 

(c)  Strong  verbs  in  German  correspond  to  the  first  and  fourth  Indian  classes, 
which  accent  the  root  syllable.     Accordingly  the  Indian  termination  -t  corre- 


sponds  to  a  German  d,  e.  g. : — 

German  3  sing,  jpres.  ind. 

berid 

=        Sanskrit  hhdrati. 

2  'plur.  'pres.  ind. 

berid 

=                        bhdratha. 

2  plur.  pres.  conj. 

beraid 

=                       hhdreta. 

^  plur.  pres.  ind. 

berand 

=                        hhdranti. 

{d)  The  Sanskrit  ending  -td 

of  the  parti  ciph 

;  corresponds  to  a  Germ 

-da,  e.  g.  :— 

Sanskrit  damitd 

Gothic  tamida 

English  tamed. 

sdditd. 

satida 

sated. 

matd 

munda. 

jdtd 

kunda 

German  kind. 

^rutd 

A.-S.  hliid 

English  loud. 

Compare  the  participial  forms  Jcaldd  (cold),  root  gel-,  aldd  (old,  cf.  alius), 
dauda  (dead). 

(e)  Words  formed  with  the  suffix  ti  are  sometimes  oxytone,  sometimes 
barytone  in  Sanskrit.  We  find  a  corresponding  variation  of  the  dental  in 
German. 


Thus  :— 

ga-qum-)7i 

Sanskrit  ffd-ti. 

ga-baur-})i 

js/hher 

cf.  bir-th. 

But  sa-di 

^/se 

cf.  seed. 

ga-mun-di 

Sanskrit  mati 

cf.  mind. 

spodi 

Sanskrit  sphdti 

cf.  speed. 

skor-di 

cf.  Greek  Kap-cris. 

An  extension  of  Verner's  law  has  been  made  by  Bugge  (Paul  und  Braune, 
Beitrdge,  xii.  399),  who  maintains  that,  even  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
original  k,  t,  p  are  sometimes  represented  by  German  g,d,b,  instead  of  by  the 
regular  h,  J>,  f.  Where  the  main  accent  originally  rested  on  the  first  or  second 
syllable  we  have  in  German  h,  />,  f,  but  where  the  main  accent  originally 
rested  on  the  third  syllable,  or  even  later,  we  find  in  German  g,d,b.  In  such 
words  the  first  syllable  was  pronounced  with  weaker  stress. 

Anglo-Saxon  distaef  (distaflf)  is  to  be  referred  to  original  dehsistabds  for 
pelisistahds,  where  J)eJis-  answers  to  Latin  tex-ere. 

Gothic  gra/r?atws  =  Latin  communis,  and  both  are  to  b^  referred  to  an 
original  kommoinis :  in  similar  instances  German  ga-  answers  to  Latin  com-. 

Gothic  gabri  (wealth)  is  not  to  be  referred  to  giban,  but  answers  to  the 
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thesis  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  given  above  and  will  receive 
further  justification  in  the  following*  pages. 

Phonetically  we  may  explain  Verner's  law  by  observing 
that  the  exspiratory  accent  and  the  surd  consonant  alike  re- 
quire a  strong  stream  of  breath.  Where  tlierefore  the  exspi- 
ratory accent  existed,  there  was  sufficient  volume  of  breath  to 
maintain  the  surd  consonant,  but  where  the  exspiratory 
accent  was  wanting,  the  surd  consonant  became  the  cor- 
responding voiced  consonant,  which  requires  less  emphatic 
utterance. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  almost  exclusively  of  the  accent  Syllabic 
which  falls  upon  a  particular  syllable  of  the  word,  and  which 
we  may  therefore  call  the  '  Syllabic  accent.'  And  it  is  no 
doubt  in  this  sense  that  we  most  frequently  use  the  term, 
when  we  speak  e.g.  of  the  accent  of  avrjp,  komo,  mankind. 
But  besides  this  there  is  the  '  sentence-accent '  which  falls  on  Sentence 
some  particular  word  in  a  sentence,  so  that  this  word  is  to  the 
surrounding  words  what  in  the  case  of  syllabic  accent  the 
accented  syllable  is  to  the  surrounding  syllables.  Further,  in 
both  these  cases  we  are  using  the  word  accent  in  an  absolute 
sense  ;  we  are  speaking  as  though  there  were  but  one  accent 
in  every  word  or  sentence.  But  we  may  also  use  the  word  to  Ennptto^i 
express  the  relative  stress  laid  on  different  syllables  of  the  Xeheyiton. 
same  word  or  on  different  words  of  the  same  sentence.  In 
the  words  ''  manipuldris^  ^  cbnfempldtion,^  e.g.  the  main  accent 
or  '  hauptton^  as  the  Germans  call  it,  is  on  the  penultimate 
syllables ;  but  the  first  syllable  in  both  cases  has  an  accent 
which  is  relatively  strong  as  compared  with  that  on  the  next, 
though  relatively  weak  in  comparison  with  that  on  the  penult. 
This  latter  may  be  called  the  secondary  accent,  or  in  German  the 
'  nehenton!  Both  these  accents,  the  haupiton  and  the  nebcntoii^ 
must  be  taken  account  of  in  any  general  theory  of  the 
subject. 

Latin  cojia,  i.  e.  ga-abl  =  co-opi-a.  Regularly  Latin  co{m)-  should  be  repre- 
sented by  Oerman  ha[m)-,  as  in  Gothic  hansa  (crowd),  whence  are  nan;cd 
the  Ilanfe-iownH. 

Anj^lo-Saxon  ffeae  (mod.  English  gowk)  is  related  to  kukkv^,  and  points  luick 
to  an  original  German  konkugdn. 
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It  may  be  noticed  that  the  hauptton  or  main  accent  is  an 
important  part  of  the  word  or  sentence  in  which  it  occurs. 
According  as  the  syllabic  accent  rests  on  one  or  another  sylla- 
ble, the  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed.  In  English  ^  con- 
vert^ means  one  thing,  ''convert I  another,  and  the  same  principle 
runs  through  all  Indo-European  languages  (cf.  Tpo^os,  Tpoxos, 
Sanskrit  Mdras,  b/iards).  The  position  of  the  syllabic  accent 
also  determines  whether  the  word  is  intelligible  or  not ; 
assist,  e.  g.  is  meaningless,  assut  intelligible,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  same  would  have  been  true  in  Greek,  e.g.  of 
avbpo9  instead  of  avbpos  ^.  But  precisely  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  sentence-accent.  '  Give  me  that  hook '  has  a  totally 
different  meaning  according  to  the  place  of  the  sentence- 
accent,  while  '  it  is  raining '  with  the  accent  on  the  first  word 
is  unintelligible  ^. 

The  part  played  by  sentence-accent  in  Greek  is  highly 
important.  The  most  common  case  is  the  alteration  of  the 
acute  accent  on  an  oxytone  word  to  a  grave  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence.  What  the  exact  meauing  of  this  alteration  may 
be  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  it  clearly  has  to  do,  not  with  the 
word  in  itself,  but  with  its  position  as  member  of  a  group. 
Another  case  is  the  difference  of  accentuation  in  enclitics  and 
interrogatives  (e.g.  rtj  but  rts),  the  word  in  both  cases  being 
precisely  the  same,  but  the  function  of  the  word  in  the 
sentence  differing.  But  above  all  we  may  notice  the  influence 
of  sentence-accent  in  the  three  groups  of  phenomena  known 
as  Enclisis,  Proclisis,  and  Anastrophe. 

Of  Enclisis  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on,  at  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  difference  of  Zevs  7]plv  and  Zev? 
i]\xiv,   7j€vs    €(ttl   and    Zevj  eVrt,  where  it   is  clear  that  the 


^  For  a  possible  instance  in  Greek  of  the  dijQFerence  in  accent  causing  a 
difference  in  meaning,  we  may  compare  the  story  of  the  line  in  Eur.  Or.  279 
l/c  fcvfidrcDv  ycip  avOis  av  yaKrjv'  opS),  where  the  actor  Hegel ochus  pronounced 
'^aXrjv.     (Ar.  Ban.  304.) 

^  With  regard  to  the  syllabic-accent  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  capable 
of  varying  its  position  even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  syllable — that  it 
comes,  e.  g.  much  nearer  to  a  following  media  than  to  a  following  tenuis ; 
contrast  seat  and  seed,  meat  and  meed,  leak  and  league. 
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varying  accentuation  is  due  not  to  anything  in  tlie  words 
themselves  but  solely  to  the  part  they  play  in  the  sentence. 
So  again  with  Proclisis^,  Oebs  cos  and  ws  9e6s  diifer  purely  in  Proclisis. 
the  position  of  the  words  employed.  The  Anastrophe  of  ^^la- 
prepositions  is  a  disputed  point,  and  this  again  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  on.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
influence   of  sentence-accent   in    irepl  (ro(f)Las    beside   aocjiLas 

TTepL. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  any  investigation  of 
the  question  of  accent  we  must  take  account  not  merely  of 
syllabic  but  also  of  sentence -accent.  We  can  now  go  on  to 
consider  in  detail  the  phenomena  of  accent  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Greek  language.  It  is  clear  that  to 
arrive  at  any  scientific  result,  we  must  be  guided  in  this 
department  by  the  same  principles  as  elsewhere.  We  must 
go  upon  the  supposition  that  the  system  we  find  in  Greek  or 
any  other  Indo-European  language  is  developed  from  the 
system  that  prevailed  in  the  original  language,  a  supposition 
which  is  proved  by  Vemer's  law ;  that  the  development  is  in 
accordance  with  strict  phonetic  law,  and  that  any  apparent 
irregularity  must  be  explained,  at  least  for  the  present,  by 
the  action  of  analogy. 

Now  the  system  of  accentuation  presented  to  us  by  Greek  is  The  law  of 
dominated  by  the  law  of  three  syllables.  By  this  law  the  syllables. 
acute  accent  or  haujMon  may  not  recede  farther  from  the  end 
of  a  word  than  the  antepenultimate,  or,  in  cases  where 
the  last  syllable  is  long,  than  the  penultimate  syllable.  In 
technical  language,  the  recessive  accent  is  limited  to  three 
syllables  or  three  morae,  a  mora  being  the  quantity  of  a  short 
vowel,  and  a  long  vowel  being  equivalent  to  two  morae.  To 
this  law,  which  is  otherwise  universal,  there  are  two  cases  of 
apparent  exception. 

(i)  In  the  case  of  words  with   a  trochaic  ending  the  acute 

'  It  may  be  noticed  that  proclisis  is  unknown  to  the  ancient  grammarians, 
whf)  jilwayB  accented  what  we  now  call  procliticH.  Tlio  name  waH  adopted  by 
Hermann  to  doHcrilje  the  practice  of  the  MSS.,  but  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of 
the  grammarians.     From  him  it  has  passed  into  modern  grammars. 
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accent  may  fall  on  tlie  fourth  mora  from  the  end,  e.g.  afcooro?, 
Tjneipos.  Of  this  exception  no  explanation  can  be  g-iven,  but 
there  may  be  noticed  a  certain  fluctuation  in  this  class  of 
words,  the  earlier  accent,  according-  to  the  grammarians,  con- 
forming" to  the  law  of  three  syllables  : — 
We  find,  e.g". : — 

TpoTTOiov  (Old  Attic)  beside  rpo-naiov  (New  Attic). 


axp^'109  (Homeric) 

axpeios  (Attic). 

yeAoto? 

yiXoios  (New  Attic). 

aypoiKOs 

aypoLKos  (Attic). 

6/xotos  (Homeric) 

ojuoto?  (Attic). 

ep^jixoj 

epr^juos. 

erotjuo? 

erot/xoy. 

Similar  cases  are  : — 

fxox0r]p6s 

pLoxOrjpos. 

TTOVTjpOS 

776v7]pOS. 

ayvLOL 

ayvia. 

opyvid 

opyvta. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  testimony  of  grammarians  is  con- 
tradictory, in  some  the  difference  of  accent  is  connected  with 
a  difference  of  meaning-,  e.  g*.  aypot/co?  is  variously  accented 
according  as  it  means  6  €v  r(J  aypio  oIkS)v  or  6  d/xa^rj?, 
though  again  authorities  differ  as  to  which  accent  is  appro- 
priate to  each  meaning.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
a  fluctuation  in  this  class  of  words  with  a  trochaic  ending, 
though  such  a  fluctuation  is  not  confined  to  words  of  this 
rhythm. 

(2)  In  words  like  k7']7tov  the  violation  of  the  law  of  three 
morae  is  only  apparent,  as  in  this  case  the  accent  falls  on  the 
second  mora  of  the  first  syllable  (k€€7tov). 
The  accent  The  law  of  three  syllables,  or  more  strictly  of  three  morae, 
m  San-  -g  ^]-^gjj  virtually  universal  in  the  Greek  language.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  Sanskrit.  The  system  of  accentuation  that  pre- 
vails in  Sanskrit  may  be  proved  to  represent  very  closely  the 
system  of  the  original  language,  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  exceptions  to  Grimm's  law  which  are  connected  by 
Verner's  law  with  the  phenomena  of  accent  give  indications 
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of  the  existence  of  an  accentuation-system  in  tte  Germanic 
languages  differing  very  much  from  that  now  dominant,  but 
con-esponding  closely  to  the  Sanskrit  system.  Now  in  San- 
skrit the  accent  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  restrict  it  in  Greek  and  indeed  in  Latin.  The  accent 
in  Sanskrit  is  ''free^  that  is,  it  may  fall  upon  any  syllable  in  a 
word ;  and  its  actual  position  is  determined  not  by  the 
quantity  of  the  final  syllable  (as  in  Greek),  nor  by  that  of  the 
penultimate  syllable  (as  in  Latin),  but  solely  by  the  inflexion 
of  the  word  and  its  function  in  the  sentence.  No  more 
striking  instance  of  the  difference  of  the  two  systems  can  be 
given  than  by  the  case  of  the  finite  verb,  which  in  Sanskrit 
is  unaccented,  except  when  it  appears  in  dependent  clauses  or 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

Supposing  the  systems  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  to  be  both  Wacker- 
derived  from  some  one  primitive  Indo-European  system,  the  "^^^  ^ 
question  naturally  arises  how  we  are  to  reconcile  facts  ap- 
parently so  conflicting.  To  this  question  an  answer  that  is  at 
any  rate  partially  satisfactory  has  been  given  by  Wackernagel 
{K.  Z.  xxiv.  457  sqq.).  His  view,  as  amplified  and  extended  by 
Bloomfield  in  the  American  Journal  of  Thilology  (iv.  21  sqq.) 
and  by  Wheeler  {Ber  griechische  Nominalaccent,  Strassburg, 
1885)  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  in  Greek  a  certain  number  of 
words  which  exhibit  the  '  free,'  or  as  we  may  call  it  the 
'historic'  accent,  an  accent  resting  on  di  fie  rent  syllables  of 
the  words  according  to  laws  which  now  escape  our  observa- 
tion. The  accent  of  irivTe,  oktoj,  ttov^,  ttoSos  is  clearly  identical 
with  that  of  Sanskrit  pdhca,  astd,  pad,  pad  as,  and  whatever 
is  the  explanation  of  the  one  must  also  be  the  explanation 
of  the  other.  But  the  accent  of  iftovkevop,  eftovXevere  ex- 
hibits a  new  principle  which  has  nothing  analogous  in  San- 
skrit and  must  be  explained  by  the  intervention  of  a  new  law, 
that  of  the  three  morac.  The  discovery  of  Wackernagel  was 
the  connexion  of  the  accentuation  of  such  words  with  the 
accentuation  in  cases  of  enclisis.  The  accent  limited  by  the 
law  of  three  syllables  may  be  called  the  recessive  accent. 
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Certain  words  in  Greek  under  certain  circumstances  take 
no  accent  of  their  own,  but  '  throw  the  accent  back,'  as  the 
expression  is,  upon  the  preceding  word.  But  the  accent  in 
enclisis  is  limited  in  Greek,  as  in  the  case  of  single  words,  to 
three  syllables  and  three  w.orae:  that  is  to  say,  the  enclitic 
word  is  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  preceding  word 
(as  indeed  it  is  written  in  Latin  in  the  case  of  -ne,  -que^  -ve) 
and  the  whole  word-group  is  then  accented  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  three  syllables.  Thus  the  accent  of  Zevs  \lo\. 
is  identical  with  that  of  KrJTrou,  that  of  Kakos  eort,  ov  ^-qcrt 
with  that  of  aCaxrTos.  But  in  a  case  like  Zei)s  rj[X(i>v  complete 
enclisis  is  impossible,  as  rjixoiv  contains  four  morae.  As  a  sub- 
stitute therefore  for  complete  enclisis  the  accent  goes  as  far 
back  as  the  law  of  three  morae  will  permit.  The  importance 
of  this  principle  will  appear  presently  ^. 
Quasi-  We  have  seen  that  the  finite  verb  in  principal  clauses  in 

Enchsis.  Sanskrit  is  unaccented  and  enclitic ;  the  verb  in  Greek  may 
be  described  as  quasi-enclitic.  Owing  to  the  law  of  the  three 
syllables  it  is  not  able  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  incline 
its  accent  entirely  on  the  preceding  word  ;  as  a  substitute 
therefore  for  complete  enclisis  it  draws  back  the  accent  as  far 
as  the  law  of  three  syllables  permits. 

^  It  may  be  convenient  to  give  the  laws  of  enclisis  as  usually  understood. 
They  are  stated  by  Chandler  ( Greek  Accentuation^  §  964  sq.)  as  follows  : — 

(i)  An  oxytone  word  followed  by  an  enclitic  remains  oxytone,  the  enclitic 
losing  its  accent,  orfaQo^  ris. 

(ii)  After  a  paroxytone  word  a  monosyllabic  enclitic  loses  its  accent, 
<j)iXos  Tis. 

But  (a)  a  paroxytone  word  with  a  trochaic  ending,  when  followed  by  an 
enclitic,  takes  an  acute  on  the  last  syllable,  dvdpd  fxoi. 

(d)  a  paroxytone  word  of  any  form  followed  by  an  enclitic  beginning 
with  ct^  takes  an  acute  on  the  last  syllable,  iroWaKis  acpeas. 

The  last  two  rules  are  tacitly  ignored  by  modern  editors. 

(iii)  A  dissyllabic  enclitic  after  a  paroxytone  word,  other  than  the  cases 
given  above,  is  oxytone,  iroWaKis  ioriv. 

(iv)  A  proparoxytone  followed  by  an  enclitic  takes  an  acute  on  the  last 
syllable,  dyyeXos  tis. 

(v)  A  properispomenon  followed  by  an  enclitic  takes  an  acute  on  the  last 
syllable,  aufxd  ri.  But  dissyllabic  enclitics  after  properispomena  ending  in 
^  OT  ip  are  oxytone,  Krjpv^  hariv. 

(vi)  After  a  perispomenon  enclitics  lose  their  accent,  'E/)/i^s  tto;?. 
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In  general  we  may  say  that  the  historic  accent,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Sanskrit,  is  preserved  in  Greek  wherever  its 
appearance  is  not  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  one  of  the 
special  laws  given  below.  The  following  are  typical  in- 
stances : — pdt,padds  :  ttovs,  irobos — ricmi,  dricam  :  XL7T(av,  eXnrov 
— crdvas,  qrutds  :  kAco?,  kXvtos — vidvdn,  vidusl  :  etSco?,  Ihvia. 
The  chief  exception  is  the  finite  verb.  In  the  finite  verb, 
and  in  all  words  where  the  historic  accent  would  stand 
before  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  a  new  law  comes  in  by 
which  the  accent  may  not  recede  beyond  the  last  three  morae^ 
or  in  the  case  of  words  with  a  trochaic  ending  the  last  four 
morae.  But  just  as  Zevs  i)[iiv  is  the  enclitic  form  of  Zevy  ^juttz^, 
where  complete  enclisis  is  impossible,  so  Zevs  hoiri  is  the 
enclitic  form  of  Zojs  hoiri  (Sanskrit  def/dt)^.  Only  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  enclitic  verb  in  principal  and  the  non- 
enclitic  (orthotone)  verb  in  dependent  clauses,  which  is 
observed  in  Sanskrit,  is  lost  in  Greek,  and  here  the  verb  is 
uniformly  enclitic,  or  rather  quasi-enclitic. 

The  only  hindrance  to  the  verb  in  Greek,  as  in  Sanskrit,  The  accent 
being  entirely  enclitic  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  fact  y^rb  forms. 
that  the  great  majority  of  verb-forms  contain  more  than  three 
morae.  A  strong  confirmation  of  the  theory  here  given  is  the 
fact  that  the  only  purely  enclitic  verb-forms  in  Greek,  the 
present  indicative  of  d^xi  and  (/)r]jutt,  are  the  only  forms  that 
nowhere  exceed  two  syllables  and  three  morae.  Aeyco  might 
have  been  accented  like  tlv&v,  Xiyc  like  tlvl,  but  this  was  not 
possible  with  keyofx^v,  Aeyere,  X^yovai.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  the  action  of  analogy  :  the  forms  not  capable  of  enclisis 
have  necessarily  taken  the  recessive  accent  as  a  substitute  for 
enclisis,  and  have  assimilated  to  themselves  the  remaining 
forms  of  their  system.  <^r;/xi,  et/x^j  on  the  other  hand,  admit 
of  complete  enclisis  throughout. 

With  regard  to  the  two  apparent  exceptions,  ct  and  (/)?/?, 
which  are  orthotone,  it  may  be  noticed  that  ct  is  a  late  form 
and  api)arently  only  Attic ;  therefore  its  accent  may  be  due  to 

*  Of.  tTTotct  for  an  earlier  *(-noifi,  the  augment  always  taking  the  accent  in 
Sanskrit,  but  complete  enclisis  being  impoBsible  in  Greek  for  the  raost  part. 
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special  considerations.  The  older  forms,  eh,  ka-ai  are  enclitic. 
With  respect  to  (^rfj,  Wackernagel  has  shown  that  it  is 
practically  only  found  in  relative  and  interrogative  clauses. 
In  the  first  case  its  accent  would  be  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  Sanskrit  and  a  solitary  remnant  of  the  primitive 
accent  in  dependent  clauses  ;  of  the  second  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  accentuation  of  interrogative  sentences,  and 
therefore  of  the  verb  in  them,  is  naturally  more  emphatic 
than  that  of  ordinary  discourse.  The  accent  of  (jf)?}?  in  this 
latter  case  may  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  accent  of  the 
verb  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  where  it  is  necessarily 
emphatic,  and  with  the  accent  of  the  pronouns  in  Greek 
under  similar  circumstances,  e.  g.  ovtos  o-e  (/)cor<3  (Soph.  Aj. 

1047). 
Benfey's  We  Cannot,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  (pafxev,  (pari,  (pa- 

leory.  ^/ — i(y^^^^  i(TT€,  elcTL  represent  the  historically  correct  accent  of 
the  plural  (cf.  p.  390)  as  eo-rt  does  that  of  the  singular.  There  is 
some  authority  for  accenting  cprjixi  properispomenon  (Chandler, 
§  937)'  which  would  also  be  agreeable  to  the  theory  of 
primitive  inflexion  ;  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  theory  of 
Benfey  [Vedica  und  Linguisiica,  p.  19)  is  less  far-fetched  :  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  0r7/x6  and  €tjut  became  completely 
enclitic,  owing  not  merely  to  the  number  of  syllables  they 
contained,  but  also  to  their  function  in  the  sentence,  et/xt  as 
a  mere  copula  is  naturally  enclitic,  for  (^r^jut  we  may  compare 
the  colloquial  enclitics  '  says  I,'  '  says  he,'  in  English.  Where, 
however,  the  verbs  are  emphatic,  they  keep  the  original 
accent,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  eo-rt,  and  in  (prjiii  if  we 
accept  the  accentuation  of  Tyrannion.  Where  they  are  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable  they  are  rather  to  be  classed  as 
proclitics,  and  their  accent  is  to  be  compared  to  that  of  pre- 
positions, when  coming  before  their  case  (v.  p.  278). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  last  case  they  have  a  grave 
and  not  an  acute  accent,  and  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
grammarians  a  grave  accent  only  indicates  that  this  syllable 
on  which  it  rests  has  not  the  acute  accent,  i.  e.  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  accented  at  all. 
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The  fact  that  et/xt  (smri)  is  never  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
roay  be  due  to  a  wish  to  disting-uish  it  from  et/xt  (ibo). 

It  must  be  remarked  that  participles  and  infinitives,  not  Participles 
being  finite  verb-forms,  were  never  enclitic  and  therefore  keep  ^^^^  ^  °^' 
the  historic  accent  in  Greek,  cf.  hharan  cpepoov,  rlcdn  Xlttcov, 
riivdn  opvvst  hahJiuvdn  7re(/)V(us.  So  with  compounds,  the  finite 
verb-forms  were  enclitic,  and  threw  the  accent  back,  e.g. 
sdmhhara  avfjicpepe,  dpi  asti  eTreort :  the  non-enclitic  forms  kept 
the  historic  accent,  e.  g.  viroXalScov,  Kadrja-Qai  but  Kad-qTat. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  an  explanation  of  the  recessive  Conflict  of 
accent,  that  at   some   time  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  and  reces- 
Greek  language   a  new  accent  arose  side  by  side  with  the  sive  accent. 
historic   which  rested  uniformly  on  the  last  mora  but  two. 
According  to  this  theory  there  would  have  been  a  time  w^hen 
e.  g.  "Aydfjieixvov  bore  two  accents,  one  the  historic,  which  in 
all   vocatives   in   Sanskrit,    and    therefore*  in    the    original 
language,  rests  on  the  first  syllable,  the  other  the  recessive 
accent  resting  on  the  third  mora  from  the  end.     Wackernagel 
supposes  the  recessive  accent  to  have  originated  in  the  verb, 
and  thence  to  have  been  extended  to  the  noun,  but  for  this 
there  is  hardly  suflScient  evidence.     In  any  case  these  two 
accents  would  have   come  in  conflict  with  one  another.     It 
remains  for  us  to  see  according  to  what  laws  one  or  the  other 
prevailed. 

I.  In  the  case  of  monosyllables  and  of  disyllables  with  a 
short  final,  the  recessive '  accent  cannot  come  in,  and  the 
historic  accent  is  therefore  kept : — 

e.  g.  pat  J      padds,    padi,    jjddam,    pddas^     padam^   patsu, 
ttotJj,     tto'Soj,     TToSt,      TToSa,  TToSes,      TIohGiV^     TTOCrt. 

In  cases  like  this  a  secondary  accent  could  never  have 
appeared,  because  the  forms  (except  in  the  gen.  dual  and  plur.), 
never  exceed  two  morae ;  and  at  no  period  in  Greek  was  the 
accent  allowed  to  rest  on  two  successive  morae.  At  no  time 
therefore  could  there  have  been  a  conflicting  accentuation  such 
as  e.  g.  TTo^t,  and  the  historic  accent  was  therefore  maintained. 

It  is  noticeable  that  precisely  those  forms  of  this  type  which 
exceed    two   morae^  i.  e.  gen.  dual  and   plur.,  are  the   forms 
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whose  accentuation  deviates  from  the  normal  type.     We  have 
e.  g".  Traiboiv,  ttclvtcov  but  ttoSwz;,  i.  e.  in  these  two  cases  the 
recessive  accent  has  predominated  over  the  historic  ^. 
Aeolic  In   the   case  of  disyllabic  words  the  nominative  may  not 

tonesis.  be  capable  of  receiving  the  recessive  accent,  but  the  oblique 
cases  may.  o-oc^o?  e.  g*.  contains  only  two  morae,  o-oipov  con- 
tains three.  Here  therefore  the  recessive  accent  arising  in 
the  oblique  cases  might  be  extended  to  the  nominative,  and 
(Tocpov,  with  the  recessive  accent  predominating  over  the 
historic,  might  give  occasion  to  crocpos.  This  is  what  has 
happened  universally  in  the  Aeolic  dialect.  The  'Aeolic 
barytonesis '  is  nothing  but  the  predominance  of  the  recessive 
accent  over  the  historic^  e.  g.  from  the  conflicting  accentuation 
TToVa/xoy,  Attic  preferred  Trora/xos  but  Aeolic  Trora/xos. 

The  difference  of  accent  in  disyllabic  nominatives  corre- 
sponding to  a  difference  in  meaning,  e.  g.  ^opos^  bhdras  beside 
(popos,  hhards  is  primitive,  but  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

II.  When  the  recessive  accent  falls  later  in  the  word  than 
the  historic  accent^  the  recessive  accent  prevails  by  the  law 
of  the  three  morae. 

Thus  %2.Ti.^ri\>  jdnamdna  yevo^i^vos. 

jdnitrlyjdnitryas  yevir^ipa^  y^v^Tupas. 
ddm^ati  becnioTrjs. 

plvasvant  inri^LS. 

So  acpOiTos  but  a(j)6iTov  Sanskrit  dhitasya. 

TioTvia  but  'noTvias  pdtniyds. 

irdrpLos  but  TrarpCov  pitriyasya, 

7]bLaiv  but  rjbiov  svadlydn. 

IT evT€Kaib€Ka  for  TrivreKaibeKa  _pdficadaca{cV€vb€Ka). 

Specially  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  the  question  of  the 
accentuation  of  compounds. 
The  accen-       YoY  our  purposes  it  will  be  convenient  to  classify  compounds 
compounds,  under  three  heads  : — 

(i)  Determinatives,  in  which  the  first  element  of  the  compound 
is  syntactically  dependent  on  the  last,  e.  g.  Xl6o^6Xos  =  6  kCOovs 

1  But  in  the  ease  of  naiSwv  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  stem  is  properly 
disyllabic  and  remains  so  in  Homer.     Cf.  Ipuojv  from  stem  Tpcwi-,  T/jou-. 
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^dkkdiv.     This   class    is   called  by  the  Indian  grammarians 
tatpurusa. 

(ii)  Descriptives,  in  which  the  first  element  is  an  adjective 
or  adverb  describing  the  second,  e.  g.  ^aOvhivi-]s.  These 
compounds  are  called  harmadhdraya. 

(iii)  Possessives,  compounds  which  in  form  are  substantives 
but  in  meaning  are  adjectives,  denoting  possession,  etc.  of  the 
quality  given  by  the  substantive,  e.  g.  ez^z^eaTr/^x^s  =  nine  cubits 
long.     These  are  called  bahnvrihi. 

Now  in  Sanskrit  those  determinative  and  descriptive  com- 
pounds whose  second  element  is  a  verbal  adjective  in  -td  take 
the  accent  on  the  first  element,  e.g.  hdstalxrfa  [krtd-)^  ghSm- 
hiiddha  (budd/id  for  hudh-id-).  This  was  originally  also  the 
accent  in  Greek,  as  is  proved  by  e.  g.  eKhoTos,  aXvros,  etc.,  but 
in  cases  like  aTTOTe\evTr]Tos  (for  ttTroreAeiirr^ros)  the  recessive 
accent  lies  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  word,  and  therefore  pre- 
dominates. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  abstract  nouns  in  -ti  with  an  ad- 
verbial prefix, the  accent  originally  lay  on  the  prefix  (cf.  Sanskrit 
sd?hgati').  This  accent  is  kept  where  possible  in  Greek,  and 
so  we  have  ava-nvevcris,  eK^ao-19,  ava^kr](Tis,  etc.,  but  where  the 
original  accent  cannot  be  preserved  the  secondary  accent  comes 
in,  as  in  acpaipea-L^,  eKTreracrtj,  virrjpiTria-L^. 

Possessive  compounds  in  the  same  way  originally  accented 
the  first  element ;  and  this  accent  is  kept  under  the  same 
limitations.     Thus  we  have  : — 

the  historic  accent  in  the  recessive  accent  in 

^aOvKoKiTos  (ftaOv'i)  iieyaOvixos  (/xeyas). 

KXvTonoiXos'i^KkvTO'i)  TavpofjieTcjiTO^  (ravpos). 

XakKOTTovi  (xaAKoy)  kvve6.-nr])(ys  (ivvia). 

VTTepOviJ.0^  [vTT^p)  kivoOoipi]^  {kivov). 

XpvaoOpovos  (xpvcro^)  Xpuo-oTreVnAoy  (xpyaos). 

There  was  an  01  iginal  distinction  of  accent  between  the  two  '  Mutata 
groat  groups  of  compounds  known  as  Immutafa,  or  those  in  ^"^^^^/J'^ 
which  the  meaning  of  the  compound  is  the  hame  as  tliat  of 
the    elements  which    compose   it    (e.g.   7//xtraAai^Toz;  =  half  a 
talent),  and  Miilata^  or  those  in  which  there  is  a  change  of 
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meaning  (e.g.  ta-o5atju,a)z^  =  ' equal  to  a  god,'  not  'an  equal 
god  ').  The  former  group  comprises  the  descriptive  and  de- 
terminative compounds,  the  latter  the  possessives.  Imimitata 
originally  accented  the  last  element,  Mutata  the  first.  But 
after  the  introduction  of  the  recessive  accent,  this  distinction 
was  only  observed  in  Greek  in  those  cases  where  the  last  ele- 
ment was  disyllabic.  We  have  for  instance  : — 
Immutata.  XlOo^oXos,  throwing  Mutata.  Xl66i3o\os,  stoned, 
stones. 

/,       ^  /        1  •  C  OrjpoBopos,        de- 

^t;aoy3opo9,devourmg  1  i  i         -n 

\J    ,       ,  -{      voured  by  wild 

the  heart  I       ,       . 

\.      beasts. 

TratSoyoz^oSjbegetting  Oeoyovos,  of  divine 

children  birth. 

fir^TpoKTovoSy    matri-  fxi^TpoKrovos,    slain 

cidal  by  a  mother. 

But  in  other  instances  other  influences  come  in.     Compounds 
where  the  last  element  is  proparoxytone  or  paroxytone  with  a 
long  final,  can,  whether  Mutata  or  Immutata^  accent  only  the 
last  element.     Thus  we  have  : — 
Mutata.       lo-obaifxajv  Immutata.  rjfjLirdXavTov, 

KakXipieOpos  yj/evbdyyeXos. 

XLirapoKprjheiJivos  avTOKaatyvrjTo^. 

Again,  the  accent  oi  Mutata  and  Immmtata  may,  in  the  oblique 
cases,  become  identical,  e.  g.  pn^rpoKTovov  is  genitive  alike  of  /xr]- 
TpoKTovos  and  of  jjltjtpoktovos.  From  these  two  facts  arose  a  ten- 
dency to  accent  all  compounds  alike  recessively,  regardless  of 
their  origin,  especially  where  the  recessive  accent  would  fall 
on  the  first  element. 

The  rule  is  that  Immutata  are  accented  where  possible  on  the  first  element, 
bnt  where  this  is  impossible  the  original  accent  of  the  second  element  is  kept, 
thus — 

kniTOVos      but  kntjixoilBos, 

diroTponos  but  knaparfos, 

fjp.iovoi       but  TVfxPoxoT),  etc. 
See  further  on  this  point  below,  where  the  difference  of  accent  is  connected 
•with  the  rhythm  of  the  word. 

To  return  to  the  general  rule  :  — 

Compounds  with  a-privative  accent  the  prefix  in  Sanskrit ; 
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this  accent  is  kept  where  possible  in  Greek  (e.  g.  ayvoiTos), 
otherwise  we  find  the  secondary  accent  (e.  g*.  afjidxrjTos). 

Again,  the  vocative  in  Sanskrit,  where  accented  at  all,  takes  Accent  of 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  some  traces  of  this  accen- 
tuation may  be  seen  in  Greek.     Thus  we  have  : — 
\x6)(0r]p^     :  ixo\6r]p6s  yvvai    :  yvvq. 

ScuKpare?   :   ScoK/jar?]?  irdrep   :  irarrip. 

Notice  especially  the  vocative  Zeu  (i.  e.  Zev)  from  a  noun  Zevs, 
where  the  accent  shifts  in  the  vocative  from  the  second  to  the 
first  mora  of  the  diphthong.  But  in  general  the  analogy  of 
the  nominative  has  predominated  in  Greek,  especially  where 
the  accent  cannot  go  back  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  word ; 
e.  g.  yeoj/xeVpa,  KXeoippov  like  y€0}\xiTpr]s,  KX€6(pp(ji)v, 

In  compounds  the  practical  rule  for  accentuation  is  that  the 
accent  does  not  go  further  back  than  the  last  syllable  of  the 
first  element.  But  this  rule  would  seem  to  be  merely  the 
result  of  analogy ;  in  most  cases  the  recessive  accent  naturally 
fell  in  this  place,  and  the  regular  accentuation  of  e.  g.  ^aOv- 
KoA-TToy,  oixoTLfjLos  bccamc  the  model  for  virobpa,  TeTpdiroSi  etc. 
But  some  cases  are  to  be  otherwise  explained,  e.  g.  k-ni-ndv  is  a 
parathetic  compound,  in  kiria-yjes  -crxes  is  entirely  enclitic. 

III.  Where  the  place  of  the  historic  and  recessive  accent 
coincides,  the  accent  remains  in  that  place.  This,  of  course,  is 
self-evident.     Instances  are : — 

OvyaT€p  TTOTVLa  viiTohes  TiUipa  b(^h€Ka. 

Sanskrit  dii/iiiar         jjdl/ii  ndjjdlas        plvari        dcddaca. 

l^^  Words  with  a  dactylic  ending  which  were  originally  Words 
oxytone  become  in  Greek  })aroxytone.  dactylic 

This  is  a  most  wide-stretching  and  important  rule.     We  elKllni,^ 
will  consider  a  few  of  the  cases  individually. 

(a)  Adjectives  in  -/)os,  -A09  are  ordinarily  oxytono,  e.  g. 
KaOapu<i,  )((?a/jtaA.oy,  Trax^'Ao'y,  Sanskrit  ci/Z/ird,  bahnld. 

But  those  in  -Aov  if  they  are  dactylic  in  form  are  paroxytonc, 
e.  g.  ayKvAo9,  TTOLKL\o<i,  ai/xvAo9,  T/)6DtAos.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, as  arjovKos. 

[fj)  The  i>erfect  pai-ticiple  in  -\xtvo^.     Sanskrit  has  only  one 

T  a 
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The  perfect  perf.  part,  in  -mdnd,  the  more  usual  termination  is  -dnd\  but 
par  icip  e  ^yj^^^tever  the  termination,  the  accent  is  always  oxytone,  and 
that  this  accent  is  primitive  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Germanic  languages,  where  we  get  warden^  Indo-European 
urto}i6,  the  t  by  Verner's  law  becoming  d  in  an  unaccented 
syllable.  The  accent  therefore  of  the  part,  in  -/xez^oj  in 
Greek  was  most  probably  originally  oxytone,  and  traces  of 
this  original  accentuation  are  seen  in  the  Greek  proper  names  in 
-[xevos  COpxo}jL€i-6'>,  2a)^ojuez^o9,  ^TT](rajjL€v6s,  4>aju,ez^o?,  Tto-ajuei'oy), 
and  in  the  forms  be^afjievri,  etajuez^T].  The  normal  accent  how- 
ever of  the  perf.  part.,  as  is  well  known,  is  paroxytone.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  these  forms  have 
a  dactylic  ending,  and  are  of  the  type  AeAei/x/xez^os  (for 
■^AeAeiju/xe^'o?)  ;  and  the  majority  has  influenced  the  accent  of 
the  minority  of  the  type  AeAv/xei^oj. 

The  same  principle  accounts  for  the  accent  of  Im?nutata  com- 
pounds whose  second  element  is  a  verbal  adjective  in  o  or  e. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  accent  on  the  second  element 
is  primitive,  but  we  should  have  rather  expected  it  to  be 
oxytone  than  paroxytone,  inasmuch  as  the  uncompounded 
adjective  is  oxytone  [irarpoKTovos,  e.  g.  is  from  ktovos).  But 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  such  compounds  are  dactylic  has 
caused  the  accent  to  pass  from  the  last  to  the  penultimate 
syllable  in  ^o-qhpoixo^,  TrarpoKToros,  etc.,  and  the  example  of 
these  has  affected  forms  like  At^o/3oAo?.  But  forms  with  a 
non-dactylic  ending  (cf  p.  274)  as  a  rule  remain  oxytone,  e.g. 
oA/3ioepyos  [k^  —  ^).  Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  with  substan- 
tival compounds  of  the  descriptive  and  determinative  class. 
In  dvoa-KOTTos,  e.  g.  the  element  (tkottos  is  oxytone  when  un- 
compounded ;  in  composition  the  word  becomes  paroxytone  by 
virtue  of  its  dactj^lic  ending.  The  predominance  of  words  wdth 
this  rhythm  has  then  affected  the  accentuation  of  this  class  of 
compounds  as  a  whole,  and  so  we  have  br]fjio^opos,  ato-^poAoyo?, 
apTOKOTTos,  SeiTTi^oAo^oj,  etc.on  the  analogy  of  Xoyoypdcpos,  reXea- 
(f)6poSi  ^  Kr](36\os,  etc.  In  connexion  with  this  fact  we  may  note  the 
tendency  to  avoid  an  aggregation  of  short  syllables  in  com- 
pounds,   even    where  there    is   no  etymological  justification 
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for  the  long  syllable,  e.  g*.  'iTob7]V€fxo9,  viTr]piTr]s,  [jlovo^vv^, 
v-copo(j)os,  etc.  No  doubt  o-aKecr-cfyopos  is  older  than  (raKO(l)6po9, 
revx^o-cpopos  than  rei;)(0(/)opo?,  while  6vi](f)dyo9  (by  the  side  of 
BvoboKos),  €kacj)ril36Kos{hy  the  side  of  e/\a(^o/cToro9)  may  very  well 
be  compounded  with  feminine  forms.  So  in  oboL-iropos  the  first 
element  may  be  a  locative,  cf.  xtt^tai-TreTris-.  But  it  is  of  course 
natural  that  a  language  whose  oldest  literature  is  in  a  dactylic 
metre  should  show  a  proclivity  to  dactylic  forms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possessive  compounds,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  originally  accented  on  the  first  element, 
and  so  naturally  took  the  recessive  accent  in  Greek 
(iraTpoKTOvos)- 

Again,  it  seems  possible  that  the  properispomenon  in  many 
words  with  a  dipthhong  in  the  penult  may  be  traced  to  the 
paroxytone  accent  in  dactylic  words,  thus  : — 

(f)avkos   =^'^(Pav(Tv\os   ^='^(Pav(rvX6s  (cf.  bavXos^^^'bacrvXos 
(Sacrvj). 

KotA.0?      =:'^Ka)tAo?  =  "^Ka)tXoy  (cf.  kws). 

balpos     =^'^baFtpos. 

OpLoloS       ="^6/jta)t09   (o/xco?). 

(fyol/Sos    ='^(|)a}t/3os  (^co9,  cf.  (rrpapos,  ortX^os,  afjLopfios  for 
original  accent  of  termination  -/So?). 
yeXotoj  :='^yeAa)to?  ("^yeAajs). 

Further,  we  may  notice  the  accentuation  of  the  following 
groups  of  words  : — 

Adverbs  in  -iko,  amiKa,  TrjVLKa,  etc.,  as  contrasted  with 
oxytone  adjectives  in  -ko?  (koytKos). 

Adverbs  in  -ki?,  TroAAaKtj,  k^uKis,  etc. 

Pronominalsin  -Xlkos,  T]kLK09,  tt/^Aiko?,  etc. 

Nouns  in  -toy,  vvix(f)L09,  TrArycrtos',  clvtlos,  (xvpios,  etc. 

Diminutives  in  -lop,  yuipiov,  \pv(rLov,  Tiaihiov, 

Miscellaneous  words  of  dactylic  rhythm,  c.  g.  KapKivo^, 
irapOivos,  rjpifia,  aTpefxa,  ocrTeov,  etc. 

It  may  be  noticed  however  that  in  1  Tomer  dactylic  proper 
names  are  proparoxytono,  e.  g.  ''I(/)iro?,  <I^7//xtoy,  KaAT/o-ioj,  while 
it  is  those  of  a  tribrachic  rhythm  that  are  jiaroxytonc,  Tvx^Cos, 
'Odtoy,  etc.  (v.  Monro,  If.  G.,  §  129). 
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A  further  striking  example  of  the  dactylic  law  is  seen  in 
the  system  of  noun  inflexion.  We  have  already  shown  that 
the  '  weak  cases  '  were  orig-inally  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  this  accent  is  maintained  in  the  case  of  disyllabic  forms ; 
where  however  the  forms  are  trisyllabic  the  accent  becomes 
paroxytone,  and  we  get  6(j)pvo^^  aa-repos,  irarpda-i  (for  older 
■^acrrepo?,  ^6(j)pv69,  ^iraTpaa-i),  the  accent  being  shifted  owing 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  word  (contrast  the  accentuation  of  iroboSi 
Tpicri).  It  would,  however,  be  too  much  to  deny  in  these  cases 
the  influence  of  the  nominative  and  the  tendency  to  keep  the 
accent  in  oblique  cases  on  the  same  syllable,  a  principle  which 
we  have  already  seen  operative  in  the  vocative. 
Anastro-  Anastrophe  in  prepositions  may  most  suitably  be  discussed 
podti^ns^^  under  this  head.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  varying 
accent  in  e.  g.  o-o(^ta?  Trept  and  nepl  croc^ias  is  due,  not  to  any 
difference  in  the  word  itself,  but  solely  to  its  position  in  the 
sentence,  that  it  is  a  case,  that  is,  of  sentence-accent  and  not 
of  word -accent.  The  problem  is  whether  the  proper  accent  is 
that  which  appears  in  anastrophe  or  not. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  on  the  subject 
is  the  fact  that  the  Sanskrit  dpa,  dpi,  upa  are  paroxytone,  and 
therefore  correspond  to  the  Greek  ano,  eVt,  v-no.  The 
arguments  adduced  for  supposing  the  original  accent  to  have 
been  oxytone,  or  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  prepositions 
were  originally  unaccented,  are  hardly  strong  enough  to 
counterbalance  this  fact.  It  is  argued  that  anastrophe  only 
occurs,  according  to  the  best  grammarians,  when  the  preposi- 
tion comes  immediately  after  its  case,  whereas  we  should  have 
expected  the  original  accent  to  be  preserved  where  the  pre- 
position was  most  independent.  But  the  fact  that  the  gram- 
mariS^ns  differ  shows  that  little  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
this  argument.  Again,  the  difference  of  accentuation  in 
elision  before  a  pause,  as  tovtohv  Trap''  compared  with  that  in 
TovTMV  Trap'  rjkOev  does  not  come  to  much,  as  the  latter 
would  naturally  be  assimilated  to  iraprjkOev  as  a  single  word. 
From  the  idea  that  monosyllabic  prepositions  •  do  not  suffer 
anastrophe,  it  has  been  supposed   that   all  prepositions  are 
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properly  toneless;  but  the  best  authorities  are  in  favour  of 
writing  kukcov  ef  (Chandler,  §  913).  The  case  of  prepositions 
of  more  than  two  morae  is  discussed  below. 

Kara^  fxerd  are  not  found  in  Sanskrit,  but  the  accent  of  the 
latter  seems  vouched  for  by  Gothic  mij)  (i.  e.  /ixeVa). 

aixcfyC  is  Sanskrit  alM  and  keeps  the  primitive  accent.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  vTreip,  i.  e.  "^viripL,  Sanskrit  updri ;  virep 
may  owe  its  accent  in  anastrophe  to  the  analogy  of  virepos^ 
Sanskrit  upara, 

avTL  is  Sanskrit  d?iti,  but  the  German  and  vouches  for  an 
Indo-European  anH. 

8iat,  virai,  irapai  were  obsolete  in  the  days  of  the  gramma- 
rians, and  we  can  attach  no  great  value  to  their  evidence  on 
these  words.  The  -t  is  mysterious,  but  we  may  perhaps  com- 
pare ovTocTL,  obC,  in  which  case  the  accent  would  seem  to  be 
primitive. 

avd,  bid  are  said  never  to  retract  the  accent,  the  reason 
alleged  by  the  grammarians  being  a  wish  to  avoid  confusion 
with  dva  (from  dva^)  and  Ata.  But  Hermann  (ad  Eur.  Med. 
1 143)  holds  this  to  be  a  fiction  of  the  grammarians  as  far  as 
regards  dvd,  while  in  Sea,  if  it  is  an  instrumental,  the  accent 
would  be  primitive.  A  further  argument  for  prepositions 
being  originally  paroxytone  is  seen  in  their  accentuation  when 
used  adverbially,  e.g.  Trept  when  =  '7re/3tVo-a>9,  dva:=dvd(TTrj6Lj 
'ndpa  =  '7Tdp€(TTL,  etc.  (Chandler,  §917). 

All  this  points  to  prepositions  being  in  themselves  for  the 
most  part  paroxytone,  but  when  they  occur  before  their  cases, 
proclitics  :  so  that  Trept  (ro(\>ias  is  parallel  to  t:ov  eorrlv  6  dvrjp  ; 
(TO(f)ia^  irepL  to'  eart  deos  :  the  preposition  in  the  latter  case 
being  added  as  it  were  as  an  after-thought,  to  explain  more 
fully  the  meaning  of  the  case.  (Compare  the  accent  on  pre- 
positions in  Latin,  p.  285.) 

Monosyllabic  prepositions,  when  j)ro('litic  and  occurring 
before  their  case,  have  no  accent ;  and  €k  KaKQ>v  is  parallel  to 
6  dvr\p  (though  ncut.  to  and  the  oblique  cases  and  Sk.  sd.  through- 
out are  orthotone),  but  kukiov  ef  to  (?€os*  a)<i  beside  a>9  ^€oy  ^ 

'  It  may  be  noticed  that  even  the  grave  accent  on  propoHltionn  (linnp|)oar« 
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In  the  same  way  the  grave  accent  on  the  final  syllable  of 

TLVOS,    Tivlj    TiV€9,    TiVCL,    etC. TTodeVj     TTodl,    TTOtI 770109,     TTOCTOS, 

cifjids,  ore,  rore — ejuo?,  rebs,  a<p€09,  afjLjJibs,  vjjljjlo^  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  case  of  proclisis.  The  non-enclitic  form  is  seen  in 
TLVOS,  TToOev  (cf.  a\ko6ev,  Sanskrit  dd/m),  ttoOl  (cf.  avOt,  San- 
skrit dcUii),  Tore,  ot€,  etc.  Some  of  these  forms  may  be  com- 
pletely enclitic,  but  complete  enclisis  is  impossible  in  the 
oblique  cases  of  ajutjuto?,  vjut/xo?,  and  €/x6y  may  have  followed  their 
analogy  or  that  of  ejuou.  But  where  the  enclitic  word  contains 
more  than  two  syllables,  the  recessive  accent  comes  in,  and 
rjixlrepos,  i^/xerepo?,  o-^eVepo?  are  accented  like  (pepoCixeOa. 

V.  Finally  we  have  to  consider  the  case  where  the  historic 
accent  lies  nearer  the  end  of  the  word  than  the  secondary 
accent.  In  this  case,  however,  no  law  has  as  yet  been  obtained  ; 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  accent  predominates, 
according  to  principles  which  are  so  far  obscure. 

An  instance  or  two  will  suffice. 

The  historic  accent  appears,  e.  g*.  in — 
cKaroV        evvea         yev^rrip        lOapos       7:a\v\6s       eparo'j.  . 
Sk.  catdm        ndva        janitdr        vldhrd     halitdd         raid. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  secondary  accent  in — 

etKOo-t         rirapTos  rpiirovs       ovopia  Ovydrrjp. 

Sk.  vihcaU      caturthd  trijidd         ndman        duliitd. 

An  interesting"  case  of  the  survival  of  the  historic  accent  in 
Greek,  thoug'h  not  coinciding  with  the  secondary  accent,  is 
the  accentuation  of  the  second  aorist  infinitive.  The  Sanskrit 
thematic  infinitive  in  -dhijdi  in  the  majority  of  cases  accents 
the  thematic  vowel  (Whitney,  8h.  Gr.,  §  976),  and  this  accent 
is  preserved  in  Greek  in  the  second  aorist  (e.  g".  y^vicrOai), 
thoug'h  not  in  the  other  tenses. 

We  may  conclude  by  adding*  a  word  or  two  on  the  very  diffi- 
cult subject  of  the  accentuation  in  cases  of  enclisis.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  phenomena  which  come  under  the  head 
of  enclisis  are  cases  of  sentence-accent.     Now  the  division  of 

where  they  coalesce  with  their  case  in  a  parathetic  compound,  as  in  iiriTonoXv, 
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a  sentence  into  words  is  always  more  or  less  artificial ;  and  in  all 
languages  what  are  in  origin  complete  clauses,  or  at  any  rate 
phrases,  come  to  be  as  it  were  stereotyped,  and  are  pronounced 
and  even  written  as  one  word.  We  need  only  instance  cases 
like  eKTTobdjv,  quamvis,  quatnlihet,  noiwiflisianding^  albeit,  etc. 
But  the  word-group  as  well  as  the  individual  word  has  its 
principal  accent,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  function  or 
position  of  the  group  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  groups. 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  accentuation  of  these  word-groups :  the 
so-called  '  enclitic '  words  were  possibly  not  toneless  under  all 
circumstances,  and  indeed  they  are  written  orthotone  even  in 
modern  editions  when  emphatic  or  occurring  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  or  clause  (Chandler,  §  945,  etc.),  and  the  rules  that 
we  find  in  the  grammarians  may  be  generalisations  from  par- 
ticular instances  of  laws  not  really  of  universal  application. 
Consistent  with  this  supposition  is  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ments of  grammarians  on  the  subject  of  enclisis  are  irrecon- 
cil cable  with  one  another.  The  lists  of  enclitics  are  variously 
given,  and  the  rules  of  accentuation  appear  under  different 
forms.  When  we  find  one  authority  making  ^gtov  enclitic, 
while  another  says  it  is  orthotone  ;  when  Aristarchus  writes 
avbpa  fjLOL  but  Herodian  avbpd  {jlol,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  both  are  right,  but  neither  exclusively  so  :  that  one  form 
represents  the  accentuation  prevailing  under  one  set  of 
circumstances,  the  other  that  prevailing  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

Amid  this  variation  between  our  authorities  one  or  two 
facts  are  yet  universally  acknowledged.  No  enclitic  is  of 
more  than  two  syllables,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Tivoiv, 
TLvoLv,  a(l)€U)v,  the  last  syllable  is  always  short.  And  in  the 
case  of  these  exceptions  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  arc  not, 
like  TTOu,  TTOTe,  ttoOl,  etc.,  isolated  words,  but  form  part  of  an 
inflectional  system  ;  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
their  accent,  or  rather  want  of  accent,  is  the  result  of  the 
analogy  of  rtroy,  Ttr€9,  rim,  (T(f)L(Ti,  rr(/)eay,  etc.  All  enclitics 
are  of  such    a   nature   that,  considering  them   to   form   one 
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phonetic  unit  with  the  preceding-  word,  the  secondary  accent 
of  this  new  compound  falls  on  the  first  and  not  on  the  second 
element.  As  we  said  above,  the  principle  of  accentuation  of 
Zei;s  60-76  is  the  same  as  that  of  afcooro?,  that  of  Zet;?  ttov  as 
that  of  TrdvToav. 

We  may  notice,  again,  the  case  of  the  words  of  four  morae 
not  usually  recognised  as  enclitics,  but  which  nevertheless 
take  a  different  accent  according  to  their  function  in  the 
sentence,  rj/xcoi;,  v\k(iiv^  etc.,  can  never  be  enclitic  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  when  forming*  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses part  of  the  preceding  word,  they  take  the  recessive 
accent,  as  a  substitute  for  enclisis.  Zevj  r\\j.uiv  for  an  inadmis- 
sible ^Z.evs  rjjjioov  is  as  much  a  substitute  for  complete  enclisis 
as  (vyov  ^epoiixeOa  for  "^(vyov  (pepoifxeOa.  And  the  fact  that 
the  accent  does  not  pass  to  the  preceding  word  in  rjinov,  rjixas^ 
ijfXLv,  has  affected  the  accent  of  the  form  rj ixtv,  jnst  as  in  the 
contrary  direction  tlvos  has  affected  nvoiv. 

We  may,  however,  notice  that  though  the  enclitic  prac- 
tically forms  part  of  the  preceding  word,  yet  the  combination 
of  an  orthotone  word  plus  an  enclitic  is  not  one  phonetic  ele- 
ment in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  a  single  word  is  one.  In 
XvOrjcTOijjLeOa  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  full  play  of  the 
law  of  three  syllables  and  the  recessive  accent ;  in  o-co/xa  re, 
av6poL>7TO(rT€  the  pre-existing  accent  of  the  first  element  of  the 
compound  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  normal  case  of 
enclisis  is  that  in  which  the  enclitic  word  is  completely  merged 
in  the  preceding  word,  and  the  accent  is  either  that  of  the 
first  element,  or,  where  this  is  further  from  the  end  of  the 
word  than  the  law  of  three  syllables  permits,  the  recessive 
accent.  The  exceptional  cases  are  those  in  which  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  two  elements  is  partially  preserved,  and  we 
get  an  accentuation  either  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  second 
element  (avOpcoirov  tlvos)  or  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  first 
(o-wfjid  re).  Cases  like  dvOpcairov  tlvos  are  instances  of  the 
principle  we  have  discussed  above  :  the  accent  of  a  word 
which  is  properly  toneless,  but  which  for  some  reason  or  other 
comes  to  be  accented,  would  seem  to  be  oxytone :  dvOpcairov 
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TLvos  (enclitic)  is  parallel  to  irapa  avOpcoirov  (proclitic).  In 
the  case  of  (roofxd  re  we  may  remark  that  no  monosyllabic 
enclitic  properly  takes  the  accent  in  Greek ;  thongh  this  law 
may  be  in  origin  no  more  than  the  result  of  the  analogy 
of  such  cases  as  KaAos  ye,  avros  4*7]  (tl,  where  the  accent  is 
regular. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  though  individaal  cases 
present  great  difficulty,  yet  nothing  exists  to  invalidate  the 
assumption  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  enclisis  is 
the  law  of  the  three  syllables,  and  that  the  apparently  ab- 
normal cases  of  accentuation  that  occur  are  due  to  cir- 
cumstances preventing  that  law  being  fully  carried  out. 
Individual  points  have  yet  to  be  cleared  up  :  no  explanation 
is  as  yet  offered  of  the  change  of  an  acute  accent  to  a  grave 
on  final  syllables  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  nor  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  syllables  for  purposes  of  metre  and 
of  accentuation  (\e'Avrat,  metrically  w  w  — ) :  but,  nevertheless, 
in  Wackemagel's  theory  of  the  recessive  accent  and  in  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  law  of  three  syllables  in 
cases  of  enclisis,  we  have  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  complete 
and  scientific  theory  of  the  subject. 

It  remains  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  Accentua- 
of  accentuation  in  Latin.  LaSn 

The  Latin  system  of  accentuation  stands  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  Greek.  It  is  true  that  the  law  of  three  syllables  is 
common  to  both  languages;  neither  in  Latin  nor  in  Greek 
does  the  main  accent  recede  further  than  the  third  syllable 
from  the  end  of  the  word,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  two 
systems  are  totally  distinct.  Their  main  differences  are 
two : — 

(i)  In  Latin  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  syllable 
determines  the  accent,  that  of  the  final  syllable  being 
of  no  importance:  in  (jlreek  the  quantity  of  tlu^  final 
syllabic  determines  the  accent,  that  of  the  penult  being  of 
no  imj)ortance. 

(ii)  Oxytonesirf    is    unknown    in    Latin,    except    where    a 
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paroxytone    word   has    lost  its   final   vowel,   e.  g.    aiulin   for 
audisne. 

The  law  of  Latin  accentuation  is  simply  that  the  main 
accent  falls  on  the  penult  if  the  penult  is  long,  otherwise  on 
the  antepenult.  Monosyllabic  words  have  the  acute,  if  the 
vowel  is  naturally  short ;  the  circumflex,  if  it  is  naturally 
long.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  Latin  what  we  have  called 
the  historic  accent  has  completely  disappeared,  and  its  place 
has  been  taken  by  the  recessive  accent,  whose  position,  how- 
ever, is  determined  by  conditions  quite  different  from  those 
operating  in  Greek.  Nevertheless  there  are  not  want- 
ing indications  that  the  historic  accent  must  once  have 
existed  in  Latin,  though  disappearing  before  the  beginning  of 
literature. 

The  weakening  of  vowels  in  composition  and  redupli- 
cation— a  phenomenon  unknown  to  Greek — can  point  only 
to  a  primitive  accent  on  the  reduplication  or  prefix.  Thus 
tetigi  tetigimus  must  go  back  to  an  original  tetigi  teligimus ; 
for  the  stem  being  tag-  (reraycoz-'),  the  a  could  never  have  been 
weakened  to  i  under  the  accent.  Similarly,  pe'iero,  conficio^ 
c6g7iitus  cannot  have  come  from  peiuro  (supposing  this  to  be 
the  derivation),  confdcio^  cognotus.  Rather  in  these  cases  the 
original  accent  was  on  the  prefix,  the  verb  itself  being  tone- 
less (cf.  Sk.  dpi  asfi^  Gk.  eirecm,  KaOrjraL,  €jjL^aT09,  v.  p.  271), 
and  it  is  then  drawn  forward  wherever  necessary,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  three  syllables. 

Again,  the  syncopated  forms  of  many  words  point  to  an 
original  accent  further  than  the  third  syllable  from  the 
end  of  the  word.  Optimns  shows  that  the  older  opitumus 
could  not  have  been  accented  on  the  antepenult,  as  the 
accented  vowel  could  never  have  been  lost.  Similarly  surgere 
implies  surregere,  not  snrregere  —  surpui  implies  surripiii  — 
Sdmnium^  Sdbinium  —  Idlneum,  Idlineum  —  reccidi^  rececidi^ 
etc. 

Finally,  the  statement  of  Aulus  Gellius  (13.  25),  that  the 
vocative  of  Valerius  was  Vdleri  (for  "^Valerie),  might  be  taken 
as  proof  in  Latin  of  the  same  shifting  of  the  accent  in  the 
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vocative  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  that  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  275)  to  be  characteristic  of  this  case  in  Sanskrit,  and 
of  which  one  or  two  traces  remain  in  Greek. 

Enclisis  occurs  in  Latin  in  the  case  of  -ne^  -ve^  -qiie,  etc.  ; 
but  the  rule  of  accentuation  is  simply  that  the  accent  rests  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  orthotone  word  (e.  g.  rosdque),  whose 
proper  accent  is  completely  lost. 

Prepositions  are  said  to  be  proclitics  when  coming  before 
their  case,  but  otherwise  orthotone  :  circa  moetva^  but  moenia 
circa. 

Enclisis  occurs  in  Latin  not  merely  in  those  cases  where,  as  Enclisis. 
stated  above,  the  accent  of  the  finite  verb  is  thrown  back 
upon  the  prefix,  but  aho  in  cases  like  sitiimst^  where  est  is 
enclitic  exactly  as  eort  is  in  the  Greek  koKov  ean.  The 
same  principle  will  also  explain  jjossum  (^poiis-sum),  nSu-vis^ 
md-vis.  etc. 

Again,  we  have  primitive  enclitic  pronouns  and  particles 
preserved  in  si  qiiis  (cf.  d  tls),  num  quis,  ne-que  (cf.  oi)re), 
uterque^  Jiz-c^  si-c^  alterve  (cf.  ^-Fe),  ne-dum^  etc.  Possibly,  too, 
we  may  see  enclisis  in  the  case  of  some  prepositions  when 
following  their  case,  e.  g.  quScum,  parum-per,  sem-pjer  (cf.  L^m- 
brian  trio -per  =^  pjer  tria^  ^  ter'):  but  this  may  be  a  purely 
Italic  treatment  of  the  prepositions,  and  is  not  necessarily  at 
variance  with  the  theory  given  above. 

Other  cases  which  ma}'  be  put  under  the  head  of  enclisis, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  phrase  in  each  case  is  accented  as  if 
it  were  one  word,  are  profecto  (prS  facto),  illico  (in  loco), 
deiiuo  (de  novo),  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  '  igiturl  which 
has  been  recently  shown  {K.  Z.  xxvii.  .550)  to  be  the  enclitic 
form  of '  agitur',  originating  in  the  common  Plautine  phrase 
[(Iv'id  arjitur  ?')  Quid  i(jitur  ?  It  retains  traces  of  its  enclitic 
origin  in  classical  Latin,  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot,  as  a  lule, 
begin  a  clause. 

llie  rule  for  the  accentuation  in  enclisis  in  classical  Latin  is 
simj^ly  that  the  accent  rests  on  the  last  Kylhiblc  of  the  word 
before  the  enclitic,  c.  g.  tanlonc.  But  tantone  is  for  tdnto-nc, 
accrrding  to   the   ordinary  laws   of  Latin  accentual  ion.     In 
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cases  like  tantane,  where  the  accented  syllable  is  short,  we 
must  probably  see  an  extension  by  analogy  of  the  accent  of 
the  more  numerous  cases  of  the  type  tantone  ;  tdntane  would 
be  more  natural. 

"Where  the  enclitic  disappears  as  a  separate  syllable  the 
accent  remains  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  new  word — illmo 
for  illim-ce,  audm  for  audu-ne^  etc. 


PART   11. 

MORPHOLOaY. 

CHAPTEE  XII. 

Nominal  Inflexion. 

Hitherto  we  have  eonpidered,  first,  the  isolated  sounds  Morpho- 
symbolised  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  next,  the  com-  ^^^ 
bi nations  of  those  sounds  as  they  appear  in  Greek  and  Latin 
words ;  lastly,  the  mutual  relations  of  syllables  and  words 
under  the  influence  of  word-  and  sentence-accent.  It  now 
remains  to  consider  the  different  forms  assumed  by  words  in 
order  to  express  the  various  grammatical  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  one  another  in  sentences.  The  facts  of  Lan- 
guage as  actually  spoken  are  words,  grammatical  forms  and 
sentences.  These  are  the  obvious  elements  of  speech.  The 
division  of  words  into  the  smaller  elements  of  sounds  and 
syllables  is  the  result  of  a  still  closer  analysis.  Leaving  on 
one  side  the  sounds  and  syllables  with  which  we  have  already 
dealt,  and  the  facts  of  syntax  with  which  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  we  pass  on  to  the  Morphology  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages — that  is,  the  grammatical  forms  which  make 
up  their  systems  of  declension  and  conjugation. 

The  identity  of  a  language  lies  peculiarly  in  its  system  of  the  basis 
grammatical   forms.     Words    may  be    borrowed    from    other  |!;itioli7)f " 
languages,  lost,  or  renewed,  but  if  declension  and  conjugation  languages. 
remain  constant  the  character  of  the  language  remains  the 
same.     It  is  by  their  grammatical  system  that  languages  are 
classified  into  different  families   and   groups.     Upon    this  is 
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based    the  great   division   of  languag'es   into    monosyllabic, 
agglutinative,    and    inflexional.      The    idioms    of    a    mono- 
syllabic language  like  Chinese,  where  each  element  is  isolated, 
are  modes  of  expression  almost  inconceivable  to  a  European. 
The  Semitic  languages,  again,  with  their  poverty  of  mood  and 
tense  and  wealth  of  voice,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  con- 
jugation of  the  Indo-European  verb.     Descending  to  smaller 
groups,  we  find  differences  of  inflexion  in  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-European  family-^. 
Analytic         The  chief  difference  between  the  ancient  classical  languages 
thetic  Ian-  ^^^  modern  English,  French,  or  German  is  usually  expressed 
guages.       \,y  saying  that  Greek  and  Latin  were  synthetic  whilst  modern 
speech  is  analytic.     By  this  is  meant  that  modern  languages 
do  not  employ  inflexion  to  the  same  extent  to  express  gram- 
matical relations.     As   Bacon  says,  '  they  slothfuily  express 
many  things  by  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs.'     In  meet- 
ing, for  instance,  with  such  words  as  amat,  ^tXet,  saxi,  ^afjiaC, 
we  find  that  in  Latin  and  Greek  it  was  natural  to  express  by 
a  single  word  that  which  in  English  we  should  express  by 
more.     Whatever  the  final  element  of  these  words  may  have 
meant   originally   by  itself,    it   is   clear   that   the    principle 
underlying  such   forms  was  to  attach  to   a  part  of  a  word 
sounds  which  should  express  the  relation  borne  by  that  word 
to  some  other  word  or  words  in  a  sentence.     In  the  same 
way   in  the  French  faurai,  and  in  the   Eng-lish  caf/s  pmv, 
we  have  grammatical  relations  expressed  by  the  addition  of 
sounds   which  have  lost  their  original  meaning.     By  them- 
selves apart    w^e  do  not  attach  the  meaning  of  futurity  to 
-ai  or  of  possession  to  s. 
Roots  and        For  grammatical  purposes  words  are  broken  up  into  roots 
^^   ^®^'      and  suffixes.     In  different  languages  the  various  parts  of  a 
word  are  combined  with  different  degrees  of  fixity. 

In  the  monosyllabic  or  isolating  languages  the  different 
elements  are  kept  distinct.  In  the  agglutinative  languages, 
that   part  of  a   word  which    contains   the   main   or   radical 

*  See  A.  Darmesteter,  La  Vie  des  Mots,  Intr.  §  vi. 
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meaning"  remains  unaltered,  wliile  the  otlier  parts  undergo 
change. 

The  languages  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned, 
the  inflexional  languages  of  Greek  and  Latin,  admit  of  alter- 
ation both  in  the  radical  part,  which  contains  the  main, 
essential  meaning*  of  the  word,  and  the  formative  part,  w^hich 
expresses  its  relations  to  the  other  words  of  the  sentence.  In 
the  chapter  on  Ablaut  the  question  of  roots  and  the  chang-es 
they  undergo  has  been  already  considered.  It  remains  to 
consider  the  combination  of  roots  wdth  the  different  suffixes 
which  go  to  make  up  words,  whether  formative,  that  is.  those 
which  are  added  on  to  the  root  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
stems  or  bases  of  nouns  and  verbs,  or  inffexional,  that  is,  those 
sufl[ixes  added  for  the  purpose  of  expressing*  different  gram- 
matical relations. 

The  distinction  between  roots  which  are  Verbal,  that  is, 
Predicative,  and  Pronominal,  that  is,  purely  Deictic,  has  been 
already  alluded  to  in  the  introductory  chapter.  The  Verbal 
or  Predicative  roots  belong  equally  to  the  parts  of  speech 
which  we  distinguish  as  Nouns  and  Verbs. 

Words  are  formed  from  roots  either  by  composition,  the 
combination  of  different  roots,  e.  g.  caeli-col-a^  fidi-cen^  sheriff 
(shire-reeve),  or  by  the  addition  of  suffixes  to  the  root.  The 
combination  of  mot  and  formative  suflSx  makes  up  the  stem 
or  theme  of  a  word,  to  which  are  added  the  inflexions  express- 
ing case,  number,  person,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  no 
distinction  is  to  be  made  between  root  and  stem,  as  for  in- 
stance in  fer-s^  (a-fx^v  :  in  other  instances,  as  in  bo-rijp-os,  a 
formative  suffix- (in  this  case -rr^^-)  has  been  added  on  to  the 
root  in  order  to  form  the  stem. 

p]ach  noun-form  consists  of  stem  and  termination.  The  Nominal 
8tem  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  termination,  but  ^^^*'''^"- 
the  laws  under  which  this  change  takes  place  are  more  difficult 
to  discover  in  nominal  than  in  ver])al  themes.  In  (ireek,  for 
instance,  the  bases  or  themes  of  the  different  cases  have  been 
constantly  a-ssimilated  through  the  working  of  analogy.  In 
some  cases  the  stem  employed  had  a  strong  form,  in  others 
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a  weak  form,  but  the  process  of  assimilation  has  tended  to 
obliterate  this  distinction.  This  question  will  be  dealt  with 
at  g'reater  length  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  different  cases 
in  the  different  declensions. 

The  nominal  stem  maj  be  identical  with  a  verb-stem,  or 
extended  by  means  of  primary  or  secondary  sufRxes.  The 
name  of  primary  is  given  to  those  suffixes  which  are  added 
directly  to  a  verbal  stem ;  the  name  secondary,  to  those 
which  are  added  to  another  noun-stem,  as  in  the  case  of 
iTTTT-ev-Si  where  the  suffix  -eu-  is  added  on  to  the  stem   of 

tlTTTO-S. 

Gender.  Besides    terminations    which    distinguish    differences    of 

number  and  case,  there  are  also  the  endings  which  mark 
distinctions  of  gender.  The  question  of  gender  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Languages  like  the  Chinese  have  no  such 
distinctions ;  the  Semitic  languages  distinguish  between 
masculine  and  feminine ;  while  the  Indo-European  family 
adds  the  third  division  of  neuter.  We  must  either  adopt  the 
theory  that  the  distinctions  of  gender  were  in  their  origin 
sexual,  as  Aeschylus  says,  ar^/o  yvvrj  re  x^^^  '^^^  ixeraixiJi'tov,  or 
else  that  there  was  a  dichotomy  into  things  animate  and 
things  inanimate,  and  subsequently  things  animate  were 
divided  into  masculine  and  feminine.  (Cf.  Gow,  JVotes  on 
Gender,  Jotcrnal  of  Philology,  x.  19.)  However  this  may  be, 
the  distinctions  of  gender  are  not  the  same  in  different  lan- 
guages, and  there  is  but  little  uniformity.  In  Latin  and 
Greek  they  are  marked  in  the  vowel  declensions  by  modi- 
fication of  the  inflexional  suffixes,  but  scarcely  marked  at  all 
in  the  consonantal  declensions.  For  the  sake  of  practical 
convenience  we  shall,  then,  recognize  them  as  inflexional 
endings,  and  not  distinguish  them  as  secondary,  as  might 
be  done,  for  instance,  in  Sjutrjretpa  (  =  6/x?7-re/3-ta),  dporpov  (^  =  apo- 
Tp'O-v).     (Monro,  H.  G.,  §  113.) 

Systems  of  In  considering  the  question  of  the  inflexion  of  any  noun  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  we  have  to  take  account  of  three  questions  : — 
(i)  To  what  degree  of  Ablaut  does  the  root  and  suffix — if  there 
be  a  suffix — belong  ?     (ii)  What  are  the  terminations  of  the 
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various  cases?  (iii)  To  what  system  of  inflexion  does  the 
word  belong? 

The  first  two  questions  are  considered  elsewhere — it  is  with 
the  last  that  we  have  to  do  here. 

In  the  original  Indo-European  language  there  were  three 
systems  of  noun  inflexion  : — 

I.  The  Strong  Inflexion,  in  which  the  syllable  immediately  Strong 
preceding   the   case   ending  kept  e  or   the   equivalent   long 
vowel  in  the  strong  cases,  but  lost  e  or  shortened  the  long 
vowel  in  the  weak  cases.     The  strong  cases  ai*e  nom.,  voc, 

ace,  and  probably  loc.  The  weak  cases  are  gen.,  dat.,  instr., 
and  abl. 

This  loss  or  retention  of  e  or  the  corresponding  phenomena, 
like  every  similar  Ablaut,  is  intimately  connected  with  difler- 
ence  of  accentuation.  Those  cases  which  originally  took  the 
accent  on  the  sufiix — i.  e.  those  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  locative)  whose  sufiix  contained  a  vowel — lost  the  e  or 
shortened  the  long  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable ;  whereas 
those  cases  where  the  accent  could  not  fall  on  the  sufiix,  as 
the  suffix  did  not  contain  a  vowel,  kept  the  stem  intact. 

II.  The  Weak  Inflexion,  in  which  the  syllable  preceding  Weak 
the  suffix  kept  the  e  or  long  vowel  of  the  stem  where  the  case   ^  ^xion. 
termination  began  with  a  vowel,  but  lost  the  e  or  shortened 

the  long  vowel  where  the  case  termination  began  with  a 
consonant. 

To  the  strong  inflexion  belong  all  oxytone  nouns  except 
some  in  -cu  ,  but  all  themes  without  exception  belong  to  the 
weak  inflexion  in  the  dual  and  phiral. 

III.  Stems  in  -0,  -a  (ist  and  2nd  declension)  belong  neither  Pai'oxy- 
to  the  strong  nor  weak  inflexion,  as  the  accent  does  not  pass  inflexion. 
to  the  suffix,  and  consequently  the  vowel  before  the  suffix  is 

not  lost. 


Thus  we  have — 

Strong  Inflexion : 

Sing.  nom.  leug-s         /  (cf.  a-fuf,  con-jiir^  with  stem   of 
ace.    ieuf/-r^.      -J       weak  cases  extended  throu<^h- 
gcn.  ii(fj-68         I      out). 
u  2 
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Weak  Inflexion  : 

Sing.  nom.  suddu-s  (cf.  ahv-^. 
ace.     sudclu-m  hhv-v. 

gen.   siiddeu-os  ahi-os). 

Paroxytone  Inflexion  : 

Sing.  nom.  logos  (cf.  Xoyo-'s* 
ace,     l6go-m  \6yo-v. 

gen.    logo-sio  K6yo-io,  Xoyoo,  Xoyov). 

Formation       Passing   on   to   tlie   formation   of   Nominal   Themes,    we 

of  Nominal  Vjoyp 

Themes. 

Primary  themes  in  -o. 

These  are,  as  a  rule,  mascaline  and  neuter,  and  perhaps 
all  were  originally  so.  In  that  case  the  feminines  will 
be  the  result  of  false  analogy ;  e.  g.  humus  (a  late  nom- 
inative from  humi)  on  the  analogy  of  terra  (Delbriick  8.  F. 
iv.  13). 

On  the  variation  of  accent  and  Ablaut  in  the  stem  see 
p.  291  ;  on  the  Ablaut  of  the  final  vowel  see  p.  316. 

The  characteristic  of  themes  in  -0  is  the  vocative  in  -e, 
which  is  the  only  case  of  Ablaut  in  the  suffix  which  survives 
in  Latin. 

Frimary  themes  in  -d  {-r]). 

These  are  mainly  feminine,  but  some  that  were  originally 
feminine  became  masculine,  and  then  took  a  final  -s  in  the 
nominative  on  the  analogy  of  the  0-declension  (e.  g.  veavCa-s, 
Old  Latin,  paricida-s),  which  again  was  subsequently  lost  in 
Latin.  Forms  without  the  -s  but  of  the  masculine  gender  are 
seen  in  the  Homeric  vecfyeXrjyipeTa  Zevs,  XiTTTord  Nerrrcop,  etc. 
and  in  the  Attic  vocative  (Delbr.  1.  c). 

The  vowel  of  the  suflSx  varies  between  d  and  a,  as  that  of 
0-stems  between  0  and  e  (p.  316).  The  Latin  nominatives  in 
-a  must  come  from  an  original  -d,  as  an  original  -a  in  an 
unaccented  s}  liable  would  become  -e  (p.  62). 

Themes  in  a  long  -e  are  seen  in  ojio-KXri  (cf.  Ki-KXrj-a-Kco),  xpV 
(cf.  Kt-xp^-^t)'  ^^®  ^^^^  being  a  substantive  which  has  come, 
like  avdyKT],  to  be  used  as  a  verb.  With  these  we  may  perhaps 
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compare  the  Latin  quies.     For  the  Ablaut  and  accent  of  the 
root  see  p.  478. 

Greek  ay-toy,  ^rvy-ioSi  TTOLTp-LoSiJjSLtiTifliiv-ius^patr'ius,  adag-  Themes  iu 
ium,  etc.      So  oa-a-a  (uoqia),  jxoipa  (/zopta),  yXSKiaa  (yAcoxjta,  cf. 
y\(iiX,is), 

The  Greek  feminines  in  -ta  correspond  to  Sanskrit  forms 
in  -I,  e.  g.  TToVyta,  pdtnl.  The  -a  may  have  been  extended  to 
the  nominative  from  the  other  cases. 

The  Latin  stems  in  -ie  (fifth  declension)  correspond  to  the 
Greek  stems  in  -ta.  A  new  nom.  has  been  formed  in  -ie-s 
(hence  materies  beside  materia)^  but  the  stem  -ia-  is  kept  in 
the  gen.  and  dat.  (e.  g.  materiae  not  "^materiei).  In  the  other 
cases  of  the  declension  the  analogy  of  res  (rei-s,  Sanskrit  rds 
rdj/-ds),  and  dies  [dietc-s,  Sanskrit  dydus\  which  are  originally 
diphthongal  stems,  has  operated  (cf.  p.  296). 

Some  -ie-  stems  in  Latin  have  passed  into  the  0-declension 
apparently  on  the  analogy  of  the  vocative  (cf.  ^Jilie=Jili). 
Thus  alls  (for  alies^  cf  alie-nus)  becomes  alius.  On  inscrip- 
tions we  find  ia  proper  names  forms  of  the  type  Cornells^  Cor- 
nell^ Cornelim,  which,  if  not  merely  abbreviations  or  mistakes, 
may  point  to  an  original  nominative  Conielies,  which  would 
become  Cornells^  as  alies  becomes  alis.  The  vocative  Cornelie^ 
contracted  to  Cornell^  is  identical  with  a  vocative  from  a  stem 
in  -26»,  and  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  form  Cornelius. 
The  derived  forms  Lahie-nus^  Lucie-nus  and  the  Oscan  and 
Umbrian  proper  names  like  Vimikiis  (Lat.  Finicius),  Koisis 
seem  to  support  this  theory  (B.  B.  vii.  60). 

Other  suffixes,  coming  under  the  general  head  of  the  -0  and 
^T -declension  are —  Other  suf- 

-U0-,  -ud"  in  TTokfr]^  (ttoAA?)),  6\Fo^  (oiJAos),  Ik-Fo^  (tKKOs. 
tTTTTos),  cf.  eq-uos^  capii'Vos^  ard-uos. 

-mo-^  -md-  in  aKix-q,  Trvyfjirj,  ot-/xos,  Aot-/xo?,  becr-ixus,  Oep- 
/^os,  IjSit.  Jir-m?is,  for-7nus,  a7i-i-mus^  etc. 

-WC-,  -Jid-  in  6p6-vos,  ol-vos,  noLvri^  tIk-vov^  aepivos,  Latin 
j)aler-nn8,  equl-nus^  som-nus^  do-num,  etc. 

'Vio7id-^  -mena-^  -mno-^  -mna-  in  Oi-ixevo<iy  ^ap^iiovi],  (ttou)' 
jivri,  ler-mi?iuSj  colu-7nna^  leffi-77U7iiy  etc.  (cf.  p.  301). 
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-lo-^  -la-^  -r6>-,  -ra-  in  o-(f)oh-p6^,  h&-pov,  Xa/x7r-/)09,  €pv6- 
pa's,  iaO-Xo^  (^ecr-Xos),  7raxv-)^6s. 

In  Latin  the  stems  in  -ro  mostly  become  consonantal  in  the 
nom.  sing.  Thus  a^e?'  (Greek  aypos,  Sanskrit  djras)  is  for 
"^ag-TO-s^  ^agro,  ^agr,  ag-e^r^  where  e  is  the  svarahlidJcti  vowel 
most  appropriate  to  r  (p.  71).  The  full  form  survives  in 
ftmerus,  numerus,  ems,  jimipevMS,  as  the  r  in  these  cases  is 
radical.  The  full  form  also  survives  in  the  Plautine  vocative 
pnere.  Old  Latin  pover  becomes  puer^  and  in  compounds  -por 
(3farcipor)  for  "^-povr.  So  in  compounds,  the  e  is  not  lost 
where  it  is  radical  (e.g.  cormgerum  beside  agrum),  but  we  get 
the  varying  form  dextera,  dextra ;  uterum  (Old  Latin),  utrum. 
Satiir,  vir  (in  spite  of  vir-tus)  were  also  originally  0-stems, 
with  corresponding  feminines  in  saUira,  virago  (?).  Levir  has 
passed  into  the  0-declension  on  the  analogy  of  vir  (Greek 
harip,  Sanskrit  devar). 

Latin  stems  in  -lo-  ai'e  seen  in  rallus  [rad-lus),  and  in  the 
•  diminutives  [Lentulus,  parvohs,  etc.). 

The  suffixes  -to-,  "td-  are  seen  in  KoiTo<s,  koIty],  biK-Tr}-9, 
ara-Tos  and  the  whole  group  of  past  participles. 

Many  other  terminations  might  be  given  under  this  de- 
clension, e.  g.  Itttt-lkos,  civicus,  apo-Tpov,  ara-tnim,  servi-tium, 
wor-tmis,  pau-cus^formo-sus  [formouentius,  cf.  Ix^Ovo-Fevr-,  iyOv- 
dets),  etc.,  but  the  above  will  suffice. 

Themes  in  Themes  in  %  ti  have  -I,  -u  before  consonants,  -ii,  -uu  before 
vowels  (see  p.  234). 

In  Greek  we  have  Kt?,  opvls^  ttoKls,  (cf.  TroAf-r?]?),  a/crfs, 
pr]ypis,  ^EkevaU  (where  the  declension  has  become  heteroclite), 
la-yys  (cf.  loyy-pos),  1x6^^^  ttoXvs  (Hom.),  ocfypvs,  vIkvs,  bpv9, 
6l(v-p6s,  etc.  The  vowel  has  often  been  shortened  in  later 
Greek. 

The  alternation  of «,  it  and  ii,  nu  leaves  traces  in  Greek  in  the 
non-elision  of  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable.  As  in 
Sanskrit  we  have  hMs  but  hJiiyam,  hhus  but  bhuv-am,  so  in 
Greek  we  have  6-(ppv-s  but  d-(f)pvF-o's,  noXls  but  ttoAu-oj, 
Epic  TTo'A/os,     Thus  ^onTiaveipa  is  for  pcaTLt-dveLpa  before  a 


I,  u 
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vowel,  while  before  a  consonant  we  have  l  in  the  Latin  antl^ 
quos.  Again  kv  kovX  ayxi  TTVpos  is  for  ev  kovu  ayyj.,  but  before 
a  consonant  we  have  t  in  6tf(^tXoy.  The  short  X  of  iiaixjiGiTX 
Ya  (Soph.  Phil.  391)  might  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  the 
secondary  accent  on  that  syllable  (see  p.  234). 

These  stems  in  -I,  -u  have  been  assimilated  in  later  Greek 
to  those  in  -ei,  -eit,  and  hence  forms  like  TroAeo)?,  which  seem 
to  come  from  a  stem  TroAet. 

In  Latin  we  have  an  z-stem  in  vis :  but  otherwise  the  ^-,  v- 
stems  are  not  certainly  to  be  distinguished  from  those  in  ei,  en. 

The  themes  in  ei  are  not  oxytone,  but  many  of  those  in  eu  Themes  in 
are  oxytone  and  show  the  reduced  stem  in  -u.    They  both  be-  ^l^'^^^^- 
long  to  the  '  weak  inflexion '  (p.  29 1 ),  and  accordingly  keep 
the  e  of  the  suffix  where  the  case-ending  begins  with  a  vowel, 
but  lose  it  where  it  begins  with  a  consonant. 

Thus  we  have  ^dcris,  Sanskrit  ^dtis,  ^aa-et-es  (BdaeL^,  San- 
skrit gdtayas,  rjbvs,  Sanskrit  svddus,  r]b€F€S  rjbe'i?,  Sanskrit 
svdddvas,  etc.  In  the  dative  plural  pdaecn,  rjbicn  stand  for 
(3a(TL(rL,  rjbva-L  (Sanskrit  gatisu,  svddusu)  by  assimilation  to  the 
vowel  of  the  other  cases. 

Words  of  the  t3^pe  bpofxevs,  vofxevs  are  of  secondary  forma- 
tion and  peculiar  to  Greek.  To  this  type  certain  stems  in  i,  u 
have  been  assimilated.  Thus  the  Attic  nokeLs  is  for  TioAet-e? 
from  a  stem  TroAet-,  the  true  form  being  TroAte?  (stem  ttoAi-). 
The  Homeric  770A7/09  and  Attic  ttoAccos  are  new  formations  on 
the  analogy  of  vojxrjos,  ro/xeo)?. 

Some  stems  in  -^  have  a  parallel  stem  in  -b,  e.  g.  fxrjvLs,  eAvrt?, 
€/5i9.  So  we  have  eptSa,  (pLv,  but  always  ekiriba,  for  a  final  -lv 
is  never  accented  in  Greek.  Cf.  in  Latin  lapi  (Ennius),  but 
elsewhere  lapid-. 

/-stems  in  Latin  often  become  consonantal,  cxee])t  in  tie 
gen.  plur.,  e.  g.  dos  (cf.  6a>rt-s),  compos  (pofis),  pars  {parii-uw). 
Similarly  the  neuters  in  -a/,  -ar,  -e  were  originally  /-stems  (cf. 
sale  (Ennius),  calcari-a,  mari-a). 

Some  stems  have  -i-  in  Latin,  -0  or  -«  in  other  languages. 
e.  g.  collis  {^colni-s^  :  Kokuivos  [koTvo-s),  caulis  :  Kat-Aoy,  fores  : 
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Ovpa  (but  cf.  foris,  foras),  iffiln-  :  a(f)p6s,  unguis  :  Sk.  nakM, 
tristis  :  Sanskrit  frstd,  lenis  :  Xrjvos,  panis  :  Messap.  Traz^oj, 
jpellis  ["^pelnis)  :  TreXXa. 

The  majority  of  abstract  nouns  in  -ti  take  in  Latin  a  further 
suffix,  ti-on-,  cf.  Sanskrit  ^dti,  Greek  jBda-L-,  Latin  con-ven- 
ti-on-, 

£/-stems  are  seen  in  Latin  idus,  acus,  gradus,  etc.  Of  the 
supposed  neuters  in  w,  cornu^  genu  may  be  duals  (cornu-e,  genu-e, 
cf.  sing".  t:oXv)  ;  gelu  is  only  found  as  an  ablative. 

Derived  from  ?7-stems  are  the  verbal  substantives  in  -tut- 
[juven-iut-^  cf.  sena-tu-)^  corresponding'  to  those  in  -tat-  from 
J!-stems. 

sus  and  grus  have  become  consonantal  stems,  but  cf.  su-hus, 
which  has  kept  the  strong  root,  though  the  termination  begins 
with  a  consonant. 

Original  adjectives  in  -u  are  treated  in  two  ways.  Either 
they  pass  to  /-stems,  from  the  analogy  of  the  feminine,  cf. 
gravis  :  jBapvs,  Sanskrit  gurus  (Indo-European  masc.  grrus, 
fem.  gf'ui),  tenuis  :  Tavv-7TT€pos,  hrevis  :  I3pa\vs,  levis  :  iXaxvs, 
pinguis  :  TTa^vs,  dulcis  :  yXvKvs  (?),  or  they  pass  to  0-stems, 
as  car7/.s  :  Sanskrit  cdru,  densus  :  baavs,  torum  [zrztorridmn^ 
Paul.  Fest.  354)  :  Sanskrit  trsu.  On  the  other  hand  acu- 
pedius  :  (Lkvs  remains  unchanged. 

Diph-  Zevs  is  for  "^Z-qvs,  Sanskrit  d?/dus,  Indo-European  dieu-s,  with 

sterns^  the  long  vowel  shortened  in  Greek  before  the  semivowel 
followed  by  a  consonant  (p.  1 83).  The  reduced  root  is  seen  in 
AlF-6s,  Sanskrit  divas. 

In  Latin  the  strong  stem  appears  in  Dies-piter,  dies  (for 
dim-s),  (K.  Z.  xxv.  59),  and  with  e  in  Jii-piter,  Jov-is,  and 
throughout  the  infiexion,  eu  becoming  in  Latin  ou  before  a 
vowel,  u  before  a  consonant.  The  weak  stem  occurs  in  bi-du- 
om  (bi-di^u-om),  I)[u)is. 

Indo-European  gous,  Sanskrit  gdus  becomes  Greek  ^ous, 
gen.  l3oF6s  (Sanskrit  gavds),  the  long  vowel  surviving  in 
the  Homeric  accus.  (3(^v.  In  Latin  bos,  bo-bus,,  bovis  are 
regular,  the  u  becoming  v  after  an  unaccented  vowel,  dis- 
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appearing  after  the  accent ;  hovem  is  a  new  formation  for  the 
earlier  ^bom  (bourn). 

The  same  shortening  of  the  vowel  appears  in  vdvs  (with 
long  vowel  in  vqF-os,  vrjvs,  etc.).  In  Latin  the  word  has 
passed  to  the  /-declension  from  the  analogy  of  the  genitive, 
and  the  strong  stem  is  perpetuated  throughout.  The  regular 
nominative  would  be  "^ndus  or  %«*'. 

Another  diphthongal  stem  is  seen  in  res  (for  rm,  Sanskrit 
rds^  gen.  rai/ds),  the  i  being  lost  before  consonants  and  at  the 
end  of  a  word  {K.  Z.  xxvii.  305,  cf.  diett-s,  dies).  In  the  case 
of  spes,  the  old  plural  sper-es  and  the  form  sj)er-?w  (if  this  is 
connected)  seem  to  show  that  the  stem  originally  ended  in  a 
consonant.  Plebes.  Jides  were  probably  once  stems  in  -os 
(p.  310). 

To  Kquid  stems  belong  the  noinhia  agentis  and  names  of  rela-  stems  in 

tionship  in  -tor,  -ter.     This  class  of  stems  is  extremely  difficult,     'i'^^     1 
^  '  ^    _  .  andNasals. 

and  the  phenomena  they  exhibit  are  very  contradictory.  More 
will  be  said  of  them  under  the  head  of  nominal  inflexion,  but 
some  few  points  may  be  noticed  here.  At  first  it  looks  as 
though  they  admitted  every  variety  of  Ablaut  and  accent  in 
root  and  suffix.  Thus  we  find  bcorop  (0.  ^^S),  beside  borrjpes 
(T.  44),  pu>Topas  (M.  302),  beside  jSorrjpas  (0.  504),  b(oTopa  beside 
ddlorem,  /birjo-rcop  beside  (rC)Tep,  aaiTTJpos,  and  narrip,  fJLrjTrjp  beside 
(vircLTajp,  77ajut/x?Jroj/).  Amid  this  confusion  one  fact  seems  to 
stand  out,  the  forms  in  -for  are  paroxytone,  those  in  -ler  oxy- 
tone :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  of  cases  like 
(pprjv  beside  €V(f)pMV,  which  seem  to  show  that  suffixes  in  0  tend 
to  retract  the  accent.  Soror,  the  only  name  of  relationship  in 
-w,  is  paroxytone  in  Sanskrit  svdsar. 

To  this  rule  fi^rrjp  is  a  very  early  exception,  but  even  here  the  Sanskrit 
mdldr,  German  modar,  points  to  an  original  oxytone  accent.  German  brd/>ar 
on  the  other  hand  shows  that  the  accent  oi  (ppar-qp,  bhratar  is  primitive. 

But  against  this  rule  we  may  observe  that  the  Sanskrit 
noDiina  afjent'iH  in  -tar  (  = -lor)  arc  oxytone,  thougli  they  soinc- 
timcH  become  i)aroxytone,  according  to  their  function  in  the 
sentence.  Moreover  we  should  have  expected  the  oxytone 
words  to  show  a  reduced  root,  the  paroxytone  a  strong  root ; 
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but  Sanskrit  has  no  nomina  agentis  with  a  weak  root,  while 
in  Greek  we  get  strong  roots  unaccented  in  ttclg-ttip,  and 
some  other  words. 

We  may  begin  by  distinguishing  in  Greek  the  nomina  agen- 
tis and  the  nouns  of  relationship.  In  the  former  tbe  stem 
remains  disyllabic  throughout  the  inflexion,  in  the  latter  it 
becomes  monosyllabic  in  the  weak  cases. 

In  Sanskrit  we  have  ddtd^  ddtdram  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  bdctrcop,  b(oTopa,  Lat.  dator,  datdrem.  From  this  com- 
parison, and  the  example  of  Epic  fjuria-TODpa  we  might  suppose 
that  the  original  Greek  accusative  was  bcoTcopa,  but  this  can- 
not be  regarded  as  certain  (cf.  p.  299).  At  any  rate  the  vowel 
of  the  stem  suffix  was  0. 

The  next  question  is  what  was  the  stem  of  the  weak  cases. 
The  Sanskrit  locative  is  ddtari,  with  a  in  the  stem-suffix  as 
opposed  to  the  accusat.  ddtdram  and  the  dat.  ddtre.  It  is  thus 
a  link  between  the  strongest  and  weakest  form  of  the  stem- 
suffix.  From  a  comparison  of  oSiTep,  irovKv^oreipa  ( =  -rep-ia) 
we  assume  that  the  Greek  suffix  answering  to  Sk.  -tar-  was 
-rep-.  This  gives  us  a  series  -to/)-,  -rep-,  and  in  derivatives 
-rp-,  e.g.:— 

bioTopa  (Toyrep  yj/dX-rp-ia. 

Just  as  in  stems  with  other  suffixes  we  have  a  series :-  - 

(Tcixppov-  <l)p€v-6s  7Tp6-(ppa(To-a(TTpo-<ppn-Tia). 

alo)  (al-Foa-a)        aUC  (al-F€(r-L)  Sk.  dj/us-am  (aius-^ 

(TTOi-piCOv)  TTOL-fJiev-OS  TTOi-IXV-rj. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  change  of  vowel  is  connected  with  the 
shifting  of  accent,  and  a  syllable  is  more  decidedly  weakened 
when  the  accent  falls  on  the  syllable  following  next  but  one 
than  when  it  falls  on  the  syllable  immediately  following 
{K.  Z.  XXV.  30).     Thus  :— 

(i)  A  short  vowel  which  is  kept  immediately  before  the 
accented  syllable  is  lost  when  the  accent  falls  a  syllable  later. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Sanskrit  cat-vdras  (four),  as  com- 
pared with  t-urlyas  (fourth),  which  is  for  ht-iirlyas^  the  first 
syllable  having  disappeared  with  the  shifting  of-  the  accent 
(cf.  p.  369). 
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(ii)  A  long  vowel,  which  is  shortened  immediately  before 
the  accent,  disappears  when  the  accent  comes  a  syllable  later, 
e.  g".  'icTTOLKa  :  karaora  {^a^araFoTa)  :  karvla  where  the  accent 
was  originally  on  the  last  syllable,  e.  g.  ka-rv-ia :  so  too  /^ejmdKws 
fj.€}jid-Kvla,  etc.,  and  alca  :  atet  :  dytimm  quoted  above. 

(iii)  A  diphthong  that  is  unchanged  immediately  before 
the  accent  is  reduced  when  the  accent  comes  a  syllable  later, 
cf.  ace.  ausosm  (770a  for  rjFoam),  gen.  nsesos,  Sanskrit  nsds. 

Now  the  Sanskrit  feminines  in  -I  (which  are  amplified  in 
Greek  to  -ta,  in  Latin  to  -ie)^  accent  the  termination  in  the 
'  weakest '  cases  (instr.  gen.  dat.  abl.  sing.,  Whitney,  SJc.  Gr.,  §§ 
311,364).  In  these  cases  therefore  the  accent  came  originally 
two  syllables  after  the  stem  syllable,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently formed  with  a  reduced  stem.  This  reduced  stem  was 
eventually  extended  to  all  cases,  strong  and  weak,  and  so  we 
get  gen.  "^yj/aX'Tp-L-ds  (cf.  Sanskrit  clevyds),  whence  is  formed  a 
nom.  \l/dKTpLa.  The  strong  form  of  the  nom.  and  ace.  is  how- 
ever exceptionally  preserved  in  the  type  irovKv^oTetpa  (-rep-ta). 

Similarly  the  suffix  -rep-  became  -Tp-  before  an  originally 
accented  case  termination  (cf.  Sanskrit  da-tf-hliyas)^  and  this 
shorter  form  was  then  generalised,  and  secondary  forms 
derived  from  it,  e.  g.  koe-rp-ov,  ia-rp-os,  etc. 

In  explaining  ho-rrjp-os  beside  hdi-rop-a  we  have  to  note  not 
onl}^  the  difference  of  stem-suffix  but  also  the  reduction  of  the 
root,  and  from  a  comparison  of  these  two  declensions  according 
to  the  rules  given,  we  can  reconstruct  an  original  inflexion 
running  Scorcop,  bcoropa  for  the  strong  cases  ajid  in  the  weak 
borepos,  hoT€pL.  In  the  nouns  of  relationship  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  no  alternation  of  0  and  e  and  the  inflexion  runs 
irarrip,  irar^pa  but  in  the  weak  cases  7rarp-oy,  irarp-L 

We  may  therefore  give  the  following  scheme  of  the  cases, 
distinguishing  the  nomhia  agaiiiH  and  the  names  of  relation- 
ship : — 

No7nina  ar/eutis.  Names  of  relations/iip. 

ace.  Sk.  tararn     -ropa     -torem     -/dram     -rlpa     -to rem. 

loc.  -tari       ^-rlpi   "'^-teri       -^IH        -ti>l       -tri. 

fem.  gen.  -Injaii     -rpCa^    -tric-is. 
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But  this  mathematical  precision  could  not  be  observed,  and 
a  confusion  of  the  two  types  was  inevitable.  In  Greek  the 
stem  butrop-,  borip-  (cf.  ^ba>Top-m,  "^borep-t)  gave  rise  on  the  one 
hand  to  bcaroip,  biaropos,  on  the  other  hand  to  bor-qp  and 
boTTipos  with  the  long  e  of  the  nom.  extended  throughout 
the  system,  as  the  long  o  has  been  extended  in  ixrjo-TOipa,  In 
the  nouns  of  relationship  Trarrip,  iraripa,  itarpi  are  the  primi- 
tive forms,  and  have  given  rise  to  Trarept,  Trar^pos.  In  Latin, 
nomlna  agentis  have  extended  to  all  cases  the  strong  suffix  -tor 
and  also  the  long  vowel  of  the  nominative,  but  have  taken  the 
weak  root  of  the  oxytone  nomlna  agentis  in  -tei\  while  preserving 
the  termination  of  the  paroxytone  form  in  -tor.  Thus  in 
dator^  ddtoris  the  reduced  root  da  ought  to  give  a  nominative 
dd-ter^  the  termination  -tor  a  nominative  doto?' ;  the  actual 
form  is  the  result  of  a  '  contamination '  of  the  two  types.  The 
reduced  termination  is  seen  in  the  derived  fem.  and  neuter 
forms,  vic-tr-lx,  doc-tr-l-na,  ara~tr-um^  but  the  last  generally 
with  a  strong  root  [claus-tr-um,  cf.  Kkei-Bpov  beside  (3d-6pov), 
In  names  of  relationship  the  weak  suffix  is  universalised 
(patrls,  patrem,  the  last  being  less  primitive  than  the  Greek 
11  are  pa). 

Soror  is  declined  like  the  nomina  agentis  in  -tor  ;  mater,  f rater 
(Greek  fJLaTrjp,  (ppaTrjp)  are  assimilated  in  declension  to  pater ^ 
iraTrjp. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  Indo-European  intdr,  Sanskrit 
j/antar,  dvaripes,  ja7i-i'-tr-'i-ces. 

Nasal  There   are   three    nasal  suffixes,    each   appearing  in   four 

Stems.        Ablauts,  viz.  :— 

I.  mon  2.  men  3.  mn  4.  mn. 

uon  uen  un  un, 

r\  r\  r\  /-»  O 

on  en  n  n. 

Of  these.  Ablaut  I  of  course  appeared  m  the  strong  cases, 
Ablauts  III  and  IV  in  the  weak,  and  accordingly  we  have, 
e.  g.  Kv-oiv,  Kv-v-6s.  Ablaut  II  presents  more  difficulty. 
Either  some  nasal  stems  had  -on-  in  the  strong  cases,  others 
-en-  (as  in  Tra-rep-ey  beside  b(o-Top-is  above,  8u(r/x€2;-e(o')a  beside 
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TjF-ocT'a)  or  perhaps  tlie  sufRx  with  e  was  originally  peculiar  to 
the  locative;  and  has  been  extended  throughout  the  system  in 
TTOLfiriVj   TTot/xeVo?,   TTOLfjiivL,  ctc.      As    opposcd    to    the    other 
'  weakest '  cases  the  locative  in  Sanskrit  takes  an  a  (e)  in  the 
stem-suffix  (Whitney,  Sk.  G?'.,  §  421)  of  liquid  and  nasal  stems, 
e.  g.  loc.  iiddni,  instr.  tcdnd,  loc.  pitdri,  gen.  pifur.     This  vowel 
as  we  have  seen  is  not  the  same  as  the  0  of  the  stronger  cases, 
e.  g.  bcoTopa,  but  was  probably  e  as  we  may  see  from  otxet  and 
Tiavh-qixei  which   are  more   primitive  locatives  than  oIkoi  (p. 
318).     If  this  is  so  avxivi,  TToiixivt  will  be  primitive  from  an 
original  nom,  ■^ai^^co^',  TTOL^xaiv,  gen.  av^vos,  i:oi\iv6s  and  will  be 
the   starting-point  of  the  inflexion  avxrjv,  av)(ivos  (31.  U,  ii. 
159).     The  particular  form  the  assimilated  systems  took  was 
apparently  a  matter  of  accident,  and  accordingly  beside  -rroi^riv 
t:ol}1€vos  we  find  tcktodv  reKTovo^,  while  in  kvvos  we  have  the 
reduced  form  of  the  stem  kvov-.     The  weakest  stem  also  sur- 
vives in  apvos  (rv-6s),  compared  with  iroXv-pp-qv,  strong  stem 
uren-,  in  ttvk-i'-os,  and  Latin  car-n-is,  which  answer  to  Tra- 
Tp-os,  pa-tr-is  from  the  stem  pater^.     But  more  often  the  weak 
stem  only  survives  in  derived  forms,  as  i:oi-\xv-iov  (Trot-juey-), 
yetr-r-ta  (yeir-or-),  riKTaiva  (t€kt-ov-),  etc.    Elsewhere  even  in 
the  dat.  plur.,  where  the  nasal  in  Greek  has  disappeared,  the 
vowel  of  the  strong  forms  has  taken  the  place  of  the  regular 
representative  of  the  nasal  sonant  a,  e.  g.  'noip.ia-i  for  ^Trot/xacrt, 
TTOL-fxn-a-L,  T€KTo<TL  foi'  T€KT-n-(Ti,  ctc.     lu  Pindar  wc  have  cfypaa-C 
((f)pn-cri)  beside  classical  (fypeaL 

The  various  forms  obtained  by  the  addition  of  further  suffixes  Further 
to  nasal  stems  is  noticeajole.     Thus  we  have  : —  suffixes. 

re^-n-om,  Sanskrit  rc/ja?i. 

pul'lns  {oT  pul-7W8,  cf.  Anglo-Saxon /b/^. 

cor-n-i-x,  cf.  Kopayvq  (Kor-v-rj),  which  is  an  extension  of 
Kopuiv-y  as  pL€\€b(tivr]  of  p.€\€ho)v,  cf.  fteXeSatVo).  Cor-n-ix  is 
formed  precisely  like  vic-tr-ix. 


*  So  pollen,  poUin,  polenfn  indicate  an  onginal  pSlen  poln-h  ;  fiiUo,filliA, 
nmnis  fonna  Vike  fulo{n),  fuhion,felo{ii)  fchiJs,  dbho[n)  abhnos.  (A".  Z.  jutviii. 
163.) 


Latin  and 

Greek 

Neuters. 
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coilis  for  co?-7i-is,  cf.  Ko\a)v6s  (koI-v-os). 

cernmis  for  cers-n-mis,  cf.  afjLcpL-Kpdvos  (-Kpacr-v-os),  Kprjvqy 
Ijeshiaji  K  paw  a  (Kpaa-v-a),  Kapdvov  (Kapacr-v-ov),  Sanskrit  cirsduy 
instr.  clrs-n-d. 

So  ndpd  =  Kapaaa  =  Kapa(Tn,  Kpij-deiivov  =  Kpaffn-Se/xvov,  KpaTa  =  Kpaan-Ta,  Kap~ 
r]Ta  =  Kapa(Tn-Ta.  Kaprjara,  Kpdara  in  Homer  are  new  forms,  the  -ar-  which 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  long  vowel  being  added  afresh  on  the  analogy  of 
ovofxa  ovofiaT-,  etc.  According  to  De  Saussure,  p.  224,  the  original  s  is  to  be 
seen  in  Ionic  KaraKprjs,  if  this  is  not  to  be  written  /car'  dupas. 

lien  (lih-n),  cf.  (mXay^-v-ov^  (nrXriv  [a-nXr]yyv). 
ul-n-a^  cf.  Hesych.  coAAoV  for  ^Kvov  beside  w\r\v,  wAerr/. 
cam-is  J  carn-a,  carn-osiis  beside  caro{n). 
But  carnis  may  not  really  show  the  reduced  stem,  but  be 
syncopated  for  ^carinis  as  vernus  for  ^veriniis  (iapcvos),  verna 
for  ^verma,  vesina  (ves-ta). 

ma^-n-us,  Sanskrit  ma/idn,  instr.  7na/i-n-d  (Vma^/i-).  fxeya 
is  for  [JLeyn,  as  ak€i(f)a  for  aX€L<pn  (cf.  oXeiclynTos  with  ovopLnros, 
nom-in-is).  It  may  be  originally  a  subst.  which  has  become  an 
adj.,  as  vetus  beside  veter  (cf.  yivos  :  evyevris,   genus  :  degener). 

In  Kvcxiv,  Kvvos  (cf.  Kvv€Los,  Kwit]),  thc  original  root  is  kv-ov-, 
KV-V-.  Canis  is  for  cu-on-is  with  tio  becoming  (?/)«,  as  on 
regularly  becomes  au  (p.  85). 

W lih.  pal-7n-a,  cf.  a-naXapi-vos  beside  iraXapi-i]. 
colu-mn^a,  cf.  colu-men^  cul-men. 
alu-mn-us^  cf.  ali-men~tum,  Ale-monia,  ali-monium. 
So   Vertu-mn-iis,  Tolu-mn-ius  (cf.   TuUius^   tol-erare^   roX-pir]), 
Volu-mn-ms  {volo),  autu-mn-us^  calumnia,   ter-men^   terminus^ 
termo[n).     These  are  not,  in  the  first  instance,  passive  partici- 
ples, but  extensions  of  nasal  stems,  partly  witb  strong,  partly 
with  weak  suffixes. 

Note  that  in  Latin  as  opposed  to  Greek,  there  are  no  neuters 
in  -mno^  but  only  in  -men.  The  vowel  suffixes  are  only  used 
in  Latin  to  form  masc.  and  fem.  stems,  and  termo{n),  termin-ns 
are  two  different  ways  of  forming  the  masc.  from  the  same 
neuter  iermen  (rep/xa).  So  decor  is  a  masc.  formed  from  decus, 
auror-a  a  fem.  from  the  original  neuter  ausos-^  auses-  (p.  310). 
The  connecting  vowel  which  appears  between,  the  stem  and 
the  suffix  is  often  merely  phonetic  (e.  g.  in  col-u-me7i  beside 
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cul-men,  vol-ii-mus  beside  vol-tis,  h-u-mus  beside  \aixai  (ymixai) ), 
and  its  character  is  consequently  determined  by  the  following 
sound  :  but  sometimes  there  are  corresponding*  forms  with  u^ 
e.  g.  Clitiwimis  :  kXltvs,    cahwinia  :  kcoAucoC?),  stdtumen  :statuo^ 

The  stemjuven^  Sanskrit  yu-van^mjuven-isjuveii-cus  appears 
in  its  reduced  form  injunix  (ju-vn-ix,  cf.  volkivOos,  from  the  stem 
iuvnk-  in  Ji(ve?ic-us?).  Jimior  hesi^Q  juvenior  answers  to  avpios 
beside  the  fuller  rfFeptos. 

We  may  especially  notice  the  feminines  formed  by  the 
addition  of  -^  (Greek  -ta,  Latin  -ic)  or  -a,  e.  g.  corn-i-x^  ju7i-ix^ 
column-a. 

Also  noticeable  are  the  neuters  formed  by  adding  -lo  to  the 
nasal  stem,  e.  g.  cognomentum^  test  amentum,  segmentum.  Origin- 
ally the  forms  men-,  mn-to-  existed  side  by  side,  and  we  get 
accordingly  cognomen  beside  cognomentnm,  just  as  we  have  in 
Greek  vcorvfx-vos,  dvopaivca  (ovojjLnv-Loi),  ovofxd-KXvros,  as  well  as 
ovofjiaTa  (o^oju-«-Ta,  apparently  originally  the  plural  of  a  stem 
oi'OfiaTo-),  oi'oixaTO'OeTrjs  (Plat.  Charm.  175  ^)j  at/xaro-crray?]?, 
etc.  So  unguen  beside  wiguentum.  This  will  explain  rjiraros 
beside  jecinis,  the  former  from  stem  rjirnTo-,  the  latter  from 
7;7r«(p)-,  (rjira-p,  Sanskrit  ya]ir(t)  ). 

TTie  neuter  nasal  stems  frequently  had  a  nominative  sing. 
in  -r.  Thus  we  have  riiiap,jecMr,  Sanskrit  i/aJcH  ;  tibe7'  (iib-r), 
ovOap,  Sanskrit  udhar  ;  nCipap,  ireLpaTo^  for  irepFnT,  cf.  aireipaiv, 
^an^krit  pdna/i ;  doap  ^Iharos  ^or  khFiip.  In  0p€d/),  ^pedroj  the 
quantity  points  to  a  metathesis  from  an  earlier  (Pp-qdr,  cf. 
(pp€LaTa  (<{>.  197)^  But  though  the  nom.  plural  of  these 
words  may  correspond  to  Latin  -menta  in  seg~menta  from  a 
nom.  sing,  -menio-m,  the  gen.  sing,  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit 
adverbial  forms  namatas,  udhatas,  yakdias  (d-ro/xaros,  ovQaros, 
T/TTaros),  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  these  to  be  later 
forms  which  have  suj)planted  an  earlier  dvoixarov.     The  dat. 

'  T}ie  -r  of  thesp  noininatives  appears  to  come  from  an  adjectival  stiffix  -ro, 
cf.  SanHkrit  sihdvard  :  artap,  vt/advard  :  (Ibnp,  tnapus  :  mnp,  iidapos  :  vSajp, 
^fit'pa  :  Jjpap.  map  in  an  adjective  in  i.  135  ivii  (xAXa  map  {jir'  ouSas,  and  Solon 
35.  21  viap  7/tAa,  though  a  Hubatautive  in  0<ujv  Ik  map  kkioOai  (A.  550,  etc.). 
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plural  alone  does  not  sliow  the  dental  suffix,  and  o-voiJiaa-i  cor- 
responds to  Sanskrit  ndmam  (31.  U.  ii.  220). 

The  element  -ar-  has  also  intruded  into  non-nasal  stems  in 
0V9  coro?,  which  is  properly  an  or-  stem,  and  should  have  a  gen. 
"^ova-OS  (cf.  aiir-is^  and  aix(^)-S)[cr)e<s,  Theocr.  i.  28),  also  in  hopv 
hoparos,  yovv  yovaTos  (Epic,  bovparos,  yovvaros).  Two  themes 
in  -p,  Oivap  and  viKTap,  keep  the  -p  throughout.  riK^xap  and 
irlop  are  not  declined,   bdjjiap  has  everywhere  the  stem  bajjLapT-. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  parallel  form  in  -s,  e.  g.  Sanskrit 
ild/ms,  Ved.  ucUiar,  pirj^os  :  p-^Jx^P  (nasal  in  pL-qxavq),  mo?  :  irlap, 
vbos  :  vba^p,  rohus-tus  :  robur,  cpXeyos  '.fiilgur. 

In  Latin  the  old  declension  of  the  type  jecur  jecinis,  has 
usually  been  confused,  and  we  get  jecoris^  jecinoris  ;  itineris  ; 
fe^nur,  femen^  fern  oris  ^  feminoris.     In  some  neuters  in -r  [ehnr^ 
acer^  aequor,  etc.)  there  is  no  trace  of  a  nasal  element  re- 
maining. 

The  quality  of  the  vowel  before  the  -r  is  doubtful.  Nor- 
mally apparently  r  medial  =  Latin  or,  r  final  =  Latin  ^(r  {elrnr 
ehoris)^  but  we  also  ^n^  femor  (Neue,  i.  173),  ^nx^  fulgera  he- 
^i^e  fidgtira.  Vher  may  be  due  to  an  original  locative  ^uber-i 
(cf.  7T0L-pL€v-i,  p.  301). 

Miscellaneous  instances  of  the  amplification  of  nasal  stems 
are  juvencns  [juvn-kos ;  Old  High  German  jmig  for  jnvn-g) 
oaraKos  (oot-w-kos),  Kopa^  ^Kop-n-^,  cf.  cor-7i-ix),  femella, 
gemella,  etc.  (for  gemnla,  cf.  geminus),  cf.  iiiaXos  (innXos)  beside 
77 1  cor. 
Compo-  In  composition  we  get  three  types  of  nasal  stems  : — 

(i)  The  strong  stem  followed  by  a  connecting  vowel — 
imagiti-i-fer,  germin-i-seca^  Anien-i-cola,  ay cov- 0-6 hrjs. 

(ii)  The  nasal  is  lost  in  the  type  homi-cida,  sangui-suga, 
sepli-mantts,  aKpio-OeTov,  but  here  the  analogy  of  the  0-  and  7- 
stems  may  have  come  in  ;  cf.  angui-fer,  armi-ger. 

Sanguen  (neuter)  is  the  older  form,  from  which  is  formed  a 
new  masculine  sangnu  (sanguin-s).  For  exsanjms  beside  san- 
guen., cf.  suhlmis  beside  limen, 

(iii)  The  weak  stem  in  nomendator  (also  numiclator)  septem- 
Jluiis,  decemvir,  beKapi-qvos* 


sition. 
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Old  m-ste-ms  are  to  be  seen  in  et?  (hs,  o-e/x-s,  of.  afia  (smma),  J»l-stenis. 
sem-el,  sim-plex,  fXLa  =  (Tix-La,  etc.),  in  x^ov-  (cf.  x^ajx-aXos,  hcm-i, 
humilis)  xi-ov-  (of.  8vcr^i/xoj,  hiems).  In  Latin  Jiiems  has  its  m 
from  the  oblique  eases,  and  would  jnore  regularly  become 
^hies.  In  this  word  Greek  has  generalised  the  stronger  stem 
(xtoz;-),  Latin  the  weaker  [hiem-Y. 

The  only  pure  /-stem  in  Greek  is  aX-,  in  a  A  9.    Latin  has  Monosyl- 
sal  (but  Ennius  wrote  sale),  sdl  (sauel,  cf.  aFikios).  stems. 

Of  primary  r-stems  we  find  ver  (for  ves-r  as  €ap  =  F€(Tr?), 
hir  :  x.etp,  her  :  xy\p,fur  :  c^wp,  etc. 

J[f<?/  is  not  properly  a  liquid  stem,  nor  can  mellis  be  con- 
nected with  //eAtro?  as  if  for  "^meltis  (as  OsthofT  thinks,  Z.  G. 
d.  P.  530).  Rather  mellis  =  mechiis,  Greek  ixiOv,  Sanskrit 
rndcllm,  and  mecl{u),  meduis  has  passed  to  mel,  mellis.  For  In 
becoming  II,  cf.  culleus  :  KovXios  (hilveios),  sollus  :  ovkos 
(solnos),  anguilla  :  eyx^kvs  (from  an  original  masculine  en(//ieltts, 
feminine  englielua,  the  latter  passing  to  the  ^-declension)  ^. 

There  are  few  traces  in  Greek  of  the  original  Ablaut  in  Stems 
Mute  stems.     Thus  where  the  Sanskrit  has  bJidrantam,  hhd-  ^^^^  ^^ 
ratas — sdntam,   satds,   Greek  shows  (fiipovTa,   (f>€povT09 — ovra, 
ovTos.     In  the  case  of  the  last  stem,  however,  the  Doric  hres 
(Sanskrit   sdjitas),    eao-o-a  (eo--wr-ta,   Sanskrit    sati)    give    an 
instance  of  vowel  variation. 

So  too  possibly  the  weak  stem  kKar-  stands  beside  the 
strong  iKovT-  in  the  Homeric  a-€Ka(ofX€vr]  (cf.  dvoixar-  beside  ovo- 
fxd((u).  Compare  also  t/xoy-ta,  t/jiao-o-o)  (stem  t/xar-) ;  the  two 
stems  have  coalesced  in  t/xas,  i/xaz;r-. 

We  get  a  substitute  for  Ablaut  in  the  type  xapiF^vr-  beside 
yapiF^T-  (cf.  Sanskrit /»ar/-m;i-^fl?//,  pad-vd-tas)  where  x^P^F^t- 
is  for  xo-pi-Far-,  x'^P^Fnr-,  the  vowel  liaving  been  assimilated  to 

'  The  Ablaut  of  declension  has  disappeared  here  as  elsewhere  in  Latin.  But 
ori^nally  we  must  have  had  an  inflexion  of  the  type  *hemo{n)  (cf.  nemo  -— 
vehemo),  fumoncjii  (quoted  by  Paul.  Fest.  100),  *hemenis. 

*  Where  Iv  rcmainH  in  I^atin  the  conditions  are  did'erent.  JlelvuH  is  for 
*helnvo»,  ailva  (cf.  vK-q)  for  siUva  or  sulnva.  A  vowel  has  been  lost  in  malra 
(fioK-A-xT),  Henych.  fia\0a(  may  be  half  Latin),  /)e/r/*  (SiiUHkrit  jjuldvl),  cdfri'x 
(cf,  Calaviua).  In  milium,  hoIi'd,  rolro,  f/i/vuH  w-^orij^iiial  u.  Lut  wo  ciiuuut 
then  connect  oZ\t  and  sdlve  (p.  188)  (AT.  Z.  xxviii.  1631. 
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the  e  of  tlie  strong  stem  (cf.  TroLixicn,  (^p^cri,  p.  301).  If  the 
feminine  had  had  the  strong*  stem  y^apiFevr-^  \apiF evT-ia  would 
have  become  yapulaa,  as  riOevria  has  become  TiOela-a. 

In  iTov^t  2^es^  we  have. a  strong  stem  ttoS-,  a  weak  7re6-,  the 
former  having  been  generalised  in  Greek,  the  latter  in  Latin. 
iiTL-^h-aL  may  possibly  show  the  weakest  stem  (p.  234). 

Schmidt  (K.  Z.  xxv.  15)  supposes  the  original  Ablaut  to 
have  heen  jodd  :  j)efL  But  in  ordinary  cases  Ablaut  is  either 
quantitative  and  not  qualitative,  as  in  (3&v,  jSoos  —  vvjjLcpdv, 
vvixrpd — dyeo/xat,  ayco,  or  else,  in  the  alternation  of  0  :  ^,  quali- 
tative tnnd  not  quantitative,  as  in  (^opioa,  (pipco — olko-v,  ot/ce-t, 
otK€.  Accordingly  answ^ering  toped-  in  the  Jjatin  jied-e^n,,  etc., 
we  should  expect  pod-,  not  pod-,  and  with  this  the  facts  of  the 
language  are  in  agreement,  iroba  answers  to  Sanskrit  pddam, 
as  bu>Topa  to  ddtdram.  The  Doric  ttcos  may  be  explained  by 
special  considerations  (p.  334),  and  w^e  get  the  short  form 
where  the  nominative  is  not  monosyllabic,  as  in  rpiiTos,  cf. 
airdv  beside  irav. 

An  Ablaut  0  :  0  is  indicated  by  o)7ra  beside  aidoira,  otvoira, 
tJvottl,  by ei'pi;o7ra beside  Kvv(07Ta(A.  159)?  ^i^d  the  Homeric  femi- 
nines  avkS>7Tis,  l3Xocrvp(o7TLS,  /3oa)7ri9,  yXavKutTTis,  etc.,  which  point 
to  an  original  inflexion  o)\//-,  ojTra,  *o7roy.  KvKk(D\lr  keeps  o) 
throughout. 

But  the  majority  of  stems  with  a  final  mute  show  no  vowel 
variation,  e.  g.  cjyvka^,  (pko^,  ovv^,  XapLirds,  etc. 
In  Latin.         In  Latin  Ablaut  is  unknown  in  the  inflexion,  either  the 
strong  or  weak  form  being  extended  to  all  cases. 

Thus  (i)   guttural  stems: — 

strong  stems,  7;^^-,  re(/-,  nee-,  etc. 
weak  stems  due-,  con-jug-,  etc. 

derived  stems  in  -Ic-,  -de-,  -de-,  -ec-^  -ue-,  radlc-^ 
avddc-,  veloc-,  voluc-  {voluc-ris),  duplec-.  The  guttural  added 
in  Latin  to  the  -l  of  the  feminines  is  peculiar  to  that  lan- 
guage (cf.  fddlc-,  Greek  piCja.  (pibta),  Indo-European  urd-l). 
The  same  I  of  the  feminine  with  another  suffix  is  seen  in 
regi-na,  doctrlna,  concuhlna,  etc. 

The  stem  senl-  in  seni-s,  seni-um  is  increased  by  a  guttural 
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in  se7iex^  Sene-ca^  senecio.     A  genitive  senecis  is  quoted  from 
Plautus,  ap.  Prise,  p.  724,  P.  {Archiv  filr  Lat.  Lex.  i.  119). 

li'ix  is  originally  an  7-stem :  the  gen.  nivis  is  for  "^ni/iuis, 
sni^Ji^is  (cf.  vi(\m)  and  from  this  is  formed  a  nominative  nix 
(i.e.  snigh-s)^  cf.  ni-n-gu-it  (p.  313). 
(ii)  Labial  stems,  dap-^  stip-^  etc. 

(iii)  Dental  stems,    noct-^   lad-,  nejjdt-  (Sanskrit  napdU, 
weak  stem  in  nept-is). 

But  here  we  often  have  confusion  with  the  /-stems,  e.g.  in' 
nocfi-um  ^  (cf.  voci-bus,  Sanskrit  vaghliyas).  lade  (Varro)  is 
another  nominative  formed  on  the  analogy  of  neuter  nomina- 
tives in  e  with  genitives  in  -is. 

Derived  stems,  equei-  (cf.  tTTTroVr^s),  antistet-  (cf.  az;rio-rar7]s), 
lapid-  (but  Ennius  used  ablative  lapi,  cf.  ept5a,  eptj^),  pecu-d-^ 
merce-d-,  custo-d-,  etc. 

The  present  participles  almost  always  pass  into  the  /-de- 
clension (ferenti-iim,  ferenti-a).  Latin  has  universalised  the 
weak  stem,  Greek  the  strong,  in  place  of  the  original  Ablaut, 
e.  g.  hlieront,  Ihenif.  The  strong  stem,  however,  may  survive 
in  sons  besides  ab-sens. 

Dens  is  also  properly  a  participle  (cf.  Lesbian  iSoz/re?)  from 
an  old  Latin  ^edens,  ^dentis.  The  more  primitive  nominative 
with  a  strong  stem  is  seen  in  ohoiiv  (Hdt.  6.  107)  ohovr^s, 
with  the  first  vowel  assimilated  from  an  "^eSoVrej,  aor.  part. 
of  Ved.  The  original  inflexion  would  have  been  "^eSwz;, 
*c6oVra,  *6aros  (o«r-os,  cf.  ooaf=d6«r^),  but  as  an  aor.  part, 
the  inflexion  is  assimilated  to  the  type  8ovj,  hovros.  Sanskrit, 
Latin,  and  German  keep  the  monosyllabic  stem  throughout 
(^/a«,  dens,  O.  IL  G.  zan,  Anglo-Saxon  ioth  for  ^tonth). 

L  Themes  in  -as,  -es.  -S'-stems. 

These  are  mainly  neuter,  and  in  Greek  show  the  middle 
degree  of  strong  root  (Abl.  II),  with  some  exceptions,  such  as 
ftdOo'i  on  the  analogy  of  ftaOvs  (also  /3€i;^os),  ^a/xroy,  (3apo^, 
T(i)(os,  tt6.0os  (on  the  analogy  of  iraOelv,  but  also  nlvOos).  All 
these  however  are  post- Homeric  except  Odpao^  (cf.  0€p(T-iTrj>i), 

'  There  in  another  Btem  in  vocfur-nuft,  CJreuk  vvKitup. 

X  7, 
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Kapros  or  Kpdros  (cf.  Kpicra-oov),  OdXo9  (cf.  v€odr]Xrjs),  and 
in  Odpcros  as  compared  with  Opaa-vs  we  get  an  Ablaut 
of  quantity,  though  not  of  quality  ;  Opda-os  only  occurs  in 
H.  416.      A¥e   find  a)(o?,  but  "^exo?  is  justified    by   Hesych. 

Apart  from  these  exceptions,  the  vocalisation  of  the  root  is 
simple.  In  the  termination  and  accent  we  may  notice  the 
following  points.  In  substantives  there  was  originally  the 
Ablaut  0  :  e  in  the  stem-suffix,  which  is  preserved  in  yivo^, 
^yivecTos,  genus ^  generis.  But  the  adjectives  have  throughout 
the  vowel  e.  Thus  XriOos  :  aAr^^?]?,  at^wj  :  dvaihris,  \f/€vbos :  'yjrevbris, 
genus  :  degetier. 

Further,  difference  of  function  is  marked  by  difference  of 
accentuation.  Adjectives  are  oxytone,  but  rpi-qp-qs,  ArjiJLoa-Oevr]^ 
thi"ow  back  the  accent. 

The  Arcadian  form  re/xez^cs  (-  ripLevos)  points  to  the  adoption 
of  the  ^-Ablaut  in  this  dialect  in  the  nominative,  corres- 
ponding to  the  extension  of  the  0  in  Latin  lemporis  (cf.  temperi^ 
temperies). 

Proper  names  in  -es  like  'IcoKpar-qs  have  in  Attic  passed 
into  the  ^-declension  in  the  accusative  singular  2a)/cparryi; 
(beside  ^ooKpaTrj). 

T7&}S,  aMs  with  stems  7700--,  aibocr-  had  once  in  the  weak 
cases  stems  in  -eo--  which  survive  in  alb€(r-6rjvaL.  They  were 
possibly  originally  neuters,  and  the  nominatives  in  -o)?  of  later 
origin ;  usas  ( =  976)?)  is  still  neuter  in  Sanskrit.  So  beside 
accusative  atw  (Acsch.  CJioeph.  350)  for  alFocrm  we  have  the 
Doric  aie?,  Attic  ai€t,  dd  for  ^alFeo-i.  The  a  of  aUi  is  short, 
that  of  Attic  dei  doubtful,  the  long  diphthong  is  seen  in 
eTTrjeraz-'os,  Sanskrit  d^/us  ;  so  that  in  this  root  we  get  the 
same  Ablaut  as  in  rjFepLos  '  avpr],  V7]vs  :  rai;^t. 
In  Latin.  j^  Latin  we  have  primitive  ^-stems  in  fas,  jus,  ros,  tus 
(borrowed  from  6vos). 

Of  derived  stems  the  neuters  in  -tis,  -eris  are  most  com- 
mon ;  from  these  have  arisen  the  masculines  in  -ds  {-or),  -mis 
{-or  only  in  arhos,  arhoris),  on  the  analogy  .of  feminines 
like  auror-a  (p.  310)  and  the  nomina  agentis  in  -tor,  -toris. 
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Thus  we  get  deciis  :  decor,  and  in  process  of  time  some 
attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  the  masculines  from  the 
neuters  by  giving  the  former  a  long  0  throughout,  e.  g.  decor, 
decoris  beside  decus,  decoris,  7najdr  beside  majus,  lejwr,  lepdris  to 
distinguish  it  from  lepus,  leporis.  So  teniis  survives  as  an 
adverb  beside  tenor ;  it  is  still  a  substantive  in  Plant.  Bacch. 
793  {ita  intendi  temis,  '  the  net '). 

The  original  Ablaut  of  the  declension  0  :  e  has  mostly  dis- 
appeared, but  cf.  temper-i,  temper-ies,  tempes-tas  beside  temporu, 
veter  (Enn.  Ann.  17;  Att.  Trag.  481,  Ribb.)  beside  vehis, 
konos  beside  kones-tas.  Vetus  is  probably  originally  a  substan- 
tive, veter  an  adjective,  the  two  being  related  as  genus :  de- 
gener,  yevos  :  cvyevqs. 

The  -r  of  the  nominative  comes  from  the  intervocalic  s  (r) 
of  the  oblique  cases,  but  the  s  is  kept  in  monosyllabic  words 
(flos,  mos,  etc.),   in  arlios  and  iambic  words   [honos),  and  as 
honos,   etc.  occur  in  the   MSS.  of  Cicero,  the  s  cannot    be 
purely  metrical.     In  forms  like  degener  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  also  comes  from  the  oblique  cases,  the  older  form  would 
be  degenes  (cf.  evyevris) ;  hicorpor  (from  ^corjoos,  ^corpesis)  is  a 
new  formation.     Modus  beside  moder-ari  points  to  an  original 
^Modus,  ^nioderis,  which  has  passed  to  the  masculine  system. 
But  modus  represents  two  distinct  words,  (i)  a  possible  Greek 
"^y-ooos  (masculine)    from    [xebofxaL    (cf.    (j)6pos  :  (pipo))   in  the 
sense  of  '  measure.'     (2)  Greek  /xeAos,  which  becomes  "^molus 
and  """modus  (pp.  149,  190),  in  the  sense  of  '  time.'     '  Number  ' 
in  a  musical  sense  is  not  '  modi '  but  '  nunieri.     Fondus  on  the 
other  hand  has  passed  to  the  0-declension  in  pondo  (De  Sauss. 
P-8o). 

Vi-s  is  an  /-stem  (cf.  Greek  t-0t)  and  the  plural  vires  is  on 
the  analogy  of  speres,  old  j)lural  of  spes. 

In  some  cases  *-stems  with  a  nominative  sin^-ular  in  -es 
have  passed  into  /-stems  (AT.  Z.  xxviii.  328)  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  dative-ablative  plural:  e.g.  sedi-hus  [  =  sedeS' 
bos)  beside  civi-hus  etc. 

Thus  we  have  sedes  :  eooy  (for  e  :  0  cf.  evyej;?/?  :  yivo'i). 
aedes  :  aWo9. 
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plebes  :  ttXtjOos  (where  the  Latin  b  may  be 

due  to  the  preceding  I,  p.  148). 
moles  :  molest  us. 

fides   :  fidustus  (Paul.  Fest.  89,  De  Sauss.  80). 
nubes. 

From  ausoS'  (rjF(as,Aeo\.  aixos),  comes  the  feminine  auror~a^ 
where  the  -a  makes  the  gender  more  palpable ;  a  device 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  lengthening  of  the  0  in 
decoris.     Cf.  Laton-a,  Ion.  A-qrovv^  Att.  Ar^rco. 

Venus  (cf.  venustus)^  Ceres  were  originally  neuter  abstract 
nouns. 

II.  Stems  in  -ac-  must  be  assumed  in  yijpas,  Kpias,  etc. 
The  a  here  seems  to  be  a  connecting  (svarab/id/cti)  vowel, 
which  appears  in  Sanskrit  as  i-,  e.  g.  KpiF-as,  Sanskrit  kravu, 
cf.  Sanskrit  dam-i-tar,  Latin  dom-i-torj  Greek  7:avha}x-d-T(iop. 
In  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus  we  find  yrjpas,  yr\paos,  as  well  as 
K^pas,  K€p€os,  T€pas,  ripeos,  and  beside  repara  stand  ripea  and 
Homeric  retpea,  if  this  is  not  to  be  referred  to  a-a-Trjp. 

In  Latin  the  corresponding  forms  are  those  in  -is,  -eris, 
which  are  therefore  seemingly  originally  neuters.  But  the 
gender  changes  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  a  new  nominative 
appears,  as  in  vomer  [Georg.  i.  163)  beside  vomis.  The  -s  is 
preserved  in  pulvis-cidus,  cf.  serenus  for  seres-nus  (Greek  aekaf). 

The  comparative  stems  originally  ended  in  -io{n)s-y  -ies-,  and 
therefore  may  be  considered  under  ^-stems  ;  rjbCco,  for  example, 
is  for  r]h~io(r-m  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  suaviorem. 

The  stems  are  paroxytone  and  originally  showed  the  full  form 
of  the  root,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  adjectives  which  show  the 
reduced  degree  in  the  positive,  e.g.: — okiy-o's,  6Xei((iiv — Kparvs, 
Kpicracdv.  Cf.  iroXvs  :  TrXe-iov-.  The  Attic  forms  Kpeicracov, 
pACa^v  show  an  epenthetic  t,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  more 
regular  Ionic  Kpia-aoov,  fxe^cov.  But  KaXos,  KaKos,  etc.,  show  no 
variation  of  the  root,  while  in  yXvKvs,  (3a0vs,  iXaxvs  the  older 
yX€VK-Lov-,  (3€v6-Lov-,  eXey^t'Ov-  have  been  supplanted  by 
yXvKLov-,  paOiov-,  iXaaa-ov-,  with  the  vowel  of  the  positive. 
Compare  however  Td)(ys  :  dacraov,  [xaXa  :  p,aXXov,  (Spdbvs  :  jSpda- 

(T($)V  (?). 
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With  regard  to  the  suffix  there  is  great  difficulty  caused  Suffix  of 
by  the  fact  that  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  a  nasal  appears  which  ^o^P^^^' 
is  not  found  in  other  languages.     Thus  the  Sanskrit  com- 
parative  gdr-iydm(ji)^  (which  would  correspond  to   a   Greek 
fiapiov-  or  rather  fiepiov-  which  does  not   actually  exist)  is 
declined : — 

Accusative:  gdni/diisayn,  cf.  /xet^oo  for  ix€y-LO(r-?n,  Latin 

majore?)?. 
Genitive :      gdrlyaBas^  cf.   /xet^bfj  for  \k^y-io(T-oSy   Latin 
majoris. 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Greek  preserves  the  nasal 
permanently  only  in  the  nominative  singular  :  ixetCovs,  the 
nom.  and  accus.  plural  can  only  come  from  /xey-toa--es,  ixeytoa-ns, 
not  from  p,^yiov-eSy  fxeyiov-ns,  fxeiCoves,  etc.,  are  new  forma- 
tions on  the  analogy  of  the  nominative  singular.  Latin,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  no  trace  of  the  nasal,  while  Sanskrit 
maintains  the  nasal  in  strong  cases. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  nasal  no  account  can  be  given,  and 
we  must  be  content  to  accept  -lovct-,  -toa-  as  parallel  suffixes ; 
but  we  may  perhaps  compare  the  perfect  participles  in  -For-, 
which  show  a  nasal  in  Sanskrit. 

All  trace  of  the  nasal  disappears  in  the  superlative  suffix 
-LaTo-,  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  termination  -ro 
to  the  reduced  form  of  the  suffix  -toa-. 

Few  relics  of  the  original  Ablaut  of  declension  0  :  ^, 
corresponding  to  Sanskrit  d  :  a  survive  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  but  we  may  notice  TrAeey,  irXeas  for  TiAeeey,  irXeeas 
(  =  7rAe-ieo--€9,  TrXe-Lea-ns),  and  forms  like  majes-las  beside 
major. 

In  Latin  the  strong  suffix  with  the  long  vowel  of  the* 
nominative  has  been  extended  to  all  cases,  and  majo/\  inajoris 
have  taken  the  place  of  an  ori^-inal  maios.  maiosm,  waiesis. 
The  distinction  between  -or  of  masculine  and  -ms  of  neuter 
is  comparatively  recent  (cf.  decor  :  decus).  In  Plant.  ]\[d7i. 
327  we  find  proin  tu  ne  quo  aheas  longiun  ah  acdi/ms  (i.  c. 
longida)  and  ^ prior  helium.^  ^  j trior  scriatus  consuUum^  '  hellarn 
posteriory^   are   quoted    by   Priscian    from    Quadrigarius,   Va- 
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lerius  Antias    and    Cassius   Emina   (Biicheler-Windekild,  p. 
10  n.)^. 
Perfect  III.     IStews  i)i  -FoT-,   -v(T-.    These   forms  are  common  in 

StTmsl^      Greek,  e.  g,  in  perfect  participle  active,  but  also  in  substantives 
(opyuta,  ayvta,  etc.). 

In  Sanskrit  we  find  three  forms  of  this  suffix,  -vans-  in 
the  strong"  cases  (e.  g*.  ace.  sing,  vid-vans-am"),  -vat-  (e.  g.  in 
instr.  plur.  vid-vdd-bhis),  -us-  (e.g.  in  dat.  sing,  vid-us-e). 

In  Greek  the  strong  stem  -Fot-  answers  to  Sanskrit  -vat-, 
the  weak  -vcr-  to  Sanskrit  -us-,  but  no  trace  of  the  nasal  is 
found,  and  €t6co?,  Ihvia  (lb-v(r-ia)  answers  to  Sanskrit  vid-vd7i, 
vidiisi.  If  these  stems  are  to  be  ranked  as  ^-stems,  the 
appearance  of  the  r  in  the  masculine  must  be  due  to  some 
unknown  analogy. 

But  in  Greek  we  find  traces  of  a  third  Ablaut  -Feo--,  and 
the  series  -For-,  -Fea-,  -va-,  answers  to  the  series  -rop-,  -rep-, 
-Tp-)  and  -fiov-j  -[xev-,  -jjlv-.  Thus  in  the  Tabl.  Heracl.  we 
have  ipprjyela  [kppriy-F€(r-La)  as  opposed  to  rerpiyvia  {rerpiy- 
v(T-ia),  where,  though  the  termination  is  identical,  the  suffix  is 
in  a  different  Ablaut.  We  may  compare  crcoreipa  (o-co-Tep-ta) 
beside  yj/dk-Tp-La. 

Other  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  forms  Terpty^Tas, 
K€KXr}y(aTas  (Monro,  H.  G.  §  26),  where  the  long  vowel  may 
be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  nom.  sing.,  unless  we  are  to  read 
K€KKr\yovTas,  rerpiyovras. 

Among  other  ^-stems  we  may  mention  : — x^^"  fi"om  xava- 
Doric  x^^)  -^0-  before  a  vowel  becoming  -vv-  and  then  in 
Attic  -V-  (p.  199).  The  related  languages  show  d,  e.  g.  Latin 
(Ji)ans-er. 

fjLTjv-  from  fjLYjva--,  Aeolic  gen.  pirjvvos  for  pLriva-os,  Attic 
fjL-qvos.  The  corresponding  Latin  mens-is  has  passed  into  the 
/-stems  (p.  297). 

ixvd-  in  juiiS?,  ixvos.  In  H.  315  we  have  ixvcav,  and  the 
Epic  pLvekos  stands  beside  Attic  juveXoj,  and  pLvat  beside  /xiJo-t. 

^  Majorem  may  represent  majonsem,  as  formosus  represents  formonsus — 
but  the  0  may  equally  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  nom.  as  in  d'ator  :  datdris 
(p.  300),  so  there  is  no  certain  trace  of  the  n  in  Latin. 
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After  the  loss  of  the  intervocalic  o-,  the  declension  was 
assimilated  to  that  of  d(j)pvs,  6(f)pvos  (with  il  before  consonants, 
2m  before  vowels  in  syllables  with  a  secondary  accent,  p.  234), 
but  the  original  Ablaut  of  the  .!?-stem  (e.  g*.  old  gen.  musos 
and  musos)  survives  in  /xi)a-t,  [xva-i  (31.  U.  iv.  217).  In 
Latin  the  n  is  extended  to  all  cases. 

The  Greek  feminines  in  -w,  e.  g.  ttclOco,  involve  many  diffi-  Feminines 
culties.     In  Ionic  they  appear  as  forms  in  -ovv,  e.g.  'low,  ^^""'' 
AtjTovv  (Hdt.).     The  iota  subscript  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  nom.  may  be  due  to  the  voc.  in  -ot.     They  seem  to  be 
parallel  to  the  masculines  in  -009,  e.  g.  rjpoDs. 

In  Homer  the  words  epcoy,  yeAco?,  lbp(6s  have  not,  as  in  later 
Greek,  stems  in  -r-.  Thus  we  have  the  phrase  ef  €pov  €vto, 
the  datives  yeAw,  tSpw  (perhaps  we  should  read  Ibpol),  while  in 
K.  574  we  must  read  Ibpoa  in  the  fifth  foot  of  the  hexameter 
(Monro,  //.  C.  §  107  note). 

As  regards  the  formation  of  noun-stems  in  Latin,  it  is  to  Latin 
be  noticed  that,  as  against  the  instances  given  above  (p.  309)  ^<^"^" 
of  the  change  from  consonantal  to  vowel  themes,  many  vowel 
stems  on  the  other  hand  have  become  consonantal  owing  to 
the  retraction  of  the  accent,  which  is  universal  in  Latin.  Thus 
we  get  Irals  :  trades  (Enn.  Trar/.  281),  anceps  :  aticipes  (Plant. 
Rtid.  1158),  Campmis  (Trin.  545)  :  Campdnus,  praegnas  (True. 
173)  :  praejjndtis.  So  again  we  have  pars  :  parti-um^  mers^ 
merx  :  merces.  In  neuters  the  unaccented  final  vowel  is 
regularly  lost  in  classical  Latin  in  stems  ending  in  -ali^  ~ari 
(cf.  old  Latin  calcare  beside  calcar,  always  calcari-a-,  Ennius 
used  sale).  The  vowel  was  originally  lost  before  a  following 
vowel,  and  then  the  shorter  form  became  universal. 

Latin  presents  many  instances  of  formations  by  analogy, 
especially  in  the  alternation  of  e-  and  '^-sterns  (sedes  :  sedVms, 
etc.,  p.  309),  and  0-  and  w-stems  e.  g.  domus,  cf.  gelus  :  gelum^ 
(fjelu  does  not  exist  as  a  nom.),  and  of  the  forms  in  -es,  -ei, 
with  those  in  -<?*,  -elis  (e.  g.  requies).  The  most  striking 
instance  is  seen  in  the  case  of  pecus.  The  original  form  is 
pecuy  Sanskrit 7>rt^7/,  which  is  found  in  old  Latin  and  survives 
in  the  claasical  jo^cwa.     From  this  ia  formed  (i)  pecus^  pecus  in 
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Lucil.  ap.  Gell.  20.  8.  4  ;  (ii)  _pecus,  pecoris  on  the  analogy  of 
pectus ;  (iii)  pecus,  pecudis,  originally  "^pecildis,  on  analogy  of 
incus.     Compare  the  similar  cases  oi penu^  ossu,  etc. 

In  the  treatment  of  Greek  names  the  practice  of  Latin  is 
noticeable.  Greek  stems  in  -ovr  become  Latin  stems  in  -on 
(k€ovT-  :  leon-),  and  the  same  may  have  happened  with  those 
in  -0)  (Ai/io,  AtJionis,  Neue  i.  344),  but  those  in  -ovvt-^  -avr- 
become  neuters  in  the  proper  names  HydriinUim  (^Tbpovs), 
AgrigenUim  {'AKpdyas).  Neuters  in  -ar-  seem  sometimes  to 
become  feminines  in  -a.  Plautus  may  have  peristromae,  Psetid, 
146  (where  Fleckeisen  resids  peristromata),  lampadds  occurs  Ter. 
Adelpli.  907  and  lampada,  -ae  became  common  in  late  Latin. 

The  stem  cam-  becomes  an  /-stem  with  nom.  carnis  in  Liv. 
37.  3,  on  the  analogy  of  gen.  ovis^  nom.  ovis. 

The  Cases.  The  Cases  were  called  by  the  Stoics  Trrcoo-etj,  which  was 
rendered  into  Latin  by  casus.  They  were  regarded  as  varia- 
tions from  the  nominative.  The  nominative  stood  erect 
by  itself,  resting  on  no  other  word  ;  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
depended  upon  it.  But  the  nominative  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  the  TTpcoTT]  Oeo-is  or  starting  point ;  the  stem  is  the  constant 
element  of  declension.  Differences  of  the  final  letter  of  the 
stem  lead  to  differences  of  declension,  and  all  analysis  of  different 
forms  is  based  on  the  distinction  of  stem  and  termination. 
The  nominative  like  the  other  cases  is  developed  from  a 
common  base. 

Cases  are  inflexions  of  the  stem,  formed  by  suffixes  added 
to  the  stem  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  relations  of 
nouns  to  the  verb  and  other  nouns  in  a  sentence.  It  would 
be  possible  to  express  by  inflexional  suffixes  a  few  of  the  ele- 
mentary kinds  of  relation,  and  leave  additional  refinements  to 
be  expressed  by  auxiliary  words  such  as  prepositions  :  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  possible  to  express  every  sort  of  rela- 
tion by  case  suffixes.  This,  however,  no  language  does ;  the 
system  of  case  suffixes  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  extended, 
differ  according  to  the  genius  of  each  particular  language. 
There  may,  for  example,  be  general  points  of  resemblance 
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between  the  use  of  the  g'enitive  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  a 
complete  survey  shows  us  idiomatic  differences  of  usage  in 
each  language. 

In  the  primitive  language  we  find  by  compaiison  that  Indo- 
(excluding  the  Vocative  which  expresses  no  relation)  there  were  cases^^*'* 
seven  cases,  viz.  Nominative,  Accusative,  Genitive,  Dative, 
Ablative,  Instrumental,  Locative.  Sanskrit  has  all  of  these. 
Greek  and  Latin  excluded  the  Locative  and  Instrumental  from 
common  use,  while  Greek  was  without  a  special  case  form  for 
the  Ablative.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  definite 
number  of  cases  to  express  a  fixed  number  of  logical  relations. 
That  would  be  to  fall  into  the  error  of  those  theorists  who  super- 
imposed Logic  upon  Grammar,  who  like  Hermann  pronounced 
six  cases  to  be  the  limit  of  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
mind,  or  who  found  the  root  of  the  logical  copula  in  every 
predicative  root.  Precision  and  distinction  are  the  work  of  a 
late  period  in  the  history  of  a  language,  and  even  so  there 
are  often  more  ways  than  one  of  saying  the  same  thing.  For 
instance,  in  Greek  we  find  the  genitive  absolute,  but  beside 
this  are  to  be  found  traces  of  a  nominative,  accusative  and 
perhaps  even  dative  absolute. 

We  have  preferred  to  deal  with  the  Greek  cases  in  their 
several  declensions  to  taking  together  the  forms  of  each  case 
in  all  declensions. 

The  following-  is  a  table  of  the  Greek  case  endino^-s  : —  Greek  case 

enclmga. 
Nominative  sing.         (i)  -9,  e.  g.  tiTTro^,  irovs.  Singular. 

(2)  Long  syllable  without  -9,  e.  g.  TTaTrjp, 

TTOljXriV. 

(3)  Simple  stem,  x^/aa. 

Vocative  sing.  (1)  -e,  e.  g.  ?7r7re,  a5eX(/)e. 

(2)  -a,  e.g.  vvfx(f)d,  hia-noTOL. 

(3)  Simple  stem,  e.  g.  y^pov,  Tiarep,  ac^rep. 
Accusative  si?ig.           (0  "^  ^^^  Indo-European  m,  e.  g.  l-kito-v, 

\(i>pa-v. 
(2)  -a  for  ?^,  e.  g.  Trarep-a,  -nob-a. 
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O- sterna. 


Singular. 
Nomina- 
tive. 


Norn,  and  Ace.  Neut,  (i)  -v,  e.  g.  fyyov. 

(2)  Simple  stem,  e.  g*.  r]hv,  tbpi,  ttclv. 

(3)  -P'  e.  g.  rjirap,  map. 

(1)  -OS,  e.  g".  irarp-os. 

(2)  -s,  e.  g.  xwpa-?. 

(3)  "^i:^5   6.  g.    tTTTTO-tO,   tTTTTOU. 

-o),  e.  g.  Tci)-8e  (Cretan), 
-at  (?),  e.  g.  t8/x6i^-at. 
-tj  e.  g.  otKei,  \aixai,  aieC. 
-a,  e.  g.  a/xa. 


Ge7iitive  sing. 


Ablative  sing. 
Dative  sing. 
Locative  sing. 
Instrumental  sing. 


Dual.         Nom.  and  Ace. 


Gen.  and  Bat. 


Plural.       Nominative 


(i)  -6,  e.g.  77o8e. 

(2)   -co,    e.  g.     tTTTTOJ. 

(3)  -«^  e.  g.  xwpa. 

(i)  -atz;,  e.g.  \(^paiv. 

(2)  -oiz^,  e.  g.  tTTTTot^',  TToSotz;. 


(1)  -69,  e.  g.   OLKpLOV-eS. 

(2)  -Ot,  e.  g.   ITTTTOt. 

(3)  -«t5  e.  g.  xwpat. 
Accusative                   (i)  -^j,  e.g.  x^P^^^  l-mrovs. 

(2)  -^?,  e.  g.  noh-as,  (pipovra's. 
Nom,  and  Ace.  Neut.         -a,  e.  g.  C^y-a,  rjbi-a. 
Genitive  -(ov,  e.  g.  x^cop&v,  X-mKnv,  irobcov. 

Locative  -o-l,  e.  g.  770i/x€-crt,  ^aatXev-cn. 

Instrumental  (i)  -ot?,  e.g.  Xv/c-ots  :  -ats,  e.g.  vvp^(^-ai's. 

(2)  -(f)L(v),  (3Lr}-(pL,  vav-(l)L. 

0-stems  seem  to  show  an  alternation  of  e  and  o  in  the  strong 
and  weak  cases,  though  this  is  scarcely  plain  enough  to  be 
regarded  as  certain.  In  these  as  well  as  in  ^-sterns  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  a  vowel  falling  away  in  a  syllable  preceding  the 
termination. 

The  Nominative  Xtttto'S  has  the  ending  s,  which  is  the 
regular  nominative  ending,  as  we  can  see  from  Sanskrit  dcvas, 
Latin  equo-s. 

The  neuter,  as  in  (vyo-v,  Sanskrit  y?^^a-m,  is  not- distinguished 
from  the  accusative  masculine. 
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The  Vocative  17777- e.      In  this  case  the  accent  was  always  Vocative, 
drawn  back.     The  identity  of  nominative  and  vocative  in  the 
great  number  of  the  themes  of  the  imparisyllabic  declension 
has  led  to  the  frequent  use  of  nominative  for  vocative  in  this 
declension. 

A  number  of  masc.  0-stems  appear  in  Ionic  and  Attic  in 
the  nom.  sing,  and  the  rest  of  the  cases  with  long  o-sound. 
This  is  the  so-called  Attic  declension.  There  is  the  group  in 
which  -eco-  has  arisen  out  of  -r]o-,  as  in  the  case  of  i;ea)9,  Xew?, 
etc.,  to  which  the  Attic  ecoj  belongs,  with  change  of  accent 
from  the  Homeric  7)co?.  In  this  instance  the  accent  in  Attic 
is  due  to  the  analogy  of  other  stems  with  the  diphthongal  -eco-. 

The  Accusative,  a  translation  of  the  Greek  term  at'rtariK?},  Accusative 
shows  177770-1^,  Sanskrit  acva-jn,  Latin  equo-7n.  ^^^®* 

The  original  m  has  been  replaced  in  Greek,  according  to  the 
law  of  final  consonants,  by  v»  In  the  Attic  declension  the  final 
letter  is  sometimes  lost,  as  in  Aayw  for  Xaywv.  This  is  due  to 
the  analogy  of  T/pcoa  (  =  i7p6o)  from  rjpcos. 

The  Genitive  had  in  Greek  the  name  of  yertK?},  the  case  of  the  Genitive 
yivo<s.     The  Latin  genetivns  makes  it  the  case  of  origin,  which  ^^^^' 
is  certainly  a  usage  of  this  case,  but  not  its  most  distinguishing 
one. 

t7777o-a-to,  in  Homer  tinioio  (and  1777700),  and  in  Attic  Ittttov, 
Sanskrit  dcva-sj/a.  The  actual  form  1777700  does  not  occur  in 
Homer,  but  the  genitive  in  -00  should  stand  in  such  phrases  as 
B.  325  00  KAeo9,  O.  66  'lAtoo  TrpoirdpoiOeVj  etc.  (cf.  Monro,  //.  G. 

§  98)- 

The  Dative,  in  Greek  boTiKri,  Avas  the  case  of  giving.     The  Dative 
originally  separate  dative,  locative  and  instrumental  cases  have  ^^^^' 
in  Cireok  coalcHcod  into  one,  but  of  each  of  these  some  traces 
(  f  the  original  formation  is  left. 

tinTai-L  is  the  form  taken  by  the  dat.  of  the  0-dccl.  in 
Cireck.  It  is  not  certain  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the 
termination  which  was  added  on  to  the  stem  177770-  to  form 
this  case. 

The  infinitive  (cf.  Monro,  //.  G.  §  242)  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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having"  been  originally  the  dative  of  an  abstract  noun.  This 
being  so,  FLb{j.€vai,  Sanskrit  vidmdne,  hoFevai  (hovvai),  Sanskrit 
(Idvmie,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  termination  was  -ai, 

Cf.  on  datives  of  imparisyllabic  declension,  p.  324. 

In  many  dialects  both  dative  and  locative  are  represented 
by  a  form  in  -ol,  e.  g.  Boeotian,  rot  8a/xot. 
Locative.  The  Locative  sing,  had  the  suffix  -i,  as  in  oXk€l  and  Doric  Tret 
and  Latin  domi.  otxet  is  quoted  by  Herodian  as  from  Menan- 
der.  We  have  also  the  Doric  Tret,  a^ret,  rriv^i,  rovrel  where  the 
grammarians  agree  in  the  circumflex  accent  (cf.  Ahrens,  2. 
361).     To  these  we  can  add  the  adverbs  a^eet,  Traz;8r;ju,et. 

The  form  otKet  has  become  otKot  as  the  result  of  contami- 
nation (De  Sauss.  p.  91),  and  the  same  explanation  applies 
to  other  Greek  locatives  in  -ot,  such  as  Tre5ot  (Aesch.  Prom. 
272),  a/jjLtot  and  the  adverbs  ttoi,  oTrot,  evravOoX,  etc.  In  com- 
pounds occur  ni^Xot-yez^TJs",  oboL-iropos,  6kooL-Tp6)(^os  (N.  137),  etc. 
Ablative.         The  Ablative  had  a  special  form  in  Indo-European  0-stems. 

In  Latin  we  have  Gnaivod  and  facihimed.  In  Greek  the 
Cretan  rco-5e  (hence).  Locr.  (5,  oma  (unde).  The  adverbs  of 
manner  w-Se,  oi;Va)-9,  KaXco-s,  etc.  and  o-o^oj-  of  a-o(f)(t>T€pos  are 
perhaps  instrumental,  pointing  back  to  an  Indo-European 
termination  -oa.  For  the  formation  of  the  comparative  by 
adding  on  the  suffix  to  a  case  form  we  can  compare  TraAat-re/)os. 


Dual.  Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  tTTTTcoj  Sanskrit  dcvdu,  but  Vedic  dgvd,  from 

Indo-European  e/iu5  (-oe),  cf.  Latin  ambo. 

The  dual  form  of  Sanski-it  with  the  u  is  explained  by  Brug- 
mann  as  a  contraction,  by  Osthoff"  as  a  combination  of  the  stem 
with  the  particle  u.  This  last  writer  sometimes  outdoes  Bopp 
in  his  agglutination  theories,  as  for  instance  in  his  theory 
of  the  perfect  in  -Ka  (p.  425).  From  the  evidence  of  the 
most  ancient  Sanskrit  writings,  it  would  seem  that  dii  and 
d  were  parallel  endings  of  the  nom.  dual,  -du  coming  before 
a  vowel,  and  -d  before  a  consonant  (K.  Z.  xxviii.  217).  This 
would  point  to  -ou  as  the  original  Indo-European  ending 
of  the  nom.  dual  before  a  vowel,  o  before  a  consonant  as  in 
Greek  Iri-no).     The  only  remains  of  this  u  in  Greek  and  Latin 
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come  in  the  ordinals  odavtis,  oyhoFos.  In  Sanskrit  we  have 
asfdu  answering"  to  Greek  onrcii,  Latin  octo. 
The  neuter  nom.  is  C^^yco,  Sanskrit y?^^^,  for  Indo-Europeanj'V^oi. 
The  Genitive  and  Dative  is  i-n-notv,  Epic  lttttol-lv,  which  does 
not  correspond  to  Sanskrit  or  other  Indo-European  languages. 
The  forms  of  the  dual  are  known  to  Homer,  Attic,  Boeotian, 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  Laconian  dialects,  but  are  not  em- 
ployed by  Herodotus.  In  place  of  bvolv,  he  has  bv^v  (i. 
91).  The  dual  fell  into  disuse  in  later  Greek,  and  is  not 
employed  in  modern  Greek.  The  form  bvelv  {31.  U.  ii.  244) 
must  be  put  beside  otKct,  otK6.  and  perhaps  points  to  an  original 
e  vocalization  of  the  stem  of  this  case. 

The  plural  nom.  is  X-n-noi  instead  of  iTTTro)?,  Sanskrit  -as  for  Plural, 
original  Indo-European  -os.     In  the  Greek  the  ending  of  the  tive"^^^" 
pronominal  declension  has  been  substituted  for  the  original 
ending,  just  as  in  the  ^-declension,  and  this  is  a  feature  common 
to  Latin.    The  pronominal  plural  rot,  Sanskrit  te  was  taken  as 
the  model  of  formation. 

The  short  a  of  the  nom.  neut.  plural  (vya  is  not  original. 
In  Sanskrit  the  ending  is  -diii^  but  Vedic  shows  an  older  form 
yugd.  The  identity  of  the  ending  of  the  nom.  neut.  plural 
with  that  of  the  pronominal  declension  ra  may  have  led  to  the 
subsequent  assimilation  of  the  original  plurals  ittttcos  and  \(iipds 
to  Toi  and  rat. 

The  Ace.  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  s  to  the  accus.  Accusative 
sing.  Ititio-vs,  Indo-European  -o-ns. 

Cretan  shows  Kop^iovs  for  Koaixovs,  Doric  -co?,  Ionic  and 
Attic  -ouj,  Lesbian  -ots  and  Elean  -oip.  We  also  find  a  falling 
away  of  the  v  without  compensation,  as  in  Ilcsiod  kayos^  in 
Pindar  vaao^  and  frequently  in  Theocritus. 

tTTTToiiVi  Indo-European  ending  -dm  or  -om.  What  the  Genitive, 
original  ending  of  this  case  was  is  obscure.  The  termina- 
tion may  have  been  long  or  short,  but  as  it  has  coalesced  with 
the  preceding  vowel  it  makes  little  difTerencc  what  its  exact 
nature  was.  In  consonantal  stems  the  genitive  ending  is  long 
uniformly  with  the  vowel  declension  (p.  322). 
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Dative.  1777701?,  t7777oto-t.       Here   the  question  is  what  is  the  rela- 

tion between  -ot?  and  -olo-l,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  both 
these  forms  to  the  dat.  pi.  of  the  ^-declension.  In  Sanskrit 
the  instrumental  plural  is  cicvdis,  the  locative  dcvesu ;  17777019 
then  answers  to  dcvdis  and  Xttttokti  to  devests,  Sanskrit  -su, 
Greek  -o-t  is  then  the  locative  plural  suffix.  The  ending  -o-t 
in  Greek  also  appears  as  -o-o-t  in  the  dative  plural  of  the 
imparisyllabic  declension  in  Homer  (cf.  p.  332).  The  old 
explanation  of  -o-t  was  that  it  was  for  -o-f  t,  the  original  form 
of  which,  as  constructed  by  Bopp  and  Schleicher,  was  -sva. 
But  -sva  could  not  regularly  in  Greek  pass  to  -o-Fl.  Though 
there  are  instances  of  original  a  or  e  appearing  in  Greek  as 
I,  e.  g.  the  unexplained  t  of  177770?,  such  changes  are  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  The  t  of  Greek  -o-t  is  probably  due  to  the 
analogy  of  the  locat.  sing.  (31.  U.  ii.  ^6).  Aoyco-t,  Aoyoto-v  were 
assimilated  to  X6y(a,  Xoyoto-t.  The  t  of  the  endings  -o-t,  -o-t-o-t 
was  originally  a  sign  of  the  plural,  and  according  to  J. 
Schmidt,  is  to  be  regarded  as  pronominal  (K.  Z.  xxv.  5). 

Another  irregularity  in  Aoyot-o-t  is  the  maintenance  of  o- 
between  two  vowels.     This  will  be  discussed  later  on  (p.  329). 
However  distinct  in  origin,  there  is  no  difference  of  mean- 
ing between  Ithiokti  and  17777019.     The  longer  form  appears  in 
New  Ionic  and  Old  Attic  inscriptions,  side  by  side  with  the 
shorter  form.     In  the  Lesbian  dialect,  as  rot?  z^o/xot?  did  duty 
for  the  accusative  plural,  the  form  -oto-t  was  employed  in  the 
dative,  e.g.  Sappho  has  xp^^o-roto-tr,  ai^^ejmoto-tr  (Ahrens,  i.  112). 
In  poetic  diction  the  variation  between  the  longer  and  shorter 
form  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  licence,  for  in  prose  the  use  of 
-oto-t  is  limited,  and  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  it  does  not  appear. 
We  will  consider  the  relation  of  the  dato  of  the  0-declension 
to  that  of  the  ^-declension  in  dealing  with  the  latter. 
The  sufl&x       The  suffix  -(f)i{v)  is  a  living  suffix  only  in  Homer  and  Epic 
'^^'  poets.     In  number  it  is  neutral,  e.  g.  arparocfyi,  ayiXrjcjyL,  2(f)L, 

vav(j)i.  In  the  adverbs  A.tKpt-^ts,  ajicpts,  the  suffix  has  been 
extended  by  -9. 

^-sterns  '^^^  ^- stems  show  a  variation  in  the  stem  between  d  and  a, 

corresponding  to  that  between  0  and  e  in  the  0-stems. 
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The  Nominative  sing*,  is  identical  with  the   strong  stem,  Singular. 

/    _     -      -  -  Nomina- 

Xcopa,  acva,  eqna.  ^^^^^ 

Attic  keeps  the  long  d  of  the  nominative  after  p  or  a  vowel, 
but  after  other  consonants  we  have  r]  (p.  64). 

The  nominative  in  -ta  does  not  well  agree  with  the 
Sanskrit  Nom.  in  -I  (p.  293). 

In  the  nominative  of  the  masc.  ^-sterns  we  have  such  forms 
as  veavias,  TToXtr?]?,  and  the  Homeric  ii-qrUra.  Masculines 
like  veavCas,  etc.,  were  originall}"  feminine  abstract  substantives, 
but  following  the  analogy  of  the  0-stems,  they  added  -9  in 
the  nominative.  Cf.  the  Latin  nominative,  p.  ^^^.  The  Epic 
/ixr]Tt€ra,  linTOTa,  Kvavoyalra,  etc.,  are  possibly  vocatives  of 
masc.  stems  which  have  subsequently  assumed  nominatival 
functions.  They  occur  in  formal  phrases  almost  entirely 
before  proper  names.  As  Monro  {H.  G.  §  96)  says,  they  are 
part  of  the   archaic  and  conventional  style  of  Epic  poetry. 

Cf.  p.  333- 

In  the  vocative  singular  of  this  declension,  the  accent  was  Vocative, 
originally  drawn  back,  and  the  ending  short  a  corresponds  to 
e  of  the  0-declension,  vvixcfya,  hla-nora  answering  to  otKe,  Xoye. 

The  accusative  is  ^o^pdv,  dcvdm,  equa-m ;    final  m  has,  ac-  Accusative, 
cording  to  Greek  rule,  changed  to  v. 

The  ending  of  the  genitive  is  -?,  ^wpd-j,  cf.  Sk.  gnd-s.  Genitive. 
It  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  whether  there  was  a  vowel 
preceding  the  -9  of  the  termination,  which  coalesced  with 
the  vowel  of  the  stem,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  nature  of 
this  vowel.  The  masculine  ^-sterns  modelled  their  genitive 
on  that  of  the  0-stems,  e.  g.  'ArpetSao  compared  with  lttttoo. 
In  Ionic  -do  appears  with  metathesis  of  quantity  as  -e  and 
has  contracted  into  -co  in  ^Epfxeiu).  In  the  Attic  ttoKltov  there 
has  been  a  complete  assimilation  to  the  model  of  the  0-de- 
clension. 

The  Dative.     The  ending  of  the  dative  was  originally  -al,  Dative. 
Xcupa,  o-o(/>ia,  compare  Sanskrit  d^va^-di.     The  ending  of  the 
Locative  was  -i.     In  Greek  we  have  (^^r^ftaL-yci'tj^,  iraXaC-cfyaTOi 
and  \a\xai.    The  stem  xajxa-  is  a  pure  assumption  as  its  equi- 
valent is  not  to  be  found  in  any  cognate  language ;  xaij.a(€  for 
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Instru- 
mental. 


Ablative. 


DuaL 


Plural. 

Nomina- 
tive. 

Accusative. 


Genitive. 


Xafxacrbe  may  very  well  be  formed  in  imitation  of  x^jixat.  As 
the  a  of  xaixai  is  short,  it  corresponds,  as  throughout  the 
^-declension,  with  the  e  of  oIk^i. 

The  instrumental  ending  of  this  declension  remains  only  in 
adverbial  forms,  ajuta,  '7re5a,  cf.  Sanskrit  dcvayd.  Trebd  is  from 
the  stem  of  ttovs.  We  may  add  FeKa-  of  FeKa-epyos,  €V€Ka  for 
kvF^Ka  and  irapd.     So  also  Feko,  in  eKdn,  l/<7;-^oAo?. 

For  the  ablative  only  the  0-declension  in  Indo-European 
seems  to  have  had  a  special  form. 

Nom.  voc.  ace.  x^pa.  This  seems  to  be  a  formation  upon 
the  analogy  of  the  0-stems.  The  Sanskrit  shows  dcve,  which 
points  to  an  original  ending  in  -at.  If  so,  the  proper  form  of 
the  nom.  dual  is  to  be  found  in  x^pai  of  the  plural. 

The  genit.  and  dat.  dual  end  in  -acv,  for  which  Sanskrit 
shows  dcvd-h/i7/dm,  dcvayos^  neither  bearing  any  relation  to 
the  Greek  ending. 

The  nominative  x^P^^j  ^^  mentioned  above,  appears  to  be 
more  properly  a  nom.  dual,  while  the  proper  form  of  the  nom. 
plural  should  rather  have  been  -x^copa-s  (cf.  p.  ^^6). 

The  ace.  plural  x^P^^  i^  ^^^^  x^P^"^^-  ^^  Cretan  we  find 
TTpeiyevTCLvs.     The  Aeolic  termination  is  -ai?,  Attic  -a?. 

The  gen.  plural  has  the  termination  in  -cov,  x^P^^y  Epic 
Oed-oiv.  The  formation  of  this  case  has  been  modelled  on  that 
of  the  pronominal  declension,  Tdcav  for  Tdacov,  Sanskrit  tdsdm. 
In  Ionic  -dniiv  appears  as  -ecoy,  Doric  -dv^  as  in  Theocr.  8.  49, 
rav  XevKCLv  avyav. 

In  all  consonantal  and  semivowel  stems  in  t,  v,  where  the  i, 
u,  become  consonantal  before  vowel  endings,  the  original  of 
the  gen.  plural  must  have  been  -om.  In  ^-stems  the  ending 
has  contracted  with  the  vowel  of  the  stem  -a-om.  The  San- 
skrit ending  is  -nam,  e.g.  dcvdndm,  but  the  older  Vedic  shows 
endings  in  -««^,  e.  g.  devidm  from  devl^  a  goddess.  The  long* 
vowel  of  the  genitive  ending  was  transferred  by  analogy  to 
declensions  in  which  the  stem  did  not  end  in  a  vowel,  and 
the  genitive  ending  in  all  declensions  was  made  uniform. 
Thus  beside  devidm,  x^P^v,  tWco^,  we  have  ^ad-dm,  irob-Stv 
and  not  irob-ov.     It  should  be  noticed  that  in  feminine  adjec- 
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tives  and  participles  in  -r],  the  ending  of  the  gen.  pi.  has  not 
got  the  circumflex  accent,  unless  the  word  happens  to  be 
oxytone  throughout. 

The  sufiix  of  the  locative  plural  is  -(tl(v),  e.  g.  Ovpaa-i^  ^A6rivr]aL,  Locative. 
'OAi/'jutTTtdort,  cf.  Sanskrit  dcvd-sii.  On  old  Attic  inscriptions 
we  have  such  forms  as  Ta\xida-i,  ixvptda-i^  idLvcrTrjcnv,  etc. :  in- 
stances of  -rja-L  are  very  rare.  In  Greek  the  uses  of  locative 
and  dative  plural  were  not  kept  distinct,  and  so  we  must  con- 
sider the  terminations  of  both  cases  together.  In  the  A- 
declension  the  forms  of  the  ending  are  -ao-t,  -rja-i^  -atcrt,  -rjcn, 
-rjs,  -at J.  The  0-  and  ^-stems  have  reacted  upon  one  another. 
OsthofT  (3L  U.  ii.  64)  considers  that  in  the  (9-stems  the  ending 
was  in  Greek  originally  -ot?,  e.  g.  kvKOLs,  and  in  the  ^-sterns 

-ao-t,   e.  g.   TCLCTL  VVlJL(f)dcrL. 

The  form  in  -ots  of  the  0-stems  led  to  the  analogous  formation 
of  -ais  in  the  ^-stems,  e.  g.  rah  vvix(l)ais.    In  Homer  there  are    . 
only  three  instances  of  this  dat.  in  -at?  to  be  found  (M.  284, 
€.  119,  X-  47 1 5  cf.  Monro,  H.  G.  §  102),  and  nowhere  do  we 
find  the  ending  -ato-t. 

Conversely  the  maintenance  in  Ionic  and  Attic  of -acrt,  -7]o-t, 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  analogous  -otcrt,  e.  g.  roto-t  Xvkokti. 
In  Aeolic  the  forms  -oto-i,  -aiai  were  used  to  distinguish  the 
dat.  and  locative  from  the  accusative  endings  -ot?,  -at?  of  that 
dialect.  In  Attic  the  shorter  -ot?  was  preferred  to  -otcrt,  and 
along  with  it  the  analogous  termination  in  -at9. 

The  -r\rn  of  Ionic  and  Old  Attic  owes  its  iota  to  the  analogy 
of  -oto-t,  while  -atat  arose  upon  the  disappearance  of  --qcn  as  a 
j>arallel  form  to  -ais.  So  much  then  for  an  account  of  the 
variation  and  mutual  relation  of  these  endings  within  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  language. 

limois  has  a  direct  Sanskrit  equivalent  in  dgvdis^  but  x^paty 
has  none.  It  is  only  found  in  Greek,  and  is  there  only 
common  in  post-Homeric  times. 

The  suffix  -f/)t  which  even  in  the  Homeric  poems  is  an 
archaic  ending  (Monro,  //.  (i.  §  154)  ap])cars  mainly  as  an 
instrumental  case,  c.  g.  ayiki](f)L,  /^tr/r/n,  answering  to  the  Latin 
-Li  in  ubif  etc.,  and  to  the  Sanskrit  plural  endings,  instr.  -l//iif(, 
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dat.  and  abl.  -Myas.  Greek  -<\)i  should  come  from  an  Indo- 
European  -hhi^  whicli,  to  judge  from  Homeric  usage,  was 
confined  to  neither  singular  nor  plural  number. 


J- stems. 


Genitive. 


Dative. 


The  nom.  sing,  in  the  /-stems  ends  in  -?,  cf.  6'tj,  irokts,  kovis. 
In  Sanskrit  the  accent  is  normally  on  the  ending,  e.  g.  sfari-s, 
a  rare  declension  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr,  §  355)-  ^^  Aeolic  the  de- 
clension runs  TTokis,  irokios,  ttoKl,  TTokCodv  (Ahrens,  i.  Ii6).  The 
old  assumption  of  a  stem  TioXet-  rests  upon  the  Attic  forms 
which  have  been  assimilated  to  the  ei  declension  (cf.  p.  295). 

The  termination  of  the  genit.  sing,  is  -09,  kl-6s,  ttoXl-os,  cf. 
Sanskrit  hhiy-ds  of  Sanskrit  monosyllabic  /-declension. 

The  dat.  ends  in  t,  e.  g.  /ci-t.  As  before  said  the  dat.  which 
is  a  weak  case  had,  as  such  instances  tb-fiev-ai  show  us, 
originally  a  diphthongal  ending,  kl-l  answering  to  Sanskrit 
hliiy-i  should  rather  rank  as  a  locative.  In  Herodotus  we  have 
-TToAt,  in  Homer  ttoKt^'C  and  iTToke'i,  in  Attic  TroAet. 

We  have  stated  that  the  locative  is  a  strong  case.  Still  at 
times  in  Sanskrit  the  accent  was  placed  upon  the  ending  and 
the  stem  was  reduced.  In  Greek  the  locative  shows  the  same 
reduction  as  the'stem  of  the  genitive,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
weak  case. 

We  find  in  Greek  ottl,  kwl,  where  not  only  is  the  stem 
reduced  but  the  final  t  carries  the  accent.  The  locative  which 
was  originally  strong  has  been  confounded  with  a  weak  case 
so  intricately  as  no  longer  to  be  distinguishable.  It  has  lent 
its  ending  to  the  weak  case  whilst  borrowing  that  case's 
accentuation.  Thus  the  locat.  ^kF^vl  and  the  dat.  "^KvveC  have 
given  birth  to  the  hybrid  kwl. 

It  is  a  question  what  the  termination  of  the  dative  really 
was.  Was  it  -et  or  -at  ?  The  hypothesis  of  an  original  ending 
in  -6t  is  based  on  the  supposition  of  a  change  from  -et  to  t  in 
the  Homeric  datives  AlavrT,  naTipl,  KopvOl  and  the  adverbial 
avTo-vvyjel,  rpia-Toiyji,  di'at/xcor-t.  But  the  phenomena  of  the 
^-declension  point  to  an  ending  -at,  e.g.  x^P^  (=x^/30t-at), 
etc.,  and  so  too  the  ending  of  the  infin.  tS/xerat,- Vedic  vidmdne 
and  hoF^vai  {=.hovvai)  (cf.  OsthoflP.  M.  U.  ii.  113). 
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The  accusative  ends  in  -v^  e.  g.  ot-v,  ttoKl-v.  Accusa- 

Manj  nouns  have  an  accusative  as  well  as  other  cases 
showing  a  dental  in  the  stem,  e.  g.  IptSa,  (jyvXainba,  yXav- 
KcoTTiba,  avdkKiba  as  well  as  eptv,  (^{iKotiiv,  yXavKSmiv^  clvoKklv  in 
Homer  and  more  in  Attic.  No  oxytones,  however,  form  their 
accusative  in  -lv^  e.  g.  kX-niha  not  eXinv. 

The    nom.   TroAee    should    properly  in   Attic  contract  into  I>ual. 
tt6\€l.     The  form  TTokrj  may  have  come  first  in  the  neuter 
plurals  a(TTi],  yivr],  and  then  have  passed  into  the  dual  of  this 
declension. 

Nom.  plural  Kt-ej,  Tro'At-es,  cf.  Sanskrit  d/ii-j/as.    TroAets  is  a  Plural, 
new  formation  analogous  to  jSdcreLs. 

The  ace.  plural  ended  in  -ns,  iroXi-as,  cf.  Sanskrit  dliiy-as.  Accusa- 
In  Homer  we  find  ace.  pi.  oty,  aKoiTi^,  i^vls.     The  Attic  TroAetj 
is  a  nominative  form  employed  as  an  accusative,  as  it  is  with- 
out the  true  ending  -ns. 

The  Genit.  plural  TroAt-coz/,  but  Attic  TTokecnv,  on  the  analogy  Genitive, 
of  pd(T€Oiv.     From  ols  we  have  oCoiv  answering  to  Latin  avium. 

Dative  and  Locat.  pL,  iroXi-cn  which  has  been  changed  to  Dative  and 
TToAto-t,  while  the  Attic  TroAeo-t  follows  the  analogy  of  ^dcrecri.    ^^^  ^^^* 

The  -(TL  of  the  termination  has  been  alu^ady  dealt  with 
under  the  ^-declension,  p.  323. 

Sanskrit  locat.  pi.  dhi-sd  with  accent  shifted,  as  is  the  rule 
in  the  weak  cases,  from  the  stem  to  the  ending. 

The  wavering  between  i  and  I  (cf.  p.  234)  may  be  instanced 
from  the  quantities  of  Aty  in  the  line  of  Callimachus,  fr.  329, 
Aiey  yiiv  re  kUcrcn. 

The  nora.  sing,  of  f/-stems  ends  in  -s,  vinvs.  ZZ-stems. 

Singular, 

Accusat.  veKV'V,     cf.  Sanskrit  l//iuv-am. 
Genit.      vIkv-os,    cf.  Sanskrit  bhuv-as, 
Dat.         r€KD-t,      cf  Sanskrit  bhuv-e. 

vtKV€,  but  in  Sanskrit  the  ending  is  -du,  e.  g.  b/mv-du,  dat.  Dual. 
and  gen.  v^kvolv. 

Nom.  v^KV€i,  Sanskrit  bliuv-aa.     The  contracted  nom.  in  -vs,  riuial. 
e.  g.  ^p/cvy,  is  in    reality  an   accusat.  form  with  nominatival 
function  8. 
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Acc.  v€Kv-as  ( =  -ns),  but  with  v  long  we  have  the  forms  viKvs, 
yivvs,  kXltvs,  hpvs,  t^^^^* 

Gen.  v€KV(f)v. 

Loc.  and  Dat.  veKv-a-L,  cf.  Sanskrit  bM-m,  but  in  Greek  as 
in  the  /-declension  the  v  has  been  shortened  from  analogy  of 
other  declensions  to  viKv-cn.  The  v  is  long  by  position  in  the 
Homeric  y4vv-crcn,  viKV-crcn. 


Ei-siem.s. 


Sinerular, 


Dual. 


Plural. 


Ei-  and  ^2^-stems  show  alternation  of  t,  v,  and  et,  ey  in  the 
weak  and  strong  cases  : — 

Nom. /3ao-ts  Sanskrit  ^^^^i^. 

Acc.    (Bdatv  gdtim. 

Gen.   (3a(T€ios,  (Baa-eos,  (Sda-eois  gates,  gdtyds. 

A  form  like  Ion.  cpva-Los  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  ttoKl-os, 
but  (^weo)?,  like  TroAeo)?,  tttJx^^?)  is  a  new  formation  modelled 
after  the  example  of  i^o/xecoj,  which  has  come  from  vofjirjos  by 
transference  of  quantity. 

Dat.    (3a(T€L-L,  pdcrei  gdtyd\. 

The  Sanskrit  gdtl  of  the  nom.  dual  points  to  the  Indo- 
European  -^,  to  which  should  answer  in  Greek  /Sao-t,  but  in 
Attic  we  have — 

Nom.  and  Acc.  /3aa-ete,  /Sacree. 
Gen.  and  Dat.    paa-eiOLv,  jBaaioLV, 
Nom.  Plur.  /3ao-ete9,  /Sdcrets  gdtayas. 

The  Ionic  pdo-us  is  a  formation  modelled  on  the  example  of 
TToAtes. 

Acc.    (3aa€Las,  (3d(T€Ls  gdtl§. 

Gen.   (3a(T€L(ov  gdtmdm. 

In  the  Greek  (Sdaea^v  for  jBaaicov  the  accentuation  has  been 
influenced  by  the  analogy  of  the  gen.  sing. 

Dat.    fSaaiai  gdtim. 

The  Attic  jBdo-eat  has  been  assimilated  to  (Sdaees,  (3d(Tet9, 
etc.,  just  as  TroAto-t  has  changed  to  TroAeo-t. 


^u-stems.        ^7/-stems  show  a  stem  variation  ev,  e/^,  v: — 
Singular.  Nom.  Masc.  [Bapv-s  Sanskrit  giim-s. 

Nom.  Neut.  /3apv  gum. 
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The  Sanskrit  vocat.  guro  points  to  an  original  Greek  voc. 

Ace.    (3apvv  gumm. 

The  Homeric  evpia  for  evpvv  is  a  new  formation  by  analogy. 
Gen.  (3ap€F-os,  (3apios  gtirds. 

Dat.    ^apeF-i,  ^apel  gurave  (dat.). 

rivs  or,  shortened  before  v,  evs  has  in  Homer  a  genitive 
€7] 09,  perhaps  for  rjeFos,  rjeos  with  transposition  of  quantity. 

Nom.  and  Aec.  "^(Sapv  Sanskrit  guru.  Dual. 

I3apv  has  been  replaced  in  Greek  by  (SapeFe  (3ape€  which  has 
been  assimilated  to  jSapeFotv,  (SapioLv. 

Nom.  ^apeFes,  (3ap€LS.  Plural. 

^8ef es,  rfbeh  svaddv-as. 

Ace.  "^^apv-vs  gurus. 

The  stem  ^apv-  in  this  case  has  been  replaced  by  the  stem 
^apeF-,  ^apeFas.  The  accusatives  (Sapeh,  rjbds  are  nominatives 
with  the  function  of  accusatives. 

The  neuter  nom.  and  ace.  would  originally  have  been  ^apv,  Neuter, 
Tjbv,  cf  Latin  tri-giiita.     In  Sanskrit  -ni  has  been  added,  e.  g. 
jdnu-ni  (  =  Greek  yovaro)^  but  in  the  older  language  occur  such 
forms  as  jiuru  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  342).     Greek  has  adopted 
the  suffix  -a  in  all  neuters  alike  :  (BapeFa,  ^apia. 

Gen.  TjbeF-ciiv,  rjbioov  guru-ndm. 

In  place  of  weak  stem  i]bv-j  (3apV',  Greek  has  before 
vowels  the  stems  rjbeF-,  (BapeF-  cf  p.  291. 

Dat.    7)bv-aL,  (3apv-(TL  svddu-su. 

For  this  case,  as  in  /3do-e(Tt,  Greek  has  adoj)ted  a  form 
assimilated  to  ribe-oyv,  etc.,  viz.  r}be-crij  ^api-ai. 

Stems  in  ^v  such  as  ftaa-LkevSy  vop,€V9,  appear  dialectieally  in  Other 
-7)9,  e.g.  Arcad.   Up?/?,  ypacfjris.     So   in  Doric  proper  names    ®"^^^"^J>'- 
<Pvkr]^,  Tvbr]s,    and    in   Tjatin   Ulixes,  Achilles.     To  this  stem 
also   belongs  "Ap-q^,  "Apr/os,  "Apq'Cj  "Ap-qa.      The    vocat.  "Apes 
points,  however,  rather  to  an  ^-stem. 

Gen.  sing.  fta(TLX(i,(Foi  =  fta(TLXrios  and  by  transposition  of 
quantity  ftan-Lk^o)^.  On  the  analogy  of  this  form  spning  up 
ftd(T€ajs,  TToAeoj?,  etc.,  in  which  the  accent  was  maintained  ou 
the  first  syllable. 
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In  the  nom.  plural  fBaa-LXrjes  is  for  ^aoriXrjFes.  The  rj  here 
differentiates  these  words  from  the  stems  of  papvs,  tttJx.i'j^  etc. 
^acnXrjei  is  the  result  of  contraction,  viz.  jSao-iXee/^e?,  or  as 
hiatus  was  originally  not  allowed  in  the  interior  of  a  word, 
l3a(n\€L€F€S  =  l3a(TLkrJ€s,  ete  being  contracted  to  rj.  /3ao-iArj?  is 
a  form  more  regular  than  (Bacnk^h,  which  would  more 
naturally  be  a  contraction  of  jSacnXeFei  as  in  (Sda^ts.  These 
nominative  forms  also  serve  the  function  of  accusatives ; 
the  regular  accusative  is  /3aa-tA.eaj  for  paa-iXrjas  with  trans- 
ference of  quantity. 

Dat.  (3a(TL\€V(n(  =  ^a(nXr)vo-L  =  jSao-iXeuvcn)  is  a  regular  for- 
mation. 

Zew.  Zevs         Sanskrit  dydus  Indo-European  dieus. 

Zr)vs  was  shortened  according  to  Greek  rule  to  Zevs.  In 
the  ace.  sing,  the  v  disappears. 

Z?}z^  Sanskrit  d?/dfn^     Latin  diem     Indo-European  diem. 

The  weak  stem  appears  in  : — 

Gen.  Atfo?  Sanskrit  div-ds. 

Dat.    AiFi  Sanskrit  div-i. 

AiFa,  Aba  for  the  ace.  is  a  new  formation  with  the  stem  of 
the  weak  cases. 

Zev  the  vocat.  is  shortened  for  Zrjv. 

Zrjva  is  a  form  of  the  ace.  with  a  unnecessarily  added^  just 
as  Iva  ( =  vim)  is  instead  of  Iv. 

BoCs.  povs         Sanskrit  ffdtis         Indo-European  gous. 

In  Greek  the  0  has  been  shortened  before  -v.  The  Doric 
nom.  is  /3<39. 

Ace.  jBovv  Doric  (3cav  Sanskrit  ^dm. 

The  weak  stem  comes  in  /3ofos,  poFc,  etc.,  cf.  Latin  bovis, 
hovi.  The  weakest  form  of  the  stem  in  Indo-European  gu 
appears  in  Greek  pu,  ^F,  as  perhaps  in  kKaroix-^r]  answering  to 
Indian  cata-gu, 

NaCs.  vavs,  Epic  vr]vs,  the  stem  of  which  is  raf-,  Latin  ndv-. 

Ace.    vTjFa,  navem  ;  vam  then  is  a  new  formation. 
Gen.  vaFos,  vrjFos  Sanskrit  ndvds. 
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Attic  recoy  with  transposition  of  quantity. 

Dat.   vdFi,  V7]t  Sanskrit  ndvL 

In  the  sing,  neither  in  Greek  nor  Sanskrit  is  there  any  sign 
of  variation  of  the  stem  in  strong  and  weak  eases. 

Nom.  pi.  rTJe?,  Homer  also  vies,  Sanskrit  ndvas. 

Ace.  voxs^  with  weak  stem,  while  vr\as  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  nom. 

Dat.  vavdi^  but  on  analogy  of  other  cases  we  find  such 
forms  as  vr]V(TL,  vriea-cn^  Sanskrit  ndusu. 

The  -crt  of  this  case  when  added  on  to  vowel-stems  breaks 
the  Greek  rule  that  intervocalic  <t  should  disappear.  The  cr  is 
maintained  in  TroAeat,  viKv-cn,  vavaC,  (SaatXcvcn,  just  as  it  is  in 
yvvai^L,  TTocTL,  etc.  Its  maintenance  is  due  to  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  systemzwang^  the  tendency,  that  is,  to  bring  about 
uniformity  in  an  inflexional  system.  Here  for  instance  -o-i  is 
recognised  as  the  regular  termination  of  the  case,  and  as  such 
is  kept  even  where  the  rules  of  the  language  forbid  its  main- 
tenance. 

In  the  nominative  of  liquid  stems,  if  there  is  no  s-termina-  Liquid 
tion,  the  vowel  of  the  stem  is  lengthened,  e.  g.  Trar?}/),  xdp^  etc.     ^^  ' 
Sometimes  this  lengthened  vowel  of  the  nominative  is  extended 
iiTationally  to  the  rest  of  the  cases,  as  in  6rip  and  to  some 
extent  x^^P  (cf-  p.  199)- 

The  accusative  Trarepa  shows  the  strong  stem,  but  avbpa 
has  irregularly  the  weak  ;  the  Homeric  avipa  is  more  regular. 

Tiarpos  and  iraTpi  show  the  weak  stem,  iraTep  the  vocative 
answers  to  Sanskrit  ^^^^ar. 

In  the  plural  Greek  shows  the  strong  stem  in  the  nomina- 
tive 7rar€p€9,  Sanskrit  pildras,  and  also  in  the  accusative 
iraripas.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  singular, 
as  it  is  only  of  the  strong  cases  of  the  singular  that  we  can 
with  certainty  predicate  a  strong  infh'xion;  uvhpes,  avhpas 
would  then  be  the  more  regular  inflexion,  as  in  Sanskrit 
wd/rJi,  compared  with  Greek  fxrjTepas. 

Weak  inflexion  is  to  be  seen  in  iraTpdrn,  Sanskrit  jiilfm. 

In  late  (ireek  for  the   dat.  plural  we  find  such  forms  as 


Stems. 
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a(TTrjp-aL,  yacrTrjp-ori  on  the  analogy  of  Homeric  ixvrjarrjpcrLj 
while  such  a  form  as  dvyaripecro-L  has  followed  the  analogy  of 
the  -cCT-declension,  e.  g.  eTreo-crt. 

The   relation  of  borrip,  the   declension  of  which  finds  no 
parallel  in  Sanskrit,  to  8wra)/),  Sanskrit  ddld,  has  been  already 
considered  (p.  298). 
Nasal  The  inflexion  of  themes  in  -ixev-,  -[xov-  (cf.  p.  300)  is  strik- 

ingly parallel  to  that  of  themes  in  -rep-,  -rop-,  the  vocalism 
as  well  as  the  perturbations  due  to  analogy  being  similar. 

The  nom.  sing,  has  the  long  vowel  without  s,  e.  g.  ttolixtiv, 

CLKjJiOOi;. 

The  nominative  of  apvos  is  not  found  uncompounded,  but 
occurs  in  7roX.v-pprjv  (  =  -Fpr]v). 

The  accusative  apva  for  apvm  is  not  regular,  as  it  should 
show  the  strong  stem  prjv-.  In  Hesychius  we  find  pava  (  =  prjva) 
which  gives  the  long  vowel,  as  well  as  prjves  for  apves.  The 
initial  ap  is  of  course  the  representative  of  sonant  r,  e.  g.  rvos, 

o       '  o 

The  dat.  plural  apvacn  is  used  by  Josephus,  and  in  Homer 
we  have  apveacn,  but  the  proper  form  of  this  weak  case  would 
be  ^apna-L,  "^djoacn,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  parallelism  of  (PpaaC 
in  Pindar. 

In  the  declension  of  (jipriv,  (jjpiva  the  weak  cases  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  strong,  and  so,  instead  of  "^(prvos  {^'^(papvos) 
we  have  cppevos  and  iov'^cj)rvL  {  =  ^<papvi)  we  have  cjypevC  and  in 
the  dat.  pi.  (jyp^a-L  for  c^paat. 

So  too  in  TTOLfxriv  the  e  has  been  generalized  throughout  the 
stem,  and  we  have  iroiixivos  beside  Trot/xeVa,  instead  of  '^Troifxvos, 
(cf.  TTOLfjLvr}),  and  iToip.icn  instead  of  "^Troi/x^crt  (  =  "^7ro6/zafTt). 

The  nominative  of  stems  in  -ov-  had  in  pre- Grecian  times 
no  nasal ;  not  T^KTOiv  then  but  t^ktco  is  the  regular  form. 
Cf.  p.  335  for  Latin. 

From  the  -i^r-stems  we  have  the  sigmatic  bibovs,  tl6€ls,  and 
obovs  for  the  older  6b(av,  Hdt.  6.  107  (cf.  p.  307).  (j)ip(t)v 
answers  to  Sanskrit  hhdran. 

As  to  the  declension  of  neuters  in  -mn^  Greek  -jua,  we  have 
already  noticed  the  relation  of  the  nominatives  6vo\ka^  etc.  to 
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the  cases  with  suffix  -ro-,  as  well  as  the  neuters  in  pj  map, 
ib(op  (p.  303). 

ovofxa,  of.  yi.eyn-=p.iya  Sanskiit  ndma. 

6v6p,a-(TL  Sanskrit  ndma-su, 

6v6\xa-Ta  Latin      cog-nomen-ta. 

ovofia-Tos  Sanskrit  ndmatas. 

In  Greek,  mute-stems  are  uniform  throughout,  e.  g".  (fy^poiv,  Mute 
(t)ipovTo^,  ipepovTa,  but  Sanskrit  hhdran^  bJidratas,  hlidrantam 
point  to  an  original  reduction  of  the  stem  in  the  weak  cases, 
e.  g.  (pipcov,  (p€povTa,  but  (pepnros  ( =■  ^(piparos)  (p.  305).  Aecor, 
depcLTTajv,  as  is  clear  from  XiaLva(  =  \€avLa),  OepdnaLva,  Oepdnvrj, 
were  once  ?2-stems,  but  have  become  assimilated  to  the  declen- 
sion of  -7U-  stems  like  yipoav^  yipovT-.  So  too  bpaKcov,  bpaKOvros, 
but  yet  fem.  bpaKatva,  whereas  if  bpaKovr-  were  the  original 
stem  the  feminine  would  be  bpaKovaia  (  =  bpaK0VT-La)  just 
like  yepovaCa  (  =  yepoir-ta). 

The  genit.  of  clkchv  is  clkovtos,  but  side  by  side  with  this 
stands  aKov-rj. 

In  the  rest  of  the  cases  there  is  nothing  fresh  to  call  for 
notice. 

We  have  already  (p.  307)  spoken  of  the  stem  variation  of  *S-stems. 
/S-stems,  e.  g.  yevos,  y€v(€)(Tos.     There  is  nothing  to  notice  in 
the  case-terminations  of  the  singular. 

In  the  dual,  Greek  has  y&€{(T)€  Sk.  jduasl. 

The  regular  contraction  of  the  Greek  would  be  yiv^i,  but 
instead  of  this  we  have  ylvr),  identical  with  the  nom.  plural 
yivr)  which  comes  from  yivi[(T)a. 

Where  the  -eo--  of  the  stem  follows  another  e,  one  of  the 
vowels  is  dropped,  as  in  the  Homeric  Kkia  for  KAe-eo--a,  and 
so  bv(TKXia^  i/7rep8€a  (Monro,  //.  G.  §  105). 

From  nouns  in  -a?  we  have  ye/ja  (  =  ye/3a-a),  bind,  Kepd,  which 
are  never  long  in  Homer. 

Of  the  accustitivc  aid)  [  —  alFoa-a),  side  by  side  with  the 
dative  aUl  for  alFecn,  we  liavc  already  sjKjken  (p.  308). 

From  yijpas  Homer  has  the  dative  yrjpa'i  for  yrfpaa-i  (cf.  Sk. 
kraviu),  while  the  Attic  yi]pa  has  followed  the  ^-declension. 
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aUv,  like  bofxev,  is  a  locative  without  a  suffix ;  it  is  for 
"^ater-t  from  at  coy. 

In  the  plural  of  ^-sterns  we  have — 

Nom.  bvj fji€vi{(T)€i  -els  Sk.  durmanas-as. 

Such  Greek  nominative  forms  are  also  employed  with  the 
function  of  accusatives. 

Genit.  €iTi(a)(/}v  €tt&v  Sk.  vdcasdm. 

Dative  eVeo-t,  eTreo-o-t.  In  €7re-eo-o-t,  -ecr-  was  understood 
to  be  part  of  the  case-ending,  just  as  in  such  forms  as 
KpcLTecrcpL  stem  Kpar-, 

In  Greek  the  declension  of  the  perf.  part.  etScos  runs — 
etScoj  eibora  etSoro?, 

but  the  Sanskrit  weakening   of  the   stem  (p.  31 2>)  justifies 
the  assumption  of  an  original  variation 

elbFios  ^elhFoaa  ^elhixro'Sy 

and   for   the   dative   plural,   in   place    ef  elhocri,   an   original 
dhv(T-(Ti  ( =  ■^etSu-crt),  though  Sanskrit  here  has  vidvdtsu. 

In  the  Greek,  r  has  been  substituted  in  inflexion  for  original 
s.  In  Sanskrit,  vidvd?it-  has  been  influenced  by  the  analogy  of 
bhdrant-  ;  but  in  Greek  the  stem  of  etScos  has  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  declension  of  (j)€p(Dv,  st.  cjyepovr-,  at  any  rate  to 
the  extent  of  introducing  a  nasal. 

Themes  in  -aa--,  comparatives  in  -toor-,  neuters  in  -ar-,  with 
nominatives  ending  in  -p,  have  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  in 
discussing  their  stems,  nor  is  there  anything  further  to  be 
added  about  their  case  terminations.  Nor  need  we  add  any- 
thing more  of  the  words  xw>  M^^j  M^s^,  and  the  words  ending 
in  -co  fem.,  and  -o)?  masc. 

Th€  Latin       The  Latin  noun-system  agrees  with  the  Greek  in  having 
Noun-        three  genders,  but  differs  in  other  respects. 

It  possesses  only  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural. 
The  dual  only  survives  in  the  isolated  forms  duo,  amho,  odd 
(Sk.  astd),  where  -0  may  represent  -o-e  ;  cf.  /3o-e,  Trarip-e  {M.  U. 
i.  159),  and  possibly  in  cornu,  genu  (p.  296). 

The  cases  are  nominative,  accusative,  genitive,  dative,  loca- 
tive, ablative. 
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A  vocative  survives  in  0-stems.  Some  traces  of  an  instru- 
mental are  seen  in  the  so-called  dat.-abl.  plurals  of  0-  and 
-^-sterns  and  elsewhere. 

The  dat.,  abl.,  loc.  and  instrumental  plural  have  only  one 
form  between  them,  which  in  the  case  of  0-  and  ^-stems  is 
instrumental.     The  form  in  -bus  is  dat.-abl. 

The  diflPerence  of  Ablaut  in  the  various  cases  of  the  three 
numbers,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  original  language, 
and  of  which  some  considerable  traces  are  left  in  Greek,  is  in 
Latin  almost  entirely  unknowTi.  Latin  has  extended  either 
the  strong  or  the  weak  form  of  the  stem,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  all  cases  and  numbers,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the 
other  form. 

The  normal  termination  of  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  is  -s.  Case  Ter- 

But  it  is  probable  that  in  certain  cases  this  final  -s  was  not  (Latin). 
from  the  first  suffixed  to  the  nominative  sing.  Nomina- 

(i)  Primitive  ^-stems  appear  without  the  -s  in  Latin  and  S^^^  ,  ^ 
in  the  oldest  Greek  forms,  in  the  Homeric  fx-qrUra  Zevs.  The 
'S  was  subsequently  added  in  words  of  the  type  ttoXlttjs  on  the 
analogy  of  the  0-stems  ;  and  even  in  Latin  we  get  forms  like 
hosticapas^paricidas  {Vsivl.  Fest.  221).  Delbriick  however  {Si/n- 
takt.  Forsch.  iv.  9  sqq.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  ^4-stems  without  the 
-s  were  originally  feminine  forms  which  have  become  masculine. 
According  to  him  there  was  an  original  abstract  feminine ; 
6.  g.  ^veavia,  'the  young  generation,'  which  could  however  be 
predicated  in  some  cases  of  an  individual  (cf.  ojur^At/ctr;  6e  /xot 
€(T(TL  X-  209).  The  plural  veaviai  would  then  mean  'young 
men'  collectively,  and  a  new  nominative  would  be  formed 
from  this,  v^avtas^  in  the  sense  of  '  a  young  man.'  Paricida 
cannot  well  be  a  vocative  which  has  come  to  be  used  as  a 
nominative,  for  the  final  a  of  the  vocative  would  be  short  from 
the  first,  and  pass  to  Latin  e  (p.  62).  Yet  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  feminines  in  -a  often  keep  the  vowel  long  to  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  (cf.  Enn.  A7m.  148  ;  Plant.  Trin.  251  ; 
Asin.  762),  while  in  the  masculine  forms  it  is  shortened  from 
the  first,  which  points  to  an  original  difFcrcnce  in  quantity. 
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(ii)  Stems  in  -oi  formed  their  nominative  without  -s  (At^tw, 
Sk.  sdkha).  But  stems  in  ~ei  take  the  -s  {reis,  Sk.  rds).  The 
contrast  seems  to  be  rather  in  the  length  of  the  stem.  Poly- 
syllabics  do  not  take  -s,  monosyllabics  do  (compare  in  ^-stems, 
Sk.  dcma,  disyllabic,  beside  rhhu-hds  stem  ksd,  monosyllabic). 

(iii)  With  regard  to  the  stems  in  -mont^  -vont^  -ont^  we  may 
notice  the  following  facts  : — 

In  Sanskrit  the  stems  in  -mant^  -vant^  -ant  (the  last  only  if 
not  participial),  form  their  nominative  by  lengthening  the 
last  vowel  of  the  stem  (dyumdn^  bhdgavdn^  iydn) ;  the  participial 
forms  do  not  lengthen  the  vowel  (sdn^  hhdran). 

In  Greek  the  stems  in  ~ovt-^  where  o  is  not  the  root- vowel, 
form  the  nominative  by  lengthening  the  vowel  without  add- 
ing -s  [(pipodv).  All  others  suffix  -s  but  do  not  lengthen  the 
vowel,  e.  g.  8ovs,  Bds,  (ttols,  xapUis,  where  the  lengthening 
is  only  secondary,  i.  e.  they  are  for  hovr-s^  d^vr-s,  not  bo)VTs, 
OrfVTs. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  types  of  the 
nominative — one  with  a  long  vowel  without  -s,  the  other  with 
a  short  vowel  and  -9.  These  two  types  could  hardly  have 
been  employed  indiiFerently,  and  the  existence  of  mono- 
syllabic participles  with  -s  and  a  short  vowel  (e.  g.  Sk.  sd7i^ 
Dor.  ets(€i'-s),  Jj^t.  prae-se7i-s)  seems  to  point  to  the  original 
law  that  monosyllabic  stems  had  a  short  vowel  with  -s,  poly- 
syllabic stems  a  long  vowel  without  -s.  We  may  however 
notice  the  types  akcoTrr]^  dXcoTreKoy,  AcAukws  XekvKoros,  where 
the  vowel  is  long  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  -?.  Corre- 
sponding to  these  are  the  Latin  aries,  paries,  ahies  (ariets 
should  have  become  ^ariess  and  "^aries,  cf.  "^segets  =seges)f 
and  aede-s  (aedi-um,  cf.  lydvs  Ix^y-os). 

Miles  in  Plant,  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  miless  (cf.  es  = 
ess).  A  really  long  vowel  would  have  remained  long  in 
classical  times. 

What  is  true  of  the  stems  in  -nt  is  true  of  those  in  -n,  -I,  -r, 
-s.  (Thus  we  have  iraTrip  beside  Dor.  x^P^»  bvo-jjievris  beside 
"^degenes,  Sk.  durmaiids  beside  jjinda-grds.)  In  Latin  we  have 
homd,  usio,  sangiim  (but  this  is  more  probably  a  neuter,  which 
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passes  to  tlie  masc.  in  sangms  (-ins),  cf.  b€Xcf>Ls,  beXcfytv),  sol, 
pater,  dator,  Ceres,  degener,  all  of  which  have  secondary  shorten- 
ing, and  the  whole  of  the  comparatives. 

On  the  other  hand  the  corresponding  monosyllabic  nomina- 
tives took  -s  with  a  short  vowel. 

In  words  of  the  type  homd  a  final  nasal  is  found  in  the 
nominative  in  German,  Slavonic,  Greek,  and  Lithuanian. 
On  the  other  hand,  homd  cannot  be  for  Jiomons  or  homon,  nor 
can  the  Sk.  uTcsd  be  for  ^uksans.  It  is  possible  that  the 
original  nominative  was  a  long  o  as  a  nasal  vowel  (cf.  etKw, 
drySco,  which  exist  as  bye-forms,  and  Topyia,  Mop/iw).  In  that 
case  the  final  nasal  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  nominative  in 
Greek,  etc.,  from  the  oblique  cases  [31.  U.  i.  256). 

The  tj])e/ere?is  is  later,  both  in  its  Ablaut  and  in  the  final 
-s,  than  the  corresponding  Greek  cpepcov. 

The  nominative  of  stems  in  -ro  was  apparently  originally 
of  the  type  agro-s  (aypos),  which  became  ^agro,  ^agr,  and  ager. 
The  loss  of  the  final  -s  is  common  in  Old  Latin  till  the  time  of 
Cicero.  It  would  seem  to  have  originally  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  following  consonant,  e.  g.  as  corpuslentus  becomes 
corpnlenUis,  so  nmmis  laeva  became  manu  laeva.  It  would  then 
be  extended  by  analogy  to  those  cases  where  the  following 
consonant  did  not  demand  the  loss  of  -s  (Brugmann,  Gnindriss, 
p.  S^y) ;  ^ager  would  become  "^agr,  as  f amnios,  nihilo{m)^ 
donicu(7n),  heeame  f am ul  (Lucr.  3.  1035),  ni/dl,  donee.  The  e 
would  then  be  inserted  as  the  vowel  appropriate  to  the  follow- 
ing -r.  A  trace  of  the  old  form  is  preserved  in  the  Plautine 
vocative  /mere. 

In  polysyllabic  -ie-stems,  corresponding  to  Greek  -ta-,  the 
-«  is  secondary. 

The  nominative  of  neuters  is  the  pure  stem  modified  by  the  Neuters. 
laws  of  final  combinations  —  genus,  cor(d),  lac(f).  Stems  in 
-ali^  -ari  often  lose  the  final  -i  [calcar[e)  beside  calcari-a). 
The  Plautine  dvji/ex  {71dm  duplex  \  /iodide  |  factnns  |  feci) 
may  point  to  an  older  ^duplec,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it 
is  an  iambic  word,  and  so  liable  to  shorten  the  last  syllable. 
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Neuters  like  felix  have  taken  -s  of  masc,  as  -c  is  unknown  as 
a  true  final  letter  in  Latin. 

But  neuter  0-stems  take  a  final  -m,  and  are  possibly  origin- 
ally accusatives. 

Felagus  (a  borrowed  word)  has  kept  its  gender,  but  changed 
its  inflexion.  In  I'olgus,  virus  we  may  have  two  stems,  in  -o 
(masc.)  and  -os  (neuter). 

Nomina-         The  termination  of  nom.  pi.  is  -es,  preserved  in  the  Plautine 
PluraL       pedes  (iambic  word,  SticJi.  311),  turhines  [Trin.  835),  but  the 

classical  form  is  -es,  which  is  the  result  of  contamination  with 

the  -ei-  stems  ;  e.  g.  ovei-es  =  oves. 

So  fructou-es  (I.-E.  fructeii-)  becomes  fructues  and  ffuciMs 

(cf.  lyQvds,   7r?7)(et9,   irrjx^F-es).     In   Plant.  Mil.  32^  we  have 

manus  in  an  iambic  word.     So  also  res  (^=zrei-es),  Sk.  rdyas. 

dim-es  (Sk.  dydu-)  becotnes  dies,  perhaps  owing  to  long  e,  bat  cf.  diu, 
diuturnus. 

We  may  notice  the  plurals  Pisaurese  (i.  e.  Pisaureses^  C.  I.  L. 
I.  123),  Ra7nnes,  Titles^  Luceres  (for  Bamneses^  etc.).  Lucereses 
is  found  in  Paul.  Fest.  119.  10  ;  but  the  shorter  forms  are  used 
as  plurals  in  Li  v.  10.  6.  7  ;  Ov.  Fast.  3.  131  {q2d7i  etiam  partes 
totidem.  Titiensibus  (from  ^Titienses)  idem  qtiosque  vocant  Ramnes 
Lucerihisque  dedit) ;  Prop.  4.  I.  31  [hi7ic  Tities  Ram^iesque 
viri  Luceresqtie  coloTii),  Varro,  L.  L,  ^.  81.  Compare  quattuor^ 
Tiaaapes,  and  Osc.  censtur  (  =  ce?tso?'es). 

The  nominative  plural  of  0-  and  ^-sterns  is  explained  as 
from  the  pronominal  declension  (p.  357)«  The  same  formation 
is  found  in  Greek,  Celtic,  and  Lithuanian  :  contrast  Sk.  acvds. 
The  stages  maybe  marked  by  the  ^oxxns, pilumnoe poploe  (Fest. 
205),  III  vire  (Inscr.),  then  -i  with  graphic  variant  -ei. 

Brugmann  {K.  Z.  xxvii.  199)  takes  x^P^h  eqnae,  as  duals  ;  cf. 
duae  (p.  322).  The  form  in  -s  is  preserved  in  Sk.  vrM-s, 
Osc.  scrifta-s,  Goth,  vidfos. 

The  neuter  plural  must  have  been  originally  -a  (cf.  Sk. 
yuga),  as  every  original  d  becomes  in  Latin  .(^.(p.  62).  Cf. 
TpLa-Kovra,  trigintd.     The  d  would  be  kept  in  the  numerals,  as 
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phrases  like  triginta  viri  would  soon  cause  the  fact  that  they 
were  neuters  to  be  forgotten. 

The  termination  of  ace.  sing,  is  -m,  consonantal  after  vowels  Accusative 
{mensa-m^  stati-m  ;  cf.  a-raa-i-s,  stati-o),  sonant  after  consonants  ^^^^"  ^^' 
(nav-m-=navem).     But  practically  -e7n  appears  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  3rd  declension  very  early,  even  in  /-stems,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  other  cases  (e.  g.  loc.  ovei-i,  ove). 


The  termination  of  ace.  pi.  is  I.-E.  -ms,  Lat.  -ns ;  e.  g.  Accusative 
eq2io-ns  =  equds.  In  U-  and  /-stems  the  Sk.  hhiy-as^  hh'uv-as^^^^ ' 
point  to  an  original  type  ovii-ns  {^ovies,  ovls),  grachm-ns 
{j^gradues,  gradus) :  in  /-stems  we  also  get  the  termination  -es, 
on  the  analogy  of  the  nominative  and  of  the  consonantal 
stems  [leon-ns  =.^leon-ens,  leon-es)^  where  the  termination  -Is 
is  not  found.  The  Oscan  viass  (  =  via-7is)  points  to  an  accu- 
sative of  ^-stems  equa-ns,  not  (as  Schmidt  thinks,  K.  Z.  xxvi. 
338)  equd-s. 

The  termination  of  gen.  sing,  is  -os,  found  in  Inscr.  senatu-os^  Genitive 
Cerer-us.  But  from  150  B.C.  the  type  seriakiis  (through  ° 
senatuiis,  senatniis)  prevails  ;  though  the  form  in  -uu-  probably 
does  not  actually  exist,  as  the  double  21  of  inscriptions  is  only  a 
method  of  marking  the  long  vowel.  The  ordinary  genitive 
senatus  cannot  come  directly  from  senahiis,  as  ui  does  not  pass 
to  u.     Usui  and  nsu  are  different  cases. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  numerous  genitives  in 
'is  (judicis)  are  entirely  due  either  to  this  form  of  the  fourth 
declension  or  to  the  analogy  of  7-stems.  The  Baltic- Slavonic 
languages  point  to  an  original  form  in  -es,  and  Sk.  -as  may 
correspond  equally  to  I.-E.  -as  or  -es.  It  is  possible  that 
the  two  forms  -as  and  -es  may  from  the  first  have  existed  side 
by  side,  the  vaiiation  being  in  some  way  regulated  by  accen- 
tuation (Brugraann,  Ildhc/i.  p.  58  n.).  There  is  the  same 
difficulty  in  reconciling  -/x€s  (Doric)  of  ist  pi.  with  Latin 
-mvs  (-7nos).     Ilavet  (3Iem,  Soc.  Lifig,  v.  445)  and  Henry  (ib. 
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vi.  102)  are  of  opinion  that  every  final  Indo-European  -es  had 
a  doublet  -os^. 

In  /-stems  we  should  expect  ovei-is,  ^oves,  but  the  -is  is  from 
the  consonantal  declension  (Judic-is). 

In  0-stems  the  gen.  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  is  -t,  of  which 
-ei  is  a  graphic  variety ;  but  the  Faliscan  Zextoi  shows 
another  form  (p.  343).  All  explanations  of  the  form  fail, 
though  phonetically  it  may  be  a  locative,  as  Bopp  saw.  The 
same  type  appears  in  Celtic.  The  '  deictic '  -^  of  ovTocr-i  has 
been  compared  with  it.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  identical  with  the  Greek  -crto,  Sk.  -S7/a^  in  ^luiio-a-io,  Xttttolo, 


LTTTTOO,   1777701). 


The  true  European  genitive  of  ^-sterns  is  -as  (as  against 
the  Sk.  -dj/ds  in  sendijds :  Whitney,  S^.  Gr.  §  364),  cf  x^P"^' 
which,  as  the  accent  shows,  cannot  be  for  x^^pdids.  The  old 
genitive  survives  in /amilias,  etc.  The  form  in  -di  (which, 
through  -ai,  becomes  -ae)  is  on  the  analogy  of  the  0-stems. 

In  the  so-called  j^-stems,  the  genitives  in  -ei  are  the  result 
of  a  confusion  with  the  J. -stems  {mensdi  :  diel)  ;  but  the  form 
dies  goes  back  to  dieu-is.  Die  is  properly  a  dative.  Dii, 
pernicii  (Gell.  9.  14)  are  a  graphic  variety  for  diei^  pemiciei. 


Genitive 
plural. 


Osthoff  (J/.  TJ.  i.  207  sqq.)  has  shown  that  the  original  ter- 
mination of  gen.  pi.  was  -om^  and  against  this  there  is  nothing 
in  Latin ;  cf.  voc-om^  voc-um.     Currum  is   a   contraction  for 


'   As  to  the  gen.  of  the  e-stems,  the  following  facts  are  of  some  interest : — 

A  gen.  in  -Is  is  found  in  Enn.  Ann.  401,  Cic.  'pro  Sest.  12.  28,  Virg.  Georg.  i. 
208  (all  vouched  for  by  Gell.  9.  14),  Lucr.  4.  1075;  in  Vro  Rose.  Am.  131 
Gell.  redid,  fernicii,  Charisius  pernicies. 

-ei,  Enn.  Ann.  342,  Lucr.  5.  102. 

-^i,  the  regular  gen.  except  where  i  preceded  it. 

-ei  {-i),  rel  becoming  rei,  SiS pulcrdl  pulcrae,  cf.  trihunus  plehei,  plehi-scitum. 

-e,  in  Lucil.,  Sail.,  Virg.,  Hor.,  Ov.  Charisius,  40.  11,  says  '  quidam,  famis, 
quidamfame  dixerunt  genetivo.^  Serv.  ad  Georg.  i.  208  quotes  hujus  die, 
specie  from  Caesar. 

~i,  quoted  by  Gell.  1.  c.  from  Cato,  Pacuvius,  C.  Gracchus,  Virgil  ('  Munera 
laetifiamque  dii,^  Aen.  i.  636). 

But  most  words  were  without  a  gen.  (Quint,  i.  6.  26). 
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cumium ;  cf.  Sk.  joguv-dm  (Aen.  6.  6^^  ;  cf.  pasmm,  Plant. 
Men.  178  ;  31ost  2.  5.  3). 

There  is  frequent  confusion  between  the  /-stems  and  con- 
sonantal stems,  many  stems  which  end  in  a  consonant  making 
theu'  genitive  plural  in  -ium,  e.  g.  civitatium  (cf.  Gk.  -TriT-(tiv\ 
and  always  in  participles,  e.  g.  ferentium. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  the  tendency  seems 
always  to  have  been  to  keep  the  accent  on  the  same  place  in 
the  genitive  as  in  the  nominative  plural.  We  do  not  find, 
e.g.  ^nondninm  (v.  Biicheler,  p.  81). 

The  true  genitive  of  the  0-declension  is  preserved  in  de-um, 
Homan-um  (Inscr.),  du-Mm-vir-um,  numm-um^  aure-um,  Philipp- 
ww,  numerat-um^  praefectus  fabr-tim^  oppid-tim  (Jd  Fam.  4. 
5.  4),  and  invariably  in  prose  with  names  of  measures, 
etc.  [sesterti-um). 

The  genitive  in  -som  (-rum)  is  borrowed  from  the  pronominal 
declension,  and  was  originally  attached  to  the  ^-stems  (is-td- 
rum^  mensd-rum^  cf.  raa)2;  =  ra((7)-6oz;),  and  then  extended  to  the 
0-stems,  with  an  analogous  lengthening  of  the  vowel  {dommo- 
rum),  possibly  from  a  desire  to  distinguish  it  from  accusative 
singular  (Henry,  Analogie  grecque^  p.  1^'^* 

The  termination  of  the  dat.  sing,  is  generally  taken  to  Dative 
be  -ai.  So  -0  (a)  +  at  passes  into  -oi  (-di)  ;  populoi  Homatwi  ° 
is  quoted  (Neue,  i.  95).  These  last  ought  to  give  -0,  -d  (as 
amdif  =  ainds).  In  ^-stems  the  locative  -a-i  (-«<?),  supplies  the 
place  of  the  true  dative  in  -d.  But  Henry  {Aualogie  grecque^ 
p.  247)  gives  reason  for  supposing  the  termination  of  the 
dative  to  have  been  ei. 

In  /-stems  the  oldest  dative  is  -e  (Quint,  i.  4.  J7  ;  Neue, 
i.  193),  which  was  written  successively  -ci  and  -I.  But  it  is 
possible  that  ove  (for  ovei^  cf.  Trok-qt)  may  be  locative.  2U'i  (the 
original  scansion,  Lucr.  i.  688)  =  reki  \  scnatu  is  an  instru- 
mental  used  as  a  dative. 


Loc.  sing,  termination  -i.    This  case  is  best  seen  in  0-stems.  T>oc:itiv 

lean 
z  % 


The   oldest  form   is   the   Oscan    tnumiket  tarci  (in  commvnl      ^' 
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terra).  The  termination  is  -i  with  the  final  vowel  of  the 
stem  -e ;  cf.  oi/ce-t,  iravb-qixe-i,  aixax^e-i^  Dor.  reihe,  rovrd 
(De  Sauss.  p.  61 ;  K.  Z.  xxv.  95) ;  contrast  Oscan  dative 
hortm.  The  forms  dieqttinti,  diequinte  (Gell.  10.  ^4^)  point 
to  the  form  die-%  qidnie-i  (but  cf.  coUidie,  postrulie).  But  in 
classical  times  the  form  becomes  identical  with  the  erenitive, 
and  domo-i  (gen.),  dome-i  (loc.)  meet  in  domi. 

In  ^-stems  the  locative  is  -ai  =  -ae  [-di,  as  Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d. 
P.  195,  thinks,  would  give  -a). 

The  consonantal  and  /-stems  have  locatives  in  -i  or  -e  (e.  g. 
peregrl^  peregre  ( \/ peregri-)^  ruri^  rure  ;  Neue,  i.  243  ;  ii.  666)  ^. 
These  two  forms  cannot  be  identical,  as  long  «  does  not 
become  e  in  Latin,  but  is  at  most  shortened  to  -t  in  iambic 
words  [uhi).  But  the  Sanskrit  and  other  languages  show 
that  the  locative  in  /-stems  originally  ended  in  -e  (cf.  ag^id 
from  «^^i,  Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  340 ;  and  Epic  dat.  'n6kr]i),  so  that 
mare,  e.g.  (Lucret.  i.  161)  would  come  from  *mare,  with  the 
final  vowel  shortened,  as  so  frequently  in  Latin.  In  the  case 
of  consonantal  stems,  rur-e  would  come  from  ^rur-i,  just  as  the 
nominative  mare  comes  from  ^mari  (mari-a). 

The  locative  in  -i  must  have  originally  belonged  only  to  the 
/-stems,  and  have  originated  either  from  the  weak  root,  e.  g. 
peregrii'i  (cf.  Cyprian,  TrroXij-i),  or  from  the  strong  root  pere- 
grei-i  (cf.  auriga  for  awei-iga).  The  locative  in  -I  in  con- 
sonantal stems  will  then  have  come  by  analogy  [K.  Z.  xxvii. 

290)- 

In  the  Z7-stems  the  so-called  *  datives '   in  -tii  are  more 

properly  locatives. 

Ablative         The  term,  of  abl.  sing,  is  -d ;  but  as  a  long  vowel  always 
singu  ar.     ^ppgr^^g  "before  it,  it  perhaps  also  contained  a  vowel  whose 

*  Gell.  1.  c.  quotes  diequinte,  diequinti  (as  one  word)  as  used  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  and  by  Augustus,  dienoni  from  the  praetor's  formula,  diequarte  from 
Pomponius,  diequinti  from  Cato  ;  for  the  alternation  of  i  and  e  he  compares 
praeflscine,  praejiscini,  proclive,  proclivi.  He  adds  'hoc  igitur  intererit,  ut 
die  quarto  quidem  de  praeterito  dicamus,  die  quarts  autem  defuturo.^ 

^  Cf.  temperi,  heri  or  here  (Quint,  i.  4.  8.),  mane,  arlori  suspendito  (Liv.  i. 
26),  vesperi,  vespers,  etc. 
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character  is  not  yet  determined.  Forms  like  airicl,  yraiclad^ 
Beneventod  are  therefore  true  ablatives ;  as  also  possibly  mari{d'). 

The  '  ablatives '  in  -e  cannot,  as  we  saw  above,  come  from  a 
form  in  -^,  but  are  more  probably  instrumentals.  The  termin- 
ation of  the  instrumental  is  -a  (cf.  a\x-a^  7re6-a,  etc.),  which 
would  regularly  become  -e  in  Latin  {ivQa  :  inde),  and  the 
syntactic  functions  of  the  two  cases  are  identical  in  Latin. 
But  after  the  final  -d  is  lost^  the  preceding  vowel  is  not 
shortened,  even  in  iambic  words,  in  Latin.  Thus  ablatives  in 
-od  become  -0  :  modo,  cito  are  therefore  instrumentals  [modo-e^ 
cito-e).  So  praiddd  becomes  praedd,  and  fnistra  (in  Plautus) 
must  be  an  instrumental.  Similarly  the  imperatives  in  -to{d) 
do  not  shorten  the  final  vowel.  Sicpenie,  pone,  inferne  are 
rather  locatives. 

Hence  in  the  so-called  '  ablatives '  in  Latin  we  have — 

(i)  True  ablatives  in  -l{d\  -e(d\ 

(ii)  Instrumentals  in  -l^  from  /-stems  (ciul  for  qiii-e). 

(iii)  Instrumentals  in  -e  (or  locatives  in  -t,  becoming  -<?, 
Havet,  3Iem,  SocLing.  vi.  105)  from  consonantal  stems  {aere  \ 
the  true  ablative  is  airid ;  so  ^manu-e  =  manu). 

In  the  0-stems  the  combination  0  +  e  becomes  (i)  e  in 
Sanskrit, //ficci^  ;  tt^,  Gothic,  hve  \  (ii)  0  in  '^7nodo  =  modo,  with 
the  vowel  shortened  in  an  iambic  word. 

The  adverbs  in  -c  were  originally  locatives,  ending  in  -e-i^ 
where  e  is  the  thematic  vowel.  The  ending  -ei  being  written 
-e  (p.  87)  got  the  final  -d  of  the  ablative  [facilumed),  from  the 
close  syntactical  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 

Some  forms  in  -e  which  are  used  like  datives  are  really  old 
instrumentals  or  locatives  [limine  forniosos  iniulit  ulla  pede% 
Proi)ert.  i.  18.  12;  nee  fades  impar  nohilitate  fiiit  Ov.  Fast. 
4.  306). 

In  0-  and  yZ-stems  we  have  the  instrumental  form  used  for  Dative  and 
dat.-abl.  plur.,  c.  g.  equis  from  eqmis  [d(^vdis,  Xttttol^),  wensis ;  piu^al 
cf.  ab  olocff^   privicloes  (Paul.  Fenl.   19.  205),  which  sliow  an 
intermediate  form. 

In  all  other  stems  we  find  -Ijoh,  -has  (for  -Iohih)  ;  but  the 
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analogy  of  tlie  /-stems  has  often  introduced  a  vowel  in  con- 
sonant stems,  e.  g*.  'voc-i-his,  Sk.  vag-bhyds. 

Dedbiis,  equdbus  are  survivals,  rather  than  new  forms,  pre- 
served from  the  necessity  of  forming  a  dative  of  e.  g.  di  deaeque  ; 
hut  ambobtis,  diiobus  are  new,  as  these  would  rather  take  the 
dual  termination  (Z,  G.  d.  P.  198) ;  cf.  Sk.  dvd-bhydm. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  true  dative  has  taken 
an  instrumental  meaning  in  Sk.  dcvdis  (dat.  dcvebhyas),  or 
whether  the  instrumental  has  been  substituted  for  the  dative 
in  other  languages  (Meyer,  G.  G.  §  375). 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  hitherto  given  of  the  case 
terminations  which  show  a  ^  in  Latin  is  that  of  Victor  Henry 
in  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  102.  sq.  There  were  four  Indo-European 
terminations  containing  bh.  (i)  -bids  of  instr.  plur.  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  Sanskrit  dcvebhis,  asmdbhis.  (ii)  -bines  or  -bhios 
of  dat.  abl.  plur.  of  nouns,  Sanskrit  dcvebhyas.  (iii)  bhwm  of 
instr.  dat.  abl.  dual  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  Sanskrit  dcvabhydm,. 
(iv)  -bhiem,  or  -bhiom  dat.  sing,  and  plur.  of  personal  pronouns, 
Sanskrit  tubhyam^asmdbhyam.  We  may  neglect  the  instr.  sing^ 
in  -bhi,  Greek  -<f)i. 

From  the  similarity  of  meaning  in  e.  g.  ^avi-bis  (instr.)  and 
^avi-bios  (dat.  abl.)  has  arisen  the  mongrel  form  avi-bus  ;  -bus 
cannot  come  directly  from  -bios,  as  -ios  does  not  pass  into  ~os^ 
patriiis  does  not  become  ^patrus.  When  the  dual  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  nominal  declension,  the  termination  -bidm 
of  the  isolated  duals  dtio,  ambo  was  assimilated  to  the  new 
dat.  abl.  instr.  of  nouns,  and  duobipm  avibus  became  duobus 
avibus.  The  termination  -bi  of  tibi  and  sibi  cannot  come  from 
-bioM,  but  must  owe  its  i  to  the  analogy  of  the  datives  of  nouns. 
Finally,  -bis  in  nobis,  vobis  may  either  be  from  an  original 
-biom  assimilated  to  the  termination  of  the  0-  and  ^-declensions 
(nobiom  jilils  becoming  nobis filils),  or  more  simply  maybe  an 
instrumental,  with  the  long  vowel  of  the  nominal  forms. 


Primitive        We  may  now  proceed  to  give  instances  of  the  supposed 

inflexion     primitive  inflexion  of  Latin  nouns.     But  in  so  .doing  we  are 

treading  on  the  most  insecure  ground  of  Latin  philology,  and 
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our  results  are  in  most  cases  purely  conjectural.  Our  instances 
are  mostly  taken  from  Victor  Henry's  work  on  V Analogie 
grecque  (Paris,  1883). 

Parisyllabic  stems  as  paroxytone  keep  the  accent  on  the  stem,  Parisylla- 
and  therefore,  though  there  may  be  an  alternation  in  the  final  ^°  ^  ^^^' 
vowel,  it  is  never  lost  (De  Sauss.  p.  203). 

The  chief  thing  to  notice  here  is  the  alternation  of  0  and  Stems  in 

e  in  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem.     The  question  is  a  difficult 

one,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  nom.,  ace,  dat.  and  abl. 

sing,  and  all  the  dual  and  plural  show  -^,  the  vocative,  loc, 

gen.  and  instr.  sing,  show  -e. 

Singular.  Tlural. 

Nom.  equo-Sy  jugo-m  equo-es^jnge-d. 

Voc.   eque^jugo-m  (wanting). 

Ace.    equo-m  equo-ms^  juge-d, 

Loc.   eque-i  equo-sue. 

Gen.  eque-sio  equo-om, 

Dat.    eqtio-ai  (?)  equo-eis. 

Instr.  eque-a  )  , , . 

7/o\      r  equO'hhidms. 

Abl.    equo-ed\i)     )  ^ 

The  singular  presents  no  difficulty  till  we   come   to  the  Locative, 
locative.     Lom-i   points    to  an  ending    -ei   rather   than   ~oi 
(cf.  alterneii^)  Carm.  Arv.  as  a  loc),  in  which  case  in  Greek 
the  truer  type  will  be  7Tavbr]fjL€-L,  while  oIko-l,  etc.,  get  o  from 
the  other  cases. 

The  true  gen.  is  missing  in  Latin  in  the  0-dcclension.    The  Genitive, 
form  found  is  phonetically  identical  with  the  locative,  and 
may  possibly  be  an  extension  of  the  usage  of  this  case. 

The  dative  in  -o-ai  (?),  -o-i,  -0  is  found  in  Old  Latin  as  -oi  Dative. 
{pojmloi  Romanoi  quoted  by  Marius  Victorinus).    The  final  -i  dis- 
appears in  Latin,  but  survives  as  t  suhscripium  in  Greek  (tTTTro)). 

The  instrumental  may  appear  in  Hide  (ille-a-ce),  etc.,  which  Tnstm- 
in  this  case  will  not  be  feminine.     That  the  a  was  originally 
short  is  proved  by  Greek  ci/^-a,  TreS-a,  etc. 

The  ablative  €qiio-(e)(l  becomes  equd-[(l       The  -d  is  found  Ablative, 
constant  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  (0.  g.  that  of  Duilius  and 
the  Sc.  de  Bacch.  where  '  iii  agro  Teurano '  ad  fin.  is  a  later  addi- 
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tion).  It  disappears  about  the  sixth  century,  but  was  preserved 
in  legal  forms,  and  as  an  archaism  in  Ennius  and  Plautus  (but 
cf.  e.g.  absente  te  Most,  it 39).  In  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  it 
is  only  preserved  in  mecl,  ted.  {seel),  and  many  of  the  places 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  found  have  been  altered  by 
Fleckeisen,  Brix,  etc.  (cf.  Trin.  10,  540,  726,  M.  G.  4,  Stick. 
216,  Bacch.  428,  941).  It  also  survives  in  antid-ea,  postid-ea, 
anted-hacy  prod-amhulare,  prod-est,  se-d,  red-itus.  But  it  is 
only  seen  in  A-^  0-  and  t^-stems,  not  in  -E'-stems.  Facilumed 
in  8c.  de  Bacch.  is  the  only  instance  of  an  adverb. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  there  was  originally  a  vowel 
before  the  -d,  as  otherwise  the  long  final  syllable  is  hard  to 
account  for,  though  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  on  the  analogy 
of  the  ^-stems  [M.  U.  ii.  208).  If  the  vowel  existed,  its 
nature  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  termination  -i  of  the  nom.  plural  of  this  declension  in 
Greek  and  Latin  comes  from  the  pronominal  system,  possibly 
on  the  analogy  of  the  neuters,  the  relation  is-ta  :  jug-a  produc- 
ing is-tl  :  eq-tii  (Henry,  Anal,  grecque,  p.  232).  On  the  original 
-a  of  the  neuters  see  p.  62. 

On  the  gen.  in  -rum,  which  has  supplanted  the  true  gen.  in 
-om  [de-iim,fahr-um,  etc.),  v.  p.  339. 

The  loc.  plur.  does  not  appear  in  Latin.  The  form  eqms{equeis) 
may  be  dative  ;  equoeis  would  give  equdis,  equois  (cf.  '^tTr'Trcot?, 
iTTTTots),  which  by  a  later  change  becomes  ^equeis  and  eqim. 
An  older  form  survives  in  ab  oloes  (Paul.  Fest.  19).  Osthoff 
says  that  oi  (oe)  in  unaccented  syllables  regularly  becomes  ^, 
which  will  explain  the  nom.  and  dat.  (Z.  G.  d.  F.  198).  The 
abl.-instr.  does  not  appear  in  0-stems. 


^-sterns.     Nom.  mensd 

Voc.  mensa. 

Ace.  mensdm 

Loc.  mensai  (?) 

Dat.  mensd-ai  (?) 

Gen.  mensa-ds 

Abl.  mensd-(9)d 


mensa-es. 

mensd-ms. 
mensd-sue, 
mensd-eis. 
mensd-om.'  . 
mensd-hJiidms, 
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Very  little  in  the  above  scheme  can  be  considered  certain. 
One  law  seems  to  run  through  it,  that  where  the  0-declension 
has  0  as  the  final  vowel,  this  has  d  ;  where  that  has  e,  this  has 
a  (De  Sauss.  pp.  93,  135,  217,  Brug*.  Stud.  ix.  S7^}^' 

With  regard  to  this  declension,  it  seems  probable  that  ai  in 
an  unaccented  syllable  becomes  I  (cf.  caedo  beside  cd?ic7do), 
di  under  the  same  conditions  becomes  ae  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  199)' 
hence  dat.  sing,  mensd-ai^  mensdi^  mensae.  In  this  case  mensis 
can  only  come  from  mensd-is  through  mensais,  d  being 
shortened  on  the  analogy  of  eqno-is  (equis).  But  in  the  nom. 
plural  the  form  must  have  been  mensd-i  (not  shortened  to 
me?isd-i,  ^tnensi)  according  to  the  proportion  eqiio-m  :  eq?{d-i  = 
mensd-m  :  me7isd-i.  But  further,  -di  accented  becomes  -ae. 
and  so  M-i=Me,  and  the  analogy  of  such  forms  may  have 
been  extended  to  polysyllabic  pronouns  and  eventually  to  sub- 
stantives. However  the  nom.  plural  may  be  dual  in  origin 
(K.  Z.  xxvii.  199). 

As  to  the  gen.  of  ^-stems,  the  oldest  form  is  -as  (Latonas^  vias^ 
etc.  in  Liv.  Andr.,  Enn.,  Naev. ;  Alcume7ias,  Plant.  (?)  Amph. 
arg.  1 ;  always  in  pater-^  mater -familias.  It  may  also  survive 
in  adverbial  gen.  alias^  alternas  (Fest.),  utrasque,  etc.  (cf. 
intervias  Aul.  377,  etc.)  We  also  find  -ais^  ai  ^  the  last  of 
which  is  common  in  Oscan  in  masc.  stems,  though  feminines 
have  -as.  The  termination  -dl  early  went  out  of  use,  and  even 
in  Plant,  is  an  archaism  ;  e.  g.  M.  G.  103,  a  caricature  of  the 
style  of  public  documents.  According  to  Nigidius  (Gelh  13. 
26),  the  gen.  is  terrain  the  dative  terrae^  but  this  was  merely  a 
graphic  distinction  (cf.  Quint,  i.  7.  18). 

A  gen.  in  -aes  only  appears  in  plebeian  inscriptions,  mostly 
in  women's  names  [Pesceniaes,  Laudicaes). 

The  other  cases  have  been  discussed  above. 

In  the  imj)arisyllabic  inflexion   the  primitive  forms  with  Tmpari- 
the  Ablaut  in  declension  leave  traces  only  in  Greek  and  some  j^^iexi^on 
of  them  have  been  discussed  above.     Latin  has  extended  cither 
the  strong  or  the  weak  form  throughout. 

*  Cf.  in  compounda  /mrcJ-Sa/xoj  beside  vii{d-<p6po%  and  voc.  tnTr*  beside  vvn(p!i. 
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Nom.  ieug-s  (strong  inflexion)  con-jux. 

Ace.    ieug-m  con-jug'-em. 

Loc.    ieiig-i. 

Dat.    nig-ai  con-jug-i. 

Gen.   iug-ds  con-jug-is. 

Latin  has  universalised  here  the  weak  stem. 
Themes  containing  an  o  that  cannot  be  lost  change  o  to  ^ 
originally  in  the  weak  cases  {K.  Z.  xxv.  14) : — 
pods  (strong  inflexion)  pes. 

jo6d-m  pedem. 

j)6d-i  or  joed-i. 

ped-di  or  j)d-di  [bd-di)  pedi. 

ped-9S  OY  jpd-Ss  {hd-6s)  pedis. 

Latin  has  universalised  the  vowel  of  the  weak  cases,  Greek 
that  of  the  strong.  The  form  of  the  dat.  and  gen.  may  have 
been  originally  pd-di  (bd-di),  pd-ds  (bd-ds),  cf.  Zend  fra-bda, 
Greek  €7rt-/36at  (K.  Z.  xxv.  59),  and  if  this  is  so,  the  locative 
alone,  in  which  the  accent  is  doubtful  (p.  3^4),  would  have 
originally  exhibited  e. 

Whether  there  was  the  same  Ablaut  in  the  case  of  uoq-s,  that 
is,  whether  wx/r,  ottos,  vox,  vocis  represent  an  earlier  uoqs,  iieq-9S 
can  only  be  decided  by  analogy,  as  Indo-European  uo,  ue  both 
become  ordinarily  Latin  vo-  (p.  189,  K.Z.  xxv.  15).  Sanskrit 
in  this  word  perpetuates  the  strong  form  {vdk,  vdcam,  vdcd^ 
vdce,  vdcds,  vdci,  as  against  pad,  pddam,  pddd,  pdde,  pddds,p)ddi), 
but  this  may  be  by  analogy.  The  short  vowel  appears  in 
Latin  in  voco. 

Dux,  ducis  seems  more  regular,  as  it  has  an  Ablaut  of  quan- 
tity, though  not,  at  any  rate  ostensibly,  of  quality ;  still  dux 
may  be  for  doij^x,  deux  (cf.  douco). 

For  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  nominative  singular 
of  these  monosyllabic  roots  cf.  p.  334. 
Diph-  Of  the  monosyllabic   themes  in  eu,  the  most  remarkable 

sterns^        is   that   which    gives    Sanskrit   dydus,    Greek    Zevy,    Latin 

Ju-pifer. 
Vdieu-.  Nom.  Bieus,  Sanskrit  dydus,  Greek  Zevj  for  ^Z,r\v<s.     The 

Latin  representative  would  apparently  be  "^jouB  ^jus,  where  di 
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becomes  /,  a  chang-e  whicli  only  takes  place  in  this  word  :  here 
too,  where  it  is  not  used  as  a  proper  name,  we  get  di€s[=zdieiis) 
of.  Dies-inter, 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  a  termination  -eum  ever  existed. 
In  verbal  inflexion  Sanskrit  has  dbJius,  dhhut  but  dbhuvam^ 
avoiding  ^alhiim.  Greek  allows  ^(pvv,  but  no  w^ord  ends  in 
-evi;  except  Ionic  forms  like  k-noUvv.  So  we  should  perhaps 
expect  an  ace.  JDieum,  the  7n  becoming  sonant.  But  even  of 
this  there  is  no  trace  in  Sanskrit  or  Greek,  which  have  df/dm, 
Z7Jv-(a),  (Zriv).  This  would  represent  Indo-Eui*opean  Diem, 
which  may  survive  in  Latin  diem.  In  Sanskrit  the  oblique 
cases  have  a  double  stem,  d^/o-  and  dpi-  (before  vowels  div-). 
Thus  we  get  d4vam=  AiFa  and  d2/dm  =  Zriv.  Dienm  is  not 
represented  in  Greek  (it  would  become  ^Zeva),  but  exactly 
corresponds  to  Latin  Jovem  (jou-m)  (p.  87).  The  Latin  inflexion 
is  based  on  this  strong  stem  Jov-^  so  that  we  even  find  a  new 
nom.  Jovis  formed  as  from  an  /-  stem  (cf.  ndvis  :  vavs,  p.  348). 
For  comparison,  we  may  put  side  by  side  the  Indo-European, 
Sanskrit,  and  Greek  forms  of  the  other  cases  : — 
Loc.  Dieu-i,  Sanskrit  divi,  di/dvi  Att. 

Dat.  di-u-ai  dive,  dydve. 

Gen.  di-u-98  divas,  dyos  Atos. 

diu  is  perhaps  an  instrumental,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  Sk.  instr.  diva,  as  diutinus  answers  to  the  Sk.  diva- 
tanas  [K,  Z,  XXV.  59).  Dis  possibly  stands  for  Dins,  and 
biduum  for  bidiuum. 

Nundinae  perhaps  is  not  to  be  connected  with  this  stem 
dieu,  div,  but  goes  back  to  an  original  nom.  deion,  gen.  dlnos, 
with  which  we  may  compare  the  Sk.  dinam  [K.  Z,  xxv.  23). 

Take  again  the  root  gbu.  '^'ipyk- 

In  Sanskrit  we  have  strong  stem  gdv,  weak  gav, 
Sanskrit  nom.  gdus,  Greek  ■*^/3a)i»?,  /3o{5y. 

ace.  gam  ^G>v  (H.  238). 

gen.  abl.  g6s  ^o6s. 

instr.  gdvd, 
dat.  gave, 
loc.  gdvi  ftoC. 
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In  Latin  we  have  hos  for  ^hdus,  otherwise  the  weak  stem  is 
extended  to  all  cases  with  the  exception  of  ho-hus  (bou-bus), 
bourn  {bouom).  Before  vowels  we  should  have  expected  ou  un- 
accented to  have  become  u  (cf.  denuo  =  de  nouo),  but  the 
analogy  of  the  other  cases  has  prevailed.  Bov-i-bus  is  on  the 
analogy  of  the  /-stems.  Ndvis^  as  remarked  above,  has  become 
an  /-stem,  but  with  the  strong  stem  throughout,  correspond- 
ing to  Greek  vr}vs  vrjos. 


Themes  in 
ei,  weak 
inflexion. 


Nom.  Sing.  07f/-^,  cf.  /3a<Tt? 


jBdcTLV 


Voc. 

ouei. 

Ace. 

oui-m 

Loc. 

ouei-i 

Dat. 

otiei-ai. 

Gen. 

ouei-9S 

Nom.  Plur. 

ouei-es 

Ace. 

oui-ms 

Gen. 

onei-om 

ovis. 


■^ovim. 


ovi. 


l3a(T€i-os,  (3d(T€(jos. 
^a(T€L-€s,  l3d<T€ts  oves. 

fiaa-L-vs  ovTs. 

(3a(T€L-(i)v  ovium. 

Abl.  oui-bhidms  ovibus. 

The  accus.  sing,  ovem  is  on  the  analogy  of  the  consonantal 
stems,  but  cf.  partim  (beside  partem,  with  differentiation  of 
usage),  turrim  (Aen.  2.  224  vouched  for  by  Gell.  13.  31,  as 
more  euphonious),  stati-m  (cf.  stati-o),  etc.  In  many  cases  the 
MSS.  vary  between  -im  and  -em. 

On  the  abl.  and  instr.  of  this  type  v.  p.  341.  The  gen.  ovis 
seems  formed  on  the  analogy  of  consonantal  stems,  the  stem 
being  taken  to  be  ov-  (contrast  6i6s). 

The  nom.  plural  was  sometimes  written  -u  on  the  analogy 
of  the  ace,  but  this  is  rare  in  the  oldest  inscriptions. 

The  ace.  plural  in  -is  (for  -i-ns)  is  the  correct  form  in  /-stems, 
in  which  alone  it  is  found,  except  in  plebeian  inscriptions. 
The  grammarians  lay  down  that  the  ace.  plural  in  -es  may  be 
used  both  in  consonantal  and  in  /-stems,  that  in  -is  in  /- 
stems  only.  But  the  question  of  usage  was  much  disputed 
by  the  ancients  themselves  ;  Varro,  Probus,  Pliny,  Charisius, 
Priscian,  all  have  different  theories.  The  philological  question 
is  clear  ;  as  to  the  usage  we  may  say  with  Probus  (Gell.  13.  20), 
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Noli  laborare  utrum  iHonim  deheas  dicere,  urbis  an  urhes : — nam 
nihil  perdes  utrum  dixeris. 

The  inflexion  of  ^2f-stems  seems  weak,  but  there  can  hardly  Themes 
be  any  difierence  between  the    strong*   and   weak   inflexion  ^^  ^"' 
of  this  type  in  Latin  : — 

Sing,  gradu-s  Plural  gradeu-s. 

gradeii. 

gradii-m  gradu-ms. 

qradeu-i  qradeu-om^ 

qradeu-ai  gradu-hhidms. 

gradeii -9S. 

en  became  oti  in  Latin,  and  then  u  in  an  unaccented  syllable, 
so  that  the  type  at  once  simplifies  itself.  The  dat.  and  loc. 
sing,  both  become  gradni. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  gen.  is  senattios  in  Sc,  de  Bacch. 
The  next  step  was  a  form  -uis^  which  Gellius  (4.  16)  says  was 
always  used  by  Varro  and  Nigidius  in  senaims,  domiiis,fltictuis. 
He  also  quotes  anuis  from  Ter.  Hatit.  2.  3.  46  (cf.  quaesUds^ 
Hec.  735).     This  becomes  -us,  apparently  by  i  changing  to  il. 

But  from  Ennius  to  Lucretius  we  get  almost  regularly  a 
gen.  in  -i  from  the  analogy  of  the  0-stems  [qiiaesti,  Host.  1107, 
%umpti,  Trin.  250,  frticti,  Adeljoh.  5.  4.  16,  adventi,  PJiorm. 
I.  3.  2):  senati  occurs  in  Cic.  Div.  in  Caecil.  5.  19,  cf.  Quint. 
I.  6.  27. 

Gradu-i  would  seem  to  be  a  locative ;  gradu-(d)  is  the  true 
abl. ;  the  form  gradu  sometimes  used  as  a  dative  may  be  an 
instr.  {gradu-e)  which  has  come  to  be  indistinguishable  in  form 
from  an  abl. 

The  plural  presents  no  special  difliculty.  On  currmi  for 
curruum  v.  p.  338. 

Themes  in  -ofi,  -en  (corresponding  to  those  in  -tor,  -ter) : —     Nasal  and 
A.  tcrm-on'(s)  lih-cn.  B.  do-tdr{s)         pa-ter{s\        ^^^9. 

term-on-r^  lih-en-rg.  do-to  r-m        pa-ter-7^, 

term-en-i  lih-en-i.  do-ter-i  pa-ter-i, 

ierm-n-ai  lih-n-ai.  do-fr-al         pa-tr-ai. 

term-n-is  lih-n-is.  dd-tr-i8  jm-tr-is. 
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A.  These  have  produced  on  the  one  hand  fermo  termdnis  with 
the  strong  termination  carried  throughout,  on  the  other  hand 
term-i-nus^  with  a  svarahkdkti  vowel  from  the  weakest  stem. 
The  weakest  stem  is  also  seen  in  the  neuter  termen^  Greek 
T€pixa  {ter-mn).  But  as  a  declension  with  cases  of  varying 
length  is  strange  to  Latin,  except  in  the  monosyllabic  stems, 
an  original  Jiemo^  hemdnem,  hemeni^  homnis  has  been  assimilated 
to  homo  /lominiSj  etc.,  either  by  the  analogy  of  the  loc,  or  the 
introduction  of  a  svarab/idkli  vowel.  A  trace  of  the  original 
Ablaut  is  however  seen  in  liemones  quoted  from  Ennius  (Paul. 
Fest.  lOO,  Enn.  Ann,  141  Vahl.). 

B.  The  result  in  Latin  in  these  stems  has  been  given 
above  (p.  297  sqq.). 

Themes  in       Themes  in  -os  [-es)  (strong  inflexion). 

-OS  {-es).         Oxytones  of  the  type  at8a>s  cannot  lose  o,  so  as  a  substitute 
it  is  changed  to  e  (cf.  ttwj  '^TreSoj)  : — 
aib(09  .   cf.  lados. 

^alboaa  laho^m. 

o 

"^atSeo-os  [alhovs)  lahesis. 

Greek  has  universalised  ^,  Latin  mostly  ^,  but  cf  arhos^ 
arboris. 

Oxytones  of  the  type  avaihr]s  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 

case,  lose  the  last  vowel.  Accordingly  we  get — 

avaihris  cf.  degenes  (cf.  evyez^rjj). 

^avaihicra  [avaibT])  degenesm. 

^avatbeaos  (avatbovs)  degenesis. 

"^avaib^o-es  (avaibeis)  degejieses. 

Oxytone  Oxytones  in  -ht  (strong  inflexion) :  — 

!^r''  '"^  AtTT-oVr-s  cf.  s-Snt-s  (sons). 

XmovT-a  s-6nt-m  (sontem). 

^AtTT-a-roy  s-ni-u  (prae-sentis). 

■^AtTT-eV-rt  (?)  s-en-ti  (prae-senti). 

Cf.  Sanskrit  addn,  adatds.  Greek  generalises  the  strong  stem 
in  kin'Jiv  \l7t6vtos,  cov  ovtos,  Latin  the  weak  in  jjrae-sens,  absens^ 
and  all  other  pres.  parts. ;   the  strong  in  sons  sontis. 
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Paroxytones  in  -os  —  Paroxy- 

l.--E.ueq-os  €Vo9         ^  cf.  opos.                           *^^^^^ 

ueq-es-os  e7r-ea--o?,  iirovs  operis.                          in  -os. 

ueq-es-i  e77-€(r-t,  cTret  operi. 

iieq-es-d  €TT-€(r-a,  'iirr]  opera. 

The  nom.  plural  may  have  been  neq-os-a^  but  no  trace  is  left 
of  this  form. 

Themes  in  -ios  (comparatives)  paroxytone.  Compa- 

In  Greek  and  Sanskrit  these  stems  are  complicated  by  the 
introduction  of  an  n^  which  does  not  however  appear  in 
Latin : — 

I.-E.    neu-io{n)s  Sk.ndvjdn,  cf.  Gk.  juey-toz;?     Lat.  mel-ios. 
Ace.  neit-ios-m        ndvjdnsam  fxey-ioo-a  mel-iosm. 

Loc.  neu-ies-i  ndvjasi  /xey-tecrt  mel-iesi. 

Dat.  neii-ies-ai         7idvjase  /utey-teo-at  77iel-iesai. 

Gen.  neii-ies-os         ndvjasas  fxey-ua-os  mel-iesis. 

Latin  and  Greek  have  both  universalised  the  strong  stem,  the 
former  with  the  long  vowel  of  the  nom.,  the  latter  with  a 
short  vowel  and  the  addition  of  v.  As  a  paroxytone  stem  the 
root  is  never  reduced. 

Paroxytones  in  -7it : —  Paroxy- 

(p€po-vT(s)       Sk.  hhdran  "^feront-s.  themes 

"^(p^p-aT-os  hhdratas  ferentis.  in  -nt. 

Latin  has  universalised  the  weak  stem.  The  Sanskrit  gen. 
hhdrataa  i^  =  bhdrntas)  is  irregular,  as  in  a  paroxytone  stem  the 
vowel  ought  not  to  disappear  entirely. 

There  are  two  types  of  Ilcteroclite  Neuters  (De  Sauss.  Hetero- 

\  elite 

p.  223]  :  neuters. 

(i)  With  strong  root  accented  (Ablaut  I  or  II),  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  r  or  z',  e.  g.  kord^  i^*?-^,  6qs-i  (Sanskrit 
dk^i,  Greek  dual  oVa-6  for  oym-e). 

(ii)  Weak  root  unaccented  with  the  addition  of  the  suffix 
-en,  which  is  in  its  turn  reduced  in  the  weak  cases,  e.  g.  krd-cn^ 
k^d-n  (Gothic  hairl-ins),  FQ^^'^^t  F^^. 

The  first  type  forms  the  nom.  ace.  sing.,  and  those  cases 
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where  the  termination  begins  with  a  consonant.  In  the  nom. 
ace.  it  is  accompanied  by  a  -t. 

The  second  type  forms  those  cases  where  the  termination 
begins  with  a  vowel.  Here  the  Greek,  but  no  other  language, 
introduces  a  -t. 

Thus  theoretically  we  have  originally — 
Sing.  nom.  ieqrt  Gk.  rJ77ap(T)  jecr(t). 

loc.     ieq-en-i  (?)  leir-ev-L  (?)  jecini. 

gen.    ieq-n-ds  te7r-a-(T)-09  jecinis. 

Plur.  nom.   ieq-?i-d  te'7r-a-(r)-a  "^jecina. 

gen.  ieq-n-om  t€7r-a-(r)-02;  jecinum. 

Latin  has  generalised  the  nominative  form,  but  with  the  root 
vowel  of  the  weaker  cases,  and  thus  has  produced  jecoris,  and 
by  a  double  contamination  jecinoris.  Similarly  feminis  has 
-^xo^MQQdi  femen,  femur  has  produced /"^m^rf^  (v.  p.  304). 
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Pronominal  Inflexion. 

The  Pronouns  [avroavvixiai)  were  so  called  from  the  fact  of  Deictic 
tlieii'  being"  able  to  stand  in  the  place  of  nouns.  They  also  pt^oric 
distinguish  persons  in  discourse.  We  have  already  distin-  pronouns, 
guished  roots  into  Predicative  and  Pronominal.  The  latter 
were  few  in  number  and  deictic  in  meaning,  and  this  was 
probably  the  original  meaning*  of  all  pronouns.  The  Greek 
grammarians  distinguished  the  pronouns  into  beiKTiKaC  and 
avacpopiKai.  Our  own  terms  Demonstrative  and  Relative  come 
through  the  Latin,  and  have  lost  their  original  meaning.  A 
Deictic  pronoun  denotes  the  different  persons  and  objects  in 
speech  by  their  position  to  the  speaker,  e.g.  f/iis  (liere),  that 
(iJiere\  etc.,  while  an  Anaphoric  pronoun  picks  up  what  is 
already  known  or  has  been  previously  spoken  of.  Our  own 
term  Demonstrative,  then,  includes  much  that  the  Greeks 
termed  Anaphoric,  while  the  term  Relative  has  become  re- 
stricted to  that  class  of  pronouns  which  combine  the  pronoun 
with  the  function  of  a  conjunction  and  serve  to  bind  sentences 
together. 

As  far  as  Greek  inflexion  is  concerned  we  may  divide  the 
pronouns  into  those  which  mark  the  distinctions  of  gender 
and  those  which  do  not. 

The  personal  pronouns  do  not  mark  distinctions  of  gender.  Greek 
The  ist  and  2nd  person  and  the  singular  reflexive  e  may  he  ^^^^^^J^J^jj^ 
regarded  as  inherited  from  the  original  language.    The  plural 
of  the  personal  pronouns  was  originally  distinguished   from 
the  singular  by  a  difference  of  stem,  and  not  by  a  difference 
of  inflexion. 

Thus  benide  i\xi       we  have  the  ]Opic  plural     a/zM^) 

beside  Doric     l\i.iv      we  have  a\iiv^ 

A  a 
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where  the  inflexions  are  those  of  the  singular  number.  How- 
ever, as  the  pronouns  were  frequently  used  in  apposition  to,  or 
as  predicates  with  plural  nouns,  they  in  time  adopted  similar 
inflexions.  Thus  instead  of  Aeolic  a/x/xe,  Doric  a/xe,  we  have 
the  Ionic  rjixias,  Attic  ^/xay. 

The  original  stems,  then,  nsme-^  iusme-  (Sk.  asma-,  yusma-\ 
were  singular  in  form  and  collective  in  meaning,  like  English 
host, folk,  crew,  etc. 

Just  as  in  Attic  ^/xa?  has  replaced  an  original  ^/xe,  so  ri\i.Oiv 
has  replaced  an  original  ^juteto,  answering  to  Ijueto  (  =  ejU6crto), 
and  v\xOiv  an  original  vfjieLo,  answering  to  o-eto  (  =  rFecrio). 
The  datives  rjiiiv  and  v/xtr  have  not  pluralised  their  ending, 
but  in  the  3rd  person  beside  Ionic  and  poetic  cr(/)t(i;)  we  have 
the  prose  form  (r(/)to-i(z;). 

Taking  the  different  cases  in  detail,  we  find  the  nomina- 
tive of  the  I  st  personal  pronoun 

eyw  Sk.  ahdm 

side  by  side  with  the  stems  /xe-,  /txo-,  Sk.  ma-.  In  Homer 
before  a  vowel  we  have  eycoz/.  The  origin  of  the  termination 
is  unknown.  In  Boeotian,  y  was  dropped  and  e  became  t 
before  o,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  dialect.  Hence  tco. 
At.  Acharn.  898. 

Dual. — For  the  stem  vo-  of  the  dual  nominative  v(a  we  may 
compare  Lat.  nos,  Sk.  nas, 

Flural. — The  aspirate  of  the  nom.  pi.  :^/xet9.  Dor.  d/xe?,  is 
due  to  the  analogy  of  v/xet?,  where  the  rough  breathing  is 
regular.  In  Aeolic,  a/ix/xes.  The  plural  ending  of  ^/xets  is  a 
new  formation,  after  the  model  of  (Ta(j)eis,  etc. 

Nom,  Sing, — The  nom.  tv,  crv,  stem  rFe,  tFo,  Sk.  tva,  and  reFe-, 
T€Fo-,  Lat.  tovo-,  from  teuo-. 

Homeric  rvvrj.  The  Doric  form  as  given  in  Aristophanes 
is  TV.  The  cr  of  orv  has  come  in  from  other  cases  where  r  and 
0-  stand  for  original  tv. 

Nom.  Plural. — The  plural  stem  is  vcrixe-,  Sk.  yusma-,  I.-E. 
iusme-.  The  Greek  aspirate  of  v}xeis  is  a  regular  representa- 
tive of  Sk.  y.     Aeolic  vjix/xe,  like  a/x/xe,  shows  no  aspirate. 

Ace,  Sing. — /xe,  e/xe  rf  e  cri  Doric  re. 
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The  form  tlv  (Theocr.  12.  S5y  etc.  ws  Karihvv  ttotI  riv) 
answers  to  the  ixiv  and  viv  of  the  3r(i  personal  pronoun. 

Ace.  Plural.  —  Aeolie  a/x/^e,  v/x/xe,  Doric  a/xe,  vixi.  The 
ending  has  been  pluralised  in  Ionic  ^/xea?,  vfjiia^,  Attic  ^/xas, 

Dative  Si7ig.         /xot,  ejuot  Sk.  ^^.  Dative. 

rFoi     Dor.  rot     Att.  trot       Sk.  te. 

Plural. — Aeolie  a/x/xti;,  vixfjuv,  Att.  ■^/xtz^  and  rjfJLiv,  as  well 
as  v/xtr  and  vfjuv.  For  the  ending  cf.  Dor.  e/xtz^,  rifi',  Ep. 
Tetv. 

The  epic  a/x/xt,  vjixfxt,  without  v,  perhaps  follow  the  analogy 

of  (T(f)L. 

Dual. — In  the  dual  vS>-iv,  cr<p&-Lv,  Att.  v^v,  cr^wz^,  the 
termination  -lv  is  added  to  the  nominative  and  accusative 
forms  ;  cf.  Lat.  amho-biis. 

All  the  forms  of  the  genitive  are  genitives  of  possessive  Genitive, 
stems  with  suffix  -crip  : — 

€IJL€-(TLO  e/X€tO  e/XCO  €IJLOV. 

tF€-(TLO  (TftO  aio  (TOV. 

Sk.  me  and  te  do  duty  for  genitive  as  well  as  dative. 
Plural. — In    the    plural    the    original    aa-ixe-o-to,    Lvcr^xe-crLo 
were  pluralised  into    epic    rjixeiOiVy  vixeLcnv,  and  Attic   rjfjL&v, 

The  stem  of  the  3rd  pers.  pronoun  is  crFe-,  aFo-,  Sk.  sva,  Third 
and  the  fuller  form  aeFe-,  cnFo-,  Lat.  sovo-,  from  seiio-,  reflexive 

Ace.    f  e,  6,  and  in  Homer  also  ee.  pronoun. 

Dat.  FoL,  ol,  like  e/xot,  and  in  Homer  also  lot. 
Gen.  feto,  €to,  €o,  ov,  from  crFe-crLo,  like  e/xeto. 
Apart  from  comparison  with  Latin  and  Sanskrit,  the  loss  of 
the  spirants  can  be  proved  in  Greek  from  the  metre  of  Homer. 
Not  only  is  a  preceding  short  syllable  lengthened  by  position, 
but  a  short  vowel  is  lengthened  in  arsis  before  the  cases  of 
this  stem  (Monro,  //.  G.  §  39). 

The  forms  beginning  with  crcj)-  arose  in  all  probability  out 
of  (T(f)L,  (T(f)iv.  Thus  we  have  the  plural  forms  a-cfxU,  a-^iiuiv, 
a(\)S)v^  (T(f)L(TL,  (T(j)^a<i,  (T(\)6.Sy  and  the  dual  forms  (ti\)uA^  rrr/xuti', 
made  out  of  (T(/;€,  o-f/j^j^  by  the  intrusion  of  co.     In  Aeolie,  a-(/;€ 

A  a  :2 
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appears  as  aacpc.  The  word  (r(^e  is  not,  like  e,  to  be  identified 
with  Sk.  sva.  The  origin  of  the  stem  remains  unexplained. 
In  Ionic  there  is  a  neuter  plural  o-cpia. 

No  other  Indo-European  language  has  a  plural  for  this 
pronoun,  and  the  substantival  use  of  the  pronoun  is  in  the 
Arian  languages  rare  (Delbriick,  S.  F.  iv.  eh.  x). 

We  may  here  notice  other  forms  of  the  reflexive  pronouns 
in  Greek. 

Yov  the  1st  person  we  have  ace.  sing,  eixavrov,  but  for  the 
2nd  person,  beside  a-avTov,  we  have  a-eavrov,  and  for  the  3rd, 
kavTov,  as  well  as  avrov.  The  forms  creavrov,  kavTov  cannot  well 
be  explained  as  compounded  of  the  monosyllabic  o-e-  and  e- 
with  avTov.  Under  such  circumstances  elision  or  crasis  of  the 
vowels  would  ensue  in  Greek. 

In  Homer  we  have  the  possessive  ifxos  and  also,  beside  a-os 
and  09,  the  forms  Teos  and  kos :  we  also  find  e/xot  beside  /xot, 
and  rdv  and  koX  beside  crot  and  ol :  and  again  e/xe,  ee,  as  well 
as  /x€  and  e. 

Now  the  stem  of  reos  is  TeFo-,  reFe-,  and  the  stem  of  eos  is 
(reFo-,  (T^Fe-,  cf.  Lat.  snus.  The  reduced  forms  of  these  stems 
will  be  tFo-,  tF€-,  and  (tFo-,  ctF^-, 

avTov  then  stands  for  (TF^'avTov=(TFavTov=^FavTov==avT6v. 

kavTov  stands  for  (TeF€-avTov=^(TeFavTov=^kFavTov=^kavT6v. 

In  the  same  way  cravrov  (for  rFavrov)  comes  from  the 
reduced  stem  rFe-,  while  aeavTov  (for  r^FavTov)  comes  from 
the  fuller  stem  re/^e-,  with  the  change  of  t  to  o-,  as  in  rv  to  (tv 
{K.  Z.  xxvii.  279). 

Possessive       The  stcms  of  the  personal  pronouns  were  used  adjectivally 
Proaouns.  ^^^  declined  as  0-stems. 

Thus  6juto-?  for  fjLo-Si  (tos  for  tFo-s^  Sk.  tva-.  Homeric  t^6^ 
from  stem  r^Fo-. 

Aeolic  has  aixjjLos,  vjjlijlos,  and  Doric  ajutos,  t'/xoj.     The  com- 
parative formations  rjixirepos,  vixirepos,  Lat.  noster^  vester^  are 
not  primitive. 
Third  Fos,  09         Sk.  svd-         Epic  eos         hat.sovo-. 

erson.  Under  the  head  of  this  stem  perhaps  comes  the  Homeric  c3sy 
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as  seen,  for  instance,  in  such  phrases  as  6ebv  Fu>s,  and  the  neuter 
Fob  in  oT-Ti,  on — ott-ttoj?,  ottoos- — where  the  double  tt,  tttt  was 
simplified  in  order  to  correspond  with  rt,  ttcoj,  etc. 

(T(f)6^  and  acfyhepos  are  new  formations  on  the  analogy  of  6s 
and  r]}jL€T€po9,  while  from  the  dual  stem  come  the  Homeric 
vmrepos,  (TipoiiT^pos. 

We  now  pass  on  to  those  pronouns,  whether  demonstra-  Second 
tive  or  relative,  in    which    the    distinctions   of  gender   are  pronouna. 

marked.  Pronouns 

The  pronoun  6,  r],  to  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  sds,  sd,  tad.  ^^^^'^^^ 
The  pronominal  origin  of  this  word  is  clear  from  the  usage  of  tions  of 
Homer.     There  it  is  used  as  an  anaphoric  pronoun,  and  subse-  ^^^  ^^," 
quently  came  to  be  employed  as  the  definite  article  (Monro, 
H.  G.  §  257).     Such  is  the  history  of  our  own  definite  article, 
while  all  the  Romance  languages  have  turned  the  Latin  ille 
to  the  same  purpose. 

In  Greek  the  inflexion  of  6,  77,  to  has  been  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  A-  and  0-declensions.  Remains  of  an  originally 
distinct  inflexion  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
neut.  sing,  to,  which  has  not  the  regular  neuter  ending  -v. 
The  final  consonant,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Latin  ir/,  quid^ 
Sanskrit  tad.  has  disappeared  in  Greek,  but  remains  in  the 
compounds  aKkoh-airos,  noo-anos. 

Tlie  noms.  plural  ot,  at,  for  original  r-ot,  T-ai  as  in  Doric, 
with  which  we  may  compare  Sk.  te,  have  become  the  model 
for  the  pUiral  of  A  and  0  nominal  declensions.  The  two  de- 
clensions reacted  on  one  another.  Thus,  while  the  Sanskrit 
has  dat.  sincr.  td-Hm-di.  Greek  has  ro),  like  ifTTTro)  :  in  the  masc. 
gen.  pi.  Greek  has  rwr,  like  l-mnav^  but  Sanskrit  te-sdm.  The 
fern.  gen.  pi.  racoy  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  tdsdni^  and  is  similar 
to  the  gen.  pi.  of  the  //-declension,  e.  g.  O^duiv,  Oeoyv.  Doric 
has  gen.  plural  tovt&v,  ttjv&v,  akkojv  (Ahrens,  2. 31),  as  though 
from  *rovro-o-a)2',  etc. 

3s. — The  Greek  6s  in  such  phrases  as  ?]  8'  6s  answers  io 
Sannkrit  ftd-M. 

38€. — The   Honierit;   rotfr6€o-(fr)t    is    an    instance   of  double 
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inflexion,  both  of  the  demonstrative  and  the  sufRx  -Se :  6-be 
cannot  be  regarded  as  primitive,  for  we  are  unable  to  find  a 
parallel  in  Latin  or  Sanskrit. 

To  the  same  stem  belong  the  adverbs  (36 e  and  wj  (so). 
TovTo  for  t6-v-t6  results  from  a  doubling  of  the  demonstra- 
tive connected  by  v,  the  reduced  form  of  av  answering  to  the 
enclitic  Sanskrit  7(,  a  particle  meaning  '  further,'  '  and,'  etc. 
Sanskrit  ti  often  goes  immediately  with  pronouns,  e.  g.  sa  u 
(written  s6).     (Delbriick,  8.  F.  iv.  lo.) 

iKeivos.  Ill  ^^6  inflexion   of  Attic  e/cetz^os,  epic  and  poetic  k^Ivos, 

Aeolic  KTivos,  there  is  nothing  to  notice.  The  diphthong 
-et-  is  not  original,  and  before  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  was 
represented  on  Attic  inscriptions  by  -e-. 

a^Tos.  The  origin  of  the  oxytone  avros  is  unknown  ;  its  declension 

resembles  that  of  6,  ?7,  to.  As  to  the  absence  of  -v  in  the  nom. 
and  ace.  neut.  sing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  -v  was  early 
added  to  some  words,  as  for  instance  in  Homer  we  have  only 

TOLOVTOVi    TOaOVTOV. 

There  is  a  gloss  of  Hesychius,  avs'  avTos.  KprJTes  koI 
AdK(i)V€s.  This  avs,  which  appears  on  inscriptions,  is  explained 
as  a  reduction  of  avTos,  occurring  especially  where  another 
case  of  the  same  word  follows,  e.  g.  avrbs  avrds  passed  to 
avcr-avTds. 

gs_  The  relative  6s,  Sk.  ^ds,  I.-E.  ios,  has  nothing  noticeable  in 

its  inflexion. 

Interroga-       '^^^  I.-E.  stem  qo-  appears  as  tto-  in  irol,  ttov,  'nm,  Trorepos, 

tives.  TToVos. 

The  I.-E.  qe-,  Sanskrit  kd-,  Latin  qno-d,  appears  as  re-  in 
Tonic  t4o,  reo),  rioiv,  Tioicri,  Attic  tov,  rw,  toictl.  In  Hesychius 
we  find  retoy  'nolov.  Kprjres. 

In  the  Ionic  dialect  tto-  is  represented  by  ko-  (cf.  p.  126). 

The  €  of  rioiv,  rioLo-i,  etc.,  has  not  sprung  from  ti-,  as  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  ao-cra,  arra  (where  (ra,  tt,  represents  -ti-) 
with  the  forms  6tt€o^  6t€o,  etc. 

"With  T€o  we  can  compare  the  forms  e/xeto,  e/xeo.  To  Gk.  re- 
answers  Lat.  qne-  ;  to  Gk.  tto-  answers  Lat.  quo  ;  while  to  Gk. 
tttJ,  irfi  answers  Lat.  qua-  of  the  fem. 
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The  composite  6-tto-  and  6-ko-  are  to  be  found  only  in  isolated  otto- 
forms,  e.  g.  ottou,  otto)?.     If  these  are  derived  from  os-tto-s  the 
first  component  is  undeelined. 

The  demonstrative  heiva,  used  by  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Sefi/a. 
the  later  Attic  writers  generally,  is  to  be  connected  either 
with  the  -86  of  6-8e,  etc.  or  the  8e-  which  appears  in  h^vpo^ 

Gk.  Ttj,  interrogative  as  well  as  indefinite  (cf.  p.  264),  Lat.  tIs, 
qiiis,  has  in  the  Greek  inflexion  a  nasal  which  does  not  appear 
elsewhere.  The  stem  rt-  is  to  be  found  in  Ion.  aa-aa,  Att. 
cLTTa.  Original  rta,  passed  to  a-aa,  rra,  and  the  prefixed  a  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  o-o-a,  rra  occur  only  after  neuter  plurals 
ending  in  a,  e.  g.  Ar.  Han.  lyz  ttoct  arra  ;  for  TToo-a  rra  ; 

The  stem  rt-  also  appears  in  the  dat.  pi.  rto-t.  The  v  of  the 
other  cases  was  probably  extended  from  the  ace.  sing,  nva. 
The  regular  accusative  would  be  tlv,  but  just  as  Zrjva  with  a 
doubled  accusative  ending  rose  out  of  Zrjv  and  led  to  a  new 
formation  Z-qvos^  so  out  of  tlv  came  nva,  and  led  to  the  in- 
flexions Tivos,  TLVL,  etc. 

The  adjectival  roaos,  iroaos,  and  oo-os  answer  to  indeclinable  tvcos,  etc. 
words   in   Sanskrit  and  in  Latin.     Thus  roaos,  Lat.  tot,  Sk. 
tdti ;  Troaos,  Lat.  quot,  Sk.  kdti ;  oaos,  Sk.^dti.    They  have  pro- 
bably been  formed  from  indeclinable  words,  which  have  now 
disappeared  in  Greek,  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -to. 

As  pronominal  in  origin  we  must   regard    the   adverbial  Suffixes, 
suffixes  'Oev,  -6l,  -da,  -kl.      To  -dev,  as  in  alvoOev  alvSts,   and 
-6l,  as  in  -qSiOi  irpo,  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  cognate 
languages.     With   -kl,  as  in  ovkC,  trokXdKi,  we  can  compare 
A.-S.  ^it,  the  iieuter  of  /le. 


The  stems  of  the  Latin  personal  pronouns  are  m^-,  tue-,  sue-,  Pr, 


>iioini- 


^  '  ^  '  ^  clenaudi 

1st  Person,  ego,  orig.  er/o  for  ^cfjon  ;  cf.  kytav,  Sk.  aliam..  in  Latin. 


nal 
ronounH. 


2nd  Person,  tit.     The   long   vowel,  which  also  appears  in  I'erHo 
Horn.  Tv-vr],  represents  the  accented  form  of  the  reduced  root,  ^,       """* 

.  .  .  ISoin.  Sing 

or  else  is  due  to  its  being  monosyllabic  (]>.  146). 

The  Gen.  Sing,  wis,  tis,  [hu)  are  enclitic  forms  (Neue,  ii.  17^),  ^^«"-  '*^'"fe'' 


..^  ^'^ 
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as  compared  with  6/x-oi),  which  contains  the  original  root 
vowel.  They  are  apparently  later  formations  with  the  -s  of 
the  gen.  of  the  substantival  declension,  and  to  be  compared 
with  the  forms  ijjtios,  e/xeCj,  iixovs,  beside  €/xeo  (K.  Z.  xxvii. 
414).  The  ordinary  gen.  mei^  tu%  sui,  like  nostri,  vestri,  are 
genitives  of  the  possessive  adjectives,  a  substitution  which  also 
appears  in  Old  Irish  and  Lithuanian  ;  cf  also  reoto  (0.  37. 
468,  etc.). 

Dative  Dat.  Sing,  mi  (me  in  Ennius,  according  to  Test.  161  ;  but 

Smg.  ^^  Neue,  ii.  180,  sq.)  seems  to  be  an  enclitic  form,  Sk.  me, 

Gk.  fxot,  but  may  as  well  be  a  contraction  for  mi/d  as  nil  for 
7iikil.  On  the  ordinary  forms  mi/ii,  tidi,  sibi  (also  written 
mihei,  miJie,  sihei,  sibe,  etc.),  cf.  p.  342. 

Ace.  Sing.  Ace.  Sing,  me,  te,  Sk.  md,  tvd,  lengthened  as  monosyllables  ; 
7ne  is  enclitic  (cf.  jixe)  as  contrasted  with  e/x-e.  The  termination 
-d  found  in  the  accusative  in  Old  Latin  is  due  to  a  confusion 
with  the  ablative  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  128).  The  form  mehe,  quoted  by 
Quint.  T.  5.  31,  is  noticeable. 

Abl.  Sing.  Abl.  Sing.  me-{d),  te-[d),  Sk.  mat,  tvdt.  8e-d  has  become  a 
preposition  {sed  fraude  in  Inscr.,  sed-itio,  etc.)  or  conjunction. 
Slue  may  be  for  ^sedne.  It  is  true  we  should  have  expected 
"^aene  (as  cacumen  =  Sk.  hakudmant),  but  as  a  preposition  it 
would  be  unaccented  (p.  279)  and  the  vowel  shortened. 

Norn,  and       Nom.  Acc.  Plur.  nbs,  vds^  Sk.  nas,  vas ;   e-7ios  (Carm.  Arv.) 

Ace.  Plur.  j^^^  i^g  explained  as  e-quidem,  e-nim  (nam),  or  even  as  e-fxe,  if  e 
is  not  radical  but  on  the  analogy  of  e-yw. 

Gen.  Plur.  Gen.  Plur.  nostrum,  vestrum  are  used  partitively,  otherwise 
nostri,  vestri.  Nostrum,  etc.,  shows  the  gen.  in  -om  ;  the  fuller 
form  is  seen  in  maxima  pars  vostrorum  (Plant.  Most.  280) ; 
neutram  vostraruyn  (Stick,  141),  etc.  (K.  Z.  xxvii.  403  ;  Neue, 
ii.  185  ;  Biicheler,  p.  89) ;  cf.  di  quorum  est  potestas  nostrorum, 
in  a  formula  of  prayer  in  Liv.  8.  9.  6.  In  classical  times 
nostrum,,  vestrum  became  substantival,  nostrorum,  vestrorum 
adjectival,  but  suorum  remained  substantival  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  of  suum. 

Dat.  Abl.  Plur. — For  nobisy  vobis  cf.  p.  342.     Paul.  Fest.  47. 
quotes  a  form  nis  (for  "^no-is,  cf.  vSn). 
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Meus,  tmis,  suns,  for  meios,  teuos,  sems,  correspond  to  e/xeo.  Possessive 
reos,  eos.  But  it  is  probable  that  there  originally  existed  two  I'ronouns. 
distinct  forms :  an  accented  form  teuos,  seuos,  whence  reo?,  €oj, 
tuus  (older  tovos),  suns  (older  sovos) :  and  an  enclitic  form  tuos^ 
suos,  whence  aos,  os.  Old  Lat.  has  sos,  sas,  sis  (Lucr.  3.  1025, 
Neue,  ii.  189),  also  sa-psa,  sua-d  (=5ec,  Test.  351), ;  si,  7iisi,  sic 
[  =  sei-ce)  are  locatives  or  datives.  Si  (Oscan  svai)  represents 
the  unaccented  form  of  a  proclitic ;  under  the  acceiit  it  would 
become  sva  or  sa  (p.  79). 

For    the    termination    in    nos-ter,   ves-ter    cf.    ^/xe-rep-09, 

VfJLi-T€p-OS. 

The  stem  lo-  appears  in  ta-7n  (older  tame,  Fest.  360),  turn,  Demon- 
for  ta-sme,  tu-sme  ;  cf.  Umbr.  jm-sme :  also  in  topj^er  ('^tod-per),  ^^^^^''"^ 
is-ltis,  is-la,  is-tud,  to-t,  tan-tus,  ta-lis,  etc. 

The  stem  i-  appears  in  i-s,  i-d,  old  ace.  im,  i-um,  emem 
(Paul.  Fest,  76),  ijjse  for  is-pte  (cf.  meo-pte),  is-te,  is-ta, 
is-tud^  i-bi,  i-ta,  i-tem,  i-terum.  The  strong  stem  is  ei  in 
e(i)a,  etc.,  Sk.  aya  ;  the  dat.  eiei  may  be  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  emem :  it  also  appears  as  iei,  eei,  ei,  ei  (Neue, 
ii.  192). 

The  last  syllable  in  em-em  (Sk.  imam)  may  represent  an  old 
enclitic  -em  or  -om,  appearing  in  Sk.  id-am,  Lat.  id-em,  qtiid-em, 
donic-um,  ecc-um,  ned-um.  Then  as  ned-um  w^as  divided 
ne-dum,  and  gave  rise  to  vix-dum,  age-dum^  etc.,  so  id-eyn 
was  the  origin  of  l-deni,  is-dem  [K.  Z.  xxvii.  175).  Cf  -am 
in  i-am,  perper-am. 

Stem  ho-  appears  in  ho-i-ce  [hie),  ho-rsum,  ho-die,  hl-hus 
(on  the  model  of  quibiis,  ibus)^  ha-c,  ho-c,  hu-c,  etc. 

We  have  the  stem  olo-  in  olo-es  (Paul.  Fest.  19),  ul-tra^ 
mI-s,  Old  Lat.  ollus,  olla,  olim.  Later  we  get  illo,  with  a  nom. 
ille,  on  analogy  of  iste,  ipse,  etc. 

We  may  add  alio-  (aAAoy),  with  a  simple  root  al-  in  al-ten 
and  also  a  root  es-  in  Hec-erim  (  =  eum,  Fest.  162),  which  is  also 
found  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian. 

Stem  qi-  in  qui-s,  qui-d,  qui-hus,  qui-a  (instr.,  cf  Sk.  kdj/Ct).  rj,terr(«KH- 
Osc.  pis,  Gk.  r^y,  riir).      Quis  is  also  fcm.  in  Old  Lat.  (Nouc,  t»ve  and 

'  ^    /  ^  Indofinito 

11.  219,  222).  I'ronouuM. 
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Stem  qe-  in  qiies  (pirn.*,  nom.,  Neue,  ii.  232) ;  also  seen  in 
cottidie,  ciijiis  for  ^quettidie^  "^queim  [qtioius)  with  -ue-  changing 
to  -uo- ;  cf.  Gk.  rio. 

Stem  qo-  in  qiio-m,  qua-m  (for  qua-sme^  v.  tum^  supra),  quel 
or  qui  (loc),  ^z^c>^,  quoins  (Sk.  y(:a^i,  katitJid),  qttalis. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  ^^^^^r  from  irorepos,  Osc.  pulurus ; 

but    the   loss   of  the   guttural   is   very  strange.      Compare 

however,  ne-cubi^  ali-cubi^  ne-cunde,  si-cubi^  beside  unde,  uhi 

(^7ro-(^t). 

Inflexionof      The  principal  terminations  in  pronominal  inflexion  seem  to 

Pronouns.    ^^  ^g  foUows  :— 


Mase. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

Nom. 
Gen. 

Dat. 
Loc. 

-i 

-ius. 
-ei. 

-i 

'd. 

Plur. 

Nom. 
Gen. 

-i 

-sum. 

-e. 

The  characteristic  endings,  as  distinct  from  the  nominal 
declension,  are — 

Nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  in  -i     ho-i-ce  {hic\  qu-%  qua-i 

[quae), 
Nom.  neut.  in  -d    qui-d^    quo-d^     ^ho-d-ce 

[hoc). 
Gen.  Sing,  in  -ius^  which  seems  to  be  a  combination  of 
i  of  nom.  with  -us  of  gen.  in  Cererus. 

In  the  case  of  polysyllabic  stems  this  termination  contracts 
with  the  last  vowel  of  the  stem  to  -lu^  [^illo-i-us  =  illlus). 
But  this  long  i  is  shortened  in  hiatus,  almost  always  in  altertus, 
utrtus,  is  doubtful  in  illlus,  ipslus,  istitis,  millius,  totlus,  unlus, 
though  always  long  in  alius  (as  here  the  nom.  would  otherwise 
be  identical).  soUus  perhaps  occurs  in  Ter.  Haul.  i.  i.  'jj 
(Neue,  ii.  214). 

Nom.  Plur.  in  -i  (like  0-  and  ^-declension).  Id  (/lo-i),  quae,  etc, 
Forms  like  eeis,  ieis,  keis  are  analogical. 

Gen.  Plm\  in  -sum,  horum,  harum,  with  a  preceding  long 
vowel,  possibly  on   analogy  of  fem.  [horum,  not  ^horum  from 
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hd-rum).  But  -nm  for  -orum  is  found  in  eum  (Paul.  Fest.  77), 
quium  (Cato,  in  8erv.  ad  Aen.  I.  95),  cuium. 

The  dative  plurals  Jubus^  thus  seem  to  be  analogical  forma- 
tions for  his  J  on  the  analogy  of  quihus. 

Cui  is  a  \oc.^=quoi\  cf.  hu-i-c  i^ho-i-ce). 

In  the  case  of  qiioius^  quoiei  (C.  I.  L.  i.  34),  the  ordinary 
terminations  of  gen.  and  dat.  -tis^  -ei  seem  to  be  added  to  the 
nominative  stem. 

On  the  analogy  of  the  0-  and  ^-declension  we  find  geni- 
tives isti^  ali,  illi^  toti,  neutri,  utrae^  unae^  idlae^  totae  (Biicheler, 
p.  78),  and  datives  toto^  illo,  isto,  ijjso,  alio,  illae,  solae,  alterae 
(ib.  p.  114;  Neue,  ii.  ^^o^  sq.). 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

The  Comparison  op  Adjectives. — The  Numerals. 

The  Com-  Of  the  primary  suffixes  -tor-,  -toro-,  we  have  already  seen 
Ad'^Tiv  (P*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  suffix  -toy-  is  properly  to  be  classed  among 
in  Greek,     the  ^-stems. 

There  was  originally  a  variation  of  the  root  vowel  between 
stems  with  the  termination  -lov-  and  those  with  the  termina- 
tion   -tOTO-,    e.  g.    Kp€<T(ra}V    (Attic    KpeiTTCdv)    KpCLTLO-TOS,    O^CiCcoV 

6A.tyta-ro9.  But  in  Sanskrit  the  accent  remains  on  the  root 
both  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  and  the  root  appears 
in  both  cases  in  the  full  degree,  e.  g.  um-  (broad),  vdrit/as, 
vdristjia.  Nor  in  Greek  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  shifting 
of  the  accent  from  the  root  syllable  to  the  suffix,  such  as  we 
should  have  expected  to  accompany  a  variation  in  the  root 
vowel. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  strong  stem  has  disappeared 
from  the  comparative  under  the  influence  of  the  analogy  of 
the  positive  and  superlative,  but  we  often  find  a  quantitative 
in  place  of  the  original  qualitative  Ablaut. 
E.  g.  IXayy^      iXaa-crcov  for  ^ikeyxicav,  eA.a)(.toTo?. 

rax^s        Odcrcrddv  {^OayyjAjov  for  Oey^ioiv)       Ta\i(TTos. 

[laXa         ixaXKov  (for  '^fxekiov)  yLoXia-Ta. 

The  strong  root  is  seen  in  juteXet,  fxeXoixat,  Lat.  melius. 
Abstract  Substantives  in  -eo--  mostly  have  the  same  vocali- 
sation in  the  root  as  the  comparative  and  the  superlative 
when  of  the  full  degree,  e.  g. — 

fxrJKos  :  ixr\Ki(TT0Si  but  fiaKpos. 

KapTOs  (for  ^KpeTO^  ?)  :  Kpiacroov,  but  Kparvs. 

dipcros  (AeoL),  *AAt^epo-r;?,  &€p(TLTr]s,  but  dpaav^. 

i/7]-/xeprr]9,  but  apLaprdvo). 

iv-beX^xv^)  but  8oAi)(09. 

pivdos  :  padioov  (poet,  for  ^jBevOioiv),  but  Pa6v9. 
In  Greek  the  t  of  the  comparative  suffix  is  both  long  (-tcoy, 
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-uo)v)  and  short  (-tojv)  (cf.  p.  96)  ;  thus  ala"xi(ov,  eyOmv^  but 
ijcraaiv  (rjK-Xoiv),  and  Old  Attic  6\€iC(av  (okeiyXodv).  Instances 
of  -loiv  are  KaK-ioiv,  Kepb-iov,  pCy-iov,  kclKX-lov,  a\y-iov,  (f)LX-C(av, 
^i\T-iov  :  of -tcor  T:a(T(TO}v  [i^ayjj,  l3pd(T(T(i)v,X€Lpcjov,  \^p€L(i)v,  (cf. 
■yjpr]i)^  ap€-L(i)v  (cf.  ape-r?}),  et<3. 

Secondary  suffixes  of  comparison  are  -repo-y  Sk.  -tai'a-,  and  Secondary 

suffixes. 
-TaTO-. 

The  suffixes  -to,  -aro  are  found  in  the  ordinals,  e.  g*.  rpL-ros, 
with  a  superlative  meaning  in  Tn^/x-aro?,  vir-aro^,  ^crx^-aroSi 
and  combined  with  the  ordinal  suffix  in  TpL-r-aros,  e^So/x-aro?. 
Of  these  the  suffix  -aro-  is  explained  by  Ascoli  (Curt.  Stud, 
ix.  339  sqq.)  as  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  ordinals  Terpa-Tos, 
€va-T0Si  b€Ka-Tos,  where  the  a  (in  the  last  two  cases =w)  is 
part  of  the  stem.  The  superlative  suffix  -raro-  is  a  Greek 
formation  and  is  a  combination  of  the  two  suffixes  -to-  and 
-aTo-  (Monro,  ff.  G.  §  121). 

An  accumulation  of  the  suffixes  of  comparison  is  to  be  seen 
in  €v-€p-T€p-os,  vTT-ep-Tep-os,  x€p-€L6-T€p-09  (cf.  Lat.  inf-er-iov). 

In  €Ka(rTos  the  termination  may  be  -o-to-,  as  in  iro-crToSi 
just  as  €Kd-T€pos  is  parallel  to  iro-Tepos  :  or  else  the  word  is  to 
be  divided  eKacr-ro?,  like  kKaa-Tepco  (rj.  321),  which  is  related 
to  €Kd-T€pos  as  €KT0(T-6€v  to  €KTo-d€v.  The  Origin  of  eKacTTos  is 
then  to  be  seen  in  tKci?,  Lat.  secns,  for  o-fe-Ka?,  and  hence 
€Ka(TT0i  means  ^  each  for  himself.'  The  suffix  -Kas  is  to  be 
found  in  dvhpa-Kas  (v.  14),  iy-Kas,  an  adverb  used  by  Galen 
and  }Iipj)OcratGS  (the  plural  is  seen  in  Horn.  eyKaTa),  and  also 
in  dy-Kus  (from  dvd,  dv)  and  dyKaOev  (Aesch.  Ag.  3),  which 
jiopular  etymology  connected  with  dyK(£tv.  In  Aesch.  C/io. 
427  we  find  dv-'iKa-O^v. 

The  suffixes  -T€po-,  -raro-  are  added  either  to  the  stem,  as 
in  <jip.6-T€po^,  d\r}Oe(T-TaTos,  or  to  case  forms,  as  in  TraAat-repoj, 
fxuxot-raroy,  (TO(l)(a-TaTos.  The  difference  between  -corepoj, 
-ajraro9,  and  -oT^pos,  -oraroy,  though  perha2)s  eventually  de- 
jxT.ding  merely  on  rhythmical  considerations,  is  regarded  by 
JJrugmann  {M.  U.  iii.  78)  as  original,  those  with  a  long 
vowel  coming  from  the  cases  (abl.  or  instr.)  in  -to,  0.  g.  irpoau)- 
Tipoiy  KaTu)-TdT(ji).     Other  instances  of  the  addition  of  the  com- 
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parative  suffixes  to  case  forms  are  fj-ea-at-Tepos,  r](Tv\ai-Tepos, 
(piXai-Tepos,  Trepat-Tepos,  the  latter  being  parallel  to  Lat. 
prae~ter. 

Other  suffixes  of  comparison  are  to  be  seen  in  €v-€poi  (cf. 
Lat.  inf-erus^  mjp-erus)^  and  TTpo-fxos  (cf.pri-mus,  uUi-mus). 


Compari- 
son of  Ad- 
jectives in 
Latin. 

Compara- 
tive. 


Superla- 
tive. 


The  formation  of  the  Latin  comparative  in  -ior  has  been  dis- 
cussed above  (p.  311).  The  form  minor ^  minus  does  not  properly 
belong  here,  as  minor  cannot  stand  for  ^minior.  Rather  we 
must  accept  Stolz's  suggestion  [Hclbuch.  p.  219)  that  there  was 
an  old  substantive  minus,  "^mineris,  which  survives  in  minis-ter, 
miner-rimtcs  (Paul.  Fest.  122).  The  form  minimus  points  to  a 
comparative  "^minior,  the  original  genitive  of  which  i^minieris) 
would  become  '^mineris,  and  so  be  identical  with  the  gen.  of 
minus,  which  therefore  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  neuter  of  a 
comparative,  and  from  this  again  was  formed  a  masc.  minor. 

The  suffix  4ero,  which  is  common  in  Greek,  does  not 
appear  as  a  comparative  suffix  in  Latin,  but  is  seen  in  ex-terus, 
posterns,  al-ter,  vester,  noster  (cf.  r]ij,i-T€pos,  etc.),  and  apparently 
in  magis-ter,  minis-ter  ^. 

In  inferior,  superior  we  have  a  double  suffix  ;  the  true  com- 
paratives are  infenis,  superus  (cf.  Sk.  upara,  etc.),  of  which  the 
superlatives  are  (inji-mus),  summus  i^sup-mus). 

Suffix  -7no  in  sum-mms,  mini-mus,  {infimus  ?),  l-mus,  pri-mns, 
ptcri-me  (=purissime,  Paul.  Fest.  2^1  ;  Neue,  ii.  106),  extremus 
(formed  from  ^ext[e)re,  adv.  of  exterus),  postre-mus,  supre-mus, 
hru-ma  (hreui-ma),  etc. 

The  formation  oi pessimus  is  doubtful. 

Plurimus  seems  formed  from  the  comparative  stem.  We 
find  the  various  forms  ploerime,  plusima  and  plisima  (Neue, 
ii.  115,  from  Varro  and  Festus). 

Suffixes  -timoy  -ttimo  in  ex-timus,  ci-timus,  pos-tumus^,  ul-timus 

^  Henry  {Mint.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  93)  has  remarked  that  the  comparative  suffix  is 
appropriate  where  there  are  only  two  coiTelative  terms  {noster,  vester,  -^fieTepos, 
vfj.4repos),  but  inappropriate  to  a  third  term  a(p€r(pos.  This  word  has  however 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  Latin,  and  probably  the  stem  0(pe-  was  not 
originally  pronominal  in  Greek  {K.  Z.  xxviii.  140). 

^  There  was  apparently  an  old  word  pos,  which  has  its  correlatives  in 
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(cf.  ids).  Compare  also  ojo-timus,  sollis-timus,  sinis-timtcs, 
dex-timus,  the  adjectives  Jini-timtis^  legi-timiiSj  etc.,  and  the 
ordinals  like  vicesimtcs  {viknt-timus). 

A  suffix  -simns  also  appears  in  maximus^  proximus^  medioxi- 
miis,facillimtis  (for  ^facil-si?m(s),  veterrimus  (for  vetersimus),  etc. 
This  suffix  can  hardly  be  derived,  with  Stolz,  from  the  one 
instance  of  phmmus  before  the  s  became  r,  the  suffix  being 
taken  as  -simns,  but  is  apparently  a  primitive  Italian  form, 
standing  side  by  side  with  -mus  and  -timns.  The  ordinary 
explanation  given — e.  g.  M.  U.  iii.  135,  Z.  G.  d,  P.  530 — is  that 
the  termination  is  extended  by  analogy  from  the  ordinals, 
where  e.g.  viknt-thnus=vicensimus,  vicesimus  (cf.  p.  207).  In 
any  case  the  -ss-  cannot  come  from  -st-  (cf.  p.  207),  and  all 
direct  comparison  with  Greek  -icrros  is  out  of  the  question. 
But  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  -to--,  -is-  of  the  superlative 
(KaK-to--ro9,  cert-is-simus)  represent  the  reduced  form  of  the 
comparative  suffix  -loa--,  -teo--. 

In  the  numerals  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  influence  The 
of  association  and  analogy  very  powerful.  It  is  true  that,  as 
the  numerals  are  mostly  indeclinable,  the  influence  of  a  system 
of  inflexion  cannot  be  felt  ;  but  nevertheless  the  various 
numbers  in  a  series  stand  in  such  close  relationship  to  one 
another  and  to  the  corresponding  numbers  in  parallel  series, 
that  each  word  almost  necessarily  affects  the  related  forms. 
The  subject  has  been  treated  by  Baunack  in  K.  Z.  xxv.  22^, 
A  few  of  his  instances  are  given  here. 

In  Greek  oktcikij,  efaKt9,  Trei/ra/ct?,  ^Iko(t6,kis  are  modelled  on 
cTrra/ci?,  tra/cts,  where  the  a  is  radical,  and  hence  come  ttoXA- 
6.KIS,  6(T(r-aKis,  etc.  ^irra-^a  produces  TiivT-aya,  ^^~^X0^  ^^^ 
then  aXK-ayjiw,  kKa(TT-a)(ov,  etc.  In  Latin,  ocUissis  (Ilor.  Sat. 
2.  3.  iffi)  for  octo-afi-ns  jyv oduccs  quadnissht,  ceiilussis  \  vig- 
essis   produces   iri-gesais ;    duplex,   du-plus   give   quadru-plex, 

Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  a[)[)ear8  in  pos  colnmnam,  etc.,  on  inscriptions,  also  in 
ponneridianan,  pomerimn,  etc.  (Neue,  ii.  736,  805.)  TLi.s  will  l)e  related  to 
po-  in  po-llo,  etc.,  as  (Is  (ivs)  to  iv,  dfx<l>is  to  dfupi,  i(  to  (k,  nbs  to  ah,  ^suhs  [sus- 
ffue  dfquc,  nua-cipio,  etc.),  to  nnh,  *ohH  (os-teudo)  to  ob.  Post,  old  Latin  poste, 
will  be  formed  on  the  aualogj  of  it8  opposite  ante. 
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centu-plus,  decu-pluSy  whence  in  late  Latin  noncujolus.  In  the 
distributives  se-ni  (for  ses-ni,  cf.  ses-centi)  is  the  origin  of  se- 
in  se-vir,  se-digitits,  se-mestris,  se-decim,  se-jugis^  and  in  its  own 
series  of  sept-eni,  nov-eni^  and  even  perhaps  of  deni  (which  can 
hardly  be  for  dec-ni) ;  so  viceni,  nonageni,  duceni  (ducenteni  is 
later).  So  too  dec-unx  gave  the  model  for  ses-cunx ;  quadri- 
ennium,  quadri-duum  are  due  to  tri-duum^  and  hlga  {hiuga)  gave 
rise  to  quadriga.  Festus,  177,  quotes  ningulus^  which  is  evi- 
dently formed  from  singulis  as  nullus  from  uUus  ^. 
Cardinal  One.     Stem  som-^  sem-^  sm-,  sm-. 

Greek  oji-os,  o/x-oto?,  ofx-aXos  and  etj,  ixta,  ev  for  "^(re/ots, 
^a-fx-La,  "^o-e/x.  For  the  change  from  /x  to  r  cf.  x^^^  '  X^^M" 
aXos,  xtwy  :  /^2m^  (p.  305).  The  weak  stem  appears  in  a-7raf, 
a-7rXovs,  afxa  (smm-a),  a-Ao)(09,  etc.  Latin  sem-el,  sim-ul  (semol, 
sml),  sim-plex,  sin-guli. 

Stem  oino-,  Greek  otvr],  Lat.  oino(m),  oinvorsei  (Inscr.) ;  oi 
then  regularly  passes  to  oe  and  u  in  umis,  but  noennm  [=^ne- 
oinom)  contracts  to  non. 

The  Homeric  ta  and  to)  are  of  doubtful  origin,  and  are  usu- 
ally nearly  synonymous  with  to-os,  o/xoios  or  6  avTos,  e.  g.  A. 
437  ojuos  6 poos  ovb^  ta  yijpvs.  I.  319  ez;  6e  Ifj  TLfirj  rifjiev  KaKos 
9786  Kol  iadXos. 

The  Latin  perendie  cannot  contain  either  oino-  or  sem-, 
and  the  old  derivation  ^ per  unum  diem'  must  be  giv^en  up. 
Possibly  pere7i=^pern^  cf.  Greek  irapa  [prn-). 

Two.  Indo-European  masc.  duo  (before  consonants),  duou 
(before  vowels),  fern,  and  neut.  duoi  (K.  Z.  xxviii.  234),  Greek 
hv(ii^  Attic  8^0,  Latin  duo.  In  the  Veda  we  have  duvd^  in 
class.  Sanskrit  dvd  (cf.  8a)8eKa  =  8fco-86Ka). 

^  In  the  Romance  languages  the  principle  of  analogy  in  the  numerals  is 
carried  still  further.  Cf.  Ital.  ottuagesimo  {octuaginta,  Columella,  Vitruv., 
Plin.)  from  septuagesimus,  quinterno,  sesterno  from  terno;  Old  French 
octemhre  from  septembre,  etc.  So  French  dizaine,  douzaine,  quinzaine  point 
to  a  fern.  sing.  *decena  (cf.  terdeno  hove  Sil.  Ital.  15.  259)  and  huitaine  to 
*octena.  So  in  the  Heraclean  tables  we  find  oktw,  kvvia,  where  the  aspirate 
is  due  to  c£,  iTrra.  Similar  instances  of  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  pairs  of 
words  are  seen  in  late  Latin  meridionalis  (due  to  septentrionalis)  senexter 
(cf.  dexter),  Ital.  grece,  pointing  to  *grevis  for  gravis,  like  levis. 
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Homer  uses  hvo)  and  hvo,  Attic  and  the  kolvj]  only  bvo,  but 
the  relation  between  the  two  is  unexplained.  In  Homer  the 
word  is  indeclinable,  and  can  be  so  also  in  Attic.  When  de- 
clined the  Attic  g-enitive  and  dative  is  bvolv,  but  in  later 
AttLc  and  the  kolvti  also  bveXv  (cf.  oIkol  :  oiKei,  p.  318).  Hero- 
dotus has  the  plural  forms  bvcov,  hvolo-L,  and  dialectically  we 
find  bv€,  bvcTL,  bTja^. 

Three.  Indo-European  trei-  tri-  Sanskrit  frdf/as,  Homeric 
and  Attic  rpet?,  Aeolic  rprfs  (from  rpeies),  Latin  tres  (treies), 
tri-a.  The  form  rpet?  was  also  used  for  the  accusative  in 
place  of  the  more  regular  "^Tpivs,  ("^rpi?).  The  neuter  rpta 
(Sanskrit  t7'ini)  appears  with  the  last  vowel  long  in  rpLaKovra 
(cf.  biaKoo-Loi)  see  p.  ^y2. 

Four.  Indo-European  qettwres,  qtur-  Sanskrit  catvdras, 
Greek  rirrop^s  and  reroncs  (Doric),  early  Attic  riacrapes, 
Ionic  T€(T(T€p€^,  Homeric  ricra-apes  and  iricrvpes.  The  stem 
rerpa-  appears  in  Homeric  rerpa-Tos,  Attic  Tirap-ro^.  The 
weakest  form  of  the  stem  is  seen  in  Sanskrit  tiir-l/jas  (for 
^ktur-lyas)^  which,  as  the  k  is  velar,  must  appear  in  Greek  as 
Trrpu-  or  Trrup-  in  Tpv-cfydXeLa  for  irrpv-cpaXeia,  cf.  rpa-TTcfa  for 
irTFr-TT^Ca. 

In  Latin  the  a  of  quatuor  is  a  difficulty,  as  we  should 
expect  ^qvetuor,  but  it  may  come  from  quartiis  (qiyjios,  cf. 
Sanskrit  {k)tvrlya).  qiiadr-  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
T€Tpa-,  Sanskrit  cafiir-,  Indo-European  qhjr-,  with  the  first 
syllable  restored  in  Greek  on  the  analogy  of  the  strong  form. 
But  the  d  in  Latin  is  unexplained. 

Five.  Indo-European  penqe^  Sanskrit  pdfica^  Greek  i:Ivt€, 
Latin  qmnqve  (for  ^penqiie,  p.  221)  ;  7rf/u7rroy,  qnin(c)1u8  (cf 
Q^uinctivfi)  are  regular.  The  Lesbian  7r€//7re  is  for  TreVre  on  the 
analogy  of  Wjuttto?,  cf  TrtpiTraj  (-w^f),  7r6/x7rcifw  (b.  412).  Tre^r?/- 
Kovra,  but  Ti^vrdiKocnoi. 

Six.  In(lo-Eiiroj)oan  sneks^  Sanskrit  ^^Av,  Doric  Fl^,  Attic 
^f,  Latin  xfx.  Tlic  Cymr.  chv'cch  and  Doric  Ft.^  jioint  to  an 
original  initial  .v//. 

Seven.  Indo- European  f<epfm,  Sanskrit  ftajtld^  (ircck  tTrru, 
Latin  seplem.     The    Hindu    grammarians   give    the  base   as 

li  b 
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saptan-^  as  in  navan,  dacan-^  but  we  have  already  seen  (p.  no) 
that  the  base  should  rather  end  in  the  labial  nasal. 

Bight.  Indo-Eurp.pean  ohtd(u)y  Sanskrit  a^td^  astdu,  Greek 
0X7(0,  Latin  octo.  xhese  forms  are  dual  (cf.  6v-a),  amb-o^ 
Aoy-o)). 

Nine.  Indo-European  neuw^  Sanskrit  ndva,  Greek  kvvia, 
with  ordinal  evaros,  and  in  Homer  also  €vvaros,  kvvr]Kovra 
(r.  174),  but  also  kvevriKovTa,  as  in  Attic.  The  Sanskrit  ndva, 
Latin  novem^  point  rather  to  a  Greek  ^hFa,  which  we  find  in 
the  ivF-,  €vv-  of  ivvaKts,  IvvriKovra  (cf.  ^evFos,  Ionic  ^etz^os,  Att. 
$ivo9,  p.  184).  evvia,  with  the  i^z^^of  ivF-,  seems  to  stand  for 
eveFfn,  becoming*  ivveFm,  kvvia. 

Ten.  Indo-European  dekm,  Sanskrit  ddca^  Greek  hiKa. 
Latin  decern ;  Latin  zmdecim  for  4no-decem^  unidecem ;  cf.  ^ln- 
de-viginti ;  so  with  the  other  numerals  to  '  twenty/ 

Twenty.  Sanskrit  vincati,  Greek  etKoo-t  (Attic  and  Ionic), 
FiKari  (Doric).  FlKan  =  FlKmrC  cf.  Boeot.  ordinal  FiKao-rrj, 
Latin  vicesimus  {viJcnt-tiwMs).  The  o  of  et/coo-t  seems  to  come 
from  etKoorros,  which  in  its  tm'n  is  on  the  analogy  of  rpiaKooros 
for  ^TpiaKov(TTos  (cf.  kKarov  :  StaKoVtot).  The  et-  of  Greek,  vi- 
of  Latin,  are  unexplained. 

The  Latin  viginti  is   for  vi-hnt-i,  k  becoming  g  before  n 
(p.  216).     In  form  it  may  be  a  dual,  answering  to  the  plural 
termination  of  triginta.     In  any  case  it  has  formed  the  model 
of  the  following  multiples  of  ten  ;  cf.  triginta^  but  rptdKovTa. 
Higher  Octoginta.     The  older   form   may    be   ocUiaginta   (Vitruvo, 

Numerals.  Colum.,  Plin.)  for  ^octovaginta,  which  corresponds  to  oyhori- 
KovTa,  in  which  case  octoginta  will  be  a  later  form  and  sejjttia- 
ginta  a  formation  by  analogy. 

Nonaginta  ( =  ^novenaginta^  netienaginta)  cf.  kv{v)evriK0VTa.  All 
these  forms  are  probably  originally  neuter  plurals,  and  keep 
the  original  long  a  of  that  form  (p.  219),  owing  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  such  phrases  as  triginta  viri  soon  caused  their  gender 
to  be  forgotten. 

Hundred.  Indo-Eui*opean  knto-m^  Sanskrit  catdm,  Greek 
k-KaTov,  Latin  ctntum.  The  k-  in  Greek  is  unexplained.  As 
h  becomes  g  between  two  sonants  in  Latin,  sejotingenti  is  for 
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septmknti^  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  forms  quingenti,  quadrin- 
genti,  and  even  odingenti,  no^mngenti  (Columella).  Beside 
the  Greek  ^laKoVtot,  etc.,  the  Sk.  termination  is  -catya^  best 
represented  by  Doric  -Kcirtot,  Arcad.  -Kacrioi.  The  o  of  the 
Attic  -KoVtot  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  -kovto., 

Gk.  xiXlol,  cf.  Homeric  ivved-xlXot,  beKa-xlXoi.    The  original  Thousand, 
stem   was   x^^^^-   (Doric   x^^'ot),    Sanskrit   sa-Msra,   Indo- 
European  g/iesro-, 

Mille,  milia  is  obscure :  perhaps  it  may  be  the  same  as 
fjLvpLoi,  with  2'.  becoming  i  before  li  (cf.  p.  71,  and  compare 
vkt]  :  siha). 

Greek  Ttpcoros,  Doric  ttocltos,  is  either  for  ^irpo-aTos,  a  super-  Ordinals, 
lative  of  irporepos,  or  a  superlative  of  TTpoaF-os  (r),  answering  to  ^j^^g  g^^. 
Sanskrit  jmrvas,  as  rpiraTos  is  a  superlative  of  Tpiro^.  irpioriv  in  Greek, 
will  then  be  for  ^irpioFiav  [iirFidv)^  Doric  iipav. 

b€VT€po9,  if  for  bFerepoSi  we  should  expect  to  be  ^berepos  (cf. 
bF(obeKa).  In  Homer  we  have  bevTaro^  in  the  sense  not  of 
'second'  but  'last'  of  a  number,  e.g.  bevTaroi  rjXQev  ava^ 
avbpiov  ^ Ayafiifjivoiv  (T.  51),  cf.  ot  Kev  e/xeto  beijrepoL  ev  vrjeo-ai — 
kiTT-qade  (^.  248),  where  bevrepoL  means  '  after  me.'  The  old 
grammarians  derived  the  word,  probably  rightly,  from  the 
root  of  bevojxaL,  the  notion  of  separation  passing*  into  that  of 
sequence  (K.  Z.  xxv.  298).  Similarly  secuuchis  is  from  the 
root  seq  in  sequor. 

In  compounds  bv~  appears  as  6t-  {bFi-),  Sanskrit  dvi-^  as  in 
SiaKoVtot  (formed  like  rptdKoViot),  cf.  8ty. 

€Kroy  compared  with  sextus^  Anglo-Saxon  sixta^  points  to  an 
original  (tF^kctto's. 

In  ^^bopios,  oyboFos  we  have  an  unexplained  change  from  the 
tenues  to  the  mediae.  oyboFo^  compared  with  ocfdvus  stands 
for  (5y5a>fo9  with  the  long  vowel  shortened  in  the  hiatus 
(p.  183).     The    stem    is    oktoii-   before   the    following   vowel 

(p.  368). 

(AKaros  is  formed  like  rpiro^^  as  compared  with  San.^krit 
dagamd^   Latin  decunuff. 

Latin  s'uiguH=.87^-kl6-^  k  becoming  g  between  sonants  (p.  in  r.jitin. 
219). 

D  b  2 
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bini  =  duoinoi  (Old  Hig*li  German  zwein-zitg,  Old  Saxon 
zwene^  English  twahi)^    so  his  =  ckds,  cf.  Mjmis  beside  dimus 

(P-  ^^^)-  .      .       . 

All  other  distributives  are  formed  with  the  termination  -no, 

but  with  assimilation  to  one  another,  e.  g*.  trini  (also  terni), 
quini  on  the  analogy  of  bini ;  septeni,  and  generally  the  suc- 
ceeding forms  in  -eni  on  the  analogy  of  seni.  Undeceni  '  99  at 
a  time'  (Plin.  '^6.  8.  14)  is  noticeable. 

primus  =^^prismus  (p.  213);  qL  ptTis-cus,  pris-timts,  irpi-v.  In 
form  it  is  a  superlative  ;  of.  irpoixos. 

tertius  =  trituos,  Sanskrit  trhj/a,  with  ri  becoming  er  in- 
an  unaccented  syllable  (p.  193). 

quartus  for  qtuftos,  cf.  p.  369. 

septim-us,  decim-us  have  a  termination  -08,  not  -7nus  (p.  no, 
De  Sauss.  p.  30). 

octdvus  is  similarly  formed  from  ohtou-,  with  Indo-European 
ou  becoming  Latin  du  (p.  187). 

nonus  (for  noum-us)  may  owe  its  second  n  to  assimilation  to 
the  first. 

All  other  ordinals  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -tmus  (San- 
skrit -tama),  -ensimus  [  =  e7it-timus,  p.  207).  Thus  vigesimns, 
vicesimics=^viJcnt-timus,  and  the  termination  -e(n)sim?is  is  then 
extended,  e.  g.  to  dacentesimus.  Priscian  mentions  a  form 
ducesimtis,  which  would  be  more  regular. 

In  the  multiplicatives,  <!?i??22<<^  (older  semol)  =  sml;  the  fuller 
form  appears  in  semel,  his=.duis  (duis  is  quoted  Paul.  Fest.  66), 
cf.  Sanskrit  dvis,  Greek  bFts.  ter  is  the  unaccented  form  of 
"^tris,  Greek  rpls  (cf.  p.  192),  perhaps  originating  in  phrases 
like  his  et  ter  with  only  one  accent,  quater  for  "^quatur,  qfr, 
Sanskrit  catiir,  is  on  the  analogy  of  ter.  The  rest  are  formed 
with  a  termination  -iens  (  =  ins),  Greek  -ta?  in  rptas,  cf.  triens 
(K.  Z.  XXV.  137).  vic-ienSj  tric-iens  are  on  the  analogy  of 
deciefis. 

Forms  like  bi-fariam  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek 
hi-c^oLGLos.    du-hius  ^&i:h^^^=zdui.bhuios  from  the  root  bhu  in 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Verh. 

The  Verb  proper  is  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  speech  The  Verb. 
by  the  union  in  one  and  the  same  word  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, which  are  severally  expressed  in  the  ending  and  the  stem 
of  the  verbal  form.  As  the  endings  can  all  be  expressed  by 
Personal  Pronouns,  they  are  called  Person  endings,  and  are 
either  primary,  secondary,  or  those  belonging  to  the  Impera- 
tive Mood. 

For  the  sake  of  practical  convenience  two  main  divisions  of  Finite  and 
the  verb  are  made,  into  forms  Finite  and  forms  Infinite.  The 
Verb  Finite  alone  can  express  a  complete  sentence,  and  its 
forms  contain  elements  signifying  differences  of  person, 
number,  time,  and  modality.  The  Verb  Infinite  in  the  In- 
finitives, Participles,  and  Verbal  nouns  belongs  properly  to  the 
nominal  class.  The  Infinitive  in  Greek  for  instance  was,  as 
we  shall  see,  originally  the  dative  of  an  abstract  noun. 
Subsequently  there  grew  up  such  idioms  as  the  use  of  the 
Infinitive  with  cases,  and  the  introduction  of  different  tenses 
into  the  Infinitive  mood,  which  bring  it  nearer  in  character  to 
tlie  Verb  Finite. 

In  Infiexional  languages  like  Greek  and  Latin  there  is  a  Inflexional 
great  variety  of  grammatical  forms.  The  Greek  approximates  °'°^''' 
most  closely  to  the  Sanskrit,  and  from  a  comparison  of  thcso 
two  languages  we  can  obtain  an  idea  of  the  stnicture  of  the 
Indo-European  Verb.  Greek  and  Latin  mark  by  changes  of 
form  the  character  of  the  affirmation,  and  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  speaker.  This  is  what  we  understand  \)y  ditference  of 
Moods  {(yK\l(T€L'i).  Did'erenees  of  time  are  marked  by  dif- 
ferences of  Tense  ()(J)6i;ol)j  which  again  arc  expressed  by  change 
of  form.     So  too  with  difiercncos  of  Person  (ttpuo-mttov)  in  the 
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subject  of  the  proposition  ;  of  number  {apiQfios) ;  of  the  state 
of  the  subject  (Sta^ecrtj),  which  we  call  Voice.  All  the  fore- 
g-oing"  differences  of  form  are  embraced  under  the  general  term 
of  conjugation  [a-vCvyia). 

The  Greek  Verb  in  its  different  Moods  and  Tenses  shows  a 
greater  variety  of  Stem  formation  than  the  Noun. 

The  first  distinction  to  be  noted  is  that  between  Thematic 
and  Non-thematic  Stems. 

Thematic  Stems  are  those  in  which  the  termination  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  vowels  e  and  o,  of  which  o  appears  before  nasals 
and   6   before   other   letters,  e.g.   Kv-o-ixev,   Kv-€-t€,  \v-o-vtl 

In  the  Subjunctive  Mood  this  thematic  vowel  is  lengthened 
and  we  have  Xv-(ji-^€v,  Xv-rj-re,  Av-w-o-t. 

Non-thematic  stems  do  not  show  this  variable  e  and  o,  but 
the  ending  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  which  ends  either 
in  a  consonant  as  in  icr-fj^iv,  tb-jjiev,  or  in  a  as  in  the  Perfect 
and  Sigmatic  Aorist,  e.  g.  K^KvKa-ixev,  k\.vcra-y,€v. 

In  the  third  singular  of  these  tenses,  however,  we  must 
notice  that  the  a  is  changed  to  c,  XikvK^-v.  The  a  of  such 
tense-stems  must  be  distinguished  from  the  a  of  the  verbal 
root  in  such  a  verb  as  tara-fxat,  Vara. 

In  the  Perfect  the  a  was  not  originally  carried  through  all 
numbers  and  persons.  Thus  iriTTOiOa-s  but  Epic  eTreTrt^-jaei;, 
eotKa-s  but  Epic  eiK-TTjv. 

This  a  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  thematic  e  and  o, 
and  we  may  find  an  analogous  distinction  in  nominal  In- 
flexion. As  in  the  consonantal  declension  we  have  ace.  TTob-a, 
but  in  the  0-declension  ace.  koyo-v,  so  in  the  verb  we  find 
€6r}Ka  but  also  ekvo-v,  iO-qKa-s  but  also  eAve-j. 

The  name  Thematic  Vowel  implies  that  the  addition  of  this 
vowel  makes  the  verbal  stem  into  a  new  theme,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  euphonic  addition  serving  as  a 
connecting  link  between  stem  and  ending.  We  may  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  stem  Aeyo-  of  Aey-o-juet'  and  the  stem 
Aoyo-  of  Aoy-o-?.  What  has  been  said  of  the  verb  applies  also 
to  the  noun. 
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The  origin  of  the  personal  endings  cannot  be  demon-  Nature  of 
strated  with  certainty.  We  have  already  distinguished  be-  S^^^°^' 
tween  roots  Predicative  and  roots  Pronominal.  It  is  in  the 
Pronominal  roots  that  we  must  seek  the  origin  of  the  Per- 
sonal endings.  But  it  is  not  possible  in  all  alike  to  trace 
with  precision  the  history  of  their  development  from  the 
original  form. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  in  the  -mi  of  8t8a)-/xt  a  resem- 
blance to  the  stem  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  or  to  see  a 
demonstrative  stem  in  the  ending  of  biboi-n  (  =  6t6a)a-t),  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  identify  the  suffix  -si  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing, 
with  tva  ( =  thou). 

The  theory  of  pronominal  affixion,  when  pressed  furthest, 
assumes  that  the  stems  ma  and  tva  were  used  to  form  person- 
endings  in  the  sing,  and  compounded  with  one  another  to 
form  the  person-endings  of  the  dual  and  plural. 

Thus  we  are  called  upon  to  suppose  that  the  ending  -re  of 
the  2nd  plural,  must  have  sprung  from  an  original  tva-tva,  for 
which  some  foundation  may  conceivably  be  found  in  the 
fuller  Latin  ending  -tis.  But  when  we  are  asked  to  go  further 
and  say  that  the  ending  -ixeda  is  compounded  of  ma-tva-tva, 
and  -(t6€  of  tva-tva-tva,  we  no  longer  seem  to  tread  on  solid 
ground. 

Supposing  that  we  do  assume  a  pronominal  origin  for  the 
person  endings,  there  is  no  need  to  refer  any  of  them  back  to 
such  reduplications  as  we  have  quoted.  There  may  have  been 
different  pronominal  stems,  just  as  we  find  a  difference  be- 
tween the  stems  of  singular  and  plural  in  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  different  races 
the  person  endings  must  already  have  had  a  long  past  history, 
and  no  one  can  say  with  confidence  how  or  of  what  elements 
these  terminations  were  composed  (cf.  p.  23,  and  Max  Miiller, 
Science  of  T/ionn/i/,  p.  200).  ^     . 

J  J      ^  V        u.)/  Greek 

Person  - 

The  primary  ending  of  the  first  sing.  act.  has  two  difllerent  j")!^'"^"'" 
forms.    Thematic  verbs  have  -co,  e.g.  (p^pu),  non-thematic  have  sin),',  act. 
-{XL,  e.g.  l(TTr]fX(,.     The  Sanskrit  ending  is  -tni  in  both.  eild^ng.^ 
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On  the  ground  of  such  forms  as  e^eAco/xt  (A.  549)  Curtius 
assumes  that  -/xt  was  the  original  ending  in  all  Greek  verbs. 
Thus  lorr^-tjut,  (pepo-ixt,  e^eAco-jut  (subj.).  In  Sappho  and  Pindar 
we  find  such  forms  as  kclXtjiii,  atrrjfjLL,  etc.,  and  in  Homer  besides 
e^eAto/xt  are  to  be  found  etTrco/xt,  i8a)/xt,  rvxoiixi.  So  too  in  the 
Optative  which  in  the  other  persons  shows  secondary  endings, 
the  1st  pers.  sing,  ends  in  -/xt,  e.g.  c^epot/xt. 

Another  explanation  has  been  suggested  {M.  U.  i.  146,  ii.  121),  namely,  that 
the  long  -oj  is  the  result  of  contraction,  between  the  short  thematic  0  of  <p(po-, 
and  a  vowel  termination  (cf.  p.  441). 

Secondary       The  secondary  ending  of  the  ist  sing,  is  -r,  Indo-European 
"^^^^^-       .?;2,and-a:— 

e(^e/)oy  Sanskrit  dhhara-m. 

el-qv  Latin  siem  Sanskrit  s^dm. 

After  consonants  the  m  becomes  sonant  and  appears  as  -a, 
as  in  rjcr-m,  ?Ja.     So  also  with  e^^Fa,  eSetfa,  etc. 

This  a  has  been  extended  by  analogy  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  Thus  it  takes  the  place  of  -ov  in  the  forms  eiTra, 
i'lVcyKa,  and  also  appears  after  a  vowel  in  a  non-thematic  verb, 
as  mv77€p€Tid€a  (Hdt.  3.  i55)- 

The  ending  of  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  perf.  is  -a.  We  do 
not  find  any  trace  of  a  final  nasal  in  this  termination  in 
Greek  or  Sanskrit,  and  in  all  probability  a  was  the  original 
ending. 

Curtius  on  the  evidence  of  Aeolic  oi8r; jixt  (  =  olSa)  assumed 
that  -/xt  was  the  original  ending  of  the  perfect,  but  this  form  is 
rather  due  to  a  false  analogy,  as  is  the  case  with  to-a/xi,  which 
is  quoted  in  Hesychius,  formed  on  the  model  of  to-ao-t. 

Second  The  Primary  ending  is  -o-t,  Sanskrit  hlidra-si.     In  Greek 

sing,  ac  .     ^i^-g   ending   only  appears    in    the    Substantive   verb,    viz. 
Homeric  ca-ai. 

The  form  et,  which  is  post- Homeric,  arose  from  ecrt,  cf. 
Sanskrit  dsi.  From  this  et  by  the  addition  of  s  after  the 
model  of  (jyrjs,  etc.,  came  eh  (also  accented  €t?),  which  is  an 
Ionic  form. 

The  ordinary  ending  of  this  person  in  Thematic  Verbs  is 
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-ets,  e.  g.  (pepets.  This  form  cannot  arise  simply  from  (^epe-o-t, 
for  if  the  intervocalic  o-,  according'  to  the  Greek  rule,  fell  out 
we  should  have  </)epet.  Perhaps  this  s,  which  appears  in  all 
dialects,  was  an  extension  of  c^e/oet  (  =  <^€/)eo-t)  borrowed  from 
the  secondary  ending  €(^epe-s. 

The  same  explanation  will  also  apply  to  the  subj.  (p^prjs. 

In  the  non-thematic  conjugation,  -o-t  has  been  replaced  by 
the  secondary  ending  -s,  e.g.  6t6a)?,  tor?;?,  which  we  may 
compare  with  the  -?  of  ert^ec-s,  ecj)€p€-s. 

Many  forms  have  been  introduced  into  this  conjugation  upon  the  analogy  of 
the  contracted  verbs,  cf.  p.  399. 

The  ending  of  the  2nd  sing,  of  the  perfect  was  -da. 

-6a  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  termination  -t/m ;  dla-6a 
(  =  olb-Oa),  Sk.  vet-tlia.  Not  only  oX(T-Qa  but  all  second  per- 
sons sing,  of  the  perf.  of  stems  ending  in  r,  6,  0^  or  o-  have 
the  termination  -a-Oa,  but  the  o-  belongs  to  the  stem  and  not 
to  the  termination. 

The  form  rjo-da  of  the  imperf.  of  et/txt  points  back  to  an  old 
perfect  rja,  -qaOa,  rj€v  inflected  like  o2ba,  which  afterwards 
coalesced  ^  with  the  imperfect  of  the  same  verb  (cf.  K.  Z. 
xxvii.  315). 

On  the  model  of  r\^yQa  we  also  have  the  Attic  forms  ecjyrjo-da, 
fjb-qcrOa  (cf.  Rutherford,  New  Thryn.  p.  225). 

In  Homer  the  same  ending  appears  in  ideXrja-Oa,  etc.,  and 
the  optatives  (BdXoLada,  KXaioiaOa,  where  the  s  forms  no 
part  of  the  verbal  stem,  but  belongs  to  the  termination.  The 
form  of  the  termination  -crOa  in  place  of  -6a  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  oTo-6a,  rjada,  where  o-  is  a  part  of  the  stem. 

The  primary  ending  of  the  3rd  sing,  is  -ri.  Third  sing. 

y  o  1      'i.     ''       y  •  act. 

€(T-TL,  hanskrit  a-'t-f/i, 
Doric  bibai-TLy       Attic  bibco-a-L  Sanskrit  dddd-ii. 
This  is  the  ending  in  Greek  of  the  third  sing,  of  the  -/xt 
conjugation  generally.    It  also  appears  in  the  Epic  i6iKr}(n, 

'  .Schmidt  and  Brugmann  suppose  that  as  the  forma  fjo,  tJotoj/,  ^fjifv  v/ere 
common  both  to  the  perfect  and  imperfect  of  (ifxi,  tlie  two  tenses  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one,  and  the  fonn  T^nOa  of  the  perfect  rej)laced  the  proper  imi)erfect 
form  ^j. 
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ayrjo-i,  Xddj^ori,  etc.  But  here  as  in  cdiXrjcrOa  we  need  not  sup- 
pose the  ending  to  be  original.  The  iota  subscript  points 
rather  to  an  extension  of  the  proper  ending  by  an  external 
addition.  The  ending  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Homeric  poems  and  exists  side  by  side  with  the  normal  -rj. 

In  the  thematic  conjugation  we  have  the  ending  -et,  e.  g. 
<^epet,  Sanskrit  hJidra-ti.  The  corresponding  form  to  the 
Sanskrit  would  in  Greek  be  (jyepeTi,  and  this  according  to  rule 
would  pass  to  (j)€p€(TL.  Like  the  second  pers.  the  third  has 
probably  been  influenced  by  the  secondary  ending  : — 

e.  g.  (j)ip€LS  ^epet  follow  (jyepoLS  (p^pot,  ^(pepes  e^epe. 

The  Secondary  ending  was  originally  r: — 
€(t)€p€(T),  Sanskrit  dhharat. 
(/)epofc(r),  Sanskrit  bhdret. 

The  t  remains  in  Latin  (e.  g.  erat),  but  according  to  rule  has 
disappeared  in  Greek.  Latin  has  -t  in  the  perfect  ceciclit 
where  Greek  has  -e,  as  in  ot6e,  Sanskrit  veda. 

The  ending  of  the  third  sing,  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  is  -e, 
just  as  in  the  third  sing,  of  the  perfect.  Thus  eSetK-o-e  (eSetfe), 
is  like  the  perfect  otd-e,   and  has  not  the  same  vowel   as 

First  The  Doric   termination  is   -jixe?,  as  found    in  inscriptions 

plural  act.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  imitations  of  Doric  in  Aristophanes.     In  the  other 

dialects  we  find  -p.€v  for  both  primary  and  secondary  tenses, 

but  where  this  form  appears  in  Doric  it  is  probably  due  to 

the  influence  of  other  dialects. 

In  Sanskrit  we  have  old  primary  ending  -masi,  later  -mas, 
while  the  secondary  ending  is  -ma. 

The  Sanskrit  -mas  and  the  Latin  -?m(s  appear  to  point  to  a 
primary  ending  in  -s,  so  that  we  may  assume  the  Doric  -/xe? 
to  stand  for  the  original  primary  ending,  while  the  -jxev  of 
the  other  dialects  may  represent  the  secondary  ending. 

But  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  alike  there  is  but  one  ending 
for  all  tenses. 

Second  The  person  ending  of  the  2nd  plural  is  always  -re. 

plural  act. 
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The  Sanskrit  hhdra-tha  leads  us  rather  to  expect  a  primary 
ending  -^e,  while  -re  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  secondary 
ending  dbhara-ta. 

Of  this  person  there  are  three  primary  forms  : —  Third 

(t)  -vtl  for  original  Indo-European  -nti  which  appears  in 
the  Doric  (pepovn  (  =  Attic  (pepovo-t),  Sanskrit  hhctra-nti. 

(2)  -az^rt,  -dcrt,  Indo-European  -kti  as  in  ^acn^  bebtda-i,  tdcn 
answering  to  the  Sanskrit  s-d7iti,  y-dnti.  There  are  many 
such   forms    in    Homer,    e.g.   /36/3a-d(rt,    yeya-dcn^   /xe/y.a-do-t. 

Monro,  S.  G.  p.  6,  regards  the  Hiatus  of  these  forms  as  proving  that  the 
ending  was  originally  -aaai  answering  to  the  secondary  -aav. 

Thus  tffaffi  is  for  i8-aaai,  and  cl^aai  the  Attic  3rd  pi.  of  eoiKa,  is  for  e'lK-aaai. 

Attic  also  shows  riOi-dc-i,  bibo-do-t,  whereas  in  Homer  we  have 
Tidela-L  (  =  TLd€-vTL),  8t8ou(rt  (  =  8t6o-i;rt),  which,  in  spite  of  the 
accent,  cannot  for  phonetic  reasons  be  regarded  as  contractions 
of  Ti6i-d(Ti  and  bibo-dcri. 

(3)  -an,  -d(TL,  Indo-European  -nti  unaccented.  There  are 
the  Doric  perfect  ^Oi^Kari  (Hesych.)  and  the  Homeric  keXoy- 
XdcTL,  'n€(\)VKd(TL  in  which  we  have  the  short  -aai  with  the  long 
stem.  Herodian  speaks  of  many  other  instances  in  Ionic  and 
quotes  iJL€}iaOriKd(TL  and  Tiecjyrivdo-L  from  Xenophanes  (Curt. 
Verb.  ii.  166).  However  in  n^-noiBdcn,  kcrTr\Kd(n,  where  the 
stem  is  full,  we  have  the  ending  -dcrt. 

Osthoff,  M.  U.  i.  100,  explains  -dri  as  an  alteration  in  Greek  for  -avn, 
upon  the  model  of  the  ending  -arai  of  the  3rd  pi.  perf.  midd.  Thus  on  the 
model  of  T^rfvxaTai  (N.  22)  and  similar  forms,  iTe<pvKavTt  passed  into 
irf(l)VKd(Ti. 

Secondary  endings,     (i)  -^'(r),  I.-E.  -7d. 

€(t)€pov,  Ijat.  feretjanl,  erant,  but  Sk.  dmn. 
(2)  -av^  I.-E.  -nt,  (kv(Tav. 
The  original  kXvanr  should  pass  to  kkvaaij),  the  final  con- 
sonant of  which  would,  according  to  Circck  rule,  drop  out. 
(Kvaa,  however,  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  1st 
pers.  sing.,  so  on  the  analogy  of  ((jxpov  we  have  ^kvrrav. 
Otherwise  we  must  assume  that  the  accent  originally  rested 
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on  the  final  -nt,  which  would  according  to  rule  pass  in  Greek 
into  -av[T).  We  have  the  ending  -v  after  the  final  vowel  of 
stems  of  non-thematic  verbs,  as  in  the  Homeric  eo-rav,  e/3ar, 
€(t>av,  etc. 

In  the  optative  we  have  the  ending  -ev  in  (fiipoi-ev,  et-ei'jbut 
Elean  airoTLvoiav,  crvv-iav  point  to  a  primitive  (pepoL-av,  €l-av, 
representing  an  original  ending  -nt.  -av  appears  in  the  3rd 
pi.  opt.  of  the  so-called  Aeolic  aorist,  e.  g.  rlcreL-av.  This 
ending  is  represented  by  v  alone  in  Bekker's  reading  ak(poiv^ 
V.  382  (Monro,  //.  G.  §  83). 

The  exact  explanation  of  the  -ev  of  etez^  is  uncertain.  The 
quality  of  the  vowel  may  have  been  assimilated  to  the  -q  of 
d-r]v,  €L-r]s,  etc.,  or  perhaps  modelled  upon  the  aor.  pass,  so- 
called,  e.  g.  ecfydv-T^v,  3rd  pi.  €(j)av-€v. 

The  ending  -a-av  appears  in  €0€(rav,  eyvcoa-av,  etrjcrav,  and  in 
inscriptions  of  the  second  century  B.C.  we  find  such  forms  as  eAa- 
^ocrav,  diracrav.  It  was  probably  extended  from  the  sigmatic 
aorist.  We  find  it  extended  to  the  strong  aorist  in  such  cases 
as  €l3r]a-av — side  by  side  with  viripjSdcrav — to  the  pluperfect, 
the  aor.  pass.,  and  lastly  to  the  optat.,  as  in  the  form  a-rai-qcrav 


Dual 
endings. 


Person- 
endings 
Middle 
voice. 


For  the  ist  pers.  dual  Greek  has  no  separate  form. 

For  the  second  and  third  we  have  primary  -rov^  -tov, 
secondary  -tov,  -rdv  (-rrjv). 

The  primary  endings  of  the  Sanskrit  -t/ias,  -tas  have  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Greek,  but  the  secondary  icfiipe-rov,  €(f)€pi-rriv 
answer  to  db/iara-tam,  dhhara-tdm,     Cf.  Monro,  H,  6^.  §  5  note. 

In  Homer  there  are  three  instances  of  the  3rd  dual 
imperf.  in  -tov,  where  the  metre  does  not  admit  of  -Ty]v, 
K.  '>fi2)  ^''(^K^Tov,  N.  345  iTev^e-Tov,  2.  583  Xa(j)V(j(TeTov,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  cases  where  the  termination 
-T7]v  is  used  for  the  and  pers.  Kaixi-T-qv,  Ka^i-Tr]v,  yiO^X^-ttjv, 
which  is  a  very  common  usage  in  later  Greek. 

of       Middle  endings  are  to  be  found  in   Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Gothic,  with  some  traces  in  Latin  (cf.  p.  468). 
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It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  is  their  etymological  relation 
to  the  endings  of  the  active.  Few  of  the  active  endings  show 
clear  traces  of  their  origin ;  the  endings  of  the  middle  voice 
are  even  more  obscure. 

1st  sing,  termination,  primary  -/xat,  secondary  -fj.dv  (-jj^t^v).    First  sing. 

In  the  case  of  the  primary  ending  of  the  Middle,  just  as  of 
the  Active  Voice,  there  may  have  been  an  original  difference 
between  the  thematic  and  non-thematic  conjugations. 

In  Greek  the  ending  -fiat  represents  the  original  middle 
ending  of  non-thematic  verbs,  but  has  also  become  the  ending 
of  the  thematic  verbs. 

The  Sanskrit  Widre,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  original 
middle  ending  of  the  thematic  verbs,  but  this  ending  has 
also  become  the  ending  of  the  non-thematic  verbs,  viz.  hibhre, 
from  the  same  Vbhr. 

Primary  termination  -a-ai — (fyepe-o-at,  c^epe-at,  (f)^pi],  Sanskrit  Second 
hhdrase  ;  -aai  remains  in  ^o-at,  yeypaxj/ai  (-Tr-o-at),  etc.  ^^^®*  "^^    ' 

In  the  case  of  ^ovXet,  ocet,  etc.,  where  -et  cannot  come  from 
-eat,  the  form  may  be  active,  and  have  been  transferred  to  the 
middle  (-et  =  -€o-t). 

In  the  verbs  in  -jxl,  a  remains  between  two  vowels,  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  phonetic  rule  of  the  Greek  language. 
So  also  in  the  perfect.  In  Homer  we  have  hvva-dai,  virobdixva- 
(rai,  TTapLa-Ta-aaL,  fxifjivrjcraL,  but  also  pLepLvqai. 

Secondary  termination  -cro — i(f)€p€-(ro,  (cjyepeo,  icfy^pov.  -a-o 
remains  in  rja-o,  iyiypayj/o  (-tt-o-o),  etc. 

After  a  vowel  the  o-  of  -crat  and  -ao  ought  phonetically  to 
disappear.  It'does  so  disappear  in  the  thematic  conjugation 
and  in  the  sigmatic  aorist  middle,  e.  g.  eAvo-ao,  ekvo-o).  But 
Greek  usage  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of  this  intervo- 
calic cr.  Thus  in  Homer  we  find  Stf^at,  Traptorao,  piapvao,  and 
in  the  perfect  pL^pLvrjat,  ft^fthrjat,  j)luperfect  €(T(tvo,  side  by  side 
with  the  forms  hvvaaai^  p.ipvr]aai^  etc.  So  in  Aristoj)!!. 
Acharn.   870  occurs  the  Boeotian  TrpLaa-o,  Ijut  in  Ilan.  1227 

aiTOTrpLOi,    Pr^p.    1440    (TTpCo). 

The  retention  of  the  a  of  -(rat,  -0-0,  after  a  vowel,  is  due  to 
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a  restoration  based  on  the  analogy  of  tlie  consonantal  stems, 
such  as  yiypaxjfaL.  Accordingly  -o-at  appears  in  the  perfect 
and  pres.  of  the  -jut  conjugation,  and  -ao  in  the  impf.  and 
plupf.  The  later  tendency  to  make  -o-at  the  uniform  ending 
is  shown  in  the  sentence  of  the  grammarian  Moeris— aKpoa 
'ArrtKot,  (XKpoao-ai  "EXX-qves  (cf.  Osthoff,  M.  U.  ii.  38). 

Third  sing.      Primary  termination  -rat,  Sanskrit  -te  : — 
°"    *  (j)€p€-TaL,  Sanskrit  b/idra-te. 

Secondary  termination  -to,  Sanskrit  -ta  : — 
icfyep^To,  Sanskrit  dhJiarata. 

First  plur.       Termination  -pieda,  for  which  Sanskrit  shows -Mf^//^.     There 

""^^'         is  also  in  Greek  the  form  -peaOa,  which  appears  in  Epic  Iko- 

lx€(T6a,  yevopLecrOa,  and  in  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres  of 

the  Tragedians  and  Aristophanes.     The  cr  of  -/xecr^a  may  be 

due  to  the  analogy  of  the  endings  -crOov  and  -ade. 

Second  Termination  -Oe,  e.  g.  rja-Oe,  iTicpav-Oe,  iriiTvcr-Oe.    -Oe  seems 

P  ur.  mi    .  ^^  1^^  £^j.  ^^^^  with  which  we  may  compare  Sanskrit  -d/ive  for 

primary,  -dlivam  for  secondary  ending.     There  is  a  difference 

between   the  final  vowel  in  Greek  and   Sanskrit,  of  which 

there  is  no  certain  explanation. 

The  cr  of  '(jQ^^  as  in  cpipe-or-d^,  is  not  original.     Originally 

appearing  only  in  stems  ending  in  o-  or  a  dental,  it  has  passed 

by  analogy  into  all  other  stems  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

Thus  in  TJcr-de,  XiXyja-de  the  cr  is  regular,  but  not  so  in  Aeye- 

o--^e,  (f)ip€-(r-6€. 

Third  plur.      The  Primary  endings  of  the  third  plur.  mid.  are  -z^rat,  -arat 

midd.  /  ^„     \  . 

(-wrat):— 

(j)€povTaL,  Sanskrit  hJidrante. 

etarat,  Sanskrit  dsate. 

In  Homer  we  have  K^araL,  side  by  side  with  KetaTai,  and  in 

Attic  TerdxcLTai,  ^(pOdparaL,  T^TpdcpaTat,  from  the  perfect  stems 

ending  in  a  consonant.     For  others  outside  Attic  cf.  p.  112. 

The  endings  -arat  and  the  secondary  -aro  have  been  also 
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added  to  vowel  stems,  as  for  instance  in  Homer  to  stems  in 
L  and  V  and  long  vowels ;  e.  g*.  KeKAt-arat,  K^i-arai  (Kcarat), 
^Ipvarai,  ^e^X'qarai.  In  Herodotus  we  have  r^yiarai,  KeKA.earat, 
with  shortening  of  ry  before  -arat,  and  also  in  the  present  ridi- 
arat,  eKdibo-araL,  hvvi-arai. 

The  rule  is  that  -arat,  -aro  should  appear  after  consonants 
and  t  and  v,  but  -vrai,  -vto  after  vowels. 

Side  by  side  with  these  forms  we  may  set  the  Attic  TiOe-dai,  SiSo-dai  of  the 
active. 

The  Doric  Ktarat,  yeypaxj/aTai  from  the  Heraclean  tables 
show  that  -arat  was  not  confined  to  Ionic  and  Attic,  yeypa- 
xj/araL  shows  an  ending  -a-araL,  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  active  ending  -o-ao-t  of  to-acrt  and  et^aan  (cf.  p.  379)* 

Secondary  ending,  -vto^  -aro  (-nro). 
Thus  €(j)ipovTo,  Sanski'it  dhharanta. 
etaro  (rjaTo),  Sanskrit  dsata. 

Other  instances  are  to  be  found  in  Kiaro^  elpvaro,  ireTaxaTo. 
Apart  from  the  Indicative,  -aro  appears  as  an  ending  of  the 
Optative  Mood,  e.  g.  yevoCaro,  a-noXoiaTo.  This  ending  is  regular 
in  Homer.  The  only  exception  is  the  reading  fxaxioLvro  (A. 
344),  which  can  be  altered  to  p^ayjeoiar   ^AxatoL. 

Before  -arat,  -aro  gutturals  and  labials  were  aspirated,  e.  g. 
ererax-ciro,  re^a^-arat,  but  not  dentals,  as  in  Ke;(a)pt6arai,  ayo)- 
viharai. 

The  Termination  -p.e6ov  of  the  first  pers.  dual,  is  only  First  pers. 
sparingly  used;  ^.  485  TTepMp.eOov,  Soph.  M.  950;  P/^i/.  ^^^1""^^- 
1079. 

The  form  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  -va/ie,  -vahi, 
but  approximates  to  the  1st  pers.  plural  -/xe^a. 

Primary  terminations  -crOov^  -cOov.    Secondary  terminations  2r.d  and 
-aOov,  -(tOuv  (-(tOtjv). 

TlicHc  do  not  rcscmljlo  the  Sanskrit.  We  cannot  therefore 
rcconHtnH;t  the  original  form,  nor  can  we  with  any  certainty 
determine  the  analogy  upon  whi(;h  these  forms  arose  in 
Greek. 
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Augment.  The  name  Augment  is  a  translation  of  the  av(r](TL9  of  the 
later  grammarians  ^  The  Augment  appears  in  Sanskrit, 
Iranian,  and  Greek,  with  some  traces  in  Latin  (p.  457)  ;  it  is 
prefixed  to  verbal  forms  only  in  the  indicative  mood.  Both  in 
the  Vedas  and  in  Homer  it  can  be  omitted,  as  also  in  those 
parts  of  Tragedy  most  closely  allied  to  Epic  poetry — the 
speeches  of  the  Messengers. 

Early  theories  of  its  origin  were  Buttmann's,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  curtailed  reduplication,  and  Bopp's,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  privative  (cf.  p.  8). 

It  is  true  that  in  some  verbs  the  augment  of  the  preterite 
assumes  the  same  form  as  the  reduplication  of  the  perfect, 
e.  g.  e^rjrr^o-a  beside  eCrjTrjKa.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vowel  of  reduplication  varies  according  to  the  tense  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  verb-stem. 
Again,  if  augment  is  reduplication,  what  has  become  of  the 
initial  consonant,  and  why  is  the  augment  restricted  to  the 
indicative  mood  while  reduplication  extends  to  all  moods 
alike  ? 

As  to  the  theory  that  the  augment  is  a  privative,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  augment  is  e  not  a,  this  a  privative 
before  a  vowel  becomes  av : — e.  g.  a-Oavaros  but  av-aiixoSi 
while  the  augment  shows  no  sign  of  a  nasal  before  vowels. 
Then  as  to  meaning ;  Bopp's  explanation  makes  a  dichotomy 
of  tenses  into  present  and  not-present.  But  what  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  this  negation  should  affect  only  the 
notion  of  time  and  not  negative  the  whole  verbal  notion  ? 

We  must  rather  look  upon  the  augment  as  originally  an 
independent  prepositional  word  expressing  priority.  Thus 
e/\€t7ror  =  Indo-European  /  leiqom.  Subsequently  it  coalesced 
with  the  verb  form  into  a  single  word.  This  union  began 
in  Indo-European  times,  but  was  not  completely  carried  out 
in  all  cases.     Thus  r]v^   Doric  y\s  (  =  erat),  and  in  the  Veda 

^  The  term  is  not  used  till  after  Herodian.  Up  to  that  time  the  prefix  of 
the  augment  was  bettei*  described  as  a  KXiffis  or  kivtiOis  of  the  verb.  In  the 
JElymologicon  Magnum^  on  evdvve  there  occurs  the  note — oi  ''luves  av^rjaeis  cv 
Sexoyrai. 
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ds^  comes  from  an  original  e-est.  As  a  contraction  this 
must  be  referred  to  Indo-European  time,  for  the  Greek  con- 
traction of  €€  is  et.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  traces  of 
the  period  when  e  was  still  an  independent  sound  in  the 
arbitrary  omission  of  the  augment  in  Homer,  e.  g.  (Brj  for 
e/3r;,  etc.  This  omission  happens  both  in  the  case  of  the 
syllabic  and  the  temporal  augments.  Herodotus  only  drops 
the  syllabic  augment  in  the  pluperfect  of  compounds  and 
in  iteratives,  e.  g.  KaraAeAecTrro,  Xa^eaKov :  but  the  temporal 
augment  is  often  omitted,  especially  before  two  consonants, 
e.g.  app(ab€ov,  epbov,  ep^av,  etc.  In  XP^^  {  —  XP'n  w)  ^^^ 
omission  of  the  augment  is  only  apparent ;  €xpv^  is  a  later 
formation. 

The  augment  was  not  only  an  independent  element,  it  was 
also  accented. 

According  to  Wackernagel  (K.  Z.  xxiii.  470),  in  the  I.-E.  language  the 
accent  rested  on  the  augment  in  principal  sentences,  while  in  subordinate 
clauses  it  rested  on  a  f<jllowing  syllable.  The  omission  of  the  augment  then 
should  be  confined  to  dependent  sentences;  d-hhut  =  t<pv,  a-hhut=<pv. 

A  proof  of  the  accentuation  of  the  augment  is  the  rule  of 
Greek  compounds  by  w^hich  the  accent  never  passes  back 
beyond  the  augment,  as  e.  g.  in  irapecrxov.  In  this  particular, 
Greek  has  been  more  conservative  than  Sanskrit  (cf.  p.  271). 

When  the  verb-stem  begins  with  a  vowel  the  augment  Temporal 
coalesces  with  this  vowel,  and  we  get  e.g.  ayov  (rjyov),  copro.  ° 
We  can  hardly  regard  this  as  the  result  of  contraction  in 
Greek.  Regular  contraction  of  €-ayov,  k-opro  would  give 
riyov,  ovpTo.  We  must  rather  assume  that  a  simple  length- 
ening of  the  initial  vowel  was  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
the  preterite.  Doric  7J9,  Vedic  as,  may  point  to  original  con- 
traction, and  afterwards  upon  such  an  analogy,  a  quantitative 
lengthening  of  the  initial  vowel  stood  for  the  Temporal  Aug- 
ment, In  iK€T€V(Ta,  vfX€vaLov^  as  in  riyov,  the  long  vowels  arc  the 
result  of  quantitative  lengthening,  and  do  not  stand  for  e-i-, 
€-v-.  Laxov  in  Homer  stands  for  ^FiFaxov  (^=flaxov)  (ef. 
Monro,  Jl.  G.  §  396). 

The   apparently   unaugmcnted    forms    in    Hcrodotun,    viz. 

(;  c 
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aiT€ov,  atveov,  aipeov,  etc.,  and  ev^aro,  av^ero  of  Attic  may  very 
well  stand  as  the  regular  representatives  of  original  Greek 
forms  with  di,  eu^  dii^  shortened  as  in  Zct;?,  vavs  (p.  183).  The 
long  vowel  of  fJTovv,  r)v^ayi,r]v  is  a  lengthening  parallel  to  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  riyov,  oipro. 

Until  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  adopted  in  Attica  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  there  was  only  one  sign  for  e  and  r^,  but 
from  that  date  onwards  till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
stone  records  justify  us  in  assuming  rjvptcrKov,  rjvpov^  r]vyj6ixr]v^ 
7]Ka(ov  as  Attic  forms  (Rutherford,  Neiv  'Phryn.  p.  244). 

Where  a  vowel  followed  the  initial  diphthong,  it  was  length- 
ened and  the  preceding  diphthong  unaltered,  e.  g.  rfipidKov 
but  €V-ripyeTOVV. 

In  many  stems  where  an  originally  initial  consonant  has 
fallen  away,  we  find  a  Syllabic  and  not  a  Temporal  Aug- 
ment. 

The  F  has  fallen  out,  e.g.  in  i-dyrj,  e-a£e,  i-dkri,  e-etTre,  elbov 
for  eFibov,  (tpvcra  for  eFepvaa.  An  o-  has  fallen  out  in  eiTrero 
V  o-fTT,  €tcra  V  cre8,  etx.oi'  v  o-^x..  In  the  aspirated  eiTrero, 
elVa,  dpiTov  VcrepiT,  the  a  has  passed  into  the  rough  breathing, 
which  has  then  been  thrown  back  on  to  the  augment.  In  the 
case  of  el^ov  the  smooth  breathing  has  remained  because  of 
the  following  aspirate  x.  (cf.  p.  174)- 

An  exception  to  this  shifting  back  of  the  rough  breathing  on  to  the 
augment  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  aXro  from  I  d\ro,  cf,  aWofxdi  (  =  sal-io). 
The  smooth  breathing  has  been  extended  in  this  tense  beyond  the  indicative, 
as  we  find  dXfievos,  fxer-aKfxcvos. 

In  other  cases  the  original  initial  consonant  is  forgotten, 
as  m  oiKioa,  (DKYjaa. 
f]  as  Aug-        In  Greek  we  find  i]-  as  augment  side  by  side  with  e-,  e.  g. 
rjIBovXojjLrjv,  r]hvvdixr]v,  -^jxeXXov,  and  Homeric  rjetbr].     Similarly 
in  the  Veda,  the  augment  is  in  a  few  instances  long  a. 

Besides  these  cases,  an  augment  rj-  has  also  been  assumed  in 
other  verbs  in  which  an  original  spirant  has  been  lost 
(Wackernagel,  K,  Z.  xxvii.  272). 

Thus  in  the  Attic  €-u>p(i)v,  ar-e-cofa,  k-dyr]v  there  was  a 
metathesis  of  quantity  for  original  riFopa)v,  rjFdyr]v,  just  as  in 


ment. 
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^aa-tXrja,  Attic  ^acrikia.     Homer  has  idy-qv,  but  (A.  559)  ^o.yq, 
unless  we  read  ^dyrj,  the  perf.  subj.  (Monro,  H.  G.  §  42). 

As  the  imperfect  of  otyvvfjn,  Homer  has  o)tyvvvTo,  which  is 
for  kFui'iyvvvTo  and  this  for  r\FoiyvvvTo.  Without  metathesis 
of  quantity  we  may  assume  an  original  augment  r]-  in 
ripyaCofx-qv  for  rjFepyaCoiJLrjv,  and  in — 

rfXTn^ov   for  rfFekinCov. 
fjbr]  for  rjFeLbr], 

fiKov         for  TjFeLKOv. 
-pKa^ov     for  rjFeLKaCov. 
((apra^ov  for  rjFeFopra^ov. 
A  comparison  with  the  perfect  justifies  this  hypothesis  in 
the  case  of  kopaKa  beside   icopcov,  and  eaAcoKa  beside  IdAcor, 
where  the  perfect  shows  no  trace  of  the  augment  77-.     rjpya- 
Cofji-qv  was  the  Attic  form  up  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
and  though  in   Demosthenes  there  is  a  wavering   between 
rjpya(6fJLrjv  and  elpyaCofx-qv,  the  perfect  is  always  eXpyaapiai.     In 
Aristophanes,  Eq.  1076,  we  have  T^Kao-ei^,  but  Av.  807  dKaaixeaOa. 
A  rule  of  Attic  augmentation,  which  may  here  be  noticed, 
is  that  whether  a  verb  is  compounded  with  a  preposition  or 
only  appears  to  be  so,  yet  it  takes  the  augment  after  the  first 
part  of  the  compound  (Rutherford,  New  Phri/n,  p.  79). 
Thus  7:pocf)riTr]^,   7Tpov(f)riT€V(T€v. 
eTTtordrT]?,  iTTea-Tarovv. 
(ivdvTLos,     (vrfVTKoiieOa. 
The  doublets  KaO/]fxr}v,  iKaOrjjxrjv — a(\)Uiy  rjcfyUc — Ka6l(ov,  (Ka- 
6l(ov  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  verb  was  some- 
times regarded  as  compound,  sometimes  as  simple. 

In  some  cases  double  augmentation  arose,  e.  g.  r]V€L\6ix7]v^ 
rjpLTT€Lxoi^r]v,  and  was  extended  by  analogy  to  such  words  as 
riVT€f:i6\ovv,  rjiJL(P€(r(3rjT0VV,  ibtfiTcov,  etc. 

After  the  person-endings  and  the  augment  we  can  pass  on  Tense- 
to  the  consideration  of  the   forms  of  the  Greek  verb  in  its 
various  tense-stems.      It  is  the  stem  which  is  the  constant 
element  in  a  group  of  related  forms.     The  termination  indi- 
cates did'ercnces  of  person  and  number,  and  also  the  distinc- 

C  0  a 
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tions  of  voice  which  express  the  relation  borne  by  the  subject 
to  the  action,  the  difference,  that  is,  between  Active,  Passive, 
and  Middle.  Differences  of  Tense  (xpoi'oi)  are  expressed  by 
varieties  of  Tense-stem,  while  to  express  Modality  a  suffix 
is  added  to  the  Tense-stem. 
Present  The  first  group  of  Tense-stems  consists  of  the  Present  and 

Aorist^^^^  Strong"  Aorist  stems.  Between  these  stems  there  is  in  some 
cases  no  formal  but  only  a  syntactic  difference — a  difference, 
that  is,  of  function.  €(f)riv,  for  example,  is  an  imperfect,  while 
€(TT7]v,  which  is  similar  in  formation,  is  a  strong  aorist.  Again, 
cypacjyov,  €y€ixov,  evLTrroixriv  are  imperfects,  but  the  similar 
erpaiTov,  ejSkacTTov,  kyevoynqv  are  aorists.  On  the  other  hand 
the  tenses  which  contain  the  present  stem,  viz.  the  present 
and  imperfect,  denote  action  which  is  progressive,  as  opposed 
to  the  aorist,  which  denotes  a  single  act  or  event.  A  tense 
which  singled  out  a  definite  point  in  what  is  now  going  on 
would  be  an  aorist  present.  There  is  no  tense  with  such  a 
function  in  Greek,  though,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  231),  such  verbs 
as  ayiHy  ypdcpco,  in  yon/i  are  of  the  strong  aorist  type.  In 
English  such  a  tense  may  be  found  in  the  ^  T  ^0,  Sir,  and  went 
not'  of  St.  Matt.  xxi.  30.  As  distinguished  from  the  aorist, 
tbe  imperfect  expresses  an  action  or  state  which  was  con- 
temporaneous with  something  else.  The  difference  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  Homeric  line — 


vSanskrit 
Conjuga- 
tion- 
Classes. 


e'AKero  8*  Ik  koX^oIo  [xiya  ^Icpos,  -^kde  6'  ^AOi^vrj. 

The  language  which  comes  nearest  to  Greek  in  its  wealth 
of  verbal  forms  is  Sanskrit.  The  Hindu  grammarians  dis- 
tinguished ten  different  Conjugation-Classes.  The  basis  of 
their  classification  was  the  formation  of  the  present  stem, 
w^hich  they  regarded  as  the  characteristic  part  of  the  verb. 
Their  conjugations  may  be  distinguished  into  two  main  divi- 
sions, marked  by  a  difference  which  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  theory  of  the  Greek  verb.  The  first  division  com- 
prises those  verbs  which  show  a  shifting  of  the  accent,  w^hich 
falls  now  upon  the  root  or  class  sign,  now  upo^  the  ending. 
Along  with  this  shifting  of  the  accent  goes  a  variation  in  the 
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form  of  the  stem,  which  is  full  when  the  accent  rests  upon  the 
root,  weak  when  it  rests  upon  the  ending  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr. 
§  604).  The  second  main  division  of  the  Sanskrit  conjugations 
consists  of  those  verbs  in  which,  the  accent  is  never  shifted 
from  the  stem  to  the  ending,  and  whose  present  stem  always 
ends  in  a.  Answering  to  these  two  main  divisions  w^e  have 
in  Greek  the  distinction  into  non-thematic  and  thematic 
verbs. 

In  non-thematic  verbs  there  are  four  classes  of  present  and  Classifi- 
aorist  stems  :—  ^  ...       0*66^^ 

1.  The  Root  class,  in  which  the  present  stem  is  identical  Present- 
with  the  verbal  root.     In  some  of  these  there  is  a  variation  " 

of  the  stem  in  different  inflexions. 

2.  The  Reduplicated  class,  with  or  without  stem  variation. 

3.  The  stem  consists  of  the  weak  root  with  suffixes  -vv,  -vv, 

4.  The  stem  consists  of  the  weak  root  with  suffixes  -vd,  -va. 
Of  the    thematic    conjugation   we    may   distinguish    five 

classes : — 

5.  The  stem  consists  of  the  root,  strong,  weak,  or  redupli- 
cated with  the  thematic  vowel  suffixed. 

6.  The  stem  consists  of  the  root,  strong,  weak  or  redupli- 
cated with  the  suffixes  -to,  -te.  To  this  class  belong  the 
denominative  verbs  and  the  causatives  where  the  stem  is  made 
up  of  a  full  degree  of  the  root  with  suffixes  -6to,  -ete. 

7.  The  stem  consists  of  the  root  with  suffixes  -to,  -re. 

8.  The    stem    consists   of  the    verbal    stem    with    suffixes 

-(TKO,   -(TK€. 

9.  The  Nasal  class. 

To  take  now  these  different  classes  of  present  stems  in 
detail. 

The  first  class  consists  of  those  verbs  in  which  the  verbal  First  class, 
stem  is  identical  with  the   root.     This  class  answers  to  the 
Hindu  second  conjugation  or  root-class. 

(a)  Most  of  these  verbs  show  an  alternation  of  the  stem  (a)  With 
l>ctwcen  a  full  and  a  weak  form.     The  full  form  is  found  in  «tom  varia- 

Lion. 

the  singular  indicative  and  subjunctive  active,  as  for  instance 
fl-lxL  Sk.  e-?ui  X-a-Td-ixL. 
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The  weak  form  is  found  in  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  indi- 
cative and  subjunctive  active,  as  for  instance 

L-ix€v  Sk.  im-ds  t-a-Td-fx€v. 

And  throughout  the  middle,  e.  g.  ta-TdfxaL.     So  in  the  sing,  of 
the  aor,  act.  e'xefa  (  =  €x^ua),  but  in  the  middle  exvro. 

In  Sanskrit  the  variation  of  stem  is  accompanied  by  a 
shifting  of  the  accent,  but  in  Greek  this  original  shifting 
of  the  accent  has  been  usually  replaced  by  the  system  of 
accentuation  peculiar  to  that  language,  and  the  accent  is 
uniform  throughout. 

ejf.u.  In  the  present  of  et/xt,  ibo,  we  have 

Sing,     el-fxi  et,  but  K.  450  el-o-Oa      eto-t. 

Plur.        L-IJL€V  L-T€  X-aCTL 

LQ,(TL  is  from  l-avn  for  clvtl,  Sk.  y-anti^  with  prefix  of  the  t  of 
i-jutei^,  t-r€. 

The  conjunctive  is  tco,  instead  of  etco,  Sk.  dy-dni. 

The  optative  is  tot/xt,  which  is  formed  upon  the  analogy  of 
the  thematic  verbs  in  -co.  Answering  to  Sk.  iydm  the  proper 
form  would  be  lLr]v  =  lr]v.  The  form  ie-ir],  which  is  read  in  T. 
209,  seems  to  be  formed  like  etSetr;  and  the  bebtei-qv  of  Plato, 
Pkaedr.  251  A  (cf.  Monro,  II.  G.  §  83). 

The  participle  twi;  shows  the  original  fem.  form  in  the 
name  of  Demeter,  'ETr-tao-o-a.  In  Hesych.  we  have  the  gloss 
tecraa'  ^abiCovcra,  where  tecro-a  perhaps  stands  for  Xao-cra.  In 
Sanskrit  the  stem  of  the  masc.  is  ydnt,  but  the  nom.  fem.  is 
yat-l. 

The  imperfect  indie,  in  Att.  was  77a,  '^eiaOa,  yetv,  or  fjei. 

The  plural  '^fJi^v,  like  Sk.  d'lma,  has  the  same  stem  form  as 
the  singular.  The  1st  pers.  sing,  was  originally  rjia.  The 
semivowel  between  two  vowels  should  disappear,  as  e.  g. 
/3ao-€t€s  becomes  ^daeesy  ^do-eis  So  r]ia  becomes  77a,  but  the 
iota  has  been  retained  in  the  singular  as  in  the  plural. 

In  Homer  we  have  171a,  rjeis,  tJ^l,  3rd  pi.  yjiarav  and  'icrav, 
also  the  dual  tr-qv  unaugmented. 

eifii.  ^I'lxi,  sum^  has  the  strong  stem  ecr-,  the  weak  a--.: — 

,  €t/xi^,  Sk.  dstni     et,  etj  (ft?),  to-crt,  Sk.  dsi     ia-rC,  Sk.  dsii. 
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Plural   k(T-}xiv,  after  the  model   of  ka-ri  beside    the    more 
regular  Ionic  etjuiey,  Sk.  smds.       Both  kaixiv  (et/xeV)  and  kari 
have  the  strong  root  on  the  analogy  of  the  singular. 
3rd  pi.  edo-t,  Doric  ei^rt,  Att.  eto-t,  Sk.  sdnti. 

The  proper  Greek  equivalent  answering  to  sdnti  would  be 
avTi^  but  the  e  which  appears  in  the  other  persons  has  been 
kept  in  this  as  well — edcrt  [  =  k(javTi),  I.-E.  s-nti. 

The  originally  weak  stem  of  the  feminine  participle  remains 
in  the  Doric  fem.  eaa-cra  for  original  craTca,  s-7it-i-a,  to  which 
the  e  of  the  strong  stem  has  been  prefixed.  The  strong  stem 
answering  to  a-ar-  would  be  (T€vt-,  but  in  Greek  we  have  ecov, 
&v,  stem  ovT-,  after  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  in  -o).  To  the 
influence  of  the  same  analogy  we  may  refer  the  Homeric 
form  of  the  imperfect,  €ov,  and  the  opt.  eot. 

The  imperfect  in  Homer,  17a,  answers  to  Sk.  dsam,  while 
Epic.  €r]v  and  rj-qv  are  anomalous  formations  ;  dsam  is  repre- 
sented by  -qa,  just  as  d^am  by  rjia,  in  Homer  rfia. 

The  correct  Attic  form  of  the  ist  sing,  is  17  (cf.  Rutherford, 
N.  P.  242),  6.  g.  Aesch.  ChoepJi.  ^2^  ot8'  S  riKvov,  iraprj  yap, 
where  Trapij  was  restored  by  Porson  for  Trapet.  The  form  ^v,  so 
frequent  in  the  MSS.,  is  not  required  by  the  metre  in  the 
dramatists.     The  form  rjpi-qv  is  post-classical. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  rjcrda  and  ^ei/,  Att.  rjv,  belong  in 
character,  as    already   noticed,   to    the  Perfect  tense    system 

(P-  377)' 

In  the  dual  and  plural  we  have  the  r]  of  the  singular.     The 

1st  plur.  is  riix€v,  where  the  cr  has,  according  to  rule,  dis- 
appeared. The  2nd  pers.  is  rja-Te,  but  side  by  side  with  this 
form  we  find  rj-T€,  probably  on  the  analogy  of  rj-ixev. 

rjcT-av  maintains  the  intervocalic  o-,  after  the  example  of 
TJ(T-T€,  and  has  the  long  stem  of  the  singular.  A  Boeotian 
form,  irap-elaVy  represents  the  regular  riav. 

Conjunctive  eo)  (  =  €(ra>),  Att.  o),  cf.  Lat.  ero. 

Optative  (t-qv  (  =  ia-Lr]-i'),  Old  Lat.  siem,  Sk.  s7/am.  As  in 
the  i)lural  of  the  indicative,  (ircek  has  the  €  of  the  strong 
stem. 

The  stem  appropriate  to  the   2nd  sing,  imperative  is  the 
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weak  stem,  as  tan  be  seen  from  the  Sanskrit  e-mi  (eljut), 
imperat.  i-Jd  (lOl).  The  short  stem  appears  in  Greek  e-crra-^t, 
T€-T\d-6L,  oixvvOl  It  is  true,  however,  that  tXtj-Ol,  kKv-Ol, 
^rj-Oi,  are  exceptions.  The  termination  -6l  points  back  to  an 
original  -d/ii. 

From  the  \/e9,  then,  the  Indo-European  imperative  would 
be  s-d/ii,  which  is  actually  to  be  found  in  the  Zend  z-d/d. 
In  Greek,  a-Ob  would  be  the  proper  equivalent,  but  instead 
of  this  we  have  to-^t.  Initial  crO-  in  Greek  only  appears  in 
the  •group  aOivo),  (rdivo9,  etc.  However,  if  I.-E.  s-d/ii  was 
pronounced  z-d/ii,  and  the  o-  of  (t9l  in  Greek  was  pronounced 
as  the  medial  or  sonant  spirant,  then  tV-  may  be  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  sonant  spirant  for  which  the  Greek 
alphabet  had  no  distinctive  chaiacter.  There  is  no  good 
ground  for  assuming  a  change  of  e  into  i  in  Greek,  although 
there  are  such  scattered  instances  as  lttttos  beside  eqtms. 

An  instance  of  t  as  a  prothetic  vowel  may  be  seen  in  i-ktis 
beside  ktIs  (Hesych.)  and  Epic  KTihi-r]  (K.  '^^s)- 

(pTju'i.  In  c})r}}iL  the  strong  stem  was  cpd,  the  weak  (pa. 

OsthofF,  Z.  Gr.  d.  P.  (p.  353)  makes  an  attempt  to  connect  cprjfxi  with  tlie  root 
of  (paivoj,  and  gets  the  meaning  '  say'  out  of  '  I  declare  myself.'  Just  as  beside 
Sanskrit  hhami  stands  bha-nd-mi,  so  beside  <pr]ixi  there  was  originally  a  (pavdfxi 
which  afterwards  passed  to  (paivoj  as  Sdfxvqfxi  to  bafivaw. 

The  only  support  in  Greek  of  such  a  supposition  is  the  ire-cprj-aeTai  of  P.  155. 

The  weak  stem  appears  in  (pdixiv,  (pari,  and  in  the  imperf. 
e(PafjL€V,  i(pdT€,  €<pa(Tav. 

iin'i.  rjfjiL  (Arist.  Han.  ^y  ;    ]Vub.  1145).     Wh  Sapph.  Fr.  97,  but 

also  YjTL  in  Alcman.     The  preterite  ■^v  occurs  in  the  phrase 

-^v  6*  lyco,  and  the  3rd  sing.  ^  in  the  phrase  -q  6'  o?.     The 

verb    may    be    compared    with    Sanskrit   perfect   d/ia,    I.-E. 

\/egh,     r\  is  perhaps  for  tJk-t,  cf.  ava  for  avaKT  (p.  200). 

This  3rd  sing.  r\  is  the   most  frequent  and  oldest  form  of 
the  word,  and  ?7/xt,  770-1,  yirl  are  post- Homeric. 

tparai.  (parai. — The  root  of  this  word  appears   to  be  rem.      The 
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Greek  c  is  therefore  prothetic.  There  is  a  by-form  epao/xat, 
and  in  Homer  we  find  ripdcraTo,  rjpdcra-aTo,  and  kpdaa-Oe,  just  as 
beside  dyaixai  Homer  has  dydaaO^.  Attic  writers  in  prose 
have  only  ipdoi. 

The  Sk.  Vram  means  'to  enjoy  oneself '  only  in  the  middle, 
e.  g.  Sk.  rmnate.  This  sense  may  come  in  I.  6^  oy  ttoX^ixov 
€paTai.     To  this  root  w^e  can  refer  the  adv.  ripepia. 

In  Homeric  ip-os  we  do  not  find  the  full  root,  but  we  may 
compare  tor-os*,  tor-tor,  from  the  root  of  ta-Trj-jjn,  for  a  similar 
mutilation  of  the  root  in  the  derived  word.  With  epcoy  beside 
€pd(o  we  may  compare  yikoos  and  yeXaco. 

In   Kei-ixaL  we  have  the  strong  stem  throughout.     So  in  KHixai, 
Sanskrit  the  Vcl  has  the  gnna  strengthening  throughout,  e.  g. 
gdi/e,  cay  ana. 

rifxai  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  {Z.  G.  d.  P.  171  ff".);  2nd  ^/xa<. 
sing,    ^o-at,  3rd    7^o-rat,     Sk.  ds-te.      Plur.  TJfxeOa,  rjcrOe,  rjarai 
but  in  the  MSS.  e  tar  at. 

KdO-7]-Tai  and  rivrai  are  forms  upon  the  model  of  ^juat,  rJix^Oa, 
where  the  a  has  disappeared  regularly.  In  Homer  and  Hero- 
dotus we  find  carat  for  the  3rd  pL,  I.-E.  es-ntai. 

The  participle  ijixevos  has  not  got  the  perfect  accentuation. 

To  the  first  class  of  verbs  whose  verbal  stem  is  identical  with  (arrju. 
the  strong  aorist  stem,  belongs  the  aor.  ^anqv,  Sk.  dsthmi. 

In  TCdrjfjLLy  hidoiiixL,  trjfjiL,  we  find  a  weak  aor.  in  -Ka.  But  in 
ta-TTjpLL  we  have  no  aor.  in  -Ka  of  the  form  "^€o-rd/ca,  because 
of  the  resemblance  such  a  form  would  have  borne  to  the 
perfect.  In  the  same  way  we  have  ejSrjv  and  not  ^ifSuKa,  €(f)vv 
and  not  ^l(\)VKa^  ibvv  and  not  ^ihvKa. 

In  the  inflexion  of  ea-T-qv  the  long  stem  remains  in  the 
phiral.  The  ist  pi.  <E(TTr]p.€v  is  a  new  formation  for  ea-TdfjLev,  as 
can  bo  seen  by  a  compari.son  with  the  weak  stems  of  tbofxev, 
tO€p.€v,  ilfiev.  In  iftr]v  we  find  stem  variation  in  the  llouioii(! 
dual  fidrrjv  and  the  plural  viiepftda-av,  side  by  side  with  the 
long  ftrjTrjv. 
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The  stems  $€-  (in  e-Oe-ix^v,  e-de-To,  Sk.  ddhi-td) — k-  (in  etjotez; 
from  eo-6/xer)  and  ho-  (in  ^bo-ixev,  ibo-ro,  Sk.  ddi-ta),  are  in  reality 
for  ^a-,  a-,  6a-,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Ablaut  (p.  236). 
The  formation  of  the  aors.  in  -Ka  will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
head  of  the  perfects  in  -Ka. 

ecpOTjv.  In  ^(f)97]-v  VcjiOd,  the  long  vowel  is  persistent  throughout 

the  indicative,  except  in  the  3rd  pi.  (f)9dv  (A.  51),  which  is  like 
e/3ay,  €(TTav.  Still  in  the  midd.  we  have  (pddixevos  (N.  387). 
Attic  keeps  the  long  vowel  throughout  the  indie,  active,  e.  g. 
i4>9r]-IJi€v,  €(j)dr]-(Tav,  while  the  short  vowel  appears  in  the  Attic 
sigmatic  aorist  ^(pdaaa. 

Vkt€v.  The  root  kt€v,  Sk.  han,  occurs  in  the  weak  form  in  eKraixev 

(^KTnfji^v),  a7[-€KTa-To,  Sk.  dksata.  The  3rd  sing,  e/cra,  ankKra 
is  a  new  formation,  with  the  weak  stem  of  the  plural,  for 
Ikt^v(t).  In  the  3rd  pi.  we  have  iKrav,  and  in  the  subj. 
kt4(oijl€v,  which  follow  the  analogy  of  roots  in  d,  cf.  eorav 
and  (TTeoojjLev.  From  the  Sanskrit  we  see  that  the  ending  of 
the  3rd  pi.  is  -av.  This  added  to  the  weak  stem  of  €KT€va 
would  give  iKTvav,  but  this  form  has  been  assimilated  to  ta-rav, 
and  so  we  have  ^ktclv. 

Like  the  3rd  sing.  eKTci  we  have  the  Homeric  ovtcl,  just  as 
ovTCLiJL^vai,  ovTOiixevos  resemble  Kra/xez^at  and  KTaixevos. 

ex^a  etc.  The  aorists  ^yjeva,  ^^ea,  ^cror^va,  eiTra,  rjv^LKa  (Att.  '^veyKa), 

are  inflected  like  the  tr-aorist.  In  the  plural  we  ought  to  find 
the  weak  stem,  viz.  €xv-ijl€v,  but  instead  of  this  we  have  the 
stem  of  the  singular.  The  weak  stem  appears  in  the  Homeric 
o"VTo,  xvTo,  and  in  x^M^^os  (Aesch.  ClioepJi.  401,  etc.).  A  3rd 
pi.  Ix^-av  is  found  in  Homer  (2.  347  ;  12.  799).  The  tense  as 
originally  inflected  ran  ex^^j  ^X^^^j  ^X^^(^))  ^X^M^^  •  conipare  the 
Sanskrit  dqravam,  dcros,  dcrdt,  etc.  (cf.  Monro,  H.  G.  App.  A.  5). 
In  these  aorists,  as  well  as  in  the  perfect,  the  sigmatic 
aorist,  the  aorists  in  -Ka,  the  pluperfect  in  -ea,  and  the  imper- 
fect ^a,  T]'ia  or  77a,  the  a  is  not  an  original  part,  of  the  tense- 
stem,  but  belongs  to  the  ending  of  the  ist  pers.  sing.     From 
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this  it  has  been  extended  throughout  the  tense,  and  we  find 
it  in  all  persons  as  a  connecting  vowel  between  the  stem  and 
the  termination.  Originally  these  tenses  were  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  other  non- thematic  tenses :  the  ending  was 
added  directly  to  the  stem.  The  process  of  the  extension  of  a 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  ea?,  €aT€  (for  ^a-da,  rJTe)  of  Herodo- 
tus, where  ea-  is  treated  as  the  stem.  The  a  of  the  first  pers. 
sing,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  -v  (originally  -m)  of  i(t)r]-v, 
ey3?7-r,  e<^v-v,  etc. 

€^'r]v,  Sk.  dgdm  ;  e(l)vv,  Sk.  dhhuv-am.     The  m  of  the  ending  i^n^- 
in  Sanskrit  becomes  -am  when  it  follows  the  semivowels  i  or 
u  (which  are  then  represented  by  y  and  v)  or  after  a  consonant. 
In  Greek  under  such  conditions  m  becomes  a. 

The  aor.  ^ttttjv,  Dor.  ^Trrdv,  and  TTpoa-iiTTa  (Aesch.  Fr.  S55))  e7rr7/v. 
shows   no    mark   of  stem  variation   in   the    indicative.       It 
is  usually  put  under  a  pres.   tirr-qfjiL,  but  the  root  is  Trer   of 
iriTOfxai,  particip.  tttcls. 

€(j)vv  shows  the  weak  (pv  of  Ablaut  III  throughout :  icpvv^  ecpw. 
€(f)v-ix€v.     So  in  Sanskrit  in   the  same  way  we  find  dbhuvam 
in  the  singular,  as  well  as  dbhuvan  in  the  plural. 

(/3)    A  verbal  stem  consisting   of  the  root  +  ^,  the  inde-  (/S)  Verb 
terminate  vowel,  is  to  be  found  in  Kpe/xa-juat  and  ovo-jxat,  unless  gchtva 
we  are  rather  to  regard  the  root  as  disyllabic  and  ending  in 

Kp€fJid-. 

The  verb  e/xew  is  probably  a  later  formation  for  the  more 
original  *f  e/xe-)ui,  Sk.  vdmi-mi^  just  as  beside  the  older  aya\xai 
we  find  ayaoiiat,  and  beside  tlOtjijll  rt^eco,  and  kindred  forms. 

Ilesychius  has  KebaraL'  (rK^havvvrai,  This  KebdofjiaL,  just  like 
the  present  K€pdaj,  beside  K^pa-fxai,  K€p6,vvvp.L,  has  left  the  -{jll 
inflexion  and  followed  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  -co. 

Other  instances  of  this  transference  from  the  -fXL  to  the  -w 
conjugation  may  be  seen  in — 

ipdofiai   :   €pap.aL. 

h€LKVVOJ     :     beCKVVfXL. 
10),    tOl/Xt,    l(i>V    :     €?/X6. 
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€pv(t)   :  ipvcrdai. 
Ofjivvovcn  :  oixvvdcri. 
Kipva  :   KLpvr]iJLi. 


(7)  Long 
stem 
without 
Ablaut. 


Aorists  in 

-TjV. 


(y)  We  have  a  verbal  stem  in  a  long  vowel  without 
stem  variation  in  a-qpa  for  aF'qfxL,  aFr](TL,  aFrjro — eyvoiv, 
eyvoi-fjiev. 

The  shortening"  of  the  vowel  in  aeto-t,  Doric  aevri,  in 
yv6vT-€s,  yvoL-qv,  etc.  is  a  change  peculiar  to  Greek  (p.  183). 

Other  instances  of  long  stems  without  variation  are  CrjOt^ 
^'ft^j  XPV^^^}  (f^M)^A.77ro,  TrXrJTo,  the  Homeric  KaTa-irrri-T-qv 
(0.  136),  perfect  part.  Tre-nr/^wres,  and  with  the  secondary 
weak  deg'ree  of  the  root,  ippvrjv,  ^ixdvrjv,  kdXoiv. 

Under  the  first  class  of  verbs  we  must  consider  certain 
aorist  formations,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  stem  belong 
to  this  head. 

The  strong  aor.  pass,  in  -rjv  is  formed  by  affixing  --q  to  the 
short  form  of  the  verb  stem.  As  we  find  nothing  resembling 
these  formations  in  other  European  languages,  we  are  driven 
to  suppose  that  they  are  formations  by  analogy  within  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  language  (App.  p.  488). 

Brugmann  (31.  U.  i.  71)  regards  the  aorists  pass,  in  -rjv  as 
new  formations  in  Greek  framed  upon  the  model  of  active 
preterites  such  as  e(3kr}v  (Epic.  ^vpLJSkriTqv  (j).  15)  and  eajS-qv. 
Thus  the  paradigm  icfyavrj-piev,  (paveirjv,  (pavrjvai,  Ravels,  answers 
to  that  of  €(tP7]-ijl€v,  (Tl3€Lriv,  afSrjvai,  o-/3et9.  The  stem  in  most 
cases  shows  the  weak  form,  e.  g.  eAtTrr^z/,  kppvr]v.  The  r]  vowel  is 
not  limited  to  the  aorist  but  appears  in  the  future,  e.g.  puTJo-o/xat, 
(fyavrjcroixat. 

The  personal  endings  of  the  aorists  in  -r]v  are  active,  but 
their  meaning  is  intransitive  or  else  passive.  Thus  the  intran- 
sitive meaning  is  to  be  found  in  pvijvai,  a-aTTTJvai,  TaKrjvatj 
IxavrjvaL  The  passive  meaning  according  to  Monro  (H.  G. 
§44)  was  an  adaptation  of  the  intransitive  meaning;  e.g. 
iKOTTr]  v'n  avrov  is  no  more  passive  than  aTToOave'iv  vi:  avrov. 
The  change  of  meaning  may  be  illustrated  from  the  perfect. 
Thus  the   Homeric  €(l)6opa,  rirpocfia  are  intransitive,  but  in 
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Attic  transitive  (Sopli.  ^/.  ^o6y,  the  Homeric  reriTjws,  k^ko- 
ri](a9,  which  are  active  in  form,  are  almost  passive  in  meaning". 
What  for  instance  is  the  distinction  of  meaning  between 
TeTL-qoTL  OviJL^  and  Terimxivos  r\Top  ?  So  too  we  may  instance 
ia^riv  (  =  was  quenched)  and  the  use  in  Attic  of  the  actives 
iKiriiTTa)  and  irday^^oi  as  passives,  also  of  yiyvoixai  as  the  pass,  of 
-TToteo),  and  Keljiai  as  perf.  pass,  of  tlOtjixl 

Answering"  to  the  aorists  in  -r]v  we  have  certain  other 
aorists  differing*  from  them  only  in  the  character  of  the 
vowel  of  the  suffix. 

Thus  like  aor.  €(f)dvr}v  fat.  ^avria-oiiai  we  have  ifitcov  fut. 
^LUKTOiiaL — kdXoov  fut.  aXddcrofJLaL — eyrjpdv  fut.  yr]pd(TOfxaL,  aor. 
€yripdaav  (Aesch.  Snppl.  894) — eTre-TrAfos,  part.  eTTt-TrAco?  (Z.  29 1 ). 

With  these  we  can  rank  the  €bpdv  of  the  comedians,  and 
trkdv  (erX-qv). 

We  can  explain  ijBiodv,  iyqpdv  by  assuming*  old  presents  in  -oca 
and  -ao),  but  cannot  assume  a  pres.  in  -ew  for  all  the  aorists  in  -rjv. 
Similarly  -q  appears  in  the  futures  /3ovA?io-o/jtat,  pLaOrjo-ofxaL, 
dAe^rjo-o)  without  there  being*  any  corresponding*  present  in 
-eo).  We  must  rather  suppose  that  there  were  a  few  forms 
such  as  €o-/3r/i;,  I^Arjr,  upon  which  model  other  formations 
were  afterwards  made. 

In  Homer  the  ending*  of  the  3rd  pi.  is  -€v  for  -r^vr,  as  well  as 
Attic  -r](Tav  (cf.  p.  183). 

-rjv  appears  on  inscriptions  as  the  3rd  pi.  ending,  but  the  fxi6.v6r]v  of  A.  146 
is  best  explained  as  a  dual. 

Of  aorists  in  -rjv  found  only  in  Homer  we  have  the  following- 
forms,  (dXr],  kryidy-qv,  T€p(Trip.€vaLy  TdpTTrjpiev,  dva^poyjiv,  bLaTpv(f)€v. 

Homeric  and  Attic  arc  kdyqv,  eirdytiVf  eppdyriv,  i(f)dvr]v, 
€\dpr]v,  lirXriyqv^  ippvqv,  and  others. 

Attic,  alone  are  among*  others  €ypd(f)i]v,  ipiuvqv,  iacjydyrjVy 
irdK-qv,  €Td(f)r]V,  etc. 

The  aorist  in  -Orjv  is  a  formation  modelled  upon  that  of  the  Aorists  in 
aorist    in   -771;.     As  from    ypd(})(i}    we    have    iypd(f)r]v,  so  from  "  ^^' 
^^ayJOu),  i(T\iOr]v.     To  explain  the  0  we  must  turn  to  the  nu- 
merous presents  in  -Ou)  (cf.  Curt.  Vcrh.  p.  500),  such  as  ftpiOii), 
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6.\6o\xai^  yrjOeoi,  etc.  The  formation  was  afterwards  extended 
by  analog'y,  and  from  Homer  onwards  became  very  common. 
Thus  even  in  Homer  the  proportion  of  aorists  in  -6r]v  to 
aorists  in  --qv  is  that  of  six  to  one. 

In  some  instances  the  two  forms  stand  side  by  side,  e.g. : — 
bdix€v  :  hixiiOivra. 
jjLLyrjvat  :  ixiyOriixevai,  and  some  others. 

The  aor.  in  -Oiqv  usually  has  the  present  stem  in  Attic,  but 
the  weak  form  of  the  root  is  to  be  found  in  Epic  TpacpOrivat, 
TCLpcfyOev;  raOr],  etc.  In  Homer  beside  €Kki6r]  we  find  also 
€K\iv6r],  beside  hUKpiOev,  KpivOivres  :  in  later  Greek  the  forms 
with  the  nasal  dropped  out  of  use.  Similarly  in  the  €XdiJL(j)6r}v 
of  Herodotus  (Attic  eXr/c^^ryz^),  the  nasal  of  the  present  stem  has 
intruded. 
-aer]v.  The  ending  -ad-qv  properly  belongs  to  s  and  dental  stems,  but 

has  been  extended  to  other  verbs  as  well.  This  phenomenon 
must  be  considered  along  with  the  perfect  pass,  (cf  Rutherford, 
N. P.  p.  99).  The  general  rule  is  that  'if  the  aorist  passive  has 
not  the  sigma  the  perfect  also  is  without  it.'  It  was  a  feature 
of  late  Greek  to  introduce  sigma  improperly,  as  for  instance 
in  the  late  forms  irapajSelBac-pLivos,  i^daO-qv  for  (Be/Sajxivoi  and 
il3ddr]v. 

Redupli-         II.  We  can  now  pass  on  to  the  second  class  of  verbs,  which 
class  have  a  reduplicated  verbal  stem.     The  vowel  of  the  redupli- 

cation is  t.  This  is  the  third  class  of  the  Sanskrit  gram- 
marians : — 

ta-T7]/xt  Sanskrit  ti-sf^dmi         Latin  si-sto. 

TTifiTTX-qa-L  ;pipart\. 

(3  i  fids  ylgdti. 

t^€t  sldaii  sidit. 

pibati  hibit. 

Sanskrit  disagrees  with  Greek  in  having  a  as  the  vowel  of 
reduplication  in — 

bihoipLL  ddddmi. 

Tidqfjii  dddhdmi. 

A  reduplicated  stem  is  shown  in  the  Homeric  hihy]  beside  him. 
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Greek  shows  the  t  vowel  of  the  reduplication  further  in  jut- 

(  VFax),  lAAco  (  =  FiFko)   VF^K). 

An  exception  in  Greek  appears  in  iyeipa),  Sanskrit  jd(jfarmi. 

We  find  stem  variation  in —  (a)  With 

t(TTd-fXL   tcrra-iJiev  XdTa-rai,  ri6r\ixi  rt^ejuter,   6t8a)/xt   hihofxev.        variation 

Corresponding-  to  Sanskrit  darj/i-mds,  dad-mds,  we  should 
rather  expect  nd-jxiv,  hib-iiiv.  rt^e/xer,  bibojj.^v  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  forms  €d€fx€v,  eSo/xcz;. 

In  the  same  way  with  t7]jut,  te/xer,  the  short  e  of  the  plural 
is  not  original. 

In  Homer  we  have  Trjfxi,  '  send,'  iffxai,  '  desire.'  We  have  the  passive  of 
Xrjp.if  'to  send,   in  A.  77  amvOrjpfs  livrai  and  x-  304- 

i€fiai,  meaning  *  desire,'  has  the  i  always  long,  e.  g.  in  o'lKaSe  Tefiivcov,  where 
it  also  shows  traces  of  an  initial  consonant  now  lost.  The  two  verbs  are 
probably  from  diflferent  roots,  it]ij.i  '^  se^  but  icftat  V  ^■^• 

The  third  plural  answering  to  Sanskrit  dddli-ati^  ddd-ati 
should  be  TiO-dTi^  hih-dn.  In  Doric  the  forms  are  riO^vTiy 
hioovTL  with  the  same  short  vowels  as  Tidefxev,  btboixev. 

On  the  model  of  dyvv-da-i  are  the  Attic  TtOe-aa-i,  bibo-ao-L 
and  icrra-acrt,  to-racrt.  The  Ionic  TLdelcn,  btbovcn  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  Doric  tlO^vtl,  bCbovTL.  The  properispomenon 
accent  is  irregular. 

The  conjugation  of  rt^rz/xt  and  otScofxc  has  been  influenced 
by  the  analogy  of  the  contracted  verbs.  Thus  beside  btbova-t^ 
as  though  from  *6i6a>,  we  have  ibCbovv,  ibibovs,  ibibov  in  the 
imperf.  and  blbov  in  the  imperative  ;  beside  rt^eto-t  are  rt^ety, 
€r(^€is,  irCdeL  and  imperat.  tlO^l  as  if  from  tlOq).  These  are 
the  Attic  forms  (Ruth.  N.  P.  p.  316).  Porson  on  Etir,  Or. 
141  condemned  fui/tety,  rivets  of  the  present  indicative  on  the 
ground  that  if  these  forms  were  correct  we  ought  nho  to  have 
tlOu),  TLdfl,  TLOovjxfv,  ctc.  But  thls  vcrb  affords  an  instance  of 
partial  and  incomplete  analogy  ;  it  has  not  been  wholly  assimi- 
lated to  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  in  -eco,  but  only  in- 
fluenced in  a  few  of  its  forms.  In  the  same  way  with 
bibuiixL  and  the  verbs  in  -ooj.    Cf.  also  Cobet,  Misc.  Crlt.  p.  282. 
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Other  instances  of  points  of  contact  between  the  verbs  in 
-jLtt  and  the  contracted  verbs  may  be  seen  in  the  imperfect 
ibajjiva,  €KLpva,  TTLTva,  klx^ls  :  in  the  present  indicat.  avL€ls, 
lie6L€Ls,  ixeOiei,  riOd  (the  MSS.  have  usually  avUis,  etc.),  5t6otj  : 
in  the  partic.  ^i^QiVTa  and  in  the  fern.  ^i^Sxra  (cf.  Monro,  H,  G. 
§i8). 

(/3)  With-       (/3)  Reduplicated  verbs  which  show  no  stem  variation  :  — 
variation.        Stfr/juat,  di^rj/xeroj  (apt-frjAos,  fT;-rea)),  and  also  in  Theocritus 
and  late  poets,  hiCofiai,  which  has  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
thematic  conjugation. 

Kiyjiyii,  Ki-yj]-Tr]v,  Ki-\r\-ii€vos.  In  klx^ls  and  KLxeir)  the 
vowel  has  been  shortened  according  to  rule. 

TTtjUTTpTy/oit  is  a  present  unknown  to  Homer  who  has  (I.  585) 
€V€7rprjdov.  We  have  efxinTTpacn  (Thuc.  3.  74)5  TnixTrpaai  (Eur. 
Troad.  ^^99).     The  verb  stands  parallel  to  TTLpLTrk-qiJii. 

7TL(f)pr]iJii  is  only  found  in  Aristotle's  io-incfypdvai,  but  common 
in  Attic  are  eK-cjypes,  e7r-et(r-(^pa),  hia-(f)pT}--(Tovcn.  These  point 
to  a  variation  of  the  stem  and  therefore  the  verb  should 
rather  rank  in  the  same  class  as  TiO-qpn^  etc.  The  V(ppr]  is 
connected  with  Vcfyep  of  (f)€poi.  With  irL-cfyp-q-fjn  we  may  com- 
pare Sanskrit  bi-b/mr-mi  (cf.  p.  100). 

TTLpLTrX-qixi  is  from  Homer  onw^ards  parallel  to  ttXtJ^co. 

We  find  TTkdOovo-L  in  Aesch.  (C/wep/i.  589),  but  the  e  appears 
to  be  original;  cf.  irXrjOos,  plenus,  etc.  A  variation  of  the 
stem  appears  in  TTLixTrXa-fjLev,  Sanskrit  pipr-,  where  Greek  \a- 
answers  to  Sanskrit  r,  (cf.  p.  100).  But  the  ist  pers.  sing, 
answering  to  TrtjutTrAa-;  Sanskrit  pipr,  should  be  7rt(/x)7reA/xt, 
Sanskrit  _p{parmi.  Instead  of  this  7rt(/x)7reAjutt,  we  have  Trtjut- 
TrAry-jixt  as  in  ^ukri-ix-qv,  which  we  are  justified  in  ranking  under 
the  head  of  reduplicated  stems  without  stem  variation.  The 
nasal  has  dropped  out  in  the  Homeric  cjUTrtVAr^^t  (<^.  311); 
cf.  iixTTLTrpaorL  (Thuc.  3.  74  above). 

The  Epic  forms  riOrnxevos,  TiOrjpL^vaL  as  well  as  biboiOt  (y. 
380)  are  new  formations  ranking  under  this  head. 

Third  UJ,  The  third  class  of  verbs  consists  of  those  whose  verb- 

Class. 
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stem  is  made  up  of  the  weak  root  +  vv.     This  is  the  Sanskrit 
fifth  class  : — 

ay-vu-fJiL  ay-vv-[x€v, 

corresponding  to  Sanskrit  -no-,  -mi-,  e.g»\/«s«^,  (to  press  out) : — 
sii-no-mi  m-mi-mas. 

A  comparison  of  Sanskrit  -no-  and  Greek  -vv-  of  the  strong* 
form  points  to  original  Indo-European  -neu.  This  should  in 
Greek  be  represented  by  -v^v-  and  so  originally  we  should 
have  -v€v-ixL,  conj.  -veFco,  impf  -veFa  (  =  v€F9n). 

In  this  way  we  may  explain  Kivvrai  beside  Kivica  for  KLviFoi 
(De  Sauss.,  p.  187).  Answering  to  Sanskrit  dcinavam,  we 
should  have  in  Greek  iKLveFa,  but  through  the  analogy  of  the 
thematic  conjugation,  we  have  €KiV€Fov  =  €KLi'ovv. 

The  3rd  pi.  ayvv-dcL  is  for  Fay-vv-avn,  cf.  Sanskrit  ga^-mi- 
vdnti.  The  vv  in  Greek  has  remained  and  has  not  passed  into 
the  consonantal  vF,  in  which  case  ayvv-avri  would  have 
become  ayvFavn  =  ayvavn  =  ayvdcn.  The  Ionic  ayvvcn  is  a  new 
formation  which  for  form  as  well  as  accent  may  be  compared 
with  rt^etcrt.  ayvvvrai  is  likewise  a  new  formation  in  place  of 
Fay-vv-araL,  cf.  Sanskiit  dp-nnv-dte. 

Other  instances  of  the  weak  root  with  suffix  -vv-  appear 
in  rX-vvix^vai  (Em*.  Or.  323),  fu-vv-Oo)  (with  an  additional 
suffix),  TCL-vv-raL,  Sanskrit  ta-nu-fe,  cf.  with  strong  stem  retz^co 
(rev-Ldi). 

b€LK-vvfiL,  (€vy-vvfjiL,  TT-qy-vvixL  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as 
they  show  the  strong  form  of  the  root.  These  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  original  formations.  Some  of  the  presents  of  this 
class,  e.  g.  (evyvvixL,  oAAv/xt  (for  6k-vv-}XL),  ojjlvvixl,  beiKvvfjLL  are 
common  to  all  periods  of  Greek,  but  the  class  is  mainly 
Homeric  and  poetic,  e.  g.  opwOt,  baCvv,  ayvvTov,  aropyvaa, 
aiToiJLopyvv,  klpyvv,  prjyvvcn,  yavvrai,  ravvrai,  yvvro,  kCvvvto,  etc. 

The  forms  in  -avvvpLt,  -(:vvv\xl  are  post-Homeric,  e.g.  Kopiv- 
vvfjiL,  (TTop(vvv\j.i,  Kipavvvju,  eic. 

Upon  the  nuxlel  of"  (ojvvvpLL  (for  (oi(T-vvpLL,  cf.  {(orr-rrj/j),  ap.(()L- 
(vvvfML  (for  F€(T-vvixL,  cf.  €(T-6ri'i)  we  have  the  new  formations 
puivvv\xi,  (TTp(LvvvixL,  (ivvvfXL,  Kopivvvfxi,  TTfrarw/Lit.  In  the  Les- 
bian dialect,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  184),  double  vv  is 

Dd 
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frequently  the  result  of  the  assimilation  of  /x,  v  and  a,  e.  g. 
ixrjvvos  for  \x7]v-(tos. 

In  the  other  dialects  the  double  consonant  was  simplified 
and  a  preceding  short  vowel  was  lengthened  by  compensation 
(cf.p.  185). 

Other  instances  are  to  be  found  in  dAyetros,  stem  dAyeo--  : 
('ivvfjiL  vFes,  cf.  €(r-6i^s,  and  C^vrj  vC^s,  cf.  C^cr-T-qp. 

If  these  forms  are  regular,  why  do  we  find  ((ovvvixl,  Kopivvvixt, 
etc.,  where  the  double  vv  apparently  points  to  original  av?  In 
Homer  such  forms  might  be  explained  as  Aeolic,  for  we  there 
find,  beside  the  Ionic  (paetvos,  the  Aeolic  apyevvos  and  ep€- 
Pevvos.  and  so  in  the  same  way  ^vvvfjn  can  be  regarded  as  an 
Aeolic  form  existing  beside  the  regular  Ionic  Karadwaav  {^. 
135,  according  to  the  reading  of  Aristarchus). 

Such  an  explanation  will  not  hold  for  Attic  and  Ionic  prose, 
as  we  do  not  expect  to  find  Aeolisms  there  as  in  Homer.  In 
Herodotus  we  find  ajSevvvfjn  and  Ccovvvpn,  but  none  of  the  four- 
syllabled  presents  in  -avvvjxi^  -cvvvixl. 

De  Saussure  has  explained  the  doubling  of  v  as  purely 
rhythmical.  Thus  a-Kehd-vh-ixkv  was  altered  to  (jK^havwiiev  to 
avoid  four  successive  short  syllables.  But  where  else  shall  we 
find  instances  of  such  a  rhythmical  doubling  of  consonants  in 
Greek  ?  Besides  this,  such  an  explanation  only  touches  forms 
like  Kopevvvfjii,  (TTopivvvixi,  which  are  late,  and  neglects  the 
early  ((avvvpLL  and  o-^ivvvixi. 

Brugmann's  explanation  [K.  Z.  xxvii.  589)  is  better.  The 
regular  forms  were  e'ivvpn  and  cTJieivvixi,  for  which  last  we  can 
compare  the  gloss  of  Hesychius,  (etwiJiev'  (rfSivvviiev.  But  on 
the  analogy  of  forms  where  the  or  of  the  root  regularly  re- 
mained, e.  g.  eV-cro),  ^cr-aai,  ecr-rat,  o-^icr-crai,  iajSecr-Orjv,  aafiea- 
Tos,  ^(£)(j'Tr\p,  the  forms  etvvpiL,  a-jSeLvvpLi,  ^iovvpn  became  ea-vvpa, 
(rl3t(r-vvpLiy  ((i>o--vvpLL.  So  with  o-ju.  Beside  ^lp.ai,  elpL^vos,  where 
the  (T  has  according  to  rule  disappeared,  we  find  rjpL(f)Ua-pLaL, 
ripi.<f)L€cr-pL€ios,  e.<j'^€(T-ixai^  eC<^a--/xat,  i(T-pL&,  where  the  cr  has 
again  come  in  before  the  nasal  on  the  analogy  of  other 
forms  where  it  is  regular,  as  e.  g.  in  rjp.(f) Lea-Tat  and  ecrre. 
But   while  this  revived  cr/x  remained  unaltered,  the  revived 
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crv  was  assimilated  to  vv^  and  so  we  have  evvvfjn,  (rjBivvvfjLL, 

Upon  the  model  of  ((ovvvixt  were  formed  the  later  piovvvfjn 
and  (TTpatvvviJiL.     Upon  the  model  of  evvvfxi,  aixcfyLivvvixL,  and 
ar(3evvviJiL  were  formed  the  later  Kopivvv\xi,  ii^Tavvvp.i. 
Thus  riix(f)U(ra  (cr.  361)  r]fx(f)UcriJLaL  (Attic). 

iKop^aa  (Post- Homeric  and  poet.)  K^Kop^aixai  (late  Attic). 
iiriraaa  (e.  269,  etc.)  7re7reVaa-/xat(Hdt.l.62), 

TTe-Trrajuai     (Ep.     and 
Attic). 
The  similarity  of  the  tenses  and  the  fact  that  aix<pUvvv\ii  was 
regarded  as  a  simple  verb,   as  is  proved  by  the  augment  of 
rjiJi(f)U(ra,  led  to  the  analogous  formation  of  the  pres.  tenses 

KOpivVVp.L,  TTeTaVVVjlL. 

The  fourth  class  of  verbs  consists  of  those  which  add  on  vd,  Fourth 
vd  to  the  root.     They  are  nearly  all  confined  to  Homer,  and     ^^' 
are  non-thematic,  e.  g.  bapL-vrj-fjii,   Kip-vr],  Trep-vds,  (TKih-va-TaL, 
Tiik-va-Tai,  fjidp-va-Tai.    This  is  the  Sanskrit  ninth  class. 

In  the  case  of  Ktp-,  crKib-,  ttiA-  we  must  note  the  substitu- 
tion of  L  for  e  (p.  75). 

Variation  of  the  quantity  of  the  suffix  is  found  in  — 
hdpL-vd-p.L  bdpi-vd-iJL€V. 

Compare  Sk.    cr-7id-mi  cr-nl-rnds. 

Here  we  have  an  unexplained  relation  between  Greek  vd. 
and  Sanskrit  w^. 

A  weak  degree  of  the  root  is  to  be  found  in  \k6ip-vd-\ka\.  and 
bv-va-p.aL.  The  lengthening  of  tlie  bv-  in  Homeric  bvvdpievos 
(a.  276)  and  Avvaixivr],  one  of  the  Nereids  (2.  43)  is  purely 
metrical. 

Beside  T7ipvTip.L,  i:(pvap.ai  we  may  sot  TiopvaixeV  ircokelv  in 
Hesychius,  where  nopvdp.^v  is  Aeolic  for  Trapvafxev  {  =  7Trv-), 
cf.  ^Sanalini  jjr-7id-mi. 

Verbs  in  -vafxL  pass  over  to  the  conjugation  in  -vao),  just  as 
verbs  in  -i^u/xt  to  the  conjugation  in  -wen — 'nLTvi][XL,  e.  g.  passes 

to  TTLTVaa). 

We  come  now  to  the  second  main  division  of  Creek  verbs.  Thomiitic 
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tbe  Thematic  conjugation,  answering*  to  those  Sanskrit  verbs 
which  form  the  present  stem  by  the  addition  of  a  to  the  root, 
and  which  do  not  shift  the  accent  to  the  ending*.  In  Sanskrit 
this  thematic  vowel  is  throughout  a,  in  Greek  it  takes  the 
character  of  e  and  o,  a  variation  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
original. 

The  terminations  of  these  verbs  in  Sanskrit  are  the  same  as 
those  of  non-thematic  verbs. 

Thus  (fyip-o)  Sanskrit  hJidr-d-mi. 

(f>€p-o-iJi€v    Sanskrit  bhdr-d-mas. 

Thematic  In  the  present  participle  midd.  Greek  generally  haa  -o-jx^vos,  but  in  certain 
vowel  in^  dialectic  forms  we  find  indications  of  -e-fi€vos.  Thus  Delph.,Locr.  KaXdfi^vos, 
pres.partic.  ^rcad.   dSiK-fjfKvos,   Pamphyl.    PaiXrjixevos,    Elean    KaSaXijficvos.      With  these 

forms  we  may  compare  the  endings  of  the  infinitive  in  -e-fxevai,  -e-fxcv,  viz. 

dpx-^l^fvai,   ^€p-ifi€v,  XT]y-€ fxevai,   and   such   participial  forms    as  Pi\-€fxvov, 

T€p-(fXVOS. 

Wackernagel  (K.  Z.  xxvii.  86)  has  explained  the  i]  of  the  dialectic  dSiKiqfifvoi, 
pa}\7]fji.€vos  as  arising  out  of  -€i(-,  just  as  PaaiXijes  has  come  from  ^amk-eic-fcs 
(cf.  p.  328).  This  ci€  is  to  be  found  in  the  verbs  in  -fo;.  We  may  illustrate  it  by 
the  instances  of  so-called  irregular  contraction  in  Homer — direiXrj-Trjv,  d/jiapTr]- 
TT]VyKaX7}-pi€vai,  TTfvOrj-fxevai,  irodrj-nivai,  <piX-q-ixevai,<popri-vai,  dXiTq-pL^vos,  repffiq- 
fifvai.  Beside  these  forms  we  may  set  the  Aeolic  inflexions  (piXij-fxi,  (piXrj- 
fxiv,  (piXfiffi  (for  (piXfVTi),  (fyiXrjpievos,  and  the  Latin  monemini,  monemus,  etc.  It 
is  clear  that  we  cannot  explain  Homeric  dXnrjpLfvos  as  a  contraction  of  dXin- 
ofieyos.  It  is  rather  a  contraction  of  dXire-e/xcvos  for  dXir-eic-pievos.  This  is 
not  the  regular  Greek  contraction  of  ee,  but  must  be  regarded  as  an  inherited 
original  contraction,  as  was  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  augment,  e.g.  ^a 
for  e-etra  (p.  385). 

The  question  of  the  contraction  of  (e  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  down 
to  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  the  symbol  e  in  the  Attic  alphabet  had  to  do 
duty  for  the  three  sounds,  e,  et,  rj.  We  do  not  know  at  what  date  the 
Homeric  poems  were  written  down,  and  how  far  those  who  wrote  them  down 
were  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  of  t]  and  ei.  It  is  certain  at 
any  rate  that  many  forms  of  the  verbs  in  -ecu  which  would  in  Attic  show  ft, 
in  Homer  show  rj,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  other  instances  as  well  we  should 
in  Homer  substitute  rj  for  ci.  This  question  will  be  further  considered  in 
dealing  with  the  present  stems  of  the  contracted  verbs.  For  the  present  we 
are  only  concerned  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  pres.  participle  midd.  the 
thematic  vowel  is  in  some  instances  e,  and  not  0. 


Fifth  Class.  The  fifth  class  of  verbs  consists  of  those  thematic  verbs 
whose  present  stem  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  thematic 
c  and  0  to  the  root,  whether  in  a  full  or  a  weak  form.     This 
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class    corresponds   to   the    first   class    of  the   Indian   gram- 
marians. 

Thus  Vhudh^  to  know  ;  pres.  stem  hddh-a. 

A.  (1)  Full  forms  of  the  root  are  to  be  found  in  irXiKO), 
k^yoi,  opi-'^oi,  nreyo),  hi\o]xai^  ^X^j  /3Xe7ra),  TpiTToo,  /xeVco,  (pipco, 
6ika},  etc.,  and  where  a-  has  dropped  out — (^oi,  viofxai,  Tpim. 

(2)  Full  forms  with  a  liquid  in  5e/0KO/xat,  o-Trepx^j  Tripbojjiai, 
TT€pO(i),  TepTTO),  iXKco,  ekirofjiai,  etc. 

(3)  With  a  nasal  in  cpOiyyoixai,  eA.€y)(w,  p^yx^y  <^'7reV5a>, 
'TrcjutTTto,  iJL€iJL(f)0[jiaL,  ctc. 

(4)  With  the  semivowel  t  in  cTretyo),  cpetTrco,  Aet/3a),  AetVo), 
Xeix^,  v€L(p€L  (unless  vi(f)€t),  Tret^o),  ^etdojuat,  etc. 

(5)  With  semivowel  1;  in  ipevyopLat,  ipevdco,  ei/o),  TT^vOopiatj 
(nrevbci),  (f)evy(ti,  TrAeoo,  peco,  Tri^eo),  etc. 

(6)  With  a,  Ionic  and  Attic  77,  in  i]hop.ai^  Orjyco,  AtJ^w,  (rrJTrto, 

(7)  With  7]  in  apriya),  /xrj6o/u,at,  Ar/ya>. 

B.  The  weak  root,  which  is  less  common,  appears  in  vL(f)€i 
(if  not  v€L(f)€L),  yXv(f)(t),  ypdcfyoi),  aya>,  Xtrojutat,  ixa\op.ai,  CLp\ui^ 
apbo},  akOo),  etc. ;  ^6\op.ai,  oOopLat,  opopLai^  ^yX^j  ai/ro/xat,  /3Ad- 
/3€rat. 

The  weak  form  of  the  root  without  vowel  appears  in  the 
aorists  i-ax^-ov,  nT-iaOai,  Trept-TrA-ofxero?,  and  with  the  third 
degree  of  Ablaut  in  KravuVy  rajxeiv,  fBaXelv,  uTapa.v. 

These  two  groups  of  verbs  with  full  form  of  the  root  and 
verbs  with  weak  form  of  the  root  may  be  distinguished  as  Im- 
perfect-Presents and  Aorist-Presents  (cf.  p.  23 1 ).  The  majority 
of  thematic  presents  show  in  the  present  stem  either  e  or 
a  corresponding  long  vowel,  that  is,  they  are  in  the  second 
degree  of  Ablaut.  Such  presents  as  Aeyco,  tero^  feido,  TaKU), 
K\(aOoi,  vddo,  correspond  to  the  ist  conjugation  class  of  the 
Sanskrit  grammarians,  the  members  of  which  have  the  verbal 
stem  accented,  e.g.  bhdva^  from  Vl)hu  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  § 
606).  These  are  the  Imperfect  Preunts^  as  with  these  verbs 
the  present  stem  is  identical  with  the  imperfect. 

The  original  Indo-Euroj)can  language  had  two  classes  of 
thematic  verb-stems — 
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(i)  With  a  full  root,  accented  paroxytone. 
(2)  With  a  reduced  root,  accented  oxytone. 
In  Sanskrit  we  have  a  series  of  oxytone  thematic  present- 
stems  with  a  reduced  root,  which  constitute  the  sixth  conju- 
gation class  of  the  Hindu  grammarians,  e.  g.  srjd  from  ^/ srj^ 
fndd  from  Vtud.  To  this  class  in  Greek  correspond  the 
presents  ypa(})0},  yXvcfyoo,  XiTeaOaL,  etc.,  with  the  reduced  root 
but  with  paroxytone  accent.  These  presents  may  be  called 
Aorist-Presents,  as  combining*  the  reduced  root  of  the  Aorist 
stem  with  the  accentuation  and  endings  of  the  Present.  Some 
of  these  stems  remain  as  isolated  aorists,  e.  g.  iXOelv  (and  not 
^eA^w,  as  a-riyjjn  from  (TTL^elv).  Eeside  Greek  XoKelv  we  have 
the  Latin  present  loq'uor. 

In  the  Greek  yevia-Oat  and  kkciov  we  must  notice  that  though 
these  forms  have  the  full  form  of  the  root,  yet  they  have  the 
accent  of  stems  with  the  weak  root,  e.  g.  XnTelv. 

In  ap)(^(t),  ayxo),  as  in  OdXTroo,  Aa/x7rco,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  present  stem,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  criterion  for  determining  the  quantity  of  the  a.  Compared 
with  Sanskrit  d/iati  and  the  Latin  an/j/o  it  would  seem  that  the 
a  of  ayxoi>  was  short,  and  that  the  av-  stands  for  a  nasal  sonant. 

The  av-  of  avco  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  its-.  Thus  we  may 
compare  Aeolic  av-(os  with  Sanskrit  ns-ds.  The  cori'esponding 
long  stem  appears  in  evco,  Latin  tiro.  Perhaps  the  a  of  avca, 
ayxd)  and  apx^  is  prothetic  as  in  a-jueAyto  ^. 

Many  of  the  words  comprised  in  the  group  of  verbs  under 
discussion  are  not  actually  to  be  found  in  the  present  indica- 
tive, which  we  only  obtain  by  inference,  viz.  d7ro-5/)u(^ot, 
avT€(r9aL,  ijvrero  (?  aorist),  al66}xevos,  abbero,  albofjievos,  ave 
(A.  461),  e(^6ie,  biov,  hiea-Bai,  eKuov. 

To  the  fifth  class  belong  the  verbs  whose  stem  is  formed  by 

1  We  can  here  mention  what  is  pointed  out  by  De  Saussure  {M6m.  276)  that 
the  Arian  sonants  ?*,  w,  r,  I,  m,  n,  are  represented  in  Greek  in  certain  instances 
by  a  corresponding  sonant  with  a  vowel,  usually  a,  preceding — 
Sk.  «,  uta  Gk.  av,  avre. 

vi  Lat,  avis  Gk.  aUros. 

^uJcs  Gk.  aiJ^a).  ■ 

us-ds  Lat.  aurora      Gk.  Aeol.  auws. 
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reduplication  of  the  root,  with  addition  of  the  thematic  vowel 
€  and  0.  The  vowel  of  reduplication  is  t:  yi-yv-oixai  {yivojxai), 
fxt-fxy-o),  to^o)  (for  Xcryja  for  ai-cr^-od),  i^co  (from  cn-zhca^  Latin  siclo), 
TLKTO}  (from  rt-TK-o)).  The  t  of  ttltttco  is  not  clear,  but  is  probably 
an  instance  of  rednplication  :  tu-ttt-co,  full  root  Trer-.  The  full 
root  of  the  other  instances  is  seen  in  i-yev-ojjirjv,  /xer-w,  ex"^'» 
va-eb  in  eCoixat  (for  (re§-to/xat),  €-t€k-ov. 

Other  instances  of  reduplication  are  perhaps  8tX<f,  answering' 
to  non-thematic  8tf?]juat,  and  lav-€L9,  Aor.  aea-a  for  aFeaa  ;  cf. 
avfo)  and  aefw  (^lonro,  ff.  G.  §  34). 

Other  methods  of  reduplication,  either  of  initial  consonant 
with  €,  or  else  the  so-called  Attic  reduplication,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Homeric  reduplicated  aorists,  mostly  causative  in 
meaning" :  €K-\€-\a6ov,  K€-Kah(av,  K^-\apovTo,  afi-Tre-TTaXcov,  re- 
Tay(i)V,  €^-rj7T-a(f)€,  rjp-ape,  i]K-a\€,  e-a-iTOiTo,  (-ire-cpvofjiev,  k€-kK€To, 

TT€-1TVd0LaT0,  Te-TCLpTTeTO,    X^-XajSicrdaL,    77€'7Tl6oLIJL€V,    7T€-(f)Lbi(T6aL, 

7r€-(f)pah€,  ak-aXK€,  t€-tvkovto. 

In  €-T€-TiJL€,  hiTTov  thc  €  of  thc  root  has  disappeared.  The 
only  reduplicated  aorists  in  Attic  are  ijy-ayov  and  elirov.  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  explanation  of  e-etTioz;,  et-Troi;  over  against 
Sanskrit  d-voc-am,  from  the  Indo-European  Vneq.  On  Old 
Attic  inscriptions  €17707^  has  the  genuine  diphthong  et  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  et  of  compensatory  lengthening*  which 
was  written  e),  and  with  this  agrees  the  Lcwsbian  FeLirrjv 
(Alcaeus).  The  Greek  form  answering*  to  Sanskrit  d-voc-am 
(^=a-va-'uc-a??i)  will  be  e-Fe-Fir-ov,  the  Indo-European  form  of 
which  was  a-ue-uq-am^  where  the  e  of  the  full  Vueq  has 
disappeared,  and  the  form  stands  on  the  same  footing*  as 
((nria-dai  ( =  cr-e-o-Tr-en-^at),  in  which  we  find  the  same  weak- 
ened root  syllable. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  class  of  rednj)licatcd  stems  had 
in  early  (ireek  a  present  tense,  for  en-Trerat  (6.  826)  is  disputed, 
and  eCofxai  (if  accepted)  can  stand  for  aihiojiai  rather  than 
<Ti-zo-op.ai.      In  Alexandrian  times  we  find  such  presents  as 

Peculiar  reduplications  appear  in  the  Homeric  rjpvKaKev  and 
rjviTTaTTf, 
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Sixth  In  the  sixth  class  the  present  stem  consists  of  the  root  and 

the  suffixes  -to-,  -te-,  a  common  type  in  all  Indo-European  lan- 
guages. The  corresponding  Sanskrit  class  is  the  fourth  class 
of  the  grammarians,  where  the  present  stem  is  formed  by  the 
addition  oiya  to  the  root. 

(i)  The  suffix  is  added  on  to  a  root  ending  in  a  guttural : 
atcro-o)  (at^),  nrvcTdai  (i^TvyjE.'^\  hpda-o-ojjiaL  (bpaxixi]),  rao-crco  (rafts), 
etc. :  vlCo)  from  a  root  ending  in  a  velar  guttural  ( Vnig^ ;  cf. 
VLTT-Tpop  and  ^ip-vi^-a),  (T<pd^(o  ((Kpayrj),  ari^ui  (crrty/xa),  KpC^co, 
orra^o),  kA-co^o),  etc. 

(2)  The  suffix  is  added  on  to  roots  ending  in  a  nasal,  as  in 
^atVco  (here  the  root  originally  ended  in  m),  /xatVo/xat,  <^a<^ra), 
Katvdiy  and  Lesb.  KTatva). 

(3)  The  suffix  is  added  on  to  a  root  ending  in  a  liquid  in 
ciAAojuat,  jBdWco,  TraAAo),  dcriratpoi),  crKaLpco. 

If  at/oo)  is  from  aetpco  and  et  is  a  genuine  diphthong,  then 
we  should  expect  in  Attic  apco,  just  as  qb(o  for  aet6co :  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  6t  is  the  result  of  compensatory  lengthening 
(d€Lpa>  =  d€pLO)),  then  we  should  expect  apco  by  contraction,  just 
as  TLpLCLv  for  rt/otaetr.  atpoj  is  perhaps  a  parallel  form  to  aetpoo 
(  =  dF^pLOi),  and  stands  for  Fr-ioi  (without  prothetic  a)  =  Fapio)  = 
atpu). 

All  the  above  instances  have  the  weak  form  of  the  root ;  so 
has  Doric  ^Oaipoi.  The  form  pefco  is  for  Fpd(oi,  but  has  been 
assimilated  to  €pbio,  which  has  the  full  root. 

The  e  degree  of  the  full  root  is  seen  in  kt€lv(o,  aetpco,  cpdeCpco 
(Lesb.  KT€vvo),  (pOeppoo,  etc.,  cf.  p.  184),  crr^'AAco,  retpco,  eyetpo), 
but  whether  the  full  root  is  original  in  this  particular  class  of 
verbs  must  remain  doubtful.  It  may  have  been  extended 
from  the  fut.  and  aor.  kt€V(o  and  €KT€vva,  cKret^a,  or  it  may 
have  been  due  to  the  analogy  of  such  verbs  as  (pipo). 

The  similarity  of  o-(/)afaj,  €(T<pa^a  to  cfypd^o},  ecppa^a,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  (T(f)dTT(i),  like  ^pdaaody  (ppdrTOi,  side  by 
side  with  (r(f)d(oo,  although  the  root  of  (T(pd((i}  is  a^ay-y  and  of 
c})pd(Ta-(x),  (ppaK-.  In  the  passive  aorist  the  guttural  media 
appears,  as  in  €o-(pdy-r]v,  €(j)pdy-r}v  (late),  iirXijy-riv,  ^rdyrjv,  even 
when     the    presents    are    (T(j)dTr(jdy    (ppdora-oo,    irXrja-a-oi),    rado-o). 
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Perhaps  the  change  from  the  tennis  k  to  the  media  y  is  due 
to  the  example  of  such  forms  as  edy-rjv  from  ay-vv\ii^  k\iyr]v 
from  Aeyw,  where  the  y  is  an  actual  part  of  the  present  stem 
and  verbal  root. 

Under  this  class  of  verbs  come  5t£o  and  hioixai,  Sanskrit  dl- 
yd-mi.  The  forms  dtere,  bUrai,  bUaOai,  in  consequence  of 
their  association  with  the  similar  tere,  terat,  'UaOai,  led 
further  to  the  formation  of  kvhUcrav,  6te/xat,  bUvraty  upon  the 
model  of  Ucrav,  etc. 

The  present  stem  is  in  other  instances  composed  of  the 
reduplicated  root  with  the  suffixes  -to,  -te. 

The  vowel  of  the  reduplication  is  t  in  rtratVco  (  =  rt-r^-ta)), 
AtAato/xai  (=:At-Aacr-tojutat). 

By  other  methods  of  reduplication  we  have  yap-yaLpo) 
(yap-yaptoj),  /otap-juatpco,  TTop-(f)'upa),  pLop-^xvpoi,  ^a[X'(3aLV0},  Tra/x- 
(jiaCvo),  bat-bdWo),  Trat-TraAAco,  7TaL-(f)d(T(Too,  7roL-(f)V(T(T(ti,  d-L(Tcr(o 
(for  Fai-FiKiisi).  These  forms  mostly  have  an  intensive  signi- 
fication. Some  of  them  may  be  denominatives,  as,  for  in- 
stance, baibdkkoi  may  be  from  baihaXos. 

Under  the  sixth  class  we  may  also  reckon  the  denomina- 
tives, whose  present  stem  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
suffixes  -to,  -t€  to  a  nominal  base.     Thus  olKiofxev  is  for  otKe- 

LO-fJL€V. 

The  denominatives  in  -aco,  -eco,  -tco,  -vo)  seem  to  be  the 
most  ancient  formations,  while  those  in  -oo),  -evo)  are  newer. 
Examples  are  rt/xa-(t)a),  (/)tAe-(t)a),  \xr]vi-[i)(ii,  baKpv-(L)a)  of  the 
earlier,  and  xpi'(ro-(,t)a),  ^a(nk€v-(L)(ii  of  the  later  formation.  We 
have  already  spoken  (p.  404)  of  the  contraction  of  €t€  to  rj  in 
the  Homeric  (popri-vat,  dkiTrj-ixevos  from  verbs  in  -eca.  The 
long  d,  Ion.  ry,  of  the  verbs  in  -aw  is  to  be  exphiined  as  a 
j)rehistoric  contraction  of  ate,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Homeric 
(TVvavTr\-Tr]v,  (Tvkrj-TrjV,  (pOLTrj-T-qv. 

These  forms  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Aeolic  dialect  where  we  find  Kukrujn,  (jiikrjixL,  opr]piL,  the  optiit. 
(l)Lk(Lr}v,  the  part.  act.  ^^Aety,  and  midd.  (/uAri/xci/os^  (cf.  p. 
404) :  the  question  is,  did  these  forms  belong  originally  to 
the  -/xi  conjugation  or  to  the  thematic  conjugation?    lirugmanu 
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{M.  U.  i.  85)  regards  the  inflexion  of  (^lAeoj  as  the  older,  while 
the  Aeolic  (piKruxi  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  such  verbs  as  ar;/xt, 
biCrjiJiaL,  and  the  aor.  €p\r]v. 

Comparing  Aeolic  4>L\r]-ix€v  with  a-q-iiev, 
(pL\7]-TaL  with  arj-rat, 
(f)LX€Lr]v  with   a€ir]v,  Ki\eiriv, 
(piXrjvat  with   arjvai, 
^iXri\xevos  with  ar][ievo<s, 
ihoKLfJLOov  with  ^yvcov, 
kyiXav  with  ^bpav,  etc., 
we    see  that  it  was  from  such  verbs   in  -fxi    as   u-qfiL    that 
the  new  inflexion  for  the   contracted  verbs  was  introduced. 
Curtius  [Verb.    i.   ^S^)   long   ago    remarked  the   agreement 
between  the   Homeric   (poLTri-Tr]v,   ^oprf-vai,  akiTrj-fxevos,    and 
such  forms  as  Kixq-ixevai,  ar\-ix€vai.     It  is  no  great  extension  of 
this  to  explain  the  Aeolic  (ptkrujievos,  etc.,  from  the  forms  of 
ariiJiL. 

Another  proof  that  we  need  not  regard  the  Aeolic  forms  of 
the  contracted  verbs  as  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
other  verbs  not  belonging  to  this  class  were  drawn  into  the 
inflexion  of  verbs  in  -/xt.  Thus  we  find  otbrjfjLL^  for  olba, 
and  here  we  have  no  doubt  that  olba  is  the  more  original 
formation. 

The  Homeric  forms  riOrnxevo^,  TiOijiievaL,  bibcoOi  conform  to 
the  type  of  the  inflexions  aijixe-vai,  a7]-fX€vos. 

Other  denominatives  belonging  to  the  sixth  class  are  r^Kraivod 
for  TeKrnioa  from  riKTa^v,  OoiprjcrG-od  from  6(opr]^,  apTrd^co  from 
apira^y  eA.7rt(a>  from  eATrt?,  Epic  reXetco  for  reAeo--ia)  from 
reAo9. 

In  many  cases  the  nominal  stem  does  not  justify  the  verbal 
derivatives.  Thus  from  apia-Tov  we  have  apicrT-doo,  from 
fjLCLVTLs  iJiavT€iJop,aL,  from  K€pb09  K€pbaiV(0. 

The  endings  -a(o),  -L(a)  are  especially  luxuriant.  These 
properly  belong  to  derivative  verbs  from  stems  ending  in  a 
guttural  or  dental,  but  for  all  that  we  have  such  verbs  as 
biK-d^oi,  vo[x-i(co,  y^ap-i^oixai^  which   are  derivatives  from  the 

^  ol^a  aloXiKws  o'ibrjp.i  Xeyerai,  Et.  Mag.  618.  55,  also  Hesychius. 
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stems  of  biKf],  I'oixos,  and  x«p«?-  The  probability  is,  that  in  the 
case  of  these  verbs,  as  in  the  case  of  /xeiAio-o-o)  beside  /xeiAtxo-s, 
ayyeWco  beside  ayyeXo-s,  €)(^6aip(o  beside  ixOpo-Sy  the  irregular 
result  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  analogy  of 
those  verbs  which  were  actual!}^  derived  from  nominal  stems 
ending  in  a  consonant,  viz.  K-qpvcra-u),  TTOLp,aLvco,  avdao-o),  eXiriCcoj 
IJiao-TL^co,  etc.  In  part,  too,  the  formations  were  influenced  by 
those  verbs  which  were  not  denominatives,  such  as  (ppda-a-a^f 
(Saivo),  /3aAAco,  dcnraipco,  (ppd^o),  etc. 
Occasionally  we  have  doublets — 

ayaTrdoo  ayaTTd^o). 

avidio  diia^ui. 

dripdco  CLTLfJia^a), 

aivi(o  alviCo\xai, 

Kakidi  TTpoKoKi^eTO, 

dirKeco  OTrAtX^^}  etc. 

The  I  of  the  verbs  in  -i^o}  is  probably  due  to  the  stems  in  1,  as  for  instance 
vPpi^oj  from  vPpis,  and  this  ending  has  been  extended  to  all  members  of  the 
class.  But  in  the  Homeric  aKijx^^aTai,  piytd-avos  we  appear  to  have  indica- 
tions of  a  formation  in  -(^qj  for  -cSiw,  e.  g.  *axfC^  and  *^iyi^Q}.  In  that  case 
irpoKaXioaaro  would  be  a  more  ancient  form  of  the  aor.  than  the  form  irpov- 
KoKiaaro,  as  pointing  to  a  present  irpoKaXe^ofiai.     (Cf.  Monro  H.  G.  p.  316.) 

In  considering  irregular  denominatives  we  must  remember 
that  the  process  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that  certain  functions 
were  associated  with  certain  endings.  This  would  explain 
why  some  denominatives  did  not  follow  the  path  prescribed 
by  the  nominal  stem. 

Thus  the  verbs  in  -000  are  mainly  derived  from  adjectival 
0-stems,  and-  hav^e  a  causative  or  factitive  meaning,  e.  g. 
yvpLVOo),  ((TOO),  KaKoo),  pLOVou),  ofjLOioco,  opOoo). 

Some  others,  viz.  vttvoo),  x^^^'^j  Trrepoco  come  from  sub- 
Btantives,  but  their  meaning  is  the  same. 

Verbs  in  -ao)  come  mainly  from  noun  stems  in  a,  and 
usually  denote  the  exercise  of  some  activity  or  the  existence 
of  some  siate,  viz.  ayaTraw,  avodo),  ftodo),  jjftdu),  vLKdoo.  Later 
formations  which  preserve  the  same  sort  of  meaning  are 
pavcndu),  cu^ptcicu,  KAavciaoj, 
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The  verbs  in  -eo)  are  in  meaning  mucli  less  definitely  con- 
trasted with  the  verbs  in  -ao)  than  with  the  verbs  in  -oco. 
To  judge  from  the  Latin  doublets 

alb  are  alter  e^ 

clarare  claret e,  etc., 

we  may  conjecture  that  the  transitive  meaning  is  more  special 
to  the  ^-conjugation,  the  intransitive  to  the  ^-conjugation. 
In  Greek,  at  any  rate,  the  verbs  in  -eco  and  -tfco  are  mainly 
intransitive.  They  are  also  largely  derived  from  abstract 
substantives  of  the  0-declension,  e.  g.  ati^oj,  adkos,  ycLixos, 
Kocr/xoy. 

We  can  thus  see  that  as  the  several  verbal  endings  ex- 
pressed different  functions,  the  process  of  derivation  might  be- 
come irregular.  Thus,  in  spite  of  y€(l)vpa,  we  have  y€(pvp6oi  :  on 
the  other  hand,  from  Xa>l3rj,  TeXevrri,  we  have  Aa)/3do/iat,  reXev- 
TCLO)  (sometimes),  with  the  causative  meaning  of  the  verbs  in 
-00).  It  may  be  in  some  instances  that  the  0-stem  from  which 
the  verb  in  -oo)  is  derived  has  been  lost,  e.  g.  Kopv(j)ov(r6aL 
might  come  from  a  K6pv(j)09  existing  side  by  side  with  Kopvcpri, 

The  starting-point  of  the  verbs  in  -evco  is  the  noun  stem  in 
-€v-.  But  few  of  the  existing  verbs  in  -evca  can  be  referred  to 
such  a  stem.  Thus  there  are  noun  stems  in  -ev-  answering  to 
the  verbs  apLarevo),  (Saa-iXeva),  but  none  answering  to  apx^vo^i 
67]p€VOi,  fSovXevoi,  'natbevco,  ina-Tevo}.  The  difficulty  is  lessened 
by  observing  that  in  Homer  an  0-stem  is  often  altered  into  a 
€i;-stem  in  declension,  as,  for  instance, 

7]vio\os      but     f]VLO)(rja  and  7]vio)(j]eS' 
ovpos  but     ovpr](idv. 

TTOpLTTOS  but       'TTOjJLTTrjeS. 

Seeing,  then,  that  nomina  agentis  in  -o-  might  have  a  by-stem 
in  -ev-,  it  becomes  easier  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  verbs  in 
-€uco  which  can  be  referred  to  no  corresponding  noun  stem  in 
-€u-.  To  explain  iKerei^o),  for  instance,  we  must  suppose 
Xk^t^v-^  as  well  as  the  stem  of  XKkrri^. 

The  meaning  of  verbs  in  -ei;aj  was  to  conduct  or  behave 
oneself  after  the  fashion  of  some  person  or  other  who  was 
denoted  by  the  noun  with  the  stem  in  -eu-.     Thus  /SatrtAe^o) 
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means  to  behave  like  a  fta(nk€vs.  The  need  of  verbs  to  ex- 
press this  meaning  swelled  the  list  of  verbs  in  -evco.  In  use 
they  come  nearest  to  the  verbs  in  -eo),  and  this  explains  the 
constant  interchang*e  between  the  two  classes,  as,  for  instance, 
in  (riTevoi  and  C^reco,  olvo\oevo^  and  olvo)(^oe(D.  (Cf.  Curt.  Verb, 
P-  252.) 

With  the  sixth  class  we  may  take  the  verbs  whose  present  stem  Causatives. 
is  made  up  of  a  root  with  full  degree  and  the  suffixes  -eto-  and 
-€L€- :  their  meaning  is  causative  :  they  correspond  to  the  Hindu 
tenth  class  with  suffix  -dya-'^.  Instances  are  <^o/3-ea)  (beside 
^e/3o/xai),  oykdi^  crolBiui,  (roea),  rpoireo),  (jiopeo).  Originally  these 
verbs  were  distinguished  from  the  similar  denominatives  by  a 
difference  of  accentuation.  In  Greek  there  is  no  difference 
of  accent  and  no  distinction  of  form  between  the  causatives 
and  the  denominatives,  and  so  it  seems  best  to  rank  them  in 
the  same  class. 

In  Latin  we  can  compare  the  denominative  aldeo  with  the 
causatives  mmeo  and  noceo. 

The  seventh  class  is  composed  of  verbs  whose  present  stem  Seventh 
consists  of  the  root  with  the  suffixes  -to  and  -re. 

It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  verbs  so  formed  should 
form  a  separate  or  whether  they  do  not  really  belong  to  our 
sixth  class,  that  is,  where  the  present  stem  consists  of  the  root 
and  the  suffixes  -to,  -te.  There  are  the  aorists  e/3Aao--roz;,  tjKltov 
(cf.  riXiOios).,  rjfxapTov,  ijix^poTov  Ep.,  and  the  Attic  avv-rai.  The 
verb  Tre/croj  (Attic  TreKretz^,  Ar.  Av.  714,  hsit.pecfo)  is  only  known 
to  us  from  the  lexicographers.  Apart  from  this  instance  we 
find  in  the  present  stem  a  labial,  and  in  almost  all  certain 
cases  that  labial  is  tt.  In  the  case  of  such  denominatives  as 
aa-TpoLTTTG),  yaki-nTOi  we  have  no  other  ex})lanation  of  their 
origin  than  to  assume  the  form  yaXe-n-m^  CKTrpair-LOD.  Is  there 
any  other  explanation  for  such  a  verb  as  tvittu)  ?  We  may 
conclude  that  where  the  root  does  actually  end  in  tt  the  sufHx 
was  -j^o,  viz.  TVTTf.u),  (TKaTnoi  •=  rvnTOi,  a-KdiTTU).     But  where  the 

'  Whitney  (Sk.  Or.  §  607)  rcfjards  this  as  a  derivative  conjugation  and  not 
ftH  a  separate  preHeut-HyHtein. 
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root  ended  originally  in  a  guttural,  as  is  the  case  with  7T€7tt(d, 
VjJeq,  of.  Lat.  coquo,  with  the  Homeric  ivuTTTOi  beside  evLaao), 
and  vLTTTOi}  beside  viCoi,  cf.  x^p-vi^-a  (with  the  root  ending 
in  the  velar  guttural  g),  in  these  verbs  we  cannot  suppose 
suffixes  -to,  -ie  added  to  the  root.  Nor  will  the  explanation 
which  is  satisfactory  for  tvtito}  hold  in  cases  where  the  root 
ends  in  ^  or  0,  as  in  /SAaTrrco  beside  (3kdj3r],  KaXvTTTco  beside 
KakvjSr],  (SaTTToi  beside  jSacf)/],  kpvttto)  beside  Kp^^a,  etc. 

It  is  possible  that,  though  kpvtttco,  (^cltttco  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  Kpv<p-LO},  I3a(f)-i(i},  or  ^ka-nroi  by  (BkajBio),  all  these 
presents  are  new  formations  upon  the  analogy  of  tvttto)  and 
those  verbs  whose  roots  ended  in  it.  Just  as  the  similarity 
of  €(T(pa^a  from  (T(f)d((jo  and  ecppa^a  from  (ppdrTO)  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  later  acfydTTa),  so  the  similarity  of  e/Skaxj/a, 
€Kpv\l/a,  and  hv\jfa  (N.  5^9)»  i^^^J  have  brought  about  a  cor- 
responding similarity  in  the  formation  of  the  presents.  In 
ireTTTo),  evLTTToy,  vlttto)  beside  Trecrcra),  kvia-aoa^  vlCco,  we  cannot 
assume  any  such  analogy,  but  must  rest  content  with  the 
addition  of  the  suffixes  -to,  -re. 

The  verb  o-/<eTr-ropiat  does  not  come  from  '^o-TreK-ro-jotat,  but 
from  (TTT^K-LopLaL  (from  which  o-Ke-Tr-to/utat),  Lat.  spec-io,  Sk. 
pd^yami.  The  strange  metathesis  of  tt  and  k  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  the  analogy  of  the  root  (tkoF-  in  [dvo)(TK6Fos,  which 
has  a  similar  meaning,  and  which  appears  without  the  o-  in 
Aao-K6-(i)v  and  the  Lat.  cav-eo,  cau-tus. 

Eighth  I^  ^^  eighth  class,  the  present  stem  is  made  up  of  the 

Clads.  ygj^.})  stem  with  the  root  in  the  low  degree  and  the  suffixes 
-CTKO-,  -cr/ce-.  E.g.  /SacTKO),  I.-E.  gmskd,  )(acrKco,  (pda-KO),  (^octko). 
From  these  verbs  the  suffix  was  extended  to  polysyllabic 
verbal  stems,  yrjpd-crKO),  rjjSd-crKco,  yeveta-a-Kd),  Ikd-aKOjjLai, 
fjLeOu-cTKO),  Kopi-(rK(i>,  dpi-a-KCi).  Beside  these  we  may  set  the 
Ionic  iterative  preterites,  cpevyeo-Kc,  epL^ea-Kov,  avbi^a-aaKe, 
(pdv€(TK€.  Like  (pd-a-Kov  ((prjjjLL)  was  formed  tcrraa-Kov  (tcrTrjiJn), 
Kaki(TK^To  like  KopiaKO)  and  pLirracrKov  (ptTrra^o)),  just  as 
yevecdo-KO)  (yev^id^o)),  etc.  These  iteratives  differ  from  the 
presents  in  having  distinctly  the  notion  of  repeated  action 
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and  in  being  confined  to  the  past  time.  Even  €(pacrKov  has 
sometimes  an  iterative  meaning  [0,  S^S)y  ^^^  ^^^  present 
(pdaKOi  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 

In  Latin  as  in  Greek  we  can  distinguish  in  the  same  way 
between  the  regular  inceptives,  viz.  liquesco,  imerasco^  and  the 
presents,  such  2i'^  pasco^  projiciscor^  where  the  inceptive  mean- 
ing is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  verbal  stem  with  a  long  vowel  is  found  in  yi-yrco-o-Kco, 
gno-sco,  jSt/Spcoo-Kco,  TLTpdjo-KO),  etc. 

In  dvpa-KG),  l3X(i)(TK(i)  we  may  still  suppose  the  weak  degree 
of  the  root,  as  the  long  vowel  represents  an  originally  long 
nasal  sonant.  Thus  Ona-Kia  and  (BIo-kco,  just  as  orTp(i)T6s  for 
(TTrT09  (cf.  p.  234). 

Under  this  class  are  comprised  those  stems  which,  like  the 
last,  add  on  the  sufiixes  -o-ko,  -(tk€,  but  in  which  the  verb  stem 
is  also  reduplicated. 

1.  Where  t  is  the  vowel  of  reduplication,  as  in  bL-bda-KO), 
TL-TvcTKOiJLaL,     yL-yvu>(TK(i),     [XL-[JLvria-K(i),      bi-bpda-KO),     KL-K\r](rKev, 

2.  \Yith  other  modes  of  reduplication,  e-LO-KO),  SetSto-Ko/xai, 
and  with  insertion  of  t  in  the  verbal  stem,  d7ra(f)-L-(TK€Lf 
dp-ap-L-<TK€. 

A  final  consonant  is  lost  before  o-k  in  bi-baaKe-iJiev  for  bu-ba^- 
cKe-,  k-icTKO}  (cf.  iK-eAos)  for  Fe-FLK-crKO),  TL-TvaK€-To  (^tvk-  or  tv)(^-), 
and  perhaps  also  fxicryov  for  pay-aKOVj  Trdcrxw  for  TraO-a-Kd). 

Homeric  beibi(TKop.ai,  Att.  bebLo-KOfxai  (Ar.  Lt/s.  5^4)j  is  for 
b€-bFLK-(TKO-p.aL,  cf.  beCboLKa,  beboLKa,  for  bibFoLKa.  In  betbCcr- 
a^o-Oai,  bibimaOai,  kl  has  passed  to  aa  and  tt. 

The  termination  -lctko)  comes  in  Homeric  aTra^ta-Kco,  dpapia-Kdi^ 
and  in  ^vpia-KOi,  as  well  as  in  later  aX-LCTKopLaL,  avakCa-Kit), 
(TTipi(TK(ii.  It  is  even  added  on  to  a  vowel  stem  in  xp7]i(TKopLai 
(Ildt.  3.  117).     'ihe  origin  of  this  t  is  unexplained. 

The  Ionic-Attic  Ovt'ia-KO),  Aeol.  OvaCa-Kd),  OpcDaKO),  and  p-ip.- 
vr]aK(t>  (cf  Curt.  Verb^  ^90)5  have  followed  the  analogy  of  verbs 
in  -L(TKU),  viz.  €vp-Ca-K(i)  and  added  an  iota. 

The   ninth    or  nasal  class.  —  In   these   verbs    the    present  (j/^lg^' 
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stem  is  made  up  of  the  root  with  suffixes  -vo  and  -ve,  or  of  the 
root  sometimes  nasalised  and  suffixes  -avo-,  -are-. 

baK-vdi  \rj6-avo)  XavO-dvco  AtjuiTT-ai^o). 

For  the  nasalisation  of  the  root  we  may  compare  the  seventh 
class  of  the  Hindu  grammarians. 

The  presents  in  -vg)  may  probably  be  due  to  transference 
into  the  thematic  conjugation  of  non-thematic  verbs  which 
added  on  the  suffix  -va  to  the  root  (fourth  class).  Analogies 
exist  in  other  languages,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be 
the  separate  growths  within  the  limits  of  the  several  lan- 
guages. 

In  the  verbs  in  -avoi^  if  the  root  svllable  is  short,  a  nasal 
is  inserted  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  nasal,  and  the  root  should 
be  full.     Compare  KavO-avid  and  \r]6-dv(i>. 

Weak  root  with  nasal  appears  in  avb-dv(a,  Xayx-dvco,  -x^avb- 
dv(i>,  TTwO-dvofJiaL,  Tvy)(-dv(o,  Aaju./3-ai^a),  etc. 

Without  nasal  in  the  root  there  are  aixaprdvci)  beside  rjixap- 
Tov,  K€v6dv(i)  beside  KevOo),  and  post-Homeric  ala-ddvoixaiy 
^Xacrrdvd),  oXicrOdvG),  etc. 

With  reduplication,  -avo-  appears  in  Trt/x-TrXaz^erat,  la-)(^dvo), 
iQavo). 

In  other  verbs  of  the  nasal  class  the  present  stem  is  com- 
posed of  the  weak  root  with  suffixes  -vFo,  -vFe. 

Homeric  cfyddvo),  cjyOivoi),  avoD  (but  only  in  Arsis),  Attic  rtvo), 
cjiOdvo),  (f)6iv(j),  for  original  cpOavFci),  (fyOtvFo),  dvF(i),  nvFo). 
Beside  dvFo)      we  may  set      rjvvTo         Sk.  sa-no-mi. 
cfiOivFoi        „  „         (j)6L-vv-6oi. 

TLVF(0  „  „  Tl-VV-\X€Vaij 

opivoi,  Lesb.  opLvvo),  points  to  dptVf  co,  and  the  long  vowel  of 
Epic  bvvo),  Ovvd)  to  bvvFo),  OvvFca,  For  the  loss  of  the  F  with- 
out compensatory  lengthening  in  Attic  (^^ai^co,  etc.,  we  may 
compare  fez^o?,  jjlovos,  Kopr],  oA.os,  etc. 

To  this  class  belong  Homeric  Ki)(av(i>,  Att.  Kiyxdvoi^  a  new 
formation  with  nasalisation  of  the  first  syllable,  side  by  side 
with  aor.  Kixv^ah  which  belongs  to  the  second  class. 

Homeric  iKavG)  {  =  iKavF(ti)  is  also  a  new  formation  after  the 
model  of  (jyddvo),  avoi.  '  ' 
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Under  tlie  third  class  we  have  spoken  of  the  transference  of 
verbs  in  -rv/xt  into  the  thematic  conjugation  -vvo),  as,  for  in- 
stance, 7]vvTo  but  avvo),  and  under  this  tenth  class  comes  avco  for 
avFcs),  pointing  to  an  original  -mw.  Beside  verbs  like  avv-(a  we 
have  verbs  with  the  fuller  suffix  -vev-,  which  passes  to  -v^Fo), 
-V€0},  as  in  Kireco  (for  KiveFco)  beside  KivvTai,  dytyew,  and  hiviia, 
and  these  verbs  are  then  conjugated  like  the  ordinary  con- 
tracted verbs  in  -eco  which  come  from  -etco. 

The  stem  of  the  Perfect  appears  in  Greek  in  all  the  moods  of  The 
the  active  and  middle  voice,  and  also  in  the  augmented  Pluper- 
fect. Its  characteristics  are  reduplication,  the  person  endings, 
and  a  special  root  form  with  a  distinction  into  strong  and  weak 
varieties  ;  but  these  characteristics  have  often  been  obscured 
by  later  formations  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  language. 

In  stems  which  have  an  initial  consonant  the  vowel  of  the  Keduplica- 
reduplication  is  e,  as  in  yi-yova^  bi-bopKa,  Ae-Aot7ra,  ire-ipvaa-ty  ^^^' 
etc.  The  origin  of  this  e  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean primitive  language,  and  in  preserving  it  the  languages 
of  Europe  have  remained  truer  to  the  original  than  the  Asiatic 
languages.  In  Sanskrit,  where  the  root  contains  i  or  u,  the 
vowel  of  reduplication  is  i  or  u.  Latin  also  shows  a  redupli- 
cation with  assimilation  to  the  vowel  of  the  root  in  momordiy 
jjojjosci ;  older  memorcli^  peposci  (cf.  p.  455). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  t\  sometimes  appears  as  the  vowel 
of  the  reduplicated  syllable,  but  there  is  no  sure  instance  of 
this.  It  is  possible  that  k(apaKa  is  by  metathesis  of  quantity 
for^opa/ca,  but  the  correct  form  is  kopaKa.  So  too  eaAcoxa  (not 
kakoiKo)  and  ^Xpya(T\xai.  (imperf.  ripya(6pLr]v)  are  the  correct  forms 
of  those  perfects.  From  etVafoi  the  aor.  is  -^Kaaa,  the  perfect 
e6Kaa-/xat.  Wherever  in  such  cases  the  MSS.  show  et  for  the 
aorist  and  €co  or  -q  for  the  perfect  we  have  the  result  of  later 
confusion. 

(i)  In  roots  Ijcginning  witli  a  single  consonant,  the  syllable 
of  reduplication  consists  of  this  consonant  with  e,  as  in  5€- 
hopKu  :  or  where  the  root  begins  with  an  aspirate,  of  the 
corresponding  tenuis  with  e,  as  in  riOuKa. 

E  e 
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(2)  Where  the  root  had  two  initial  consonants,  the  first 
consonant  with  e  was  the  syllable  of  reduplication  if  the  con- 
sonants were  a  mute  and  a  nasal  or  liquid,  as  in  yiypairrai,  ri- 
OvrjKa.  To  this  €yva>Ka  is  a  constant  exception,  and  ijSkdo-TriKa 
stands  beside  jSejSXdo-TrjKa. 

In  other  cases  of  two  consonants  it  was  usual  to  prefix  e 
only,  as  in  ^Krrjjxai  (usually  KiKTrjjxai),  ((evyfjievos,  i^jrevo-ixaL, 
but  regularly  fxiixvr] [xat.  The  prefix  of  e  alone  is  due  per- 
haps to  the  analogy  of  roots  beginning  with  a  spirant  which 
disappeared.  Thus  cre-a-rrjKa  becomes  €(T-TrjKa,  (7€-(Tpvr]Ka  be- 
comes eppijrjKa,  FeFpo^ya  becomes  €pp(oya. 

(3)  Where  the  root  began  with  a  single  spirant,  we  have 
in  Homer  e  for  reduplication,  as  in  e-eXjueVos  for  Fe-FeXjjL^vos, 
and  so  too  in  eoi/ca  and  eoXira.     In  Attic  we  have  the  €  in 

kdboTa  is  from  VaFah-  with  two  initial  spirants,  dmOa  and 
Ionic  eco^a  from  VcrFeO. 

(4)  An  irregular  el-  appears  in  €t\r](l)a,  etXr^^a,  which  re- 
semble etprjKa  from  VFep.  The  regular  forms  appear  in  the 
Ionic  XeXdl^rjKa,  AeAoyxa. 

(5)  Where  the  root  began  with  a  vowel  we  find  the  redu- 
plication represented  either  by  a  long  vowel,  as  in  ija-K-qTat,  or 
else  by  the  so-called  Attic  reduplication.  The  long  vowel 
arose  out  of  a  coalition  between  the  e  of  the  reduplication  and 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  root,  and  is  therefore  similar  in  form 
to  the  augment  of  the  past  tenses  of  roots  beginning  with  a 
vowel.  Thus  from  ayo)  we  have  ^x^)  riypLai.  Other  instances 
are  rnxai,  ^/x//at  and  Epic  riayyixpiivos. 

The  Attic  reduplication  is  especially  common  in  Homer  and 
consists  in  taking  the  initial  vowel  of  the  root  with  the  fol- 
lowing consonant  as  a  syllable  of  reduplication,  e.  g.  ay-ayeiv. 
It  was  originally  confined  to  a  few  forms  and  was  afterwards 
extended.  Thus  in  Homer  e6r]6(os  but  Sanskrit  dda,  Latin 
edi.  It  is  regular  where  the  root  vowel  is  short,  as  in  dpapvla, 
CLKaxp-^vos.  In  Attic  we  have  among  others  aKrjKoa,  ibrjboKa, 
eXTJAey/xat,  kkr]Xv6a,  oAcoAa,  and  Ivrivo^a. 

In  some  Homeric  forms  the  reduplication  has  disappeared 
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(Monro,  H.  G,  §  23),  viz.  b^xarai,  epxarac,  ecra-ai,  cTr-cox^aro. 
In  olba  (  =  foi8a),  Sanskrit  veda,  there  seems  to  be  found 
no  trace  of  reduplication. 

We  now  come  to  another  characteristic  of  the  perfect,  viz.  Stem 
stem  variation.  ^^"^^^^"• 

In  the  indicat.  the  full  form  appears  in  the  singular  of  the 
active,  the  weak  elsewhere.     Thus  :  — 

otba  :  Lb[ji€v.     Sanskrit  veda  :  vidmd.     Gothic  vaii  :  vitnm. 

€OiKa    :     €LKT7]V    I    tJlkTO. 

b€Lbo)(=^bibFoLa)   :  8et8tjuey  (  =  6e6ftjU€y). 
-€(p0opa  :   e(pdapixaL. 
T€Tpo<^a  :  TiOpapuxai, 
ykyova      :   yiya\x^v. 

fJL€fJ.OVa        :    [JL€fJLaTOV. 

Compare  Epic  elXriXovOa,  but  instead  of  elXrjXvOfxev  for  the 
plural,  Homer  has  €ikrikov6ix€v,  and  in  Attic  we  have  through- 
out iXrjXvOa, 

Also  TreiTovOa  :  TreTracr^e  2  plur.  (for  ireiraO-Te).  TTeiraa-Oe  is 
the  reading  of  Aristarchus  in  T.  99,  instead  of  the  vulgate 
iriiroa-dc. 

The  regular  o-degree  of  the  root  appears  in  the  Homeric 
AeAoyx.a,  b^bopKa,  av-rivoOev,  (fxpope  (O  189),  bii(f)dopa  (O.  128). 

In  Attic  we  have  iv-rjvoxa,  K^Kkocfya,  T€Tpocf)a,  iyp-qyopa,  etc. 

The  weak  without  the  corresponding  strong  degree  appears 
in  the  Homeric  forms  7r€(^arat  (cf.  (j)6v-os),  etpLaprai,  Treirap- 
/xcVoj,  TeTafiai. 

We  have  given  instances  of  what  remains  of  the  old  stem 
variation  of  the  perfect  tense.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
alterations  in  this  system  made  by  new  formations. 

Thus  the  strong  stem  has  taken  the  place  of  the  weak  in  New 
the   forms  ioLKafXiVy  poet.  €OLypL€v,  Ejvic  €lkr}\ov6fji€v,  yeyovapL^v  °'"^'^  ^*^"^' 
(Aesch.  SepL  142).     Conversely  the  weak  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  strong  stem  in  bibLa,  Epic.  beCbta  (for  biboj,a)  and  Attic 
iXri\vda  (for  elkrjXovOa). 

The  e-degree  took  the  place  of  the  regular  o-degree,  in 
m<f)€vya,  perhaps  instead  of  7r6f/;ovya  (cf.  €l\ykovOa)  with  plural 
'jT€(f>vyfi€v,  cf  Epic  7T€(l)vyp,ivoi.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  perfc  ct 

E  e  2 
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in  ov  appears  in  Greek  only  as  an  antiquity  to  be  found  here 
and  there. 

Again  we  have  TreTreto-rat  (not  ^TreTrto-rat,  cf.  kiriinOiiev), 
AeAetTTTat  where  the  vowel  €  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the 
present  stem. 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  e  in  the  root  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  without  it  the  combination  would  be  unpronounce- 
able. Thus  from  a  perfect  reroKa  we  could  have  no  plural 
'^T€TKix€v.  In  such  cascs  pronunciation  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  insertion  of  e.  This  is  the  probable  explanation  of  such 
forms  as  (n;i;etAex.co?  (€tAox_a)  and  av-7]V€)(y'iav  [kv-rivoya)  given 
by  Hesychius  (cf.  De  Sauss.  p.  71,  n).  Such  an  explanation 
will  perhaps  hold  in  the  case  of  ia-jiiv  as  compared  with 
Sanskrit  s-7nds ;  the  prothetic  e  in  Greek  may  be  for  the 
sake  of  ease  of  pronunciation. 

A  high  degree  of  the  root  appears  in  the  perfects  eppcoya, 
a(j)iooKa  (Herodian),  avictivrai  (Hdt.  2.  165  Bekk.,  Dind.)  ; 
a(l)e(DVTaL  (N'.  T.),  av^cdaOat  (TabL  Heracl.)  which  belong  to  the 
^-series  of  Ablaut. 

The  perfects  XiXdOa  :  Xikdarai,  ecrTciKa  :  ^araixev  belong  to 
the  ^-series  of  Ablaut,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  the  high 
degree  in  o)  which  might  have  been  expected,  as  is  found  for 
instance  in  (pod-vi]  beside  (pd-fxt  [(l)'r]ixC). 

The  perfects  ixip.vr]-}xai  (fxifjiov-a),  bibpL-q-pLai  (hapi-),  KeKA?7-/xat 
(xaA-),  K€Kixr](jos  (Kapi-)  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  per- 
fects with  weak  degree  of  root,  e.  g.  rira-ixai,  7r€(jbi;y-/xeVo9,  as 
presents  like  yiyviti-a-Kai  to  the  weak  jScl-o-kod,  riTv-a-Koixai. 
Perf.  subj.       If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  Homeric  conjunctive  dbofxev 
beside  the  indie.  oTha,  the  e  degree  of  the  root  was  the  proper 
form  in  the  conjunctive  mood  of  the  perfect. 
Perf.  im-         In  the  imperative  the  weak  degree  of  the  root  was  appro- 
pera  .  priate,  as  in  belbtOL  for  bebFiOi,  rirXadi,  //e/xaro),  Latin  memento, 

Perf.  part.  So  in  the  participle,  e.  g.  SeSt-co?,  ireiraO-via,  irecjivy-fxivos, 
k(Tra-(i)s.  Such  forms  then  as  ireTTovOuts  and  k(TTr](as,  with  the 
full  root  are  new  formations. 

The  long  vowel  of  the  stem  in  the  masc.  of  the  participle 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  F  of  the  ending.     Just  as  in  Homer 
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(})6dv(o  is  for  (l)6dvFoi  or  abe-qs  for  abFerjs,  so  kdhora  is  for  kab- 
FoTa.  In  the  Feminine  there  is  no  such  reason  for 
lengthening  : — 

FibFc^s  =  Flbcos  =  €t6cos  Feminine  Xbvla. 

apapF(^s=^apdp(os,  dpr]p(i>s  „  dpapvla. 

T€6a\F(i>s  =  T€6r]\a>s  ,,  reOaXvla. 

From  ij.4iJ.ova  we  have  the  double  ixefxacos  and  p.^}xd(i>s  (Epic). 

The  forms  TerX-qvIa,  TT^TrX'qyv'ia,  T^Tprjxvla,  show  how  early 

the  strong  form  intruded  into  the  fem.  from  the  masc. 

In  P.  5  we  have  ov  irplv  elbvia  tokolo,  with  the  full  root 
in  the  nom.  fem. 

The  person  endings  in  the  perfect  were  originally  directly  Addition 
added  to  the  stem  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel.    Thus  ?  tJ!  ^^^ 

m  tne 

we  have  Xb-fxev  and   in  the    pluperfect,  iTriTnO-ptev  and  like  perfect. 
these  w^e  ought  to  have  ^irecpvy-fiev,  "^TreTrad-ixev,  "^bebpaK-piev  as 
the  plurals  of  ^Tre^ouya,  ireTTovOa,  and  bibopKa. 

In  the  same  way  with  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  middle 
there  was  originally  no  extension  of  the  stem  by  a  vowel  a,  as 
we  can  see  from  such  instances  as  TT^Trva-pat,  Tervypivos^  Trecjyvy- 
pivos,  riOpappaL,  and  dXrjkipixivos,  in  all  of  which  we  have  the 
weak  form  of  the  root.  Where  we  have  a  high  degree  of  the 
root,  as  in  keXetppevos,  iC^vy-pivos,  the  ending  is  still  added 
immediately  to  the  stem. 

In  post- Homeric  Greek  the  vowel  a  which  appears  in  the 
sing.  act.  was  extended  to  the  plural  as  well. 

In  such  instances  as  yiya-p^v,  p€p.a-p€v,  TirXa-pev,  the  vowel 
belongs  to  the  root  and  represents  the  nasal  and  liquid  so- 
nants. In  the  later  yeyov-a-pcv,  n^'noiO-a-pev  the  a  is  an 
extension  of  the  stem,  as  it  is  throughout  the  tense  in  the 
so-called  aspirated  perfects,  such  as  iriiTpaxa,  which  are  post- 
Homeric,  and  in  the  perfects  in  ~Ka  of  which  there  are  few 
in  Homer. 

Answering  to  this  a,  there  continually  shows  itself  in  Snn- 
skrit  a  connecting  2,  between  the  stem  and  the  termination  of 
the  perfect. 

In  such  a  case  however  as  ^o-ra/xer,  Sk.  lasl/nmd,  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  we  are  to  divide  the  elements  €-(TT-aix€v,  ta-sth-imd 
or  €-(TTa-iJi€v,  ta-sthi-md  \  which,  that  is,  of  the  two  weak 
degrees  of  the  root,  (jToi  or  or,  is  represented  in  this  word. 
Such  a  combination  as  ^ar-ixev  was  inadmissible,  and  so  we 
may  suppose  that  the  vowel  of  the  ending  in  eo-rrjKa,  eorryKa?, 
was  inserted  between  the  weak  stem  and  the  ending.  The 
choice  of  a  was  aided  by  the  analogy  of  the  weak  aorist.  In 
the  singular,  riroKa  was  inflected  like  he^a,  and  so  in  the 
plural  we  have  rero/ca/xei/  like  ere^a/xer. 

The  2nd  sing.  act.  of  the  perfect  in  -as,  as  in  arcoya?,  beCbias, 
€OLKas,  etc.,  is  Homeric  as  well  as  Attic.  We  have  the  ending 
-6a  in  ola-Oa,  ^cr-Oa. 

Beside  the  regular  et/xat,  yeyevixivos,  etc.,  in  which  crix 
according  to  rule  has  been  simplified  to  /x,  we  have  numerous 
irregularities  such  as  ri^^Ucrixai,  reTcXeo-fxivos,  €((x>(Tix€6a,  due 
to  the  analogy  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  indie.  Conversely  KaO-qrai 
(for  KaOrja-Tai)  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  first  pers.  rjjjiaL. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  apparent  assibilation  of  5, 
r,  0  before  /x  in  the  perf.  midd.  (cf.  p.  196).  The  forms  iriirv- 
n-jixat,  XeXdcTfjieOa,  KeKacriJievos,  etc.,  are  not  due  to  a  change  of 
dfx,  bfji  into  (T/x  but  follow  the  analogy  of  Triirvo-TaL,  XeAaorat, 
K€KacrTaL.    So  too  'i(r-ii^v  for  U-jxev  has  followed  the  analogy  of 

t(T-T€. 

Third  The  ending  of  the  third  pi.  act.  was  -avn  (c£  p.  379). 

The  root  of  T^Ovaai  appears  in  the  full  form  in  ^etVo) 
(  vdev-),  aor.  iOavov  (n),  fut.  OavoviiaL. 

The  true  perfect  should  have  been,  not  riOvdKa  but  ^reOaKa, 
and  the  plural  ^T€6a[X€v,  ^reOare.  But  the  weak  stem  reOa- 
before  a  vowel  became  reOv-  as  in  reOv-aa-L,  and  this  form  has 
been  extended  beyond  its  proper  limits.  Hence  we  get 
TiOvoLKa,  and  further  a  pres.  OvdaKO}  [Ovrja-Kco)  instead  of 
^dd(TKa>. 

In  olba  we  should  notice  the  3rd  pi.  Xo-dcn,  sometimes  in 
Homer  Lorao-L,  where  the  cr  seems  due  to  the  analogy  of  the 
3rd  pi.  pluperf.  tcrav,  tcro-av,  influenced  too  by  the  o-  of  Tore, 
L(TTov.  In  Doric  is  found  to-avn  like  torravn,  whence  rose  the 
to-a/xtj  lo-art,  L(rafx€v  of  Theocritus. 


Plural. 
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With  cr  like  tcrao-L  we  have  also  the  poet.  3rd  pi.  €i^d<n  for 
(tKcip-L.    ioLKd(TL  is  the  Attic  form. 

Very  frequently  we  have  a  transference  from  the  perfect  to 
the  present  tense  formation,  as  in  the  avcoyet,  ijvcoyov  of  Homer 
beside  the  perfect  avoiya,  iy^yoove  and  yeyodvifxev  beside  ye- 
y(i)va,  €7T€7r\r]yoVj  ireTTkriyiiiev  beside  iriTrXriya,  eiiifJirjKov  beside 
/xe/xT^Kws,  as  well  as  such  a  hybrid  form  as  KeKArjyoz^rey  (FI.  430). 

Other  instances  are  jueViSAerac,  rJKco  for  rJKa,  Sanskrit  «f«, 
K€Kpdy€T€  beside  the  older  KiKpayOi,  and  the  infin.  yeyaK^iv  in 
Pindar  (0.  6.  83). 

The  forms  iriiiX^^a  vttX€k-,  K€KXo(l)a  v  kActt,  i^x.^  Vay  are  Aspirated 
new  formations.  This  characterization  of  the  perfect  is  almost  ^  ®°  ' 
exclusively  Attic.  In  Homer  we  find  the  plurals  SetSexarat, 
ipxaTai,  6p(i)p€xaTaL,  Terpa^aro  (rpeTTO)),  with  an  aspirate  before 
the  ending",  but  no  aspirated  active  form.  In  Herodotus 
we  have  etAtxaro,  kcr^a-ayaTo^  kr^Ta^aro,  etc.,  (cf  p.  112),  but 
in  the  active  the  single  instance  €TT€7T6pL<p€€  (i.  85).  One 
instance  only  of  the  aspirated  active  perfect  is  to  be  found 
in  the  tragedians,  viz.  avareTpocfias  (Soph.  Track.  1009).  In 
Thucydides  also  iriiToiJLclya  is  the  only  instance.  In  succeed- 
ing writers  these  perfects  begin  to  be  numerous. 

Now  in  such  forms  of  the  perfect  as  T€TpL(j)0€,  T€TpL(p6aLj 
riraxOe,  the  aspiration,  though  only  graphic,  is  according  to 
rule  (cf  p.  193).  Apart  from  these  forms,  roughly  speaking, 
we  may  say  that  up  till  the  period  of  the  later  Attic  writers, 
aspiration  was  confined  to  guttural  and  labial  stems  in  the 
3rd  pi.  of  the  perf  midd.  No  stem  ending  in  a  dental  was 
aspirated,  e.  g.  (p-qpibarai,  i(TKev6.baTo. 

From  the  3rd  pi.  midd.  aspiration  passed  later  on  to  the 
active  voice.     Thu«  : — 

iT€Td)(^aTo  (Hdt.  8.  85)  Attic  Tiraya. 

(TTL-T€Tpd(f)aTai,  Epic  Attic  TeTpo(l)a. 

T€TpL(l)aTaL  (Hdt.    2.    93)  Attic  T€TpL(l)a. 

From  these  the  aspiration  was  extended  to  active  forms 
to  which  there  was  no  corresponding  aspiration  of  the  3rd  pi. 
middle. 


m  -Ka. 
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We  cannot  be  certain  how  the  aspiration  arose  in  the  3rd 
plural  of  the  perf.  midd.  The  termination  cannot  be  the 
reason,  as,  if  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  aspiration  should 
be  confined  to  guttural  and  labial  stems.  It  is  true,  as  J. 
Schmidt  points  out  [K.  Z.  xxvii.  311),  that  whereas  in  the 
guttural  and  labial  stems  aspiration  is  regular  in  such  forms  as 
T€Taxd€,  T€TpL(j)6€,  aud  in  the  infin.  midd.,  there  is  no  such 
aspiration  in  the  corresponding  forms  of  dental  stems.  The 
dental  disappears  and  we  have  e.  g.  ii^cppaa-Oai.  The  aspiration 
of  the  guttural  in  riraxOe  may  have  furnished  an  analogy  for 
the  aspiration  of  reraxarat.  The  same  analogy  does  not  exist 
in  the  case  of  icrK^vao-Oe  beside  io-Kevdharo. 

ThePerfect  We  now  have  to  consider  the  perfects  in  -Ka.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  this  formation,  as  an  extensive  class,  it  is  peculiar 
to  Greek.  In  a  note  on  p.  1 8  of  the  Homeric  Grammar,  Monro 
says  that  these  perfects  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  formed 
in  the  ordinary  way  from  stems  in  which  a  root  has  been 
extended  by  a  suffixed  -k,  as  for  instance  in  oAc-k-co,  epv-K-co, 
86t8to-o-o/xat  for  SeSf  tK-to/xai.  Thus  oAcoAcKa  would  be  the  regu- 
lar perfect  of  okiKco,  and  5et8ot/<a  would  answer  to  the  short 
stem  bFiK-,  This  is  the  explanation  where  we  can  point  out 
an  actually  existing  stem  in  k.  The  formation  was  afterwards 
extended,  and  appears  even  where  there  is  no  such  stem  in  k. 
Thus  fii^r]Ka  of  (Baivo)  answers  to  a  possible  present  ^^r]K-oi 
with  which  we  may  compare  (BaKTpov,  and  ea-TrjKa  to  orTrJKO}. 

Without  this  extended  stem  the  inflexions  of  these  perfects 
would  be  unlike  other  perfects,  as  for  instance  if  they  appeared 
in  the  singular  as  e.  g.  jSejSco,  pii3r](T9a,  ^^^r]  (cf.  also  Curt. 
Verb,  411). 

The  same  account  will  also  apply  to  the,aorists  in  -Ka^  such 
as  €0r]Ka  (cf.  d-qKTj)  and  ehcoKa,  Sk.  dddc-am. 

In  the  perfect  Ka  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  tense-suffix. 
At  first  it  was  added  on  to  the  strong  stem,  as  in  beiboi-Ka, 
formed  out  of  be-bFota  (  =  8e68a)).  Its  addition  to  the  weak 
stem,  as  in  ride-Ka  (Doric  Inscription),  was  later.  This  per- 
fect in  -Ka  is  not  common  in  Homer  and  we  only  have  it 
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with  vowel  stems.  We  have  l3€{3r]Ka,  €(TTr]Ka,  bihvKe,  fjJfJivKc, 
K€KfjLr]Kas,  fjLeiJii3X(i)K€,  and  some  others  from  derived  stems, 
ab-qKores,  ^e/Str^Ke,  bebdr]K€,  etc.  In  Ionic  and  Attic  the 
formation  was  extended  to  all  derived  verbs  and  to  such 
perfects  as  €(l)6apKa,  eardkKa,  ijpTiaKa,  reOavjiaKa,  KeKOfjiLKay 
and  many  more. 

OsthofF  {Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  324  sqq.)  has  given  an  account  of  the  perfect  in  -kol 
which  does  not  seem  plausible,  viz.  that  it  arose  out  of  the  addition  of  enclitic 
Ki  to  the  stem,  and  he  compares  the  addition  of  the  particle  u,  as  he  supposes, 
in  Sanskrit  dadhd-u  (cf.  p.  358).  The  Homeric  Kiv  or  Ki  appears  as  xa  in 
Doric.  Osthoff  has  to  admit  that  there  is  no  instance  of  the  use  of  the  perfect 
in  Homer  with  /tei',  any  more  than  with  dV.  This  he  attributes  to  accident.  He 
dii=^cern8  Kev  in  (V€Kev,  in  oKa  and  iroKa,  and  asserts  that  in  Homer  the  meaning 
of  Kev  is  expressed  by  the  German  '  wol.^  '  Tantae  niolis  eraV  he  says  at  the 
end  of  his  lengthy  proof,  but  few  in  this  case  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  his 
arguments  are  convincing. 

In  the  Sigmatic  aorist  the  endings  were  directly  added  to  Sigmatic 
the    stem.      The   tense   therefore   ranks   as   a   non-thematic 
formation.     Originally  the  strong  stem  was  employed  in  the 
singular  of  the  active,  the  weak  in  the  plural  active  and  in   . 
the  middle  voice.     Thus  Sk.  drdutsam^  act.,  but  dndsi^  midd. 
In  Greek  there  are  few  traces  of  this  stem  variation. 

From  the  aor.  of  beUvvixt  we  can  see  how  the  endings  were 
added.  Thus  in  €5etK-(r-a,  ib^iK-a-av  the  endings  represent 
I.-E.  -s-m,  -s-nL 

O    '  O 

Curtius  gives  eighteen  formations  as  strong  aorists,  but 
only  a  few  of  these,  such  as  yh'To,  eKTav,  and  perhaps  dXro 
(aAro),  and  wpro,  need  rank  as  non-sigmatic.  The  remainder 
are  in  reality  sigmatic..  since  from  the  time  of  Homer  we  find 
parallel  sigmatic  forms,  and  in  no  case  are  they  without  sigma 
])oforc  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Thus  beside  biKTo  there  are  be^o  and  be^aro, 

XeKTO  „  A.efo  and  Ae^'aro. 

€AeAtf(iju,6z^o9  (for 

,,        TTTJKTo  there  is  irrj^aL. 

From  the  root  aFab-  we  have  aaixevo^,  with  the  weak  degree 
of  root.  a(Tfx€vo9  cannot  be  explained,  as  Curtius  thinks,  by 
aFab-}i€voSf  because,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  1 9^),  the  notion  that 


77 
,    ,  i  (^^^    e/^eAt/cro,    ac-  ) 

(     cording  to  Cobet)  J 
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the  dentals  pass  into  a  before  ju  is  a  mistake.  We  must  refer 
aa-fxevos  to  rfcr-aro.  acrixevos  therefore  is  related  to  rjo-aro  and 
post-Homeric  7J(Ta(?),  as  irdXro  is  to  irrjXe  (with  strong  degree 
of  root).  Those  aorists  which  have  lost  their  cr  according  to 
regular  phonetic  laws  appear  to  employ  only  the  bare  root  as 
their  tense  stem,  and  so  resemble  non-thematic  strong  aorists 
rather  than  the  weak  sigmatic  tense. 

The  next  question  concerns  the  a  of  the  sigmatic  aorist. 
In  the  1st  singular  it  represents  an  original  -7n,  Sk.  -am. 
Monro  (H.  G,  App.  A.  310)  holds  that  the  vowel  was  extended 
to  the  other  persons  by  analogy.  Thus  the  original  inflexion 
ran 

€heiK-(T-d,  ibeiK-s,  e8eiK-(r-(r),  ibiK-cr-ixev. 

To  get  rid  of  these  blocks  of  consonants  the  a  of  the  ist  sing, 
was  extended  by  analogy,  and  so  we  get  eSeifa?,  ibeC^aix^v, 
ibei^aro,  kbei^aynqv.  The  stem  was  regarded  no  longer  as 
Set/c-o--,  but  as  bei^a-,  and  as  such  was  extended  to  the  opt. 
bei^a-LjjLL,  the  partic.  bei^a-s,  and  the  imperative.  For  this 
extension  we  may  compare  what  has  been  already  said  about 
the  perfect  (p.  421). 

This  explanation  of  Monro's  is  simpler  than  that  of 
Brugmann,  who  regards  the  a  of  the  aorist  stem  as  a  de- 
velopment from  the  nasal  of  the  ending  in  e6e6K-(r-/xez;  =  €6etK(r- 
aiJL€v,  and  from  this  extended  to  ebei^as,  eSetfare,  eSetfo),  etc. 
Both  explanations  agree,  however,  in  the  important  point 
that  the  a  of  the  stem  is  a  development  to  lighten  a  block  of 
consonants,  and  that  it  was  extended  by  analogy  over  the 
whole  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  paradigm. 

The  3rd  sing,  e^etfe  is  for  an  older  e8etK-o--r.  The  e  of  the 
Greek  ending  is  not  original.  It  may  be  due  to  that  assimi- 
lation between  the  aorist  and  the  perfect  tense  system,  which 
we  have  noticed  in  other  inflexions.  In  the  2nd  sing.,  for 
instance,  oTaOa,  rjaOa  give  the  true  perfect  ending,  but  from 
XekoLTTa  we  have  XeXonras  like  ebet^as.  So  perhaps  like  olbe 
we  have  eSet^e.  On  the  other  hand  we  can  explain  eSetfe 
by  comparison  with  the  Homeric  thematic  formations  with  a-, 
such  as  bv<T€To,  (BrjacTo,  l^ov. 
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In  a  comparison  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Sanskrit  has  more  variety  in  this  formation.  Thus  s,  is,  sis  and 
sa  are  all  employed  as  tense-signs  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr. 

§  877). 

From  V  rudh  we  have  the  aorist  drdut-sam,  drdut-sls,  drdut-slt,  where  *  is 
the  tense-sign. 

From  V  hudh  we  have  the  aorist  dhodh-isam,  dhodhis,  dhodhit,  where  is  is 
the  tense-sign.  We  may  compare  Gk.  77S7;  (for  7]S€(ra  =  Tjf€i8€(Ta)  with  Sk. 
d-vedis-am  (cf.  p.  428). 

From  V  yd  we  have  the  aorist  ayd-sisam  where  sis  is  the  tense-sign  and 
from  *^  diq  the  aorist  dcfi^-j^-am,  ddik-ms,  ddiJc-^at^vfYiexe  sa  is  the  tense-sign. 
This  last  does  not  correspond  to  edet^a,  because  it  is  thematic  and  because 
in  Sanskrit  we  have  the  reduced,  in  Greek  the  full  form   of  the  root. 

or  is  added  on  directly  in  efxpri-aa^  ^a-Trj-a-a,  eSeiK-cra,  €C€(T-(Ta  Addition 

In  Homer  we  find  the  aorists  ekcrat,  Kepa-at,  KeXa-ai,  Kvpaai, 
etc. ;  but  in  Attic  the  new  formations  €K€ipa,  w/cetAa,  modelled 
upon  €KT€Lva,  €V€i}jia,  where  a-  has  disappeared,  and  the  pre- 
ceding short  vowel  is  lengthened  in  compensation. 

While   the  aorists  from   such   stems  as  jutm  (iJLvr))  and  XP^  Stem 
show  no  stem  variation,  any  more  than  the  present  stems  of  sanation. 
this  character  (cf.  p.  396),  yet  in  stems  capable  of  variation 
we  do  find  traces,  though  scanty,  of  a  distinction  between 
strong  and  weak  forms. 

Thus       adjxevos        VaFdb       beside  rjo-aro. 

irakTO  „  777/ A  e. 

In  both  TrrjXe  and  e(f)riva  the  long  vowel  is  original,  and  not 
the  result  of  lengthening  in  compensation  for  loss  of  o-,  for  in 
that  case  it  would  be  d,  as  in  Icrrds  for  IcrTavr^,  or  cKepbdva  for 
€K€pbavora. 

We  might  exemplify  stem  variation  by  comparing  earrjaa  (JtoTdaa)  with 
the  weak  iardaav  (M.  56;  which  is  transitive  in  meaning.  But  the  form  is 
uncertain.     La  Roche  reads  'iaraoav,  which  is  probably  right. 

On  the  whole  question  of  stem  variation  in  the  sigmatic 
aorist  we  may  say  that,  though  there  is  sufficient  reason  for 
assuming  an  original  alternation  of  the  strong  and  weak  stem, 
yet  in  (ireek,  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  strong  form  has  prevailed 
and  been  extended  from  the  singular  of  the  indicative  aciivo 
into  the  plural  and  dual  of  that  tense  as  well  as  into  the 
middle  voice. 
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A  sigmatic  aorist  form  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  in  Epic  ta-av, 
beside  -^crav,  the  3rd  pi.  of  fjbr].  The  o  is  also  shown  in  i^a-rrjv, 
f](TiJL€v,  etc.,  which  can  stand  for  rjFih-(r-Tr]v,  riFib-(r-fX€v.  yb-q  for 
7]§ea  will  then  stand  for  ybeaa  ( =  rjFeibeo-a),  Sk.  d-vedis-am,  with 
the  strong  stem,  while  rjFtb-a-iJLev,  etc.,  show  the  weak  stem. 

After  the  type  of  efxvq-cra,  expr]-aa,  we  have  the  aorists  of 
the  denominative  verbs,  (Tiji-q-a-a,  (OKrj-o-a,  (fjiiadco-cra.  Verbs 
in  -eo)  often  have  the  short  vowel  in  the  sigmatic  aorist, 
e.  g.  ereAe-o-a,  Ep.  hiXeora-a,  but  in  this  instance  the  stem  is 
reAecr-. 

In  the  Homeric  KaXia-a-ai,  oXicrcraL,  ikdaaaL  the  double  (ra-  is 
due  to  the  analogy  of  the  aorists  of  stems  ending  in  0-  or  a 
dental  mute,  as  for  instance  feV-crai,  reXiar-crai,  kpia-aai  [iper-), 
Xacr-o-aro  (x«^-)-  Upon  the  same  analogy  we  have  such 
aorists  as  eKopea-a-a,  kbaixaa-cra  from  Kopivvvfjn,  baixvr]\xi. 

Sigmatic  formations  with  the  thematic  inflexions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Homeric  l^ov,  €j3i^(T€to,  ebva-ero,  Ae^co,  opcreo, 
o'i(T€T€,  etc. 

The  aorist  optative  in  -a-aipn  must  be  regarded  as  modelled 
upon  the  thematic  -oLfjn,  in  place  of  the  regular  -(tltjv  as  in 
clbeCrjv  (  =  €lb€cnr]v). 

Pluperfect,      The  Pluperfect  serves  as  an  augmented  preterite  to   the 
perfect  stem. 

In  form  it  sometimes  approaches  closely  to  the  aorist  system, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  fjbea,  fjbrj. 

We  can  distinguish  the  formations  into  two  main  divi- 
sions : — 

1.  Where  the  pluperfect  is  distinguished  from  the  perfect 
by  the  augment,  which  is  often  omitted,  and  the  secondary 
endings. 

Thus  answering  to       yiyarov       plupf.     yeyaTtjv. 

lX€pLd-d(n  „  [xepLaaav. 

kdTriKacrL  „  '^araaav. 

We  have  also  the  Homeric  k-ne-niOix^v,  ebeLbifxev,  iUTrjv,  and 
in  the  middle  erirvKTo,  -qXriXaTo. 

Along  with  these  forms  we  may  rank  the  thematic  iy^yoivc, 
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avoiyov,   €}i€iJLriKov  (Monro,  If.  G.  §   68),   of  whicli  we   have 
already  spoken  under  the  perfect. 

2.  We  have  the  pluperfect  compounded  of  the  perfect  stem, 
the  augment,  and  the  suffix  -6a  (for  -ecra),  Attic  -r],  as  in  776?] 
for  fjbea  (  =  riF€Lb€(Ta),  and  in  the  plural  ya-ixev  for  riFLba-fxev. 

The  same  termination  -ea  is  added  on  to  the  long  stem  in 
h^OrjTTea.     The  original  inflexion  should  run — 

etoTTJ/cea  ^l(TTi]K€as  etoTT/Kee  (=  etcrrTJKet). 

From  rjhrj  we  have  2nd  sing,  ijbrjcrda  as  the  regular  Attic 
form  answering  to  otaOa. 

In  the  plural  we  have  to-av,  unaugmented  in  Homer,  and 
€OLK€aav  (N.  1 02). 

The  proper  form  of  the  pluperfect  endings  in  Attic  Greek 
is  discussed  by  Rutherford  (N.  F.  229,  sqq.),  who  pronounces 
the  singular  endings  to  have  been  -r\  (for  ea),  -77?  (for  -eaj), 
and  -et  or  -eiv  (for  -ee)  ;  and  the  3rd  plural  ending  -eaav,  as  in 
iypTjyopeaav  (Ar.  Fhd.  743).  In  Hellenistic  Greek  the  -et  of 
the  3rd  person  has  been  extended  to  the  other  persons,  and 
we  have  elo-TijK^tv,  -Ket?,  -Ket. 

There  are  three  types   in  the  formation  of  the   sigmatic  Sigmatic 
f,  ,  future, 

iuture. 

1.  The  verb  stem  with  the  suffixes  -ao,  -ere,  as  in  ireva-oixai, 
detfo),  aTrjauj,  buxnoy  Sk.  dd-syd-7?iij  cf.  Tekia-a-a)  Epic,  K7]pVK- 
(TUi  (f),  TL[nri-(T(jj,  of  derivative  stems.  \xiyr\-o-oixaL,  A-u^TJ-o-o/xat, 
come  from  the  aorist  stems  of  k\x(.yr]-v,  ekvOrj-v,  just  as  yz^co- 
co/iat,  al37]-aofjiaL  from  the  aorist  stems  of  eyvco-v,  ia-^rj-v. 

The  intervocalic  cr  remains,  contrary  to  phonetic  rule,  in 
b(o(Toj,  \xvi](Tui,  etc.,  as  it  does  in  (cmriaa  and  other  formations 
(cf.  p.  329). 

2.  The  verb  stem  with  e,  a,  or  0,  representing  the  svara- 
bkdkli  d  and  the  suffixes  -(to^  -o-e. 

Ti.vi(ii  from  T€v-€-a(D,  Dor.  rei^tco,  Att.  revS). 

(f)0(p€uj  from  f/>^ep-e-a-a>.  Dor.  c/>(?epta),  Att.  (fiOepw. 
Cf.  Sk.  tan-i-91/amiy  with  an  auxiliary  i  before  the  sibilant. 

In  the  same  way  we  must  explain  the  future  of  derivative 
verbs  such  as  KaOapC),  dyyeAw. 
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In  many  cases  the  e,  a,  o  (=  d)  is  not  a  sufBx,  but  a  sub- 
stantive part  of  the  verbal  root,  e.  g.  okio)  =  oAw  for  oAe-o-co, 
with  which  we  may  compare  oAe-o-o-at,  oke-rrip. 
Kpefxa-ixaL  fut.   Kpefjid-aco,  Kp^fxc^. 

OpLl'V-fXL  „      opLO-ofxai,  opLovpiaL. 

In  I.  274  we  find  o/xetrat,  which  points  to  a  ist  pers. 
opL^-oixai  like  oAe-o),  but  eo  in  Homer  would  contract  to  eu  and 
so  give  o/xevjutat.  We  must  assume  a  stem  djuo-,  as  in  lofMo-aa, 
opLO-Tos,  and  suppose  that  djutetrat  is  an  imitative  form  upon 
the  analogy  of  Ka/xetrat. 

The  so-called  Attic  futures  like  the  Epic  Kakio),  reXeo),  oAetrat, 
Kopeet?,  ravvo),  have  lost  the  intervocalic  a-,  but  in  the  aorist  we 
find  e/<aAe(o-)o-a,  €reAe(cr)cra,  eKopea-a,  etc.,  in  which  the  o"  did 
not  drop  out.  In  the  only  case  in  which  a-  has  disappeared, 
e.  g.  i^bea-a,  fjbea  {fjbrj),  contraction  has  ensued,  and  the  form 
has  lost  the  trace  of  its  aorist  origin. 

iyrjpav. — From  the  stem  y-qpd  we  should  have  expected 
aorist  eyripda-a,  answering  to  Sk.  djarisa?iz.  But  instead  of 
this  we  have  iyrjpdv,  after  the  type  of  €bpdv.  The  long  yqpd 
of  eyrjpda-a  has  followed  the  analogy  of  the  d-stems.  Similarly 
beside         ^6ea  we  have       etSrio-co  in  Homer. 

„  p.a\€(ra<T6aL     „  fjtaxrjT^s,  [xax/ia-ojjLaL. 

Doric  3.  The  verb  stem  with  suffixes  -aeo,  -cree,  the  so-called  Doric 

u  ure.        future,  e.g.  rrpa^eoi   (Delph.),   or  with  the   t   of  other  Doric 
dialects,  jSoad-qaCo)  (Cret.). 

The  Doric  future  in  -ou/xat  was  practically  not  used  by 
Attic  writers  (cf.  Eutherford,  K  P.  92).  In  the  MSS.  we 
find  forms  such  as  (pev^ovpiai,  irvevcrovixai,  TTXevcrovpLaiy  and 
when  the  metre  requires,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  employ 
the  Doric  form  (pev^ovfxaL  (Ar.  Ac/i.  1 1 29  ;  Flut.  447  ;  Av. 
932).  But  in  the  prose  writers  (\)€v^op.aLi  TrAevfJo/xat,  Trvevaofjiai 
alone  are  correct. 

This  Doric  future  is  the  result  of '  contamination '  between 
the  future  in  -crco  and  the  future  in  -eo)  (for  -ecroi).  The  t  in 
Doric  appears  only  before  the  vowels  0  and  o),  just  as  in  the 
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same  dialect  we  have  6l6s  for  ^eo?,  ko(t\xiovt€s  and  6pixi6}X€voi. 
The  Doric  -10-  then  of  T:pa^io\xev  is  purely  dialectic  for  -eo-. 
In  Homer  we  find  ka-aelTai  and  irecriovTaL. 

We  have  seen  that  in  many  futures  from  stems  ending  in 
vowels  the  a  has  disappeared,  e.  g.  Ka\&,  epvovcn,  etc.,  and  from 
stems  ending"  in  0-,  e.  g.  reAw  (reXeo--)  and  Epic  Kopeet,  jJ^ax^^ 
ovTai.  From  verbs  in  -ao)  we  have  the  Homeric  futures 
SajLta,  Kpejjioo),  eAocoo-i,  etc.,  and  this  type  has  extended  to  the 
parallel  verbs  in  -a(co,  e.  g.  Attic  fut.  jSi^Sw,  TTfAw.  From  verbs 
in  -lC(o  we  more  often  have  futures  like  /3a8tet,  KODc^tety,  etc., 
than  the  forms  in  -to-co. 

From  verbs  whose  stems  end  in  a  liquid  we  have  the 
Homeric  ayyeXe'co,  Kepeco,  but  also  hLa(f)6€p(T€L,  depaopievos. 

In  dealing  with  Homeric  futures  we  have  to  remember  that  as  the  pure 
conjunctive  in  independent  sentences  expresses  toill,  it  is  often  possible  for  a 
future  to  be  an  aorist  conjunctive,  especially  in  the  first  Person. 

From  the  perfect  stem  we  have  futures  like  the  Homeric 
K€\apr]-(Tepev,  Att.  kcrrrj^m  {kct),  TeOvrj^o)  (ko-),  and  the  middle 
forms  elprjcr^Tai,  yeypdyl/eraL,  i(rK€\j/opLaL,  etc. 

Where  the  indicative  is  without  a  thematic  vowel,  then  the  The  con- 
suffix  of  the  conjunctive  is  0,  e,  as  in  mood^^ 
Homeric  akro              conj.  aAerat. 

€pv(Ta-apL€V       J,        €pv<TaopL€v. 

iTTeinOpev  „  'n^iroiOop.^v. 
So  in  Sanskrit  we  have  the  indicative  Mn-ti^  conj.  lidn-a-ti. 
Where  the  stem  ended  in  a  vowel  there  ensued  contraction, 
which  dates  back  probably  to  the  original  language.  In 
Attic  we  have  Trpoa-Orj-Tai,  TrporjaOe.  In  Homer  we  find 
formations  which  must  be  regarded  as  new,  e.  g.  arri-o-piev, 
0/j-o-pi€v,  ftkij-e-Tai,  etc.,  where  the  thematic  vowel  has  been 
added  on  without  contraction  to  the  full  form  of  the  stem. 
The  hiatus  shows  that  the  forms  do  not  date  back  to  the 
original  language.  We  find  a  variation  in  writing  the  long 
stem  before  the  (ndings  in  Homer,  as  e.  g.  O^loi,  but  ^?i-^y, 
ft€LO),  but  fti]-r\<5.  For  a  discussion  upon  this  j)oint  cf.  Monro 
(//.  G.  Aj)pendix   C).     As    we   have  had  occasion  to  remark 
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before,  e  of  tlie  old  alphabet  had  to  do  duty  for  €,  r],  and  some- 
times et,  and  this  has  led  to  orthographical  confusion. 

The  presents  which  have  a  stem  capable  of  variation  show 
the  full  form  in  the  conjunctive — 

V  60*-      conj.  eo)  (Att.  S)       Sk.  dsdni       Lat.  ero. 
If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  Homeric  etbofxev  beside  the  indica- 
tive  olba,  the  middle  degree   of  the  root  was  appropriate  to 
the  conjunctive.     The  proper  form  then  of  the  conjunctive  of 
k-niiTiOix^v  should  once  have  been  TreTret^ojuer. 

Even  in  Homer  some  conjunctives  of  non-thematic  stems 
pass  over  into  the  thematic  conjugation,  e.  g.  akrjrat,  Tieju- 
\l/o)lx€v.  In  later  Greek  the  long  vowel  became  the  rule  in  the 
conjunctive ;  but  the  old  formation  with  the  short  thematic 
vowel  remains  in  the  Attic  futures  e8o/xat,  x^<^  (fo^  X^^^^  conj. 
of  e'xea),  and  irioixai,  which  are  really  conjunctives.  Besides 
these  in  Homer  we  have  ^loixai  (cf.  /3io?)  and  h]€is. 

The   strong  stem  of  the  conjunctive  has  sometimes  been 

reduced,  as  in  tco  for  €tco.     In  Homer  we  find  to/xei;,  where 

r  may  represent  et. 

jjj  In    the   thematic   conjugation,  where    the   indicative   has 

thematic     the  thematic  vowel,  we  find  long  co,  r]  as  the  suflSixes  of  the 

verbs  •  • 

conjunctive : — 

^epcojutez;  (f)€pr]T€,  cf.  Sk.  bMrdt/ia. 

tbcojjiev  tbrjTe. 

In  (^epcoo-t,  (pipoiVTai  the  lengthening  is  not  regular,  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  183),  the  vowel  should  be  shortened 
before  vt. 

The  Latin  /era-  in  the  conj.  seems  to  point  to  original 
Indo-European  stem  b/ierd-,  in  which  case  we  must  assume 
that  Greek  has  taken  co,  rj,  after  the  analogy  of  0,  e  of  the 
indicative  and  of  the  conjunctive  of  non-thematic  verbs,  and 
that  ^epa/xez;,  (pepdre  have  passed  to  ^ipcofiev,  (pip-qre,  following 
(pepojjiev,  <pipeT€  of  the  indie,  in  the  quality  of  the  vowel. 

Imperative      The  Imperative  has  no  special  mood  sign  as  distinct  from 

°^^°  •         its  person  endings.     It  is  formed  in   Greek  by  adding  its 

person  endings  to  the  stems  of  the  present,  aorist,  and  perfect, 
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active,  middle  and  passive.  In  Latin  all  imperatives,  with  the 
single  exception  of  memento  {me-inn-tdd)  are  formed  from  the 
present  stem. 

In  Sanskrit  only  three  persons,  the  2nd  and  3rd  sing*,  and 
the  3rd  pliir.,  have  special  forms.  In  the  2nd  sing.  Sanskrit 
has  blidra  (Greek  <#)€p^)  cf.  Latin  rege)^  and  a  parallel  form,  also 
used  for  other  persons,  in  -tat,  hhdratdt  (cf.  Greek  (pephco^ 
Latin  regito).  The  3rd  sing,  in  Sanskrit  ends  in  -tii  {hhdrat^i) 
and  the  3rd  plm\  in  -7itu  {hhdrantii).  In  Greek  vre  have  3rd 
plur.  (f)€peT(ji}(Tav,  (pepovroiv,  in  Latin  regunto.  On  the  ground 
of  the  paucity  of  the  forms  and  the  want  of  distinction 
between  the  persons,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  imperative 
had  not  originally  distinct  forms  for  the  separate  persons,  but 
resembled  the  Infinitive  in  having  but  one  formation  for 
different  persons  and  numbers.  (See  Delbriick,  S.  F,  iy.  118; 
Brugmann,  31.  U.  iii.  2.)  The  arguments  for  this  view  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

Certain  indicative  forms  with  the  secondary  endings  have  in  The 
the  Arian  languages  a  double  form,  one  with  the  augment,  the  conjunc- 
other  without  it.     This  latter  type  has  two  distinct  functions.  *i^e. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  preterite  indicative  and  indistinguish- 
able in  meaning  from   the    augmented  form;    on  the  other 
hand  it  has  a  conjunctive  or  imperative  meaning.     In   the 
latter  case  it  has  been  called  the  pseudo-conjunctive  or  injunc- 
tive mood.     In  the  2nd  plur.  this  latter  form  is  common  to 
all  Indo-European  languages,  and  not  uncommon  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  dual. 

In  Greek  we  have  in  Homer  unaugmented  preterites,  e.  g. 
(f)ip€T€,  and  also  corresponding  imperative  forms,  e.  g.  (jy^pcTc, 
cl)€p€Tov,  €(r-T€,  t-T€,  b6-T€,  hiC^a-T€,  K€Kpdy€-T€,  Latin  vchi-te^ 
wone-te,  es-tc,  dd-te,  fer-te,  etc.,  where  the  endings  -re,  -te, 
correspond  to  the  secondary  Sanskrit  ending  -fa.  In  the 
singular  we  have  80-9,  €-v,  Ol-'i  (apparently  for  ^Scoy,  "^^9,  ^Or]^ 
answering  to  assumed  indie,  forms  ^khui's,  ^e^r^v),  c^e-y, 
€VL(T7:€-s,  and  similarly  the  middle  imperatives  like  torao-o, 
TiOffTo,  Oov  (beside  the  augmented  forms  (tlO((to,  ^Oov,  etc.)  ; 
in  Latin  cs,  ede  (for  *ed-8,  *ed-te)^  es,  este  (for  ^^es-s)^  fer,  vel 
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(for  ^fer-s^  ^vel-s).  We  may  perhaps  also  put  here  the  forms 
given  by  Festus  (p.  20^), prosjjices  [prospice),  pej-Jines  [perfringe) , 
cf.  sins  (sine)  in  Carm.  Arv. 

We  may  further  note  that  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit  prohibi- 
tion was  expressed  by  the  particle  md^  Greek  ju?},  with  this 
pseudo-conjunctive  which  corresponds  in  form  to  the  augment- 
less  form  of  a  past  tense  (Whitney,  SJc.  Gr.  §  579),  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  Imperative  forms  in  question. 

The  only  forms  that  we  can  be  sure  were  exclusively  im- 
perative are : — 

(i)  The  form  consisting  of  the  pure  verb  theme  without 
personal  suffix,  Indo-European  hhere^  ^^p^z  t'^g^^  Sanskrit  ihi. 

(2)  The  form  with  the  suffix  -dlii^  l(t-6l. 

(3)  The  form  with  the  suffix  -tod,  Indo-European  b/iere-tod. 
Of  the    suffix  -dM,  which  does   not  appear  in  Latin,  no 

explanation  can  be  given.  The  suffix  -fod  is  probably  of 
substantival  rather  than  verbal  origin.  In  Sanskrit  the 
corresponding  suffix  -tad  appears  as  the  termination  of 
the  2nd  pers.  of  all  numbers  and  of  the  3rd  sing.  In  Greek 
the  form  in  -rco  is  ordinarily  3rd  sing.,  but  the  Hesychian 
glosses  (as  emended)  eA^erois*  iXOe,  cpar&s'  avdyvcoOi  make  it 
probable  that  it  was  also  used  for  the  2nd  sing.  In  Latin 
esto(d)  is  2nd  and  3rd  sing. ;  the  corresponding  form  in  Um- 
brian  is  2nd  plur.  If  therefore  the  termination  -tod  was  used 
in  all  persons  and  numbers,  it  cannot  clearly  be  of  a  verbal 
character,  nor  can  it  be  of  pronominal  origin  and  to  be  com- 
pared, as  some  have  thought,  with  the  termination  of  is-tud. 
In  form  it  is  the  abl.  sing,  of  a  verbal  adj.  in  -ids,  and  if  this 
is  really  its  origin,  it  will  explain  the  accent  on  ikO^rm, 
(j)aT(as.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in  inscriptions  nitito,  ?itlto, 
censento  appear  as  passive  forms,  which  is  a  further  indication 
that  the  termination  is  not  verbal. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  imperative  has  been 
made  up  out  of  certain  old  forms,  conjunctive  or  imperative  in 
meaning,  in  which  the  distinctions  of  person  were  not  clearly 
marked.  But  beyond  this  it  is  not  possible  to  go.  We 
can  say  that   phonetically  the  '  injunctive '  is  identical  with 
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the  unaugmented  past  tense  of  the  indicative.  That  histori- 
cally there  is  any  real  connexion  between  the  two  it  is  hard 
to  believe.  We  may  however  be  sure  that  the  parent  speech 
did  not  possess  a  fully  developed  imperative  with  special  forms 
for  each  number  and  person.  It  was  easy  to  supply  the  forms 
wanting"  from  the  conjunctive  mood,  whose  meaning  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  imperative. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  imperative  as  a 
whole.  As  to  tenses,  in  the  Arian  languages  there  is  hardly 
any  tense  existing  except  the  present,  which  is  used  in  posi- 
tive commands.  In  prohibitions  the  aorist  of  the  pseudo- 
conjunctive,  rarely  the  present,  is  used. 

In  Greek  we  may  notice  that  the  2nd  sing,  of  the  sigmatic 
aor.  imper.  act.  and  mid.  (e.g.  kKI^/ov^  KAex/^at)  are  strange  forms 
which  apparently  originated  within  the  limits  of  the  Greek 
language.  In  prohibitions  the  rule  is  to  say  yJt]  k\€7tt€  but  fxr} 
K\i\j/r}s.  In  the  oldest  Sanskrit,  as  we  have  seen,  md  was 
used  in  prohibitions  with  the  pseudo-conjunctive  and  not 
wuth  the  Imperative ;  in  Greek  the  Imperative  had  been 
already  formed  into  a  distinct  mood  out  of  the  old  isolated 
imperative  forms  and  the  spurious  conjunctive,  and  it  was 
therefore  possible  to  say  fxr}  KKeTrre.  But  as  the  aor.  imper. 
was  a  later  formation,  ^jltj  was  used  only  with  the  aor.  conj., 
and  this  use  remained  a  fixed  idiom  of  the  language  even 
after  the  creation  of  an  aorist  imperative.  If  this  account  is 
correct,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  psychological  explanation  of 
the  difference    between  /xr/    KAeTrre    and  jiij  Kkixj/rji    (Monro, 

n.  G.  §  328). 

In   thematic  ■  verbs   the   2nd  sing.  act.  of  the  imperative  Endinys  of 
appears  in  (pi()^,  Sanskrit  hhdra.     In  the  aor.  t8e,  Aa/3e.  ^eruti've 

In  non-thematic  verbs  the  ending  is  -0t,  Sanskrit  -dl/l,  -Jii 
e.  g.  ofjLvv-Oii  I-Ol,  Sanskrit  i/ii  with  weak  stem.  Eut  o^vvi^ 
KaOiaTu,  TiOeLf  bibov  have  been  assimilated  to  the  thematic 
Hyst  em. 

On  the  forms  in  -s  (ooy,  Oe's-,  o'xA',  iK(f)f)i<i,  etc.)  and  in  -too 
{(f)([>iTU))  see  aljove. 

Answering  to   the   active;   (f)€f)€T€,   ({xptToj  tlic   middle  lias 
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(I)€p€(r6€,  (pepeadoy.  The  forms  c^epeVo),  (jy^pia-Qco  were  pluralised 
in  the  different  dialects  in  different  ways,  e.  g.  (peperoxravy 
(f)€p6vT(i)v,  cf)€pi(T6ui(rav,  (pepiaOodv,  which  however  we  need 
not  discuss  here,  as  no  certain  explanation  can  be  given 
of  them. 


Optative 
mood  in 
non-the- 
matic 
stems. 


The  form  of  the  Optative  mood  depends  upon  whether  the 
tense-stem  is  thematic  or  non-thematic  in  the  Indicative.  In 
non-thematic  tense-stems  the  suffix  is  -lj]-  for  the  sing,  of  the 
active  and  -t-  for  the  dual  and  plural  active  and  all  numbers 
in  the  middle  : — 

^-i7]-v  for  €(T-Lr]-v  in  the  singular. 
djjiev  for  €(T-L-fx€v  in  the  plural. 
Cf.  Latin  siem  (  —  s-ie-m)  and  s-i-tmis.    Sanskrit  sjdm,  pi.  sydma^ 
with  the  weak  ^/s  both  in  singular  and  plural,  while  Greek 
has  ^/h. 

The  original  form  of  the  3rd  pi.  appears  in  Elean  o-vv-^av, 
for  -€Lav  (  =  -ecr-t-ar(r)),  Indo-European  s-i-nt.  The  Attic  elev 
is  a  new  formation  (cf.  p.  380). 

Instances  of  the  optative  of  non-thematic  tenses  with  weak 
stem  and  suffix  -c-q-  are  to  be  found  in  the  Homeric  (3a-Lr}-v, 
Oe-LT],  aKo-L7]-v,  (pa-trj,  Kt)(e-tr],  ava-bv-r]  (for  -bvir]). 

Of  the  plural  with  weak  stem  and  suffix  -t-  we  have  the 
following :    (pa-l-pi^v,    ^e-t-/xei^,    bo-X-pL€v   and   in   the    middle 

bo-i-[xriv,  6€-l-T0. 

TLd€-Lr}-v  and  btbo-irj-v  are  variations  for  the  original  tl6- 
LTj-v,  bib-LTi-v,  Sanskrit  dadh-ydm  and  dad-ydm,  just  as  in  the 
indicative,  tl6€-[X€v,  and  bibo-piev  take  the  place  of  riO-p^v 
bib-pev  (cf.  p.  'Z^j). 

The  accentuation  of  TtOelpev,  btbolpev  (from  TiOe-i-p^v^ 
bibo-i-pev)  shows  that  these  optatives  have  followed  the 
analogy  of  Trapei/xez^,  elb^ipev,  which  arose  out  of  7Tap-€a--l-p€v, 
eibea-L-pev.  eib€LT]v  is  an  old  optat.  of  the  sigmatic  aor.  (cf. 
on  fjbr},  p.  428). 

Perhaps  Ultjv  (T.  ^209)  stands  for  l€-(r-Lr}v  and  points  to  yjCa 
being  an  aorist  (  =  ?]t-€-a-a),  but  more  probably  it  is  a  new 
formation  after  the  pattern  of  ^ibeirjv,  just  as  on  the  similarity 
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of  oeSteVat  and  elbivat  was  modelled  the  hebLeirjv  of  Plato  after 
the  pattern  of  dheiiqv. 

The  aor.  optatives  like  6etfaijoit,  beC^ais,  etc.,  are  new  forma- 
tions upon  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  -ot/xi,  -ols.  They  are 
not  the  regular  Attic  forms  (cf.  Rutherford,  N.  P.  429).  Even 
in  tragedy  the  forms  -eia?,  -ete(i^)  are  more  frequent  than  -ats, 
-at  :  much  more  so  then  in  Attic  prose. 

The  sigmatic  optat.  in  -o-eta  has  the  name  of  the  Aeolic  Aeolic 
optative.     It  was  probably   extended  from   the   3rd   plural,  °^  ^  ^^^' 
b€L$€Lav,  which  may  be  for  b€iK-(T€(T-L-av  (cf.  p.  427). 

The  contracted  verbs  in  Attic  have  in  the  singular  of  the 
optative  the  forms  (ptkoii^v,  TL[ji(^rjv  and  in  the  plural  the  short 
(pikolfxev,  TLfji(ofi€v.  The  Attic  (f)LXoL7]v  does  not  agree  with  the 
Aeolic  <pL\€Lriv,  but  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  optative  of 
bCboLfxL.  Thus  in  the  dual  and  plural  optative  of  btbotixi  we 
have  bibolfxev,  and  the  aorist  bolfxev.  These  forms  agreed  with 
the  dual  and  plural  optat.  of  the  contracted  verb,  viz.  (f)L\ioLix€v, 
(fyLXoliJLev.  The  analogy  was  extended  to  the  singular,  and  so 
we  have  (jyiXoL-qv,  like  boirjv,  biboirjv. 

The  Aeolic  (ptXeiriv  on  the  other  hand  may  be  compared 
with  tlO€lt]v,  deirjv  from  Tidrnii  (cf  p.  410). 

Another  illustration  of  the  working  of  analogy  in  the  opta- 
tive may  be  found  in  the  following :  a-yol^^v  resembles  bolfxev 
and  hence  in  the  singular  we  have  (T)(oir]v  beside  boiriv  :  irapd- 
(r)(oiix€v  resembles  ki)OL\x€v  and  hence  irapaa-^oiixi  like  Xvoifju. 

If  the  Indicative  has  the  Thematic  vowel  the  suffix  is  -t- : —  In  thematic 
(\)lf)ois  Sanskrit  hhdres.     IboLs  Sanskrit  vides. 

In  the  first  sing,  we  have  the  primary  ending  -/xt,  (/)epot/xt, 
but  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  ending  in  -aiti  (  =  9^),  we  should 
expect  in  Greek  (pepota.  -oi/xt,  however,  has  taken  the  place  of 
-Ota.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  assuming  such  an  ending  as 
-OLv  in  the  optative  of  thematic  verbs.  The  form  Tp{(poLv  rests 
only  on  the  authority  of  the  grammarian  George  Choeroboscus 
(cf.  Ne2v  Vlirjjn.  p.  450). 

In  the  rest  of  the  persons  there  is  notliing  further  to  notice, 
except  the  third  plural  f/^epoiez^,  where  we  should  rather  expect 
^ipoiav  for  original   -nl  (cf.  p.  3^0). 
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The  Infini- 
tive. 


Origin  of 
the  infini- 
tive. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  the  distinction  between  the 
Verb  Finite  and  Infinite.  The  Infinitive  is  Verbal  in  so 
far  as  it  implies  predication,  and  as  the  words  dependent 
on  it  are  constructed  as  with  the  Finite  Verb.  Historically 
the  forms  of  the  Infinitive  are  in  their  origin  substantival. 
In  Sanskrit  the  Infinitive  in  the  later  language  ends  in 
-turn  or  -itum^  e.  g.  from  Vi  (to  go),  infin.  efMm.  But  in 
the  Veda  and  Brahman  a  '  a  number  of  verbal  nouns  in 
various  of  their  cases  are  used  in  constructions  which 
assimilate  them  to  the  infinitive  of  other  languages' 
(Whitney,  SL   Gr.  969). 

Thus  from  the  stem  vidmdn  there  are  the  dat.  vidmdne  and 
the  instrumental  vidmdnd  (Delbriick,  S,  F.  iv.  121).  vidmdne 
answers  to  the  Greek  infinitive  Fihix^vai.  The  Sanskrit  ddvdne 
again  answers  to  the  Greek  hovvai  (Cyprian  hoFevat)  and  from 
the  stem  ddvdn  there  is  no  other  case. 

As  Professor  Max  Miiller  {Chips  iv.  51)  says,  'As  far  as 
Sanskrit  grammar  is  concerned  we  may  safely  cancel  the 
name  of  infinitive  altogether  and  speak  instead  boldly  of 
datives  and  other  cases  of  verbal  nouns.'  These  datives  can, 
like  other  Sanskrit  nouns,  govern  the  same  case  as  the  verb, 
and  in  them  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  infinitive.  We 
need  here  only  concern  ourselves  with  those  terminations 
which  have  a  corresponding  form  in  Greek.  Thus  Greek 
-]X€vai  answers  to  Sanskrit  -mdne,  Greek  -Fevat  to  Sanskrit  -vdne, 
while  the  Greek  infinitives  in  -/xer  may  stand  for  the  Locatives 
of  stems  of  which  the  Dative  ending  was  -fx^vai.  Greek  -crat 
answers  to  Sanskrit  -se. 

In  Sanskrit  these  case  forms  expressed  purpose  and  con- 
sequence. In  Latin  too  this  use  of  the  dative  case  was 
common.  In  Greek  the  dative  was  not  so  employed.  Thus 
in  Greek  we  should  have  a>pr]  ecrrlv  evbetv  (not  virvio),  but  in 
Latin  wunitioni  tempus  relinquere  (Monro,  H.  G.  §  242). 
Conversely  w^hile  in  Greek  we  have  the  infinitive  continually 
used  to  express  purpose  and  consequence,  in  Latin  this  use  of 
the  infinitive  is  almost  confined  to  poetry  and  in  Classical 
Sanskrit  is  no  longer  employed. 
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In  Greek  the  dat.  ending"  in  -at  was  not  preserved  in 
nominal  declension,  and  as  the  riativus  commorJi  was  not 
applied  to  things,  the  nominal  orig'in  of  the  Infinitive  forms 
was  forgotten  and  they  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  real  case 
forms.  The  substantival  origin  of  boixevai  for  instance  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  brought  into  closer  relation  with  the 
different  verbal  stems.  As  beside  ^hocav  there  stood  Swo-ovo-i, 
so  beside  hoixevai  there  arose  baxrefxevai.  For  the  growth  of 
such  constructions  as  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  in 
Greek  cf.  Monro  (//.  G  ch.  x.). 

The  ending  -Oai  appears  in  rja-Oai,   Trecfyav-Oat   (for  which  Termina- 
there  is  no  need  to  assume  T:€(f)av(T0ai),  k(TTaX-dai,  T€Tv\-6ai  of  infinitive. 
the   perfect.      With   this   ending  we   can  compare    Sanskrit 
-dhycd  in  hhdra-flhjdi.     This  is  a  dative  infinitive  of  the  old 
language  (cf.  Whitney,  §  976). 

The  ending  -aQai  stands  related  to  -Qai  as  -cr^e  to  -^e  of 
the  second  pers.  plur.  indicative.  This  ending  appears  in 
different  tenses,  viz.  TtOe-a-Oat,  di-adai,  (pepe-crOat,  Ib^-crOaL, 
Kekv-aOai,  Xixra-a-Oai,  Xvo-e-aOai  and  has  become  the  common 
Greek  form. 

The  sufRx  -fievat,  which  is  Epic  and  Lesbian,  appears  in  Ftb- 
fi€vai,  Oe-fievaL,  yvco-pLevai,  ixLyrj-fievai  of  non- thematic  tense- 
stems  ;  in  el-K-i-fj-evaty  etc.,  of  thematic. 

The  suffix  -[j.€v,  which  may  be  locative  (cf.  Sanskrit  M?-- 
wan)  appears  in  l-ix€v,  bo-fx^v,  reOva-^ev  after  a  short  vowel ; 
and  in  the  thematic  dir-i-ix^v. 

The  suffix  '€vaL  (  =  -F€vai)  appears  in  the  Cyprian  boFevaL,  of 
unknown  accent,  Sanskrit  ddvdne,  l-ivai.  bebi-ivai^  clb-ivaL 
and  in  many  instances  where  a  long  vowel  points  to  the 
absorption  of  e,  as  in  bovvat,  Oelvai,  (TTfivat,  ftrjvaL,  aXQvai, 
arjvat,  etc.  Later  feeling  tended  to  regard  -vai  alone  as  the 
suffix,  as  for  instance  in  OLOo-vaL,  TiO^-vat,  redva-vat,  etc.,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  Homer.  There  is  also  no  instance  in 
Homer  of  -(vai  as  an  ending  of  the  perfect  infin.  active,  nor  in 
Aeolic  or  Doric. 

-(LviH  the  normal  ending  of  the  thematic  conjugation — e.  g. 
(lX€Lv,  but  in  Lesbian  ^x^^'  ^^  Cretan  (pipe-v. 
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Attic  -€Lv  before  tlie  archonship  of  Euclides  was  written 
-€v.  There  is  no  certain  explanation  of  this  ending.  It  is 
usually  supposed  to  stand  for  -Fev,  Sanskrit  -van,  as  in  ddlivan 
of  the  Veda,  cjy^pe-Fev,  (f)€p€-€v,  (jyipeiv.  The  -e-etr  of  Homer 
is  an  anomalous  ending*  which  may  in  most  cases  be  written 
-e-ev  ;  St.  /3aXe-,  Inf.  ^a\i-ev,  fiaXelv  (cf.  Monro,  H.  G.  §  85). 

The  ending"  -crai  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  may  be  compared 
with  Sanskrit  -se  in  ji-se. 

The  Parti-  As  the  Infinitive  is  an  abstract  noun,  the  participle  takes 
^^^  ^'  rank  as  a  Verbal  Adjective,  verbal  in  thafc  it  implies  a  pre- 

dication and  goes  with  the  same  cases  as  the  finite  verb,  but 
nominal  in  that  it  cannot  by  itself  form  a  predication. 
Participial       There  are  many  different  participial  suflSxes,  with  some  of 

termina-  ,  ... 

tions.  which  we  have  already  dealt  in  treating  of  nominal  declension. 

1 .  -nt-,  ~nt-  :  AetTrcoz^,  Xlitu>v,  Xei'^as,  Aet^/^ojz; :  fem.  in  -rr-ta, 
viz.  XbTTOvaa  (  =  Xt7roi'rta),  X^ixfraa-a. 

2.  -Fm,  -via  (or  -Fcla),  -Fos;  c£  p.  312. 

3.  -fxevo-,  middle  suffix  of  all  tenses.  It  is  identical  with 
the  reduced  -fxvo-  of  jSiXe-i^vov,  Latin  -7mno-,  -mno-,  Sanskrit 
-wdna-.  The  rule  of  the  vowel  variation  of  the  stem  is  not 
clear. 

4.  -TO-,  as  in  kA.d-to-s,  Sanskrit  cru-td-s,  which  is  mainly 
adjectival. 

5.  -reo-,  ho-rio-s. 

6.  -vo-^  with  the  same  meaning  as  -to-,  was  once  a  partici- 
pial suflSx,  but  in  Greek  is  purely  adjectival,  as  in  (TTvy-v6-<Sy 
a-efjL-vo-s  [o-€(3-vo-s),  (TTey-vo-s,  ayvo-s,  Sanskrit  hhug-nd-s,  Latin 
ple-nu-s,  etc. 

7.  -to-,  in  the  adjectives  ay-io-s,  oruy-io-s,  Sanskrit  -li/a-, 
Latin  exim-iu-s. 

Th  L  fn  '^^^  Latin  system  of  verb-inffexion  is  very  different  both 
System  of  from  that  of  Greek  and  that  of  the  original  Indo-European 
inflexion,     language.     The  chief  characteristics  are  as  follow: — 

(i)  The  secondary  person-endings  have  mostly  superseded 
the  primary  :  the  majority  of  Latin  person-endings  correspond 
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to   the    Greek  terminations   -v,   -s,    -(r),  rather  than  to  -jut, 

-CTL,    -TL. 

(ii)  The  system  has  lost  the  augment  (or  at  any  rate  the 
syllabic  augment),  and  consequently  the  simple  imperfect,  and 
the  simple  thematic  and  non-thematic  aorists.  The  aorist- 
stem,  as  in  Greek,  often  appears  in  the  system  of  the  present 

(iii)  The  middle  formations  have  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place  we  have  a  passive  in  -r,  which  is  also  found  in  Celtic. 

(iv)  The  sigmatic  aorist  is  changed  both  in  form  and 
meaning  :  in  meaning  it  has  come  to  partly  coincide  with 
the  perfect,  and  hence  the  future  perfect  and  pluperfect  are 
formed  from  this  stem. 

(v)  The  future  in  -so  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  four  original  stem- 
systems  in  the  Indo-European  verb,  the  present,  aorist, 
perfect,  and  future,  the  present  system  alone  in  Latin  has. 
remained  intact. 

The  person-endings  are  as  follows  : — istsing.    The  primary  The 
termination  in  non-thematic  verbs  is  -m  (for  -mi),  in  thematic  g^^^^^^g 

verbs  -0.  Active 

Of  these  -m(i)  is  kept  only  in  sum  for  esmi  (cf.  Dor.  €o-/xt),  jg^ 
which  on  the  analogy  of  the  plural  became  sm(i),  sm  and  sum 
(p.  447).  For  the  loss  of  final  -i  we  may  compare  et  (Greek 
crt),  nt  (uti,  Umbr.  ?Ue),  tot  (cf.  toti-dem,  Sanskrit  tdti),  oh 
(Greek  eTrt),  ad  (Sanskrit  ddhi),  per  (Trepi),  suj)er  (cf.  vireipy 
Sanskrit  icpari),  etc.  -m  in  the  historic  tenses  {credeha-m)  and 
the  subjunctive  (creda-m)  is  the  secondary  termination,  and 
represents  an  original  -m^  not  -mi.     For  inquam  cf.  p.  447. 

As  to  the  termination  -0,  the  explanation  given  by  Schleicher  was  that  it  repre- 
sented an  original  -omi,  -6m.  Tliis  however  is  phonetically  impossible,  and  the 
corresponding  Cireek  form  iOiXwui,  bo  often  quoted,  is  perhaps  itself  the  rcHult 
of  analogy.  In  some  presents  iu  the  Avesta  we  find  -a,  which  also  api)earH  in 
BomeVedic  subjunctives  (irdvd,  «<dua) :  in  Greek  -cw,  in  Latin  -d  are  universal, 
and  traces  of  the  same  termination  are  also  found  in  tlu;  Celtic  and  (Jornianic 
languages.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  termination  is  primitive,  and  jjossibly 
fer-O  may  be  by  prehistoric  contraction  for  fcr-o-a,  wliere  -v  is  tlie  tluinatic 


sinsr. 
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vowel,  while  -a  may  be  identical  with  the  termination  of  the  Greek  perfect 
(M.  U.  i.  140,  ii.  121,  Z.  G.  d.  F.  p.  61). 

2nd  sing.  2nd  sing.  The  termination  in  botli  primary  and  secondary 
tenses  is  -5,  the  loss  of  -i  having  obliterated  the  distinction. 

3rd  sing.  ^rd  sing.     The  termination  is  -t{i)^  -t. 

The  occasional  appearance  of  a  long  vowel  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  2nd  and  of  the  3rd  sing,  in  the  3rd  conjugation 
is  purely  metrical.  The  lengthening  is  only  found  in  the 
caesura,  and  does  not  point  to  an  originally  long  final  syllable 
any  more  than  fatigamm  (Aen.  9.  610).  In  cases  like  amdt, 
kabet,  redU,  however,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  a  survival 
of  the  original  contraction  from  amaiit,  habeiit^  rerleiit  (31.  U, 
i.  174,  note). 

The  following  list  of  instances  of  this  lengthening  may  be  useful.     Lucr. 

2.  27,  4.  337  ;  Virg.  Eel.  3.  97,  7.  23  ;  <3-eorg.  2.  211  ;  Aen.  1.  308,  5. 167,  480,  853, 
8.  363,  9-  9'  lo-  67,  433»  12.  883 ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  3.  36,  i.  13.  6,  2.  2.  14,  2.  13.  16, 

3.  5.  17,  3.  16.  26,  3.  24.  5  ;  Sat  I.  4.  82,  I.  5.  90,  I.  9.  21,  2.  I.  82,  2.  2.  47,  2.  3. 
260;  Prop.  I.  10.  23 ;  Ov.  Met.  3.  184,  6.  658,  9.  611,  12.  392  ;  Her.  9.  141  ;  Ep. 
ex  Pont.  I.  3.  74,  I.  4.  46  ;  Val.  Flacc.  8.  259  ;  -mus  occurs  in  Plaut.  Cure.  438  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  9.  610;  Ov.  Met.  14.  250. 

1st  plural.  1st  plural.  The  termination  is  -mos^  -mtis :  we  may  com- 
pare the  Doric  -/xe?,  but  the  diflPerence  of  the  vowel  is  a  diffi- 
culty (cf.  Cerer-iis  beside  senatu-is), 

2nd  plural.  2nd  plural.  Termination  -tis.  This  is  probably  in  origin 
a  dual  form  ;  cf.  the  Sanskrit  dual  vdka-thas.  The  proper 
plural  termination  is  kept  in  the  imperative  termination  -te 
(cf.  esfe,  €(TT€). 

3rd  plural.  3rd  plural.  Termination  -nt(i).  or  with  the  thematic  vowel 
-o-nt.  In  the  case  of  the  thematic  verbs  of  the  first  and  second 
conjugation  we  get  a  new  form  ama-nt,  doce-nt  (for  a  more  regular 
ama~o-nt,  doce-o-nt,  al.  fini-o-nt^  §tatu-o-nt\  formed  apparently 
on  the  analogy  of  ama-s^  ama-t,  doce-s,  doce-t,  etc. 

The  forms  of  the  ist  conjugation  may  all  have  originated 
in  a  contraction  (cf.  rtjutaco  =  rtjucS.  M.  U.i.  87);  but  in  the 
2nd  conjugation  it  is  hard  to  see  how  docent  can  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  doce-ont.  Johansson  de  Verbis  Contractis,  p.  192  sqq., 
takes  the  inflexion  of  the  present  of  the  ist  and  2nd  conjug. 
to  be  non-thematic  throughout. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  primary  and  secondary  termina- 
tions have  everj^where  coalesced  in  Latin,  as  they  do  in  Greek 
in  1st  and  2nd  plural  (-/xez^,  -re). 

The  old  explanation  of  the  passive  termination  -r  was  that  Passsive 
it  was  a  relic  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  se^  orig'inally  appended 
to  the  active  voice  to  transform  it  to  a  middle.  This  theory 
was  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  finds  its  analogy  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  where  the  passive  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  -8,  or  in  older  times  -sh^  i.  e.  the  reflexive  pronoun 
nk  (Westphal,  Verhaljiexion,  p.  25),  cf.  the  English  bask, 
husk.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  theory  is  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  facts  of  the  related  languages.  The  s  in  Latin 
might  pass  between  vowels  into  r  (cf  honos,  honor-is),  but  the 
same  -r  is  found  as  a  termination  of  the  passive  in  Celtic, 
which  does  not  '  rhotacise '  an  s.  r  is  also  found  in  Oscan, 
but  there  an  s  between  vowels  becomes  z.  The  -r  of  honor ^ 
for  and  by  the  side  of  honos^  is  to  be  explained  not  as  the  direct 
result  of  rhotacism,  but  as  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  oblique 
cases  where  s  becomes  r  between  vowels.  We  do  not  find  -r 
in  genus  beside  generis. 

It  is  clear  therefo  e  that  the  ~r  of  the  passive  can  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  reflexive  pronoun.  But  no 
explanation  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  In  Sanskrit  the  3rd 
plur.  of  the  perf  middle  ends  in  -re,  and  in  the  Veda  other 
verbal  terminations  containing  r  are  found  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr. 
§  550).  It  is  now  thought  that  this  r  may  have  been  ex- 
tended by  analogy  from  the  3rd  plural,  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  3rd  sing. .  and  then  to  the  other  persons  and  members. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

The  forms  legitur,  legnntnr  seem  identical  with  the  Greek 
middles  (i)-\iy€To,  (eykeyovTo  with  tlie  addition  of  the  Latin 
passive  suffix  -r  ;  but  if  this  is  so,  the  secondary  suflixes  (itk. 
-TO,  -vTo)  have  superseded  the  primary  ((ik.  -rai,  -vrat)  in  the 
present  tense  in  Latin.  In  the  2nd  sing,  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  (f)-\€y€(To  ((keynv)  we  should  expect  in  Latin 
Ifgeso-r,   which    might   become  /rgrs-r,    /eges-e-r,  hgcr-e-r  by 
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successive  steps,  the  e  appearing  before  r  in  the  same  way  as 
in  ag-e-r  (p.  71).  The  final  s  of  the  existing  form  legeris  may 
be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  2nd  sing-,  of  the  active.  In  legO'7\ 
legimu-r  the  suffix  r  is  attached  immediately  to  the  active  forms 
(lego^  legimiis). 

Legimini  is  a  participial  and  not  a  verbal  form,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  Aeyo/xez^ot ;  legeremini,  legamini  will  then 
be  formed  by  analogy.  The  old  forms  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
sing*.  ini'per.ynumi?w,  antestamino,f amino  (appellamino  is  plur., 
Cic.  de  Legg.  3.  3.  8)  are  said  to  be  not  for  ^fruimino-s^  etc., 
but  formed  as  singulars  of  the  ty ^e  fruiinini,  as  we  have  a  sing. 
ve/iito  beside  a  plur.  veJiite.  The  analogy  is  not  complete,  but 
on  the  imper.  see  p.  433. 

The  system  of  inflexion  in  each  Latin  verb  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups — 

(i)  The  inflexion  of  those  tenses  derived  from  the  present 
stem  (presents  of  all  moods  and  voices,  active  participle,  infin., 
act.  and  pass,  and  gerund). 

(ii)  The  inflexions  of  the  perfect  stem  (perf.,  fut.-perf  and 
plupf.  in  many  verbs). 

(iii)  The  inflexions  of  the  sigmatic  aorist. 

(iv)  The  inflexions  of  the  future  and  imperf.  in  h. 


Present 
System. 


The  present  stems  of  verbs  in  Latin  may  be  classified  as 
follow : — 

1.  Non-thematic  verbs — of  which  however  traces  survive 
only  in  a  few  isolated  forms  still  left  in  systems  that  otherwise 
have  become  thematic — es  {ed-s),  es  (ess),  es-t,fer-s,fert,  etc. 

2.  Thematic  verbs — ■ 

(i)  the  thematic  vowel  is  added  to  the  simple 
stem  in  its  strong  or  weak  degree — (duco,  ago). 

(ii)  the  thematic  vowel  is  added  to  the  redupli- 
cated stem  (si-st-o). 

(iii)  the  T-class  [flec-t-o). 
(iv)  the  Nasal  class  {cer-n-o). 
(v)  the  Inceptives  (po-sc-o). 
(vi)  the  J(?^-class,     whether     radical     {/ug-i-o^ 
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ama-i'o),  causative  (mon-ei-o),  or  denominative  (statu-i-o).  To 
this  class  belong*  all  verbs  of  the  ist,  2nd,  and  4th  conjugations, 
and  all  those  of  the  3rd  whose  ist  sing.  pres.  indie,  ends  in 
-to  or  -t(0. 

The  above  classes  all  find  their  parallel  in  Greek  (p.  389). 
But  the  Greek  non-thematic  verbs  in  -w-,  -va-  (classes  3  and 
4)  have  become  thematic  in  Latin  (ster-nu-o^  con-ster-na-re). 
Latin  has  also  a  few  verbs  formed  by  means  of  suffixes  not 
found  in  Greek,  of  the  types  cajje-ss-o^  dic-ta-7'e,  dlc'ti-ta-re, 
ster-nu-ta-re^  es-uri-o. 

The  thematic  vowel  is  either  0  or  e  (cf.  p.  374).  0  (u)  appears  Non-the- 
in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  and  the  3rd  pers.  plur.,  e  (Latin  i)  ^^^.^^^  ^q. 
elsewhere  (De  Sauss.  p.  87).  coming 

_,  .  thematic, 

Ihus  we  have — 

eX.W  €\-0-lXeV  ^yjO-VTL  eX-6-T€  ^^\-€-(TL      ^€\-e-Tl 

ve-ho  veh-i-mus  veh-o-nt  veh-i-te  veh-i-s  veh-i-t ; 
(but  cf.  vol-2^-mus.) 

True  non-thematic  verbs  are  very  rare  in  Latin,  and  even 
where  they  occur,  are  assimilated  in  form  to  the  thematic  con- 
jugation, fd-ri  is  still  non-thematic  (cf.  (pd-vat) ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  -ple-o  (cf.  Trt/ix-TrAr^-zxt),  si-st-o  (cf.  t-aTr]-[iL),  ser-o  (for 
si-s-o,  cf.  (o-)t-(o-)r7-/oti),  ster7iu-o  (cf.  'nrapw-iiai)^  stern-o  (cf. 
(rr6pvv-\xi)  have  all  taken  the  termination  of  the  thematic 
inflexion. 

The    assimilation    to   the    thematic   conjugation   probably 

started  from  the  plurals  sistwms  (for  si-sta-mos^   cf.  tarcifxev), 

serimns  (for  si-sa-mos^  cf.  te/xei;),  which  look  like  thematic  forms 

from  stems  mt-^  ser-.    We  should  have  expected  an  inflexion — 

si-8td7n{i)  si-sta-s{i)  si-sid-mos. 

Cf.  t-(TTd-\ii  t-crrd-y  X(TTd-\x€V. 

And  se-re-m  (for  si-se-m)  se-re-s  se-rd-mos  {si-sd-)n,osy 

Cf.  (a-)t-(a-)j7-/zt  (o-)t-((r)77-s    (a-)i((r)e-/ix€i^. 

But  sudmoH,  Hinidmos  become  regularly  serimus^  SLslimiis  (cf. 
Jupiter  and  ZeO  Trcirep,  cdnclpit  and  cdpit^  ddditns  and  dd/ns)^ 
and  hence  the  whole  system  was  assimilated  to  the  type  verto^ 
verli?nu8,  etc. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  the  passing  of  the  compounds  of 
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(lai'e  to  the  3rd  conjugation,  dddmnus,  e.  g.  became  addimus^ 
whence  was  formed  addo,  addunt^  etc. 

Similarly  there  may  once  have  existed  a  form — 

ster-nd-m  ster-nd-s  ster-nd-t  ster-na-mos. 

Cf.  bafjL-vd-^L  bdix-vd-s  bdjjL-vd-crL  bafji-vd-ixev. 

Sk.  s/r-nd-mi  str-nd-si  sfr-nd-ti  str-nlmds. 

(Whitney,  ^y^.  Gr.  §  718.) 

The  singular,  it  is  said,  gave  rise  to  consterndre,  exsterndre^ 
the  plural  to  siernere.  (This  may  be  doubted  in  this  partic- 
ular case,  as  consternare  is  probably  identical  in  root  with 
Greek  TTTvpeo-Qat,  but  it  is  true  of  spernere  beside  asjjernari.) 
(Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  245.) 

Compare  in  Greek  avm  beside  avvca^  Ka/xi^co  beside  ha^vr]ixL. 

We  will  now  consider  these  two  classes  separately. 

Non-the-         I.  Non-thematic  Conjugation. 

jugatioT"  (i)  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 

Root  ei,  i.  [a)  Strong  root  ei,  weak  root  ^,  in  eo^  Sanskrit  emi,  imds^ 
Greek  eijut,  lix^v.  Greek  and  Sanskrit  show  the  regular  Ablaut 
between  the  singular  and  plural.  In  Latin  the  strong  stem 
ei  or  I  is  extended  to  all  numbers  and  tenses  (inms,  Utir,  ibo  for 
eimus,  eihcr,  etc.),  the  weak  stem  being  found  only  in  the  parti- 
ciples ^-t2cs,  and  -iens  for  i-i-nt-s.  The  strong  stem  reappears 
in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pres.  part.,  as  etmtis  for  ei-ontis. 

Parallel  to  eo  are  queo,  nequeo.  In  all  three  the  ist 
sing.  pres.  indie,  has  been  assimilated  to  the  thematic 
conjugation. 

Root  (la,  (li)  Strong  root  dd^  weak  root  dd^  in  dds^  ^ddt,  dd-mus.  dd- 
tis,  dd-tus.  The  d  seems  to  represent  the  svarabhdkti  vowel 
(cf.  Greek  horos),  of  which  d  is  the  ordinary  Latin  representa- 
tive (cf.  cdtus,  fdtus,  stdius^  etc.).  It  is  possible  that  do  may 
be  an  '  aorist  present,'  for  the  absence  of  reduplication  by  the 
side  of  6t8a)jut  is  noticeable.  There  may  have  once  been  a 
strong  aorist  "^(t^dom  beside  "^eSoji;  (cf.  ^bojjiev,  etc.),  corre- 
sj;onding  to  a  possible  ^[e)stdm  beside  ear-qv.  Then  (e)dom 
may  have  passed  to  the  present  system,  like  dyca  beside  r/y- 
dy-ovy  and  in  part  to  the  thematic  conjugation. 


dd 
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(ii)  Stems  ending  in  a  consonant. 
(«)  Strong  root  es^  weak  root  s.  Root  es,  s. 

The  original  present  would  have  been — 

es-7n         ess         es-t  s-w6s  s-tes  s-nt. 

O  O 

Cf.  eo--/jtt        kcr-di       ia-TL         Sk.  s-mds  s-thd  s-dnti. 

ess  became  regularly  es^  and  this  quantity  is  invariably 
kept  in  Plautus. 

"^smua  is  unpronounceable,  and  therefore  takes  a  svarabhdkti 
vowel,  which  under  the  influence  of  the  following  consonant  is 
u^  so  we  get  su-m-us.  Then  this  form  in  turn  influences  the 
first  person  singular,  and  we  get  sum  for  the  more  regular  ^sem 
{sw),  and  eventually  the  3rd  plural  (sunt  fov'^sent,  snt),  though 
in  this  case  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  conjugation  (e.  g. 
reg-o-nt)  may  have  operated.     The  Umbrian  '3rd  plural  is  sent. 

The  weak  root  appears  irreg'ularly  in  the  ist  sing,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  1st  plur.  (sum  for  "^esum),  and  the  strong  root 
in  the  2nd  plur.  on  the  analogy  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  sing. 
(es-tis  for  ^s-tis).  But  Osthofi*  [M.  U.  iv,  Einleihmg,  p.  vi) 
is  of  opinion  that  es-tis  beside  Sanskrit  s-tlm^  l[(j)-ir]-v  beside 
s-ie-m,  may  both  represent  original  forms  of  the  reduced  root, 
es-  being  the  form  under  the  secondary  accent  (Ablaut  III,  here 
identical  in  form  with  Ablaut  II),  s,  the  unaccented  form 
(Ablaut  IV).  The  difl'erence  between  the  two  would  then  be 
due  to  a  difference  of  function  in  the  sentence.  The  enclitic 
form  (unaccented)  appears  in  e.  g.  necesse  ^st,  which  would 
stand  to  necesse  est  as  e.  g.  Zevs  k(TTi  to  Zei's  lort.  So,  too, 
pollic'Uus  's  (written  pollicittis)  is  the  enclitic  form  0^  jMi- 
citus  es. 

Era  for  ^e.so  is  a  subjunctive,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
Zi,  €0)  (lor  ^kaai). 

In  the  case  of  erdui  the  stem  era-  may  possibly  be  distin-  ^ 

guished  into  es-d-^  where  e  is  the  augment,  «  is  a  root 
determinative  added  to  the  weakest  form  of  the  root  \ 
Es-d-m  would  then  be  parallel  to  Inquam^  which  is  an  imj)erfcct 

'  A  liHt  of  Huch  additionH  of  a  to  weak  roots  i«  ^nven  in  M.  IJ.  i,  35.  Wc 
may  quote  hi-dre  bt-Hide  lii-nco ;  id-nun  l^esido  eio,  l-lus;  r-d-inan  beside  Ip-irfaoj 
etc.     But  most  of  them  are  mure  iiigeuiouB  than  probable. 
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in  origin  and  stands  for  insqu-d-m  (cf.  ei^t- 0-77-7/ -o-o).    Inquit  is 
an  aorist  for  in-squ-i-t ;  cf.  eVt-o-^r-e). 


The  so-called  pres.  subj.  is  in  reality  an  optative  ;  the  ori- 
ginal inflexion  was — 

s-ie-m       s-ie-s      s-ie-t  s-i-mus        s-i-te       s-i-nt. 

Cf.  e((r)-tr]-i;    e((r)t7]-?  €(o-)-tr]-(r)  e((r)-t-/xei'     6(o-)t-re    e(cr)t-ei'. 
Sk.  s-yd-m      syds        sydt  sydma  sydta        syus, 

Sie7n  still  survives  in  Old  Latin,  but  in  classical  times  the 
weak  root  has  been  extended  throughout  the  tense.  The  loss 
of  the  initial  e  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  indicative. 

The  present  participle  is  quite  regular  in  prae-sens,  ah-sens^ 
con-se7ites,  except  that  the  weak  form  of  the  root  {snt-)  has  been 
extended  throughout. 

Ens  is  a  later  barbarism  (Quint.  ^'  '^'  ^t'd)' 

Escit  seems  to  be  an  inceptive  form,  standing  for  es-scit ; 

cf.  €CrK€. 


Possum  (older  potis  sum)  is  a  compound,  and  the  existing 
forms  may  be  the  result  of  contraction.  Thus  potissit  became 
poti^sit^  potisit^  then  pofsit,  and  finally  possit.  But  potest 
(whether  for  pofest  or  potest,  with  the  enclitic  form  of  the 
verb)  is  quite  regular,  and  this  form  may  have  originated  the 
tendency  to  assimilate  the  inflexion  to  that  of  the  substantive 
verb  (cf.  Lachmann  on  Lucr.  5.  880). 

Potui,  potens,  potin  (for  potis-ne)  imply  a  form  ^pjotere^ 
"^potire  (cf.  potlri  beside  potUur)^  or  ^potere. 

Root  ed.  {b)  Root  ed. 

The  forms  es  (for  ed-s),  est  (for  ed-t),  estis  (ed-tis),  esto 
[ed-to)y  esse  [ed-se),  ed-im  are  non-thematic,  cf.  eb-ixevai :  but 
the  rest  of  the  verb  has  passed  to  the  thematic  conjugation. 
It  is  possible  that  the  reduced  root  may  be  seen  in  de?is  for 
d-nt-s,  a  present  participle  parallel  to  -sens  (cf.  p.  307). 

Root/er.        (c)  Root /<?/*-.     This  root  is  non-thematic  in  fer-t,  fer-tis, 
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fer-te  (cf.  (/)€p-re)  fer-to,  fer-re  (for  fer-se).     The  other  forms 
of  the  verb  are  thematic. 

{d)  Root  vol-,  vel-  is  non-thematic  in  vol-t,  vol-tis,  vel-le  (for  Root  rel, 
vel-se).     (For  the  law  governing-  the  interchange  of  e  and  0,  ^^^' 
V.  p.  189.) 

With  this  may  be  classed  71010  (for  neuolo)^  malo  (for  mag[e)- 
nolo). 

The  2nd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  the  last  two  verbs  present  some 
difficulty.  The  root  fer  should  make  "^fer-si  (Vedic  hhdr-si), 
which  in  Latin  could  only  become  ^ferrt^ferre  (the  final  I  be- 
coming <?,  as  in  mare,  stem  man-).  The  final  -s  oi  fer-s  must 
therefore  be  on  the  analogy  of  all  other  second  persons  singu- 
lar.     Fu  is  obscure. 

The  imperatives /<??•,  vel,  with  es,  es  are  pseudo-conjunctives 
(cf.  p.  433,  M,  U.  iii.  9) ;  fer  is  for  "^'fer-s  which  would  become 
^ferr^iViAfer,  so  es  for  "^es-s^  es  for  ^ed-s,  vel  for  ^vel-8  (  =  %6/^ 
=  vet). 

The  forms  cette  (for  ced-te),  can-te  [Carm.  Arv.),  cedre  (cedere) 
are  more  probably  syncopated  than  originally  non-thematic. 

We  may  now  pass  to —  The  The- 

II.  The  Thematic  conjugation—  "^^^i«.  ««^- 

.  p  .  jugation. 

(1)  Verbs  with  the  present    stem   formed  simply  by  the  gj     ^^^j^ 
addition  of  the  thematic  vowels  0,  e  [i)>  matic  pre- 

These  fall  into  two  main  subdivisions,  the  Imperfect 
Presents  and  the  Aorist  Presents  (cf.  p.  2^^). 

The  distinction  between  Imperfect  and  Aorist  Presents  is  really  implied  in 
the  remarks  of  Westphal  {Verhaljlexion,  p.  129)  on  the  quantity  of  the  stem- 
vowels  of  Latin  presents.     His  observations  may  be  of  some  practical  value. 

1.  Presents  formed  simply  by  the  addition  of  the  thematic  vowel  to  tlie 
stem  and  containing  the  vowels  t,  u,  followed  by  a  consonant,  have  this  vowel 
long,  lliese  are  what  we  should  now  call  imperfect  presents.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  \_fore\  rudere  (but  rudere  Pers.  3.  (j.)farere,  divldere. 

But  if  the  stem  is  increased  by  -no,  -eo,  -io,  -uo,  i  and  u  are  short.  Excep- 
tions are  ntrldeo  beside  strldo,  etc.,  and  presents  of  the  second  conjugation 
with  a  perfect  in  -ai  {rldeo,  etc.)  :  but  here  the  perfect  and  often  otlier  forms 
|K)int  to  original  simple  present  stems,  as  frlg-us  to  a  form  *fr'i<fo  Ijeside 
fr'igeo.     Wwi juheo  has  short  ii,  though  the  j)erf,  \^  jnnsi. 

2.  Simple  verbs  with  the  stem  ending  in  a  cousuuaut  and  containing  tlic 

O  g 


e- 
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vowels  a,  e,  o  have  the  vowel  short,  and  often  the  stem  is  nasalised.  Excep- 
tions are  rddo,  vddo,  labor,  (but  Idbo),  rejpo,  cedo,  rodo.  The  forms  with  a  are 
aorist  presents,  those  with  ^,  5,  e,  a,  o  are  imperfect  presents.     (Ablaut  II.) 

Verbs  derived  from  nouns  have  a  long  vowel,  Jldveo,  fioreo,  tdheo,  also 
dreo,  pdreo,  which  cannot  be  classed  as  denominatives.  But  presents  not  de- 
rived from  nouns  have  the  vowel  short,  dmo,  m^neo,  etc. 


Imperfect 
presents. 


Aorist 
presents. 


We  may  now  resume  our  classification  : — 

(a)  Present  stems  with  strong*  root  (imperfect  presents) 
corresponding  to  Sanskrit  ist  verbal  class  which  is  paroxy- 
tone,  e.  g.  6Mva,  from  VbM  (cf.  p.  405). 

Simple  verbs  with  stem  containing*  e: — lego,  tego,  veho.peto, 
frendo,  pendo,  -fendo,  pre-hendo  (the  reduced  root  is  seen  in 
€\abov  for  'i-\nh-0Vj  cf.  x.^i(TOfjLaL  for  x^^^-^^ixai),  sterto,  vergo, 
etc. 

Stems  with  corresponding  derivative  forms :  —  stridere 
(stridere),  tergere  (tergere),  sonere  (sonare),  fervere  (fervere), 
lavere  (lavare),  fulgere  (fulgere). 

Stems  that  have  passed  entirely  into  the  derived  conjuga- 
tion : — crep-are,  vet-are,  sec-are,  ten-ere,  mer-ere. 

Stems  with  diphthongs  :  —  douco  (for  "^deuco),  feido  (cf. 
7T€l6(o),  uro  (for  "^euso,  cf.  eva)),  ludo  ("^loido),  claudo,  plaudo, 
laedo,  caedo. 

Stems  with  i,  u  (which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  reduced 
forms) : — fligo  (cf.  0Xi(3(o),  figo,  glubo  (cf.  yXv(pa)). 

Stems  with  a,  e,  0 : — rado,  vado,  suadeo  (derived  form), 
cedo,  rodo,  repo,  labor. 

(b)  Present  stems  with  weak  root  (aorist  presents) : — cor- 
responding to  6th  Sanskrit  class,  which  is  oxytone,  e.  g.  suvd 
from  Vsil. 

rudo,  nivit  (cf.  vt<p€T6s),  divido,  ago,  alo,  scabo,  fiirere,  tago, 
pago,  scato,  cano,  cado,  6I0,  loquor,  etc. 


Redupli- 
cated pre- 
sents. 


(2)  Present  stems  with  reduplication.  The  reduplication  is 
prefixed  to  the  weakest  form  of  the  root. 

gi-gn-o  (Old  Latin  geno,  cf.  gen-i-tus),  sido  (for  si-sd-o,  cf. 
tfo)  for  o-t-cr6-6o),  disco  (for  di-dc-sco,  cf.  di-dic-i),  si-st-o, 
bi-b-Oj  se-r-o  (for  si-s-o).    The  last  three  were  originally  non- 
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thematic  ;  cf.  {^(T)t'(TTa-yi.i,  (o-)t-(cr)7y-/xt,  Sanskrit  J?^-^a-??^^  and  v. 
supra,  p.  445. 

(3)  T-Class  :  the  present-stem  is  formed  by  adding  -^-,  -te-  Presents 
to  the  verb-stem.     The  stem  is  thus  often  identical  with  that  ^^     '  ' 
of  the  past  participle  of  the  simple  verb. 

riec-to,  pec-to,  nec-to,  plec-to,vIso  (forvld-to,  M.U.  iv.  77), 
be-tere,  me-tere  (cf  d-jua-etz/,  but  the  relation  is  obscure),  fa- 
te-or  (fa-ri),  ^-tiscor  (cf  x^-a-KOi),  ad-:^-t-im). 

The  stem  of  these  verbs  seems  sometimes  to  be  strong, 
sometimes  weak  (cf.  fateor  but  flecto). 

Betere  has  nothing  to  do  with  dfxcpiafirjTw  with  which  it  is  often  compared. 
The  imperfect  •^fj.cpe-aPriTovv  shows  that  in  this  last  the  root  is  fffir],  Indo- 
European  sa-a  from  a  Vt'^g,  seen  in  Sanskrit  sajati  {M.  U.  i.  22). 

(4)  Nasal  Class  : —  Nasalised 
This  again  may  be  subdivided  into  two  groups —  presen  s. 
{a)  Those  in  which  the  suffix  -no,  -ne  is  added  to  the  root,  Presents 

originally  in  its  reduced  form.     These  verbs  may  originally  nasal. 
have  been  non-thematic  and  correspond  to  the  5th  Sanskrit 
class  of  the  type  su-nu  from  Vsu-  and  to  the  Greek  forms  like 
(TTop-vv-fxL  (cf.  ster-uu-o  :  TTTap-vv-iiai).     But  all  have  passed 
into  the  thematic  system  : — 

cer-no  (Kpi-vco  :  for  -er-  in  Latin,  v.  p.  192). 

ster-no  (cf.  stra-tus). 

sper-no  (cf.  sprc-tus). 

tem-no  (tm-no  ?). 

fruniscor  for  frug-ni-scor,  cf.  frug-es. 

deguno  for  de-gus-no,  cf.  yev(o-)a). 
So  with  the  -w-  assimilated  to  the  preceding  consonant  we 
have: — Tollo  (tl-no*  ?),  vello,  fallo,  pello,  -cello,  cillo,  pro-mello. 
Cf.  li-no,  sT-no. 

In  old  Latin  we  have  solmunt  (cf.  Xiin:-6.v(n),  da-nimt, 
inser-i-7iuniur. 

(6)  The  nasal  appears  within   the  body  of  the  root.     This  Preaentn 
mysterious  class  of  verbs  corresponds  to  the  Indian  7th  class  of  gpr^,,! 
the  type  rundA  VrudA.  The  root  appears  in  the  reduced  form,  ^'^'^l- 
In   Greek   we    have    the   type  Xa-ix-ji-dv-o)    Vkaft  (p.   416). 

G  g  2 
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In  Latin  f%-n-do^  sci-n-do^  pu-n-go^  ru-m-po^  tu-n-do,  ju-n-go^ 
a-n-go  (cf.  ay^-os),  fu-n-gor  (Fick,  i.  i6i),  m-n-guit  (cf.  7iiv- 
Vsm^Jiu-),  7nung-it  (milc-us),  pi-n-go,  etc. 

We  find  nasalised  weak  and  unnasalised  strong*  forms  side 
by  side  in  meio  (meih-o)  and  mi-n-go  (cf.  d-jutx-Ar;),  AetVo)  and 
U-n-quo,  (evy-vv-ixL  and  ju-n-go,  Ttriy-vvixi  and  pan-go^  v^icfxL 
and  m-?i-git,  etc. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  nasal  is  confined  to  the  pres. 
system,  but  in  fmigor,  jungo,  ango,  etc.,  it  is  carried  throughout 
the  verbal  system. 


Inceptive        (5)  Inceptive  or  ^/^-class. 

-SCO-,  -see-  is  added  to  the  weak  root,  either : — 
Inceptives  (a)  Immediately  to  the  simple  root  in — 
fitems^"^^  ^  ^i-<!?c6>,  pa-seo,  gli-seo,  cre-sco  (where  the  root  is  cer-  in 
Cer-es  and  the  long  vowel  is  due  to  metathesis,  cf.  p.  115),  disco 
(perhaps  we  may  put  together  doc-eo,  dec-et,  di-dc-sco  as  a 
regularAblaut),^22<sc^c(for  7mg-sceo,  cf.  /xtVyetr  for  [kiy-(TK^iv{^) ), 
posco  [iov  joorc-sco,  pre-sco,  cf.  proe-us,  precox'). 

Gnd-scor,  gno-sco  are  diflScult.  The  full  root  of  gnosco  is 
seen  in  the  Gothic  hamien  beside  kunnmi  (knnan),  but  in  Greek 
and  Latin  we  get  only  the  metathesised  form  gno-  with 
a  long  vowel.  A  short  vowel  may.  however,  be  seen  in  a/x^t- 
yvoidi^  vovs  (for  ^yvoFos,  cf,  gndvus),  no-ta,  a-gmtus.  In  these 
words,  however,  the  root  may  be  different,  and  the  guttural 
due  to  the  same  confusion  that  we  get  in  co-gndmen  beside 
nomen  {31.  U,  i.  47). 

Gndseor  again  cannot  well  be  separated  from  the  root  y€v  in 
yivos,  but  a  confusion  with  gnosco  seems  most  probable.  In 
Homer  we  have  yvcoros,  'a  blood  relation,'  and  yvatros  is  to 
gndtus  as  a-rpoiros  to  stratus,  both  apparently  showing  long 
sonants  (De  Sauss.  pp.  108,  138).  On  the  other  hand  we  get 
Kao-L-yvrjTos,  yvqcnos,  etc.,  with  rj  everywhere  in  Greek,  to 
which  corresponds  the  Latin  d  in  gyidtus. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  a  triple  Ablaut  of  the  Vgno, 
.     (i)  gno  in  gno-sco ;  (ii)  gn  in  g7id-rus  ;  (iii)  gn  in  in-gens  for 
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n-gn-ti,  properly '  that  wliich  is  unknown,  unusual  \K.  Z.  xxviii. 
281,  note). 

{b)  The  suffixes  -see-,  -seo-  are  added  to  secondary  roots.         Inceptives 

(i)  To  the  stems  of  thematic  verbs,  api-seor,  gemi-seo,  etc.  °^  , 

Tremeseo,  [Aeji.  5.  694)  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  horreseo,  stems. 
pavesco,  etc.  {M.  U.  iii.  81),  which  have  stems  in  e. 

(ii)  To  the  stems  of  derived  verbs  in  -ao,  -eo^  -io,  in  eon-cnjn- 
sco^  labd-seo,  arde-sco,  scl-seo. 

Scio  {scl-i-o)  is  to  scl-seo  as  fiaivca  to  /3a-o-Kco  :  so  we  have 
(lormio  and  obdormlseo,  resipio  and  resipuco,  ^apio(?)  and  apiscor. 

The  i  in  all  these  forms  is  naturally  long  (cf.  Italian  capiseo, 
which,  if  the  i  in  Latin  bad  been  short,  would  have  been 
capeseo  p.  208,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  257),  and  they  must  consequently 
be  from  verbs  of  the  4th  conjugation.  Forms  like  expergiseor 
paeiseor^  contrem'iseo,  etc.,  where  there  is  no  corresponding  verb 
of  the  4th  conjugation,  must  be  the  result  of  analogy.  Finally 
on  the  analogy  of  this  class  we  get  those  inceptives  where  the 
suffix  is  added  to — 

(iii)  The  stems  of  nouns,  but  with  a  preceding  long  vowel  Inceptives 

i-i^p,  .  i_pji  i  •/-         from  stems 

which  is  otten  not  part  01  the  noun-stem  proper :  mveterasco,  ^f 

jmerdsco,  ditesco,  quieseOy  mitesco.     These  are  formed  as  if  from 

a  ^veterare,  etc.,  which  however  does  not  actually  exist. 

Contrast  the  short  vowel  in  the  Greek  Kopia-Kojj  apio-KO}. 


(6)  The    Yod-C\ix^s    of  verbs   forms  its    present  stem   by  Forf  pro- 
adding  io,  ie  to  the  root,  which   generally  appears  in  the  ^®^*^^' 
reduced  form.     Thus — 

farc-io,cf.  (fypdo-a-oj  for  (f)paK-L(ii. 

rug-io,  cf.  pvC(o  for  pvy-ioi. 

sal-io,  cf.  aAXo/Ltat  for  (Ta\-io-p.aL. 

ven-io  for  vm-io,  cf  ftaivin,  Indo-European  c^-m-w. 

mug-io,  cf.  fxvCoi  for  p-vy-io). 

sario,  cf.  craipco. 

am-icTrc  for  am-ici-irc,  cf.  iacio,  ob-icio. 

comi)orirc,  beside  par-erc. 

iacio,  cf.  idiT-Toj  */iaq. 


nouns. 
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But  the  forms  evenat,  advenat  in  Plautus  (cf.  Brix,  ad  TrinX.  41) 
are  aorist  presents  formed  with  the  simple  stem. 

Under  this  head  must  be  classed  a  variety  of  verbs  in  -io^ 
which  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Radicals,  cupio,  fugio,  fodio,  pario^  etc. 
(ii)  Denominatives : — 

(a)  From  stems  in  -0-,  saevio,  servio,  largior,  etc. 

{b)  From  stems  in  -a-,  punio,  bullio. 

{c)  From  stems  in  -U,  vestio,  finio,  sitio,  etc. 

[d)  From  stems  in  -2^-,  singultio. 

[e]  From  consonant-stems,  custodio,  impedio  (nutrio  ?). 
But  in  the  inflexion  of  these  words  we  get  a  constant  con- 
fusion between  the  simple  and  the  derived  stems.  Thus 
cap-is,  cap-it  (if  not  for  capi-es,  capi-et  as  retce  for  reiice)  seem 
to  be  formed  from  the  simple  stem  cap-,  not  from  the  secondary 
stem  capi-.  On  the  other  hand  the  stem  saevt-,  e.g.  in  saevio, 
has  passed  entirely  to  the  4th  conjugation  from  the  analogy 
of  stems  in  -i  like  audi-. 

Generally  it  is  true  that  the  perfect  system  is  formed  from 
the  simple,  the  present  system  from  the  derived  stem  ;  thus  we 
have  salui  (stem  sal-),  but  salio  (stem  sali-),  sonui  (stem  son-), 
but  sonare  (stem  sand-). 

But  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  petivi  (stem  peti-)  beside 
pet-eve  and  in  pot-l-ri  beside  pott-tnr.  Other  verbs  in  which 
this  confusion  of  simple  stems  and  stems  with  i  has  taken 
place  are  orior,  morior,  gradior,  fodio,  cupio.  In  pardre  beside 
parere,  we  have  two  distinct  stems  from  the  same  root,  each 
with  a  full  verbal  system. 

Under  the  head  of  the  T/od-^i&m.^  must  also  be  put  the  whole 
of  the  verbs  of  the  so-called  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjuga- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  the  third  whose  presents  end  in  -uo. 
Thus— 

am-o  is  for  ama-Jo,  cf  Jiiid-oa  for  rt/xa-tco. 
mone-o  is  for  mone-io,  cf.  cfaXi-co  for  (^tAe-tco. 
audi-o  is  for  audl-jo,  cf  kovI(j»  for  Kovl-LOi. 
statuo  is  for  statu-jo,  cf  ixM-ca  for  ^^Ov-m. 
There  are  no  verbs  in  -oo  in  Latin  corresponding  to  those  in 
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-0(0    (-o?"a))   in    Greek.      In    Latin   the   corresponding   forms 
appear  in  -do^  e.  g. — 

\I/l\6(o  :    pila-re. 

apo-cn     :  ara-re. 

^evyoo)  :  juga-re. 
aegrotus  looks  like  a  past  part,  of  ^aegroo. 

But  even  in  these  derived  verbs  we  get  a  variation  of  stem 
in  different  forms,  as  in — 

viole-ntus  and  viola-re. 

cale-ndae  and  cala-re. 

Xoe-o)  and  lava-re  or  lav-ere. 

nava-re  and  navl-re,  etc. 
Horreo,  torreo^  madeo^  oleo  seem  to  be  properly  verbs  in  -io  or 
to  have  had  once  corresponding  forms  with  -io  added  to  the 
simple  stem ;  cf.  Sanskrit  Jirsy-ati^  tfsy-ati^  mddy-ati^  oC(o  for 
oS-io)  {Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  iii.  279). 

With  regard  to  the  derived  verbs  in  -eo,  -io  it  may  he  noticed  that  they 
are  partly  derived  from  nouns  {fiaveo,  Jinid),  and  partly  causative  {moneo, 
sopio),  and  that  of  denominative  verbs  those  in  -eo  are  intransitive  (e.  g. 
albeo),  those  in  -ao  are  transitive  (denso). 

We  now  pass  to  the  Perfect  system,  with  which  must  be  Perfect 
classed  the  system  of  the  Sigmatic  Aorist.  System. 

The  reduplicated  perfect,  which  is  characteristic  of  Greek_,  is  The  redu- 
comparatively  rare  in  Latin.     The  following  is  a  list  of  those  Perfect 
found : — pependi,    tetendi,    momordi,  totondi,    spoj)ondi,    po- 
posci,  didici,  cucurri,  pupugi,  tutudi,  scicidi,  pepedi,  pepigi, 
tetigi,   cecini,   cecidi,    ctcidi,  pej)eri,    fefelli,    peperci,    ste-t-i, 
de-d-i,  (tetuli),  (tetini),  bi-b-i,  sti-t-i,  didici. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  redui:>lication  is  not  peculiar  to  the  The  vowel 
perfect  system  in  the  verb,  but  is  also  found  in  the  present  cat^on"^  " 
stem.     There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  vowel  in 
reduplication  was  originally  in  the  case  of  the  present  stem  / 
in  the  case  of  the  perfect,  e  (cf.  tl-Oyj-jjh  but  Ti-Oei-Ka  K.  Z. 
XXV.    32,    74).       Forms   then    like  im-pug-i   beside  jje-pig-i. 
8po-(fi)p(mdi,  vio-mordl  beside  the  older  spcjtondi,  memordi  (Aul. 
Gell.  7.  9)  are  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  assimilation 
to  the  btemvowcl,  or  as  O^thoff  (Z.  G.  d.  1\   271)  jn-cfers 
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to  say,  momordi,  etc.,  are  formed  on  the  analog*y  of  pejoendi, 
etc.,  where  the  vowel  of  stem  and  reduplication  happened 
to  be  identical.  In  composition  the  accent  of  the  perfect 
was  shifted  to  the  prefix,  and  e  consequently  became  I  (dedi 
but  reddidi). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  though  under  the  influence  of 
assimilation  we  find  i,  o,  u  as  the  vowel  of  the  reduplicated 
syllable,  we  never  find  «,  as  in  every  case  where  a  is  the  root 
vowel,  it  has  passed  in  the  unaccented  syllable  to  e  or  i,  and 
in  this  case  the  e  of  the  reduplication  is  unchanged. 

In  the  case  of  didici  (for  de~dec-i^  from  the  root  dec^  doc 
in  doceo)  the  e  in  the  unaccented  syllable  becomes,  as  regularly, 
I ;  but  the  i  of  the  reduplication  may  be  due  rather  to  the 
vowel  in  disco  (for  di-dc-sco)  than  to  direct  assimilation  with 
the  i  of  the  perfect  stem. 

JBi-b-i  seems  to  be  for  be-d-i  (cf.  Tre-Trco-Ka),  as  sti-ti  (which 
is  found)  for  ste-ti  (Gell.  2.  14  ;  Neue,  ii.  460).  The  i  of  the 
reduplication  may  come  from  the  compounded  forms,  where 
it  would  be  unaccented  (cf.  plico  for  pleco,  Greek  TrXeKco,  from 
iwplico^  etc.  M,  U.  iv.  3,  note) ;  but  it  would  be  helped  by  the  i 
of  the  present. 

Losa  of  re-       It  would  seem  from  a  comparison  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
in  Latin  ^^^  that,  except  in  those  stems  that  began  with  a  vowel,  redupli- 
cation must  once  have  been  universal  in  the  perfect-system. 
The  reasons  that  caused  it  generally  to  disappear  in  Latin  are 
doubtful,  but  the  following  theory  has  been  hazarded. 

We  have  seen  that  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  active  and  the 
whole  of  the  middle  voice  of  the  perfect  originally  accented 
the  termination  and  therefore  took  the  reduced  root.  In  those 
cases,  however,  where  the  root-syllable,  though  shortened,  yet 
remained  a  distinct  syllable,  the  reduplication  was,  in  the  dual 
and  plural,  one  syllable  further  from  the  accent  than  in  the 
singular  and  therefore  lost  its  vowel.  So  we  get  in  Sanskrit 
1st  sing,  ta-tdks-a,  3rd  plur.  taks-us,  for  t-taks-us,  and  in  Latin 
fulimus  ioY  f-fid-i-mus,  Yvom.  fulimus  is  then  formed  a  new 
singular /^r/i,  while  on  the  other  hand  ce-cid-i-mus  will  be  a 
new  plural  on  the  analogy  of  ce-cid-i.    It  is  supposed  that 
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traces  of  the  original  reduplication  in  such  types  survive  in  the 
double  consonants  of  re-ccidi,  re-pperi,  re-ce-cidimns  by  loss 
of  the  reduplication  giving  re-c-cidimns.  In  cases  like  ja- 
gm-us  (3rd  plur.  act.),  the  reduplication  was  protected  by  the 
two  following  consonants  and  therefore  remained.  With  this 
we  may  compare  the  Jj^aiin  fecirmis  iov  fe-fc-imiis.  Somewhat 
similar  is  the  loss  of  the  reduplication  in  the  perfects  of  com- 
pound verbs  which  in  the  simple  form  are  trisyllabic  or  in 
some  persons  quadrisyllable,  the  prefix  being  originally 
accented.  Thus  we  have  dttigi,  occurri^  decidi^  occidi,  but 
tetigi,  etc.  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  236).  There  are  some  exceptions,  es- 
pecially with  the  compounds  oicurro  (Neue,  ii.  466  sqq.). 

The  theory  just  given  has  however  been  attacked  by  Ostlioff 
(31.  Z7.  iv.  Mnhit.  p.  viii ;  Z.  G.  d.  P.  i,  sqq.),  largely  on  the 
ground  of  the  Gothic  ist  plur.  setnm  (Vsed),  which  cannot,  by 
the  phonetic  laws  of  Gothic,  be  for  se-st-tim,  se-sd-um.  He 
prefers  to  start  with  two  distinct  but  parallel  forms  of  the 
1st  plur.,  a  reduplicated  form  se-sd-i-mus,  which  will  answer 
to  the  Sk.  sedimd,  and  a  form  with  a  long  root-vowel,  sed-i-mtis, 
which  gives  the  Gothic  setiim.  This  latter  form  is  of  unex- 
plained origin,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  forms  ^;^V/^, 
ot5a,  veda  point  to  an  original  type  of  the  perfect  which  was 
formed  without  reduplication  (see  also  p.  459).  The  Latin 
sedimiis  phonetically  may  come  from  either  the  reduplicated  or 
the  non-reduplicated  form,  but  OsthofT  gives  reasons  (p.  105) 
for  preferring  to  refer  it  to  the  latter.  Similarly  there  may 
have  been  originally  two  forms,  he-hho{dh-a  (=  Tre-iroiOa)  and 
(fjh)hhoida  (=  Goth,  haul)  \  in  the  former  the  reduplication 
perhaps  bore  the  secondary  accent,  while  in  the  latter  it  was 
unaccented.  With  sedimiis  we  may  class  vmmns,  clipimvs, 
from  roots  ven,  dep. 

In  Greek,  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel  reguhirly  form  the  The  Au^- 
perfect  hy  moans  of  the   temporal  augment,  that  is,  of  the  Perfect, 
syllabic  augment   which   by  a   pre-historic   contraction    has 
coalesced  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  root.    It  is  possible  that 
traces  of  this  may  survive  in  Latin  in  the  forms  cgiy  offfi,  edi^ 
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co-epi.     In  every  case  it  may  be  noticed  that  tlie  perfect  stem 
appears  in  Ablaut  II,  whereas  we  should  rather  have  expected 
(p.  485)  Ablaut  I  (e-og-i).     But  on  this  point  see  p.  468. 
Perfects  We  now  come  to  those  perfects  which  are  formed  by  internal 

with^^  modifications  of  the  verbal  stem.  But  we  may  first  briefly 
internal  noticc  those  internal  modifications  which  accompany  redu- 
tion.  plication. 

(i)  Re-  Boots  of  the  (^-series  originally  showed  0  in  the   singular 

Perfects.  ^^  ^^^  perfect  active.  Thus  we  have  iri-TroiOa  from  ^i:^iQ 
(p.  485).  Traces  of  this  original  Ablaut  may  be  seen  in 
Latin  in — 

mo-mord-i  from  an  obsolete  pres.  "^merdo  (cf.  a-fjiepb-vos)* 
to-tond-i         „  „  "^tendo. 

spo-pondi        „  „  "^spendo  ((riTlvbo)). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  spondeo,  londeo,  mordeo  are  derived 
forms^  and  therefore  of  secondary  origin. 

Again,  me-min-it,    te-tm-it^  di-dic-it   may  possibly  be   for 

^me-mo7i-it,  te-ton-it^  de-doc-it^  from  the  roots  m€7i-  (mens), 

ten-  (ten-eo)^  dec-  {dec-et).    So,  too, pe-pul-i  (for  pe-pol-i,  ^/pel-), 

[ce)-ciil-i  (for  ce-col-i,  Vcel)^  te-iul-i  (for  te-tol-i,  ^/teV).     But 

the  last  three  are  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  vowel  change 

there  seems  to  be  due  merely  to  the  common  change  of  el  to 

ol  (ul)  in  Latin  (p.  189). 

(ii)  Non-         The  remaining  cases  of  internal  modification  of  the  stem 

cated^'      of^en  present  great  difficulties.     It  will  be  well  briefly  to 

Perfects,     classify  our  material  first,  before  discussing  it  in  detail. 

1.  The  three  roots  ending  in  long  vowels,  da-,  std-,  dhe-, 
preserve  the  original  non-thematic  forms  in  de-dt-mus  (to 
give),  de-U-m.us^  de-di-mus  (to  place,  in  ah-do,  etc.),  which  are 
for  de-dd-mos,  ste-sta-mos,  de-dhe-mos  (cf.  p.  236). 

2,  Boots  in  ei  have  the  strong  stem  in  the  perfect,  e.  g.  vldi 
(FeCboixai),  liqui  (AetVo)).  In  the  former  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
original  reduplication  (c£.  Folba,  veda),  but  to  liqui  correspond 
in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  the  reduplicated  forms  kiKoma^  rireca. 
Contrast  fidi,  which  we  have  seen  (p.  456)  was  perhaps  once 
reduplicated,  and  in  which  the  root  only  appears  with  ^, 
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3.  Roots  in  eu  similarly  have  the  strong*  stem  without  the 
reduplication  {figi  beside  (f)€vy(f)i  fudi  beside  x^'^^)-  ^^  ^^^ 
other  hand,  roots  that  contain  only  u  have  in  the  perfect 
u  with  reduplication  (tu-tud-i,  jpu-pug-i). 

4.  It  has  been  thought  that  in  pependi^  tetendi^  poposci  (for 
peporc-sc-i)  we  have  the  reduced  form  of  the  root  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  plural  and  has  been  extended  to  the  sin- 
gular. These  forms  would  then  stand  for  pe-pnd-i,  te-fnd-i, 
pe-prc-sc-i  ;  but  there  are  so  few  certain  instances  of  an  Ablaut 
in  inflexion  in  Latin  that  it  is  safer  to  suppose  these  to  be 
formed  straight  from  the  present  stem.  Cucurri  may  possibly 
be  for  ke-krr-i,  from  a  pres.  kerro  ( =  ^querro,  curro  ;  cf.  eqtiiria 
for  equi-quiria). 

5.  The  form  sedimus,  from  a  root  sed-,  we  have  already  seen 
reason  to  believe  to  be  primitive  (p.  457),  and  with  this  we 
put  venhnus,  clepimus,  from  Vven,  Vclep. 

6.  Finally,  we  have  the  roots  of  which  the  presents  contain 
a  (aorist  presents).  These  form  their  perfects  in  three  different 
ways  — 

(i)  With  the  weak  root  reduplicated — in  pepigi,  ceci?ii,  cecMi, 
tetigi,  (v.  p.  455). 

(ii)  With  the  strong  root  unreduplicated — scaho,  scdbi. 

(iii)  With  a  long  e  in  the  stem — capio^  cepi. 

With  these  last  we  may  class  the  anomalous  forms — fodio, 
fodi,  strido,  stridi,  cudo,  cudi,  vinco,  vTci,  ico,  Tci. 

The  perfects  of  the  types  scdbi,  cejd  present  great  difficulty. 
The  most  typical  case  is  that  of  those  verbs  whose  presents 
show  a,  and  whose  perfects  show  e.     These  are — 

egij  from  ago  (an  aorist  present).     This  we  have   already 
explained  by  contraction  with  the  augment  (p.  457). 
fregi^  pegi,  from  nasalised  presents. 

cejji,feci,j(}ci,  co-ejn  (Lucr.  4.  619),  from  yo^/-presents. 

Now,  according  to  Osthoffs  theory  (p.  457)5  ^w^^^-'/''^''}  clcpi- 
mns,  scdimus^  beside  vc?iio,  clepo,  sedeo,  represent  a  compara- 
tively primitive  Ablaut.  Beside  these  we  have  cgi  from  agn^ 
whose  long  vowel  may  be  satisfactorily  explained.  O.stholl 
[Z.  G.  d.  P.  155,  262)  is  of  opinion  that  these  four  forms — all 
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words  in  constant  use — witli  a  short  vowel  in  the  present  and 
a  long  vowel  in  the  perfect,  were  the  models  on  which  all  per- 
fects v/ith  a  long  vowel  corresponding  to  presents  with  a 
short  vowel  were  formed.  We  may  get  other  models  in  vJdi 
(beside  vuleo),  which  seems  primitive  (p.  457). 

We  have  therefore  the  Ablauts — ago  :  egi — venio  :  veni — 
clepo  :  clepi — sedeo  :  sedi — linquo  :  liqui — video  :  vidi.  And 
these  may  have  been  sufficient  to  form  the  type  on  which  were 
modelled — ^odio  :  5di — caveo  :  cavi — faveo  :  favi — scabo  :  scabi 
— lavo  :  lavi — paveo  :  pavi — foveo  :  fovi — fiigio  :  fugi  (though 
this  last  may  perhaps  be  an  original  Ablaut,  see  p.  459),  etc. 

The  remaining  perfects,  fregi,  pegi,  cepi,  feci,  jeci,  co-epi, 
which  show  a  vowel  differing  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
from  that  in  the  present  stem,  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of 
ago,  egi,  but  some  of  them  at  any  rate  admit  of  a  different 
explanation  (p.  456). 

The  The  last  group  of  perfect-stems  in    Latin   is  formed   by 

jjj^^J^        means  of  the  addition  to  the  root  of  (i)  -si  or  (ii)  -vi,  -?ii. 

We  will  consider  first  the  Perfect  in  -si,  the  usual  form  in 
roots  ending  with  a  guttural,  labial,  or  dental,  and  occurring 
in  some  roots  ending  with  -<!?  or  -m  (premo,  sumo,  tem-no\ 

It  is  clear  at  first  sight  that  the  Latin  perfect  in  -si  closely 
resembles  the  Greek  sigmatic  aorist — that  deic-si,  e.  g.  is 
analogous  to  e-6etK-o--a.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  person- 
endings  in  the  two  languages  are  very  different. 

The  whole  question  has  been  treated  of  by  Brugmann 
[M.  U.  iii.  16).  His  conclusion  is,  that  the  suffix  -s,  -is  is 
characteristic  of  the  aorist  system,  and  has  only  got  into  the 
perfect  by  a  confusion  of  the  two  tenses. 

Thus  in  Greek,  fihe{(T)a  is  a  sigmatic  aorist  corresponding 
to  Sk.  dvedisam.  Its  optative  is  {F)eihe[(T)ir]v,  (/^)€t8e((r)-t-ju,er, 
the  last  form  corresponding  to  Latin  perf.  subj.  viderlmus. 
Viderimus,  which  is  also  found,  owes  its  short  ?  to  the  future 
perfect.  The  singular  of  viderimus  should  be  veidesiem,  but 
the  weak  optative  suffix  has  been  extended  throughout,  as  in 
sim  for  and  beside  siem. 
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The  fut.  exactnm  videro  (for  veideso)  is  in  form  an  aor.  subj., 
corresponding  to  the  Gk.  F€Lb4{(T)co,  Sk.  ^vedisd(-ni)  (Whitney, 
Sk.  Gr.  §  906).  Then  videris,  viderit  will  be  represented  in 
Sanskrit  by  the  corresponding  forms  vedisas,  vedisat.  In  the 
plural  the  true  forms  are  videnmus,  videntis,  "^vidernut.  The 
two  first  correspond  to  Gk.  aor.  subjunctive  of  the  type  <^vA.af- 
oixev,  with  a  short  thematic  vowel.  Videnmns  is  found  in  this 
tense,  but  is  due  to  the  optative  form  (perf.  subj.).  Similarly 
mderint,  the  ordinary  3rd  plur.  fut.  pf.,  is,  properly,  optative. 
The  true  form  viderunt  would  correspond  to  Sk.  vedumi  (veid- 
es-o-nt). 

Accordingly,  videro,  viderim  are,  properly,  aorists  subj.  and 
opt.,  and  stand  for  veideso,  veidesim. 

The  Latin  2nd  plur.  of  the  perf.  ind.  vidis-tis  corresponds  to 
Sk.  dvedis-ta,  from  1st  sing,  dvedisam,  and  is  therefore  a 
sigmatic  aorist.  The  2nd  sing,  vidis-ti  has  apparently  added 
to  the  stem  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  the  perfect  termination  -ti. 
The  true  aorist  form  would  have  been  {e)veid-is-s  (Sk.  dvedls). 
By  a  converse  process  eSet^-e  has  taken  the  perfect  termination, 
but  remained  aoristic  in  sense.  The  correct  form  would  have 
been  "^cSctK-cr-r. 

The  3rd  plur.  vid-er-unt  is  for  veid-es-nt,  but  the  termination 
is  -out  rather  than  -ent,  on  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  sys- 
tem, just  as  sunt  {s-7if)  is  for  "^sent,  ed-uni  (ed-nt)  for  "Cedent,  or 
as  in  Greek  we  get  ei7r-ov  beside  ^Tir-av.  If  videre  is  for  vid-er- 
e{nt),  it  may  show  the  original  vowel  of  the  termination,  but 
see  p.  466. 

Again  as  by  the  side  of  ero  which  is  properly  subjunctive 
(Gk.  €(a-)aj,  o))  there  existed  a  future- perfect  form  videro,  it  was 
natm*al  that  erara  should  produce  a  form  videram,  and  so 
vidissem,  vidis.se  sprang  up  on  the  analogy  of  essem,  esse.  That 
the  pluperf.  indie,  and  subj.  and  perf.  infin.  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  corresponding  forms  in  the  Italian  dialects,  which  however 
possess  forms  analogous  to  the  future  perfect  and  perfect 
subjunctive. 

In  the  case,  then,  of  the  root  vid-  we  see  throughout  a  con- 
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fusion  between  the  sigmatic  aorist  and  tlie  perfect.     Other 
instances  of  this  confusion  are  plentiful.     We  may  compare 

deicci :  I8etfa — -joecciieire^a — -jjlecci :  cTrAefa lewi :  e'Aefa — mansiy 

cf.  €(t)r]va  for  icjiav-cra — clau(d)si,  cf  €x^(b)(Ta,  etc. 

Similarly  dicco,  dixim  are  conjunctive  and  optative  forms  of 
the  sigmatic  aorist  stem,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  syncopated 
for  ^dixiso,  ^dixisim.  But  from  dixim  was  formed  dixem  on 
the  analogy  of  amdssem  (which  is  syncopated  from  amavissem) 
beside  amassim. 

Amasso  and  amassim,  etc.,  are  clearly  also  conjunctive  and 
optative  forms  of  the  sigmatic  aorist ;  but  the  double  -ss-  is,  so 
far,  unexplained,  though  it  seems  to  find  its  parallel  in  Celtic. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  these  words  may  be,  they  served  as  the 
type  for  capesso,  facesso,  etc. 

Dixe  (Plant,  ap.  Non.  105.  23)  is  usually  compared  with 
hel^ai,  but  heiK-orat  is  not  itself  a  distinctively  aorist  form, 
the  0-  belonging  to  the  infinitive  termination,  and  -o-ai 
corresponding  to  -se  (-re)  in  esse,  da-re,  fo-re,  vive-re.  In 
Greek  hd^ai  only  passes  into  the  aorist  system  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  -ca.  More  strictly  it  is  a  non-thematic 
present  infinitive.  Cf.  traxe,  scripse  (Aen.  5.  786,  Auson. 
Sap.  i). 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  addition  of  -es-  or  -s-  to  form 
the  aorist  stem  as  used  indifferently.  But  the  only  true 
aorists  in  Greek  in  which  the  addition  of  -es-  (as  distinct  from 
-S-)  can  be  shown  to  be  original  are  ?j6-e((r)-a  (for  k-Feih-ea-a) 
and  r]-€((T)-a  (if  this  is  rightly  analysed  as  i-ei-ea-a).  In 
Latin,  corresponding  to  these  we  have  veid-es-  and  ei-is~  (in 
%-er-o,  ^-is-ti,  with  dissimilation  of  the  vowels  and  shortening 
of  the  root-diphthong  before  the  following  vowel). 

We  may  therefore  put  together — 

veides-  Fetb-ea--  Sk.  ved-i-s-. 

ei-is-  et-eo"-  „     ay-is-. 

These  two,  according  to  Brugmann,  formed  the  model  on 
which  all  other  forms  with  the  suffix  -es-  were  made,  e.g. 
fu-er-o  (for  an  earlier  ^fu-s-o,  \]m\)i\2in.fii-s-t,  Greek  €(pv-(T-a), 
halu-er-o^  etc. 
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On  these  assumptions  the  following  chronological  statement 
of  the  history  of  the  Latin  perfect  in  -si  has  been  given  by 
Brugmann : — 

FiEST  Period.     Perfect  and  Aorist  forms  distinct. 

In  the  perfect,  the  snd  sing,  added  -ti  immediately  to  the 
stem,  the  2nd  plur.  added  -tis,  visti^  vistis  (cf.  oT(T-6a,  tcr-Te). 
The  perfect  subj.  must  have  existed  in  a  form  corresponding  to 
the  Oscanfefacid,  Sk.  oi^t.  riric^dt,  vavrtydt  (Whitney,  §  812). 

Aorist  in  -is-.  Fidero,  viderim,  ah-iero,  -ierim  (subj.  and  opt.), 
would  be  already  in  existence.  The  corresponding  indicatives 
would  be  (e)-veid-is-m,  (e)-ei-is-m. 

Aorist  in  -s-.  The  2nd  plur.  ending  -^2'.!?  was  still  added  to 
the  stem,  as  deic-s-tis.  The  type  araasso,  amassim^  and  a  corres- 
ponding indicative  (amass :r  ?)  already  existed. 

Second  Period.  The  distinction  of  meaning  between  the 
perfect  and  aorist  begins  to  be  lost,  and  the  forms  of  the  aorist 
in  -is-  penetrate  to  the  perfect. 

Forms  of  the  type  vidi,  olba,  veda^  take  -is-  permanently  in 
the  2nd  sing,  and  2nd  and  3rd  plur.,  and  thus  instead  of  the 
original  2  sing,  and  plur.  vis-ti,  vis-tis  (cf.  otcr-Oa,  la-r^),  we 
get  vidis-ti,  vidis-tis.  So  in  the  reduplicated  perfect  stems 
we  get  tu-tud-is-ti,  te-to?id-is-ti,  etc.  Forms  like  videram, 
vidisse,  vidisse?n  arise  by  the  side  of  videro,  on  the  analogy  of 
eram,  esse,  esseyn  beside  ero ;  and  then  this  type  is  extended  to 
all  verbs,  and  we  g^ifu-er-o,  hahu-is-se,  etc. 

Third  Period.  The  forms  of  the  aorist  in  -s-  penetrate  to  the 
perfect  system.  ■  deic-s-tis  produces  a  singular  deic-s-ti  on  the 
analogy  of  vidisti  beside  vidistis.  Then  dixisti,  dixero,  dixissem 
are  produced  on  the  analogy  of  vidisti,  videro,  vidissem,  the 
stem  being  taken  as  dix-,  not  die-  ;  the  forms  dixero,  dixissem 
remain  by  the  side  of  dixo,  dixi?n.  But  amasso,  amassim,faxo, 
faxim  never  passed  into  the  perfect  system. 

Bixlsti  [deic-s-is-ti)  like  dixero  [deic-s-is-o)  takes  the  signs 
both  of  the  -*-  and  of  the  -is-  aorist.  We  may  compare  for 
the  doubling  of  the  formative  suffix  tlic  whole  group  of  Sk. 
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aorists  in  -sis-  and  forms  like  dic-ti-ta-re,  rpi-ra-ro-s,  {Bo-oKe- 
aKO-jJTo  {1X.355V' 

The  long  root  vowel  of  some  perfects  in  -si  is  difficult. 
Priscian,  9.  2 8,  says,  '  in  -xi  terminantia  praeteritum  perfectiim 
jjndae  g^  HJae  et  IV**®  conj  ugationis  inveniuntur,  et  tunc 
tantum  natara  quoque  producunt  paenultimam  quando  sit  e^ 
ut  re^Oy  rexi.^  It  is  supposed  that  the  e  is  due  to  the  original 
non-sigmatic  perfect  (e.  g.  %^^?',  parallel  to  sedi),  of  which 
traces  survive  in-  collegimus  beside  intelleximus  (Z.  G.  d,  P, 

lis)- 

So  divisimus,  suximus,  (/essimus,  etc.,  which,  if  sigmatic  aorists, 

at  any  rate  owe  their  long*  vowel  to  the  type  sedi,  vidi. 

In  some  few  cases  we  get  true  perfect  forms  preserved  side 
by  side  with  forms  containing  the  aorist  -s-.  Thus  pujpngi 
and  ptmxi,  pepigi  and  panxiy  peperci  and  parsi. 

Osthoff  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  219)  takes  dixem,  dixe  to  be  synco- 
pated forms,  like  amassemy  amasse,  by  the  side  of  the  true 
aorists  dixo,  dixim,  and  holds  that  on  the  analogy  of  these 
last  were  formed  amasso\  amassim.  Then  from  amdsso  :  amdre 
would  be  formed  prohihesso,  licessit  (Neue,  ii.  542) :  prohiberey 
licere.  Further  lacesso  :  lacuit  (in  e-licuit)  corresponds  to 
licesso  :  licuit,  and  finally  lacio  :  lacesso  corresponds  to /acio, 
capio  '.facessOy  capesso. 

Perfect  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Latin  perfect  in  -vi. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difiicult  questions  in  all  Latin  mor- 
phology. It  has  been  exhaustively  treated  by  Osthoff",  Z.  G. 
d.  P.  p.  251  sqq.     His  theory  is  briefly  this: — 

^  The  same  doubling  of  a  significant  element  appears  in  many  different 
languages.     We  may  compare — 

plusieurs  =  pluriores. 

mehrere  =  English  mo-re,  where  mo  is  already  a  comparative. 

nimmermehr  =  nie  mehr  mehr. 

gen.  plur.  uns-(e)r-er,  eu-(e)r-er. 

gegessen  =  ge-ge-essen. 

ver-fressen  =  ver-ver-essen. 

dedans  =  de  de  ante  intus. 

de  devant  =  de  de  ab  ante. 
Vedic  va9asas  for  va9as  (stem  va9a). 


m  -VI. 
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There  are  certain  Latin  perfects  in  -vi  (movi,  vovi^  cavi^favi^ 
juvi,  expavi^  lavi)  where  the  v  is  not  formative  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  verbal-stem.  To  these  correspond  past  participles 
where  the  termination  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel.  On 
the  analogy  of  this  type  the  perfect  in  -vi  was  extended  to 
all  verbs  where  the  participle  was  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ; 
that  is,  because  fovi^  movi,  juvi,  etc.,  had  participles  fdttis, 
molus,  jutus,  so  from  the  participles  amdtus^  fletus,  scltns^ 
notns,  etc.,  were  formed  new  perfects  amdvij  flevi^  scivi, 
novi,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  civi,  wi,  qulvi  the  past  participles  are  cttns, 
itus,  qtiitus,  but  the  long  vowel  of  the  majority  of  the  rest  of 
the  verbal  forms  caused  the  new  perfects  also  to  take  a  long 
vowel.  The  older  perfects  are  seen  in  -cu,  -ti,  -qirn^  which 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  syncopated  forms. 

Pdvi  is  due  to  the  old  participle  "^pd-tus^  with  a  long 
vowel  as  vol  pdhulum. 

Again  the  similarity  of  se-men  to  no-men^fld-men  produced 
the  new  perfect  sevi  as  parallel  to  novi^  fldvi.  Then  in  its  turn 
the  paradigm  consevi,  consiUis  became  a  model  for  ohlevi^  ob- 
Utiis^  and  that  again  for  ^crmo^  C7'evi,  ^critus.  "When  in  the 
last  case  the  present  cerno  was  adopted  from  the  compound 
forms  secerno^  etc.,  this  in  its  turn  became  a  model  for  sjierno, 
sprevi. 

This  theory  is  worked  out  by  Osthoff  with  an  ingenuity 
and  wealth  of  illustration  to  which  we  cannot  do  justice  here. 
The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  presumes  a  regular  gradation  of 
analogical  formations  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  in. 

A  totally  new  theory  has  been  since  put  forward  by  Schulze 
[K.  Z.  xxviii.  266),  who  explains  the  perfect  in  ~vi  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  perf  i)art.  with  the  forms  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.     He  argues  as  follows  : 

In  Latin  the  perf.  part.  neut.  of  a  root  se  would  be 
represented  by  ^,seves  (compare  Greek  dh-F6s^  but  the  e  is 
probably  the  original  vowel  of  the  neuter  termination,  cf.  TiK^'iv 
=  'n\i(v  beside  nKiov,  K.  Z.  xxvi.  329).  Similarly  we  should 
get  a  form  ^amdves^  etc. 

II  h 
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Now  compounding  this  as  a  stable  element  with  the  various 
forms  of  the  root  es  we  get — 

(i)  scves-smos,  seves-slis,  seves-esdm,  seves-essem,  seves-eso. 
The  last  three,  containing  two  consecutive  syllables  identical 
in  form,  will  lose  one  (p.  220)  and  pass  into — 

(ii)  sevesdm^  sevessem-,  seveso. 

Then  the  e  in  the  unaccented  syllable  before  a  double  con- 
sonant will  pass  into  i  (contrast  esse),  and  we  shall  have — 

(iii)  sevimus,  sevistis,  sever  am,  sevissem,  sever  0. 

(For  sevesmos  becoming  sevimus  v.  p.  213  and  K.  Z.  xxvii. 

It  is  possible  to  explain  on  the  same  principle  the  3rdplur., 
only  we  must  suppose,  as  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  that  this 
form  was  from  the  first  expressed  without  the  copula,  on  the 
model  of  liostes  victi  for  hostes  vieti  sunt.  For  from  a  masc.  nom. 
sing,  amaves  we  should  get  a  dual  amaves-e  and  a  plural  amaves- 
es{c,i.  maids  :  ^«w^5),  which  would  become  amavere,^amaveres. 
It  is  noticeable  that  Quintilian  (i.  5.  42)  says  that  some 
scholars  considered  amavere  as  a  dual  ^.  By  the  side  of  these 
there  may  have  grown  up  an  analogical  form  amaveront  (for 
a7ndvesont),  on  the  model  of  amdvhmis  (for  amdvesmos). 

We  should  then  get  side  by  side — "^amaveres,  amavere,  ama- 
veront. The  language  as  developed  combined  these  various 
forms,  and  took  for  3rd  plur.  amavere,  ^amaveront,  amaveront. 
The  long  e  tended  to  take  the  short  termination,  the  short  e 
the  long  termination ;  cf.  stetere  but  steterunt. 

The  sing,  amavl,  amavisti,  amavit  would  then  be  by  analogy, 
though  the  -I  is  still  unexplained  (p.  468). 

According  therefore  to  Schulze's  theory  the  perfect  in  -vi 
is  nothing  but  a  pis  aller,  a  periphrastic  tense  substituted  for 
the  regular  perfect,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  had  ceased 
to  exist.  It  is  a  periphrastic  tense,  however,  in  which  the 
first  element  is  stable,  and  unaffected  by  all  relations  of  person 

^  Cf.  Neue,  ii.  391,  who  quotes  the  old  authorities  for  this  opinion.  Havet 
(in  Arch,  fur  lat.  Lex.  iii.  558)  sees  a  trace  of  the  use  as  a  dual  in  the 
didascalia  to  Terence,  e.  g.fecere  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  P.  Cornelius  Africanus 
in  that  of  the  Adelphi. 
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or  number,  such  periphrastic  tenses  tending  to  become  crystal- 
lised in  some  one  form.  Cf.  C.  Gracchus'  credo  ego  inimicos  hoc 
dicturum  e^se.    (Neue,  ii.  380.) 

From   the   perfects  in  ~vi  cannot  well  be  separated  the  The  Per- 
forms in  -ui.     We  may  distinguish  two  sets  of  cases —  ^®^*  ^^  '"*' 

(i)  Those  in  which  the  u  belongs  to  the  verb-stem. 

(ii)  Those  in  which  the  u  is  confined  to  the  perfect. 

(i)  Root  verbs  like  ruo,  nuo,  ^luit,  luo  naturally  make  the 
perfects  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -i,  and  so  we  get  rui^ 
nui,  "^plui,  Ini,  etc.  On  these  are  modelled  the  denominatives 
of  the  type  metuo,  metui,  and  also  those  verbs  forming  the 
present  stem  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -mc  (fifth  Sanskrit 
class),  as  mi-nu-Oy  ster-nu-o  (cf.  'nTap-vv-\iai).  The  long  vowel 
of  the  Old  Latin  fuit,  pluit  (Neue,  ii.  497,  597)  is  on  the 
analogy  of  lego  :  legi^  etno  :  emi,  etc. 

(ii)  In  other  cases  -ui  may  be  derived  from  older  -vi. 

The  perfects  of  the  type  gemd  correspond  always  to  a 
participle  in  -ttug  (cjemtus^  older  ^genetus,  cf.  yei^er?},  genetivits^ 
genetrix).  This  participle  would  naturally  correspond  to  a 
perfect  ^gene-vl^  which  by  the  laws  of  Latin  phonology  would 
become  ^geno-vi  and  genui  (cf.  denub  for  ^de7iovo,  vidua  for 
vidova^  rj-FCO-eF-o^). 

Again  domitiis  will  represent  an  older  domatos  (cf.  a-haiia- 
To^),  whence  was  formed  domui  on  the  analogy  of  the  type 
genii  us  -.genui. 

Then  domdre :  domui  would  be  the  model  of  necare :  necui 
(though  enectns)^8ecare :  *<?ci^i  (though  sechfs),si\somo?iere :  momiij 
o^docere :  docui  (though  doctus),  and  genere :  genui,  o^serere :  semi 
(though  exsertus),  canere  :  canui  (Neue,  ii.  476)  (though  canfns), 
velle :  volui  (though  there  is  no  supine  and  the  infin.  is  dif- 
ferent). Further  from  elicio,  elicui,  elicilus  we  may  get  rapio, 
rajmi  (though  raptus),  and  sapio^  sapui  (though  no  sui)inc). 
Finally  the  ^rW-vcibs  with  infinitives  in  -ere  may  have  infiu- 
cnced  those  with  infinitives  in  -'tre,  and  so  we  get  aperu't^ 
salui^  amicui  (Z.  (J.  d.  P.  253  s^.). 

Posui  may  have  originated  from  an  idea  that  the  participle 
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was  pos-ihcs  noi  po-situs,  whence  ^o<?-?^i  was  formed  as  dom-itiis 
from  dom-ui.     The  truer  perf.  appears  in  posivi. 

The  In-  The  great  question  in  the  inflexion  of  the  perfect  is  the 

the  Perfect,  final  -t  of  the  1st  sing.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  -a  of  the  corresponding  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  forms.  It  is  however  identified  by  Osthoff*  (Z.  G.  d. 
F.  191)  with  the  Sanskrit  -/  of  the  perfect  middle  ;  so  tutiidi 
=  Sanskrit  tutiidS^  scicidi=ici-ccMd-e^  dedi-=dade^  steti  =  ta-stJie, 
reliqiii-=nrice^  vidi=vivide.  There  is  no  difficulty  as  far  as 
meaning  goes  in  the  middle  form ;  sedi,  Sanskrit  sede,  may  be 
*I  have  seated  myself.'  Compare  the  Greek  rjiiai,  rjo-raty 
TT^^vyixivos,  etc. 

But  what  is  this  original  diphthong  ?  The  Slavonic  lan- 
guages show  that  it  cannot  be  ei  ;  it  might  be  oi  (cf  is-ti 
beside  rot),  but  is  more  probably  -ai  (cf  Sanskrit  -se,  -te=^ 
Greek  -o-at,  -rat).  That  ai  in  an  unaccented  syllable  may 
become  in  Latin  I  is  proved  by  quaero :  conqiiiro  ;  mensais  = 
mensls  (cf  Osc.  dlumpais)  si,  Osc.  svae  ;  lium-l,  \a\k-ai,  etc. 

The  original  paradigm  from  the  ^/vid-  would  seem  to  have 
been — 

1st  sing,  veida     2nd  sing,  voista     3rd  sing,  voide. 
Plur.         vulmus  vistis. 

Middle      vtdai  vissai. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  (?-stems  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  perf.  sing,  is  0  (p.  419).  But  it  is  possible  that 
e  always  appeared  in  the  ist  person,  for  Vedic  Sanskrit  here 
always  shows  a  in  an  open  syllable  {caJcdra,  jagdma),  whereas 
the  representative  of  European  0  in  an  open  syllable  is  a  (De 
Sauss.  p.  72 ;  Z.  G.  d.  P.  61).  If  this  is  so,  we  should  have 
primitive  I.-E.  veida,  voista.  The  0  is  extended  in  Greek  (ot6a, 
oto-^a),  the  e  in  Latin  (veida,  veista) ;  -ta  in  veis-ta  stands  for 
-tha  after  the  sibilant. 

The  middle  2nd  pers.  vissai  became  vis-tai  on  the  analogy 
of  the  active,  and  then  -di-  was  inserted  on  the  analogy  of 
vi'di,  vi-di-mns,  etc.,  and  we  get  vi-di-sti  (cf  apvaa-i  for  "^apacrt 
on  analogy  of  apv-6s).     In  this  way  the  s  of  vidisti,  vidistis 
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came  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  tbe  termination,  though 
really  part  of  the  stem  (but  see  p.  461). 

The  3rd  sing,  seems  to  have  originally  ended  in  -et  {oH.fuet^ 
dedet^  Neue,  ii.  442),  perhaps  on  the  analogy  of  siet,  ponehdt^ 
etc.    The  i  of  the  classical  3rd  pers.  would  come  from  ist  sing. 

The  other  forms  have  been  considered  above. 

On  the  fut.  and  impf.  in  -h-  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  The  Future 
The  future  in  -b-  has  a  corresponding  form  in   Celtic,  and  ^^J:  Imper- 
forms  a  strong  alignment  for  closely  connecting  the  Italian 
and  Celtic  families.     The  imperf.  in  -h-  is  a  unique  formation, 
peculiar  to  the  Latin  language. 

The  traditional  explanation  is  that  the  -b-  is  a  relic  of  the 
Vbhu,  and  that  are'bo=idre-bhud,  where  are  may  conceiv^ably 
be  an  infinitive  form,  such  as  is  supposed  to  survive  in  Jjm- 
cxetixxQ^facit  are  (6.  962).  But  this  is  not  satisfactory,  even 
if  we  go  on  to  connect  -ba7}i  of  impf.  for  bJmdm  with  k-(^vy]-v. 
Nothing  approaching  to  a  solution  has  yet  been  discovered. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the  Latin 
moods,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  dealt  with  already. 

The  only  conjunctive  of  the  non-thematic  system  surviving  xhe  Con- 
in  Latin  is  the  form  ero  for  %so,  beside  the  Greek  e(o-)a>  oj,  junctive. 
Sanskrit  as-d-(?ii).     Of  this  we  have  spoken  above  (p.  447). 

In  the  thematic  conjugation  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the 
present  subjunctive  is  d.  Thus  in  Indo-European  we  should 
have  an  indie,  bher-e-ti^  a  conj.  bher-d-ti^  to  which  last  corre- 
sponds \jii\AX\.  ferdU  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Ablaut  0^  e 
(indie.)  :  d  (conj.)  is  identical  with  that  of  ekuo-y  ekue-  (masc.)  : 
ehm-  (fem.).     [M.  U,  ii.  i  24.) 

In  the  aor.  subj.  on  the  other  hand  the  thematic  vowel  is  0,  t", 
which  is  kept  in  videro,  etc.,  the  subj.  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  ; 
cf.  Greek  (l)vkd^oix€v,  etc.  (v.  p.  461). 

The  mood-sign  of  the  optative  of  non-thematic  verbs  is  in  The  Opta- 
the  singular  -ie-,  in  the  plural,  where  the  accent  rests  on  the  ^^^^• 
person-ending,  -l-  [K.  Z,  xxiv.  303).     In  thematic  verbs  the 
mood-sign  is  -i-. 
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Thus  tlie  primitive  inflexion  of  the  optative  of  the  root 
es-  was— 


Sin<r.                 s-ie-m 

s-ie-s 

s-ie-t. 

Greek     (i((r)-iy]~v 

€{(r)-Lri-s 

€(o-)-t77-(r). 

Latin      s-ie-m 

S-ie-s 

s-ie-t. 

Sanskrit  s-yd-m 

s-yd-s 

s-yd-t. 

Plur.                 s-i-mos 

s-l-te 

s-l-nt. 

Greek     e(o-)-t-fxey 

€(cr)-t-re 

i{(r)-L-[€v), 

Latin      s-i-was 

s-i-tis 

s-i-nt. 

The  weak  form  has  been  universalised  in  the  classical  Latin 
sim^  sis,  sit  (sU). 

Precisely  similar  are  vel-i-m,  nol-t-m,  mdl-i-niy  ed-i-m^  du-^-m 
(cf.  So-t-jutez^). 

Forms  like  demus,  stemus,feremus  (which  though  used  as  a 
future  is  clearly  similar  to  the  other  two)  are  doubtful.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  demus,  stemus  can  have  originated  from 
^da-t-mcs,  "^sta-t-mus  (bolixev,  oratjuer).  In feremus  it  is  possible 
we  may  go  back  to  a  form,  j^er-o-^-mus  (cf.  (pip-o-L-fjL€v)y  where  for 
oi  passing  into  e  we  may  compare  joloirume  (Inscr.)  for  phi- 
rimi,  phirimoi.  But  here  oi  is  final,  and  in  the  same  word  we 
have  a  medial  oi  which  does  not  become  e. 

On  the  whole  no  explanation  yet  given  can  be  considered 
satisfactory.  But  the  fact  that  Cato  usesferem,  audiem  seems 
to  show  that  the  e  is  at  any  rate  not  due  to  the  final  d  of 
the  stem  of  the  ist  conjugation.  The  Oscan  termination 
of  pres.    conj.  of  ist  conjugation  is  -aiem,  -ait,  -aid  (Neue, 

ii-  443)- 

Forms  IWefaxim,  viderim  have  been  given  above. 

The  '  imperfect  subjunctives  '  of  non-thematic  verbs,  ddrem, 

forem,  stdrem^   seem   to   have   been   originally  formed   from 

the  stem  of  the  sigmatic  aorist,  on  the  analogy  of  s-ie-m, 

to  which  they  owe   their  e,  which    in   this  case  has  been 

extended  to  the  plural  (daremus  for  dd-s-e-mus).     We  should 

expect  a  long  vowel  in  the  singular,  a  short  vowel  in  the 

plural,   and    this    seems    to    be    indicated    by    the   varying 

quantity  of  ddrem  and  stdrem,  of  which  the  latter  represents 

the  singular,  the  former  the  plural  form  of  the  root. 
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We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  system  of  the  Imperative.  The  Im- 

All  imperatives  in   Latin,  with  the   single   exception   ofP®^**^^®- 
meynento   {me-mn-tod),  are   formed    from    the    present    stem. 
We  have  therefore  nothing*  answering  to  the  aor.  imper.  of 
Greek. 

The  ordinary  2nd  sing,  imperative  of  thematic  verbs  con- 
sists simply  of  the  theme  with  -e  as  the  thematic  vowel. 
Thus  reg-e^  amd  (ar/ia-i-e),  etc.  The  long  vowels  of  sfd,  da,  i, 
may  be  on  the  analogy  of  the  imperatives  of  the  thematic 
system.  NoH  may  possibly  owe  its  I  to  the  conjunctive  (opta- 
tive) form  nollm. 

On  the  other  forms  of  the  imperative  we  may  refer  to  what 
has  been  said  on  p.  433.  If  what  is  there  remarked  is  coiTect, 
we  must  allow  free  play  to  analogy  in  the  various  persons, 
numbers,  and  tenses  of  this  mood.  Vehunto  will  be  formed 
from  vehito  on  the  analogy  of  vehunt  beside  vehit^  and  vehi- 
tote  on  the  analogy  of  vekite  (injunctive  in  origin),  beside 
vehe. 

The  forms  stamino^  /amino  will  not  then  (as  Corssen 
thought)  be  singulars  oi  famini,  etc.,  standing  for  "^f aminos, 
but  be  new  formations  on  the  analogy  of  stato,  etc.,  just  as 
the  new  Greek  middle  imperatives  (fyepeadco,  (/)€peo-^e,  ^epia-Qoiv 
are   formed    simply  on   the   analogy   of  the    actives  (pip^ret 

(f)€p€TO)y     (f)€p6vT(0V. 

The  2nd  sing,  of  the  passive  imperative  is  identical  with 
the  present  infinitive  active.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  in 
origin  identical  with  the  Greek  middle  forms,  and  sequere  has 
been  compared  to  tl-nov  {^ii^a-o).  The  difficulty  in  this  case  is 
the  final  -e  in  Latin,  which  can  hardly  represent  an  original  -0. 
We  may  draw  attention  to  the  similar  case  in  Greek,  where 
the  ist  aor.  infin.  act.  and  imperative  middle  are  identical  in 
form,  though  not  in  accent. 

The  2nd  plur.  imper.,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  is 
nothing  but  a  participial  form,  used  apparently  as  an  ex- 
clamation (Aeyo/xei^ot,  Icfjiiniiii).  The  3rd  sing,  and  j)lur.  are 
simply  the  corresponding  active  forms  with  the  addition  of 
the  passive  suffix  -r.    But  that  this  was  not  always  a  necessary 
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addition  is  proved  by  the  forms  nitito,  cemento  quoted  p.  434. 
[M.  U.  i.  163  ;  iii.  i ;  K.  Z.  xxvii.  17a.) 

The  Intini-      The  termination  of  the  infinitive  is  clearly  -se,  which  after 
*^^®"  vowels  becomes  of  course  -re.    So  we  get  esse,  vel-le  (for  vel-se, 

as  collum  for  ^col-sum),  fer-re,  da-re,  age-re,  etc.     Paul.  Fest. 
68.  13  preserves  the  -s-  between  vowels  in  dasi  for  dari. 

The  final  -e  of  the  infinitive  in  Latin  is  perhaps  sometimes 
long  (though  most  of  the  instances  have  been  altered  by  the 
editors),  and  the  corresponding  form  in  Greek  shows  the  diph- 
thong -at.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  here  as  elsewhere  we 
get  a  confusion  between  the  functions  of  the  dative  and  the 
locative,  so  that  vivere  will  be  a  dative  corresponding  to  Sk. 
jivase  (I.-E.  gigue-sai),  vivere,  a  locative,  standing  for  vive-sl, 
with  the  final  -^  becoming  -e,  as  in  mare  for  ^mart.  The  same 
confusion  may  possibly  be  seen  in  Greek,  where  we  have  6o/x€z^- 
at  (dative)  and  Sojutez;  (said  to  be  for  bojjiev-L,  locative)  (cf.  p.  438). 
It  would  seem  that  the  infinitive  passive  is  absolutely 
identical  with  the  corresponding  active  form  with  e :  monere  and 
monerl  are  only  different  ways  of  writing  the  same  word ;  and 
we  find^^-r^  (insc.  fierei)\)Q^\(\.Q  fieri  (Neue,  ii.  334).  Eventu- 
ally one  form  was  in  practice  appropriated  to  the  active,  the 
other  to  the  middle,  but  no  difference  can  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  origin  of  the  two  forms.  And  indeed  in  itself  the 
infinitive  is  neither  active  nor  passive,  its  meaning  in  any 
given  passage  being  determined  by  the  context.  It  is  equally 
possible  to  say  Oavixa  ibelv  and  davfxa  Ihia-Oai. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  infinitives  ended  origin- 
ally not  in  -se  but  in  -e.  In  Latin  we  get  cale-facio,  made- 
facio,  which  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  calere  facio,  etc.  ;  and 
the  Lucretianyac?^  are  (6.  964)  is  made  much  more  intelligible 
if  we  can  suppose  are  to  be  an  old  infinitive.  Now  in  the 
Veda  we  get  forms  like  dje  (Whitney,  Sk,  Gr.  §  970  a),  which 
correspond  to  a  Latin  ^age  or  agi.  We  should  then  get  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  similar  to  that  between  monere  and  moneri,  so 
that  age-re  would  be  used  actively,  agi  passively. . 

The  passive  infinitive  in  -ier  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
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explained,  but  it  may  possibly  be  tbe  ordinary  infinitive  in  i 
with  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -ere  of  the  thematic  verbs. 
Thus  laudari-er^e)  would  take  the  infinitive  suffix  twice  over, 
and  thus  be  parallel  to  forms  like  dic-s-is-ti,  etc.,  quoted  on 
p.  463.  The  final  -e  might  easily  be  lost,  as  it  is  in  the  nom. 
sing,  of  neuter  stems  in  al(i)-,  ar{i)-  (e.g.  calcar  and  calcare).  It 
is  possible  that  the  form  was  invented  as  an  expedient  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  active  and  passive  significations  of  the 
infinitive,  before  luudare  and  laudarl  were  differentiated. 
When  this  latter  distinction  was  established,  the  form  in  -ier 
became  obsolete. 

The   participles   do   not   present  any  special  difficulty  in  The  Part- 
Latin.  '<='?'"'■ 

In  the  present  participle  active  *the  termination  in  its 
threefold  Ablaut  is  -oiiU,  -ent-^  -nt-,  the  last  two  coalescing  in 
Latin.  The  weaker  form  has  universally  prevailed,  as  the 
strong  form  in  Greek,  except  in  e-untis  (ei-ont-is)^  flex-unt-es^ 
sontem^  insontem. 

Of  the  perfect  paritciple  active  no  certain  instance  exists 
(but  cf.  p.  465),  for  we  can  hardly  venture  to  see  such  a  form 
iupapdver  [pa-pa-ues)^  cadd-ver. 

The  future  participle  is  a  form  peculiar  to  Latin,  but  clearly 
formed  from  the  strong  stem  of  the  iiomina  ageutis  in  -tor ; 
cf  dator  beside  da-ta-rus. 

The  present  participle  passive  is  only  preserved  as  the 
form  of  the  2nd  plural  of  the  passive  voice,  but  the  ter- 
mination is  the  same  as  appears  in  the  triple  Ablaut  -mon-^ 
-mhi-^  {imi)  -mn-,  ali-mofiium,  ali-mentmn  (nm),  alu-mn-us^  and 
numerous  other  nominal  forms  (v.  p.  300;  M.  U.  ii.  185, 
sqq.). 

ITie  past  participle  in  -tos  is  universally  used  for  the  passive 
participle  and  HUj)ine.  Originally  it  carried  the  accent  as  in 
Greek,  and  was  added  to  the  weak  stem,  as  in  da-tns^  h/u-Iks 
(sldre),  ra-tus  (re-ri),  etc.  15ut  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  strong  stem  has  penetrated  to  this  form  ;  tetdus  would 
seem  to  be  for  tnlus  (cf.  raros),  but  in  occultm  the  uL (ol)  may  be 
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due  not  to  an  Ablaut  but  to  the  regular  change  of  el  to  ol  before 
every  consonant  but  I, 

For  the  apparent  alternation  with  -s6-s  v.  p.  209. 

MortuMS  is  of  course  not  a  participle,  strictly  speaking,  but 
an  adjective,  and  answers  to  the  Sk.  mrtvd. 

The  Gerundive,  or  Participium  Necessitatis,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  formed,  as  shown  above  (p.  216),  by  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  -no  to  the  stem  of  the  pres.  part,  active.  Thus 
amandus  is  for  amant-no-s,  and  the  suffix  is  the  same  as  we  get 
in  the  Sanskrit  participles  in  -nd  (Whitney,  §  957)  and  in 
the  Greek  adjectives  o-eju-j/oj,  ay-v6s^  etc. 


APPENDIX  I. 

On  the  two  Degkees  of  the  Eeduced  Eoot. 

The  theory  of  the  two  degrees  of  the  reduced  root  was  first 
worked  out  by  OsthofF  [M.  U.  iv.  i  sqq.),  who  shows,  by  an 
exhaustive  collection  of  instances,  that  the  semivowels  i,  u  vary 
in  quantity  throughout  all  the  Indo-European  languages  so  uni- 
versally that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  variation  does 
not  represent  an  original  difference.  That  this  difference  is 
due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  secondary  accent  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  but  the  difference  between  strong  and  reduced 
roots  being  recognised  as  due  to  a  difference  of  accentuation,  we 
are  introducing  no  new  hypothesis  in  connecting  the  difference 
between  two  degrees  of  the  reduced  root  with  a  variation  in 
accentuation.  A  variation  of  quantity  such  as  we  find  in  excitus 
by  the  side  of  excitus  cannot  be  due  to  mere  accident,  and  in 
sujDposing  the  difference  to  be  due  to  a  difference  of  accentuation 
we  are  only  imagining  the  operation  of  a  cause  which  is  known  to 
be  operative  elsewhere.  The  consonantal  form  of  the  long  semi- 
vowels is  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  Sanskrit.  There 
we  find  from  a  root  jyrai-  2)ri-ta  by  the  side  oi  priy-d  (I.-E.  prii-), 
and  by  the  side  of  bhrus  (Gk.  o-cppvs)  a  genitive  hhruv-ds  (Gk. 
6-(l>pvf-oi,  I.-E.  hhruu-os),  etc. 

The  liquid  and  nasal  sonants  we  have  already  seen  to  be  treated 
in  other  cases  exactly  like  the  semivowels  i,  u,  and  we  are  therefore 
justified  in  supposing  that  they  too  once  appeared  in  a  different 
form  under  the  secondary  accent  to  tliat  wliich  tliey  take  when 
entirely  unaccented  ;  and  this  supposition  is  borne  out  l)y  the  very 
different  representations  of  these  sounds  in  the  derived  languages. 
To  z,  u  will  correspond  ^,  jf,  m,  y>  before  consonauts ;  to  n,  uu  will 
coiTcspond  jr,  II,  t^m,  '(in  before  sonauts. 
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For  instance — 

^932-  is  seen  in  Sk.  ga-td,  Gk.  jSard?,   Lat.  vea-tus, 

I.-E.  grn-tos,  0.  H.  G.  hun-f-t. 
gmm-  in  Sk.  gdm-anti,  0.  H.  G.  kom-an. 
gTff,  in  Sk.  d-gd-t,  Gk.  '4-^a-Te. 

Similarly  s^r-  appears  in  o-rpa-ro'y. 
5^rr-  in  Sk.  ti-stir-e. 
sir-  in  Gk.  arpcoTos,  Lat.  strd-tus. 

Notice  that  in  Sanskrit  ^r,  II  are  represented  by  ir,  ur  ,but  2*,  J  by 
ir,  ur. 

But  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  representation  of  the  various 
forms  in  the  different  languages  see  p.  234. 

Osthoff  has  worked  out  the  theory  of  the  two  forms  of  the 
reduced  Ablaut  as  far  as  regards  semivowels  in  M.  U.  iv.  280,  353. 

(i)  Indo-European  ^,  u  originated  from  ei,  oi,  ai,  eu,  ou,  au,  ie, 
io,  iu,  ue,  uo,  uu  occurring  before  consonants  in  unaccented 
syllables,  the  vowel  of  the  combination  being  assimilated  to  the 
semivowel. 

Thus  ueidtos  became  uiidtos  and  then  uidtos. 
Jdeutos  Iduutos  kiiltos. 

(ii)  I,  u,  so  produced,  remained  long  when  bearing  the  secondary 
accent,  but  when,  owing  to  their  position  in  the  sentence  or  by 
composition,  they  ceased  to  bear  this  accent,  they  sank  to  ?,  iX. 
Hence  klutos  and  kiiltos  are  both  possible  forms,  but  the  first 
occurred  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  clause  or  imme- 
diately after  an  unaccented  syllable. 

Thus  ueiketai  kleutos  became  uiketi  klutos  (where '  represents  the 
secondary  accent). 

But  so  kleutos  became  so  klutos  or  so  klutos ;  so  enklutos  (incliitus), 
perlklutds  (ncpiKkvTos). 

(iii)  To  I,  u  before  consonants  correspond  ii,  uu  before  vowels, 
the  same  assimilation  taking  place ;  but  the  two  sounds  are  not 
contracted  to  I,  u,  because  owing  to  the  following  vowel  the  second 
element  necessarily  remains  consonantal.  These  forms  occur  under 
the  secondary  accent. 

(iv)  To  i,  u  before  consonants  correspond  ^,  u  before  vowels. 
These  forms  originate  from  u,  uu,  as  ^,  u  from  I,  u,  only  here 
the  element  lost  is  sonant.  Tliey  would  occur,  in  unaccented 
syllables. 
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Thus  with  the  original  doublets  dituo,  duo  and  suu,  su  we  get — 
Ablaut  III.  dvF-o,  SufcoSefca,  duo,  Sk.  duvd,  duvddaca. 
Ablaut  ly.  dfcodcKa,  dFoLos,  bis  {duis),  Sk.  dvd,  dvddaca,  Germ. 

zw-ei,  Engl.  tw-o. 
Ablaut  III.  vos,  (Tvos  (for  o-vfos). 
Ablaut  IV.  arf-laXos,  A.-S.  sv-in,  Lat.  su-inus. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Vowel-gradation  in  Nominal  and  Veebal  Formations. 

It  will  hardly  have  escaped  observation  in  the  list  of  Ablauts 
given  in  the  pages  of  Chap.  X  that  the  degree  in  which  any  root,  in 
any  instance,  appears  is  connected  with  the  particular  sufiBxes  by 
which  the  root  is  followed.  Thus  we  have  oxos,  tokos,  ■yj/oyos,  \6yos, 
vofios,  etc.,  formed  from  the  roots  ex?  ''^'^j  V'^y?  ^^c.,  appearing  with 
the  masculine  suffix  -os  and  the  first  Ablaut.  On  the  other  hand 
with  the  neuter  suffix  -os  we  have  the  second  Ablaut,  as  in  cVoy, 
Xe^os"}  t^^'vos,  yevoSf  jBeXos,  rel^^os. 

The  following  tables  show  the  various  Ablauts  under  which  a 
root  appears  in  verbs  and  nouns  in  Greek  and  Latin,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fonnative  suffix.  In  every  case  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  a  variation  in  Ablaut  is  accompanied  by  a  variation 
in  accentuation.  Theoretically  we  must  suppose  that  in  the 
original  language  the  stronger  form  of  the  root  (Ablauts  I  and 
II)  only  appeared  where  the  accent  was  on  the  root,  the  weaker 
forms  (Ablauts  III,  IV)  only  where  the  accent  was  on  the  suffix. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  that  in  many  cases  the  original 
accent  has  been  superseded  in  Greek  by  a  secondary  accent,  and  of 
the  original  accent  no  trace  is  left. 

The  lists  are  taken  from  De  Saussure,  p.  228,  etc.,  and  Bloomfield 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Pltilology,  i.  314. 

A.    Nominal  Formations. 
(i)  Themes  in  -0  (masc),  -a  (fern.). 

(a)  Oxytone  forms  with  strong  root  (Ablaut  I). 

Adjectives — 606s,  Xomvs,  rofxds,  6\k6s  (de  Sauss.,  p.  79). 
Nomina  agentis — fcXomU,  Ti)n(p6s,  nofinog,  doibus. 
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Names  of  concrete  objects   and   abstract  nouns — XoTrdy, 

vofxosy  Xoiyos. 

But  paroxytone  or  otherwise  accented  are — ttokos,  tokos,  C^^pos, 

VOflOS,    {TTCPTTjKOVTOpOS,  V.   p.    2  73),    O-^olxOS,   'K6y09,   (pOVOS,   (TTOXOS,  CtC. 

Forms  from  the  long-vowel  series  variously  accented — ^ci>Kos 
(^lx€fXT]Ka)s),  7rr<B;(o?(  V  TTTOK,  TTTJ^o-o-o)),  66(OKOs{3ad(r(T(o),  oifx6s(cf.  dm-arus1)f 
yJAwxos  iyjrrjxco,  ■^a.KTrjp'j,  a)Kvs  (cf.  dcer  1,  (ik-cok-t^),  cf.  dy-coy-os. 

The  relation  of  Sivos,  avr)  to  venum  is  not  clear  (De  Sauss.  p.  155). 

We  must  specially  notice  here  the  difference  between  the  dis- 
syllabic nomina  agentis  which  are  oxytone  {(popos)  and  the  cor- 
responding passive  forms,  which  are  paroxytone  {(popos).  The 
question  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  accentuation  (p.  274). 

In  Latin  we  find  a  few  traces  of  this  formation,  in  mod-us  (/leSco), 
proc-us  [precor),  rog-us  {rego),  tog-a  {reyco),  Old  Latin  (s)tonum  (cf. 
o-roVoff,  arevco).  The  ablative  2>ondo  (beside  i^endo)  points  to  an  old 
neuter  *pondum. 

ih)  Oxytone  forms  with  reduced  root  (Ablaut  III) — rapaoi 
(rfpo--),  (TTpa^os  [arpecp-),  dyos  (cf.  dycoyos),  C^yov,  etc. 

With  a  shifting  of  the  accent  on  to  the  root — (tti^os,  crrlxos, 
TVKos,  etc. 

This  form  is  specially  common  in  compounds — Bva-xiP'-os,  veo-yv-os, 
dL-(pp-09,  d-T  parr-OS,  eTn-iik-a  {niXka,  pellis),  ^a-^p-6s  (/3o/>a),  cf. 
2)rivi-gn'Us,  ahie-gn-us,  etc. 

Exceptional  forms  with  the  middle  root  (Ablaut  II)  are  \€vk-6s, 
AeXcpoL,  (peibos,  epyov  (cf.  opyavov). 

The  feminines  formed  by  suffix  -a  are  of  three  types  : — 

(i)  Oxytone,  Ablaut  I — ^oxrj,  o-toXtj,  anrovdrj,  a-Trovdf],  etc. ;  with 
long  vowel  Kvpar-ay-r],  XcolSr]  (Idbes),  paroxytone  kcotvy)  (cdpio). 

(ii)  Paroxytone,  Ablaut  II — et'Xr/,  epcrr},  dprj,  epcLKt],  XevKT),  nedr], 
aKerrr],  areyrj,  xXevrj,  etc. 

(iii)  Oxytone,  Ablaut  III — ^a<pr],  ypa<pr],  kotttj,  racprj,  <Pvyf], 
ofioKXt],  cni^Xai  (Hesych.),  pacprj.  With  shifting  of  accent — ^Xd^rj,  dUr}^ 
Xinrrj,  fidxr],  o'dyrj,  pcao-bpr],  etC. 

(2)   Themes  in  -mo,  -md. 

(a)  Strong  root  (Ablaut  I),  accent  doubtful — olpos,  oXpos,  opfxos, 
Kopp,6s,  Xoifios  (  yslei),  roXfirj,  noTfios,  opfxf],  nXoxp-os. 

The  root  of  Aot/xos  is  slei  or  srei,  in  d-{G)Xoi-T6s,  d-Ki-ruv,  d-\iOios,  d-Kd-Trjs. 
With  amplified  terminations  we  have  yov-i-fxos,  fMop(np,os,  Tp6(pipos, 
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(f>66pifxoSj     (TTTopLfios,    TrXoKa/iOff,    ovXafxos    (v /^eX-),    TTorafios  (v  Trer-    m 
TTiVra)),  Koi-p-d-o/jLaL  (v  Kfi-). 

With  a  long  vowel — p<j>xi^^^  ('^/5»7y-),  ^oafxos,  \lra)fx6s,  Ocofios, 
In  Latin  we  have  forma  {fer-o),  formus  (but  6epfi6s). 
Irregular  are — dyepp.6s,  K€v0pos,  ^cifio^. 

(6)  Reduced  root,  OXytone — a^^'?,  "'vy/xj;,  (myp.r),  ipvyp.6s  {ripr)  ?), 
XiXP-doD. 

(3)  Themes  in  -ro,  -rd. 

(a)  Strong  root,  varying  accent — x"P">  ylrcopa,  (T(f)oBp6s  (beside 
<r<^eSar'dc),  (oxpos  (beside  dx^vs).      Cf.  (fio^-e-pos,  rpofi-e-pos,  rrXoKepos. 

(b)  Keduced  root,  oxytone  —  niKpos,  Xc^pos,  yj/vbpos,  \vyp6s 
(^vleuCfh-),  (raiTpos,  fiaKpoi  (/xaKioroy),  \d6pa,  ipvOpos.  Cf.  TUKepos, 
Trayepos,  aKpos  (accent  misplaced). 

Of  special  Greek  formation  are  the  oxytone  stems  in  -aS,  with 
a  strong  root— Spo/za?,  oXkos,  vofids,  a-Tropds,  2Tpo(pdd€s,  fiopicav,  etc.  J 
but  the  reduced  root  appears  in  (pvyds,  vi(j)ds,  fxiyds. 

(4)  Themes  in  -to,  -ta. 

(i)  Paroxytone  (feminines  oxytone)  with  strong  root — oXtos  (ci-f"), 
KOLTOs^  voaros,  kovtos  (Keurpov^,  xopros  (cf.  hortus,  ev-x^p-Tjs),  ^pov-rrjy 
dopTT)  (aetpco). 

(ii)  Oxytone,  reduced  root  (past  participles) — Bapros,  Kapros, 
ndp.(f)BapTos,  <f)aT6s,  raroSi  ^aros,  boTOSj  ttotos,  (TTpaTos,  etc. 

So  (TndpTov  beside  anflpa. 

In  Latin  we  can  hardly  be  sure  of  an  Ablaut  in  these  cases. 
FercuUus,  pulsus,  volsus  may  owe  their  form  to  the  special  laws 
governing  -el-  in  Latin  j  tentus,  ventus,  etc.,  may  represent  tntus, 
etc.,  but  may  also  contain  the  middle  Ablaut  of  the  pres.  stem.  So 
com-mentus  :  avrd-^ro?.  But  we  get  the  reduced  root  in  status, 
ddcus,  rdtus,  cdtus,  sdtus,  fdteor,  ndtare. 

In  roots  containing  e  between  two  consonants,  and  not  containing 
a  semivowel,  the  reduced  form  cannot  exist;  so  we  get  Uto^,  \(kt6s, 
TTfTrrdy,  etc. 

Forms  like  (})€vkt6s,  uBfpKTos,  naKTos,  dcoros  (ar/pt),  take  the  middle 
root,  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  forms ;   so  too  dfiKreov,  d^fvKTos^  etc. 

(5)  Themes  in  -no,  -na. 

(a)  Paroxytone,  strong  root — opcpvr]  (v/cpt^),  Bpovos  (for  "^Oopvos, 
cf.  Bopva^),  V6fp-  in  6f\vfMvov,  dBtpi^ap  (Curt.  G.  E.  p.  257,  etc.), 
TTKivT),  oxytone,  is  an  exception. 

oti/of,  {/TTi'Of,  oKvoi  arc  doubtful  ;  *i;7nwm,  if  not  borrowed,  must  go 
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back  to  "^veinum  ;  som-nus,  sopor  are  for  suepnos,  suepor ;  okuos 
i^o-Kv-os)  has  been  connected  with  cun-c-ta-ri. 
re'xvr},  (pepvrj,  eeSm  are  exceptions.      So  (T€fi-p6s. 

{b)  Oxytone,  reduced  root — o-irappos;  but  especially  seen  in 
Indian  participles  in  -nd. 

T6KP0V  is  shown  by  Germ,  peg-nd  to  have  been  originally  oxy- 
tone j  but  as  it  cannot  lose  its  vowel,  it  may  be  regular,  except  in 
accent. 

There  is  no  Ablaut  in  the  Latin  signum  {seq-)^  tignum,  lignum, 
reg-num,  dig-nus  [Vdek). 

(6)  Themes  in  -so.  Strong  root — to^ov,  Kopaos,  Xo|os  (of.  luxus 
XiKpi(l)Ls,  but  Xexp''^)-  Cf.  noxa  {neco),  and  perhaps  bo^a  (cf.  doKeo), 
doceo,  dec-et). 

(7)  Themes  in  -en.  Oxytone  with  reduced  root — (pp-rjv,  noKv- 
pp-T]v,  apa--r)v  (Sk.  vfsan,  with  misplaced  accent). 

But  XeLXTju,  7r€v6r]v  with  middle  root  and  Teprjv  paroxytone. 

(8)  Themes  in  -avo,  -avrj,  -ovr)  take  the  strong  or  middle  root — 
edavos,  (r(f)€bav6s,  aT<=yav6s,  (TKenavov,  8p€7ravov,  Keiyf/avov,  a(f)€vB6urj,  ^€\6vr], 
dfJiTTexovr].  Cf.  the  type  Tejxevos.  But  also  opyavov,  ^ofavov,  noTrauou, 
XofavGS,  6p(f)av6s,  ovpavos,  opKavrj,  pobavos. 

(9)  Themes  in  -on.  Oxytone  with  reduced  root,  as  kvcov,  which 
was  originally  oxytone.     Cf  Sk.  cvdn. 

But  many  show  the  middle  root — fiKcov,  o-Kanoiv,  jidKcov,  drjdwv, 
apr]yoov. 

(10)  Themes  in  -men.      Oxytone,  reduced  root,    dvT^rjv,   XXfxfjv 

TrvBfxrjUy  vp,r}v. 

Here  we  may  put  the  neuter  words  with  suffix  -p-a  {-my),  which 
are  paroxytone  with  middle  root — ^Xeppa,  6pep,pa,  7reto-/xa  (7rev6-p.a), 

aeXpa,  (TTreppa,  (f)6eypa,  SfT/za,  X^^M"?  t'^^yi^^j  pevpa,  etc. 

Often  there  is  a  corresponding  form  in  -p.os  with  the  strong  root 
— e.  g.  (j)Xoyp6s  beside  (pXeypa. 

olpa  will  be  on  the  analogy  of  olpos.     dap-a,  a-wpa  are  obscure. 

Latin  has  seg-men,  ger{b)-men,  teg-men,  lu{c)-men,  ter-men.  In 
culmen,  for  "^celmen,  el  becomes  ul  regularly. 

With  a  long  vowel  we  have  fiapa,  (Tap.a,  a-va-rapa,  Xrjppa,  brjypa, 
bpapa,  Trrjyp-a,  iriopa  (also  irop.a) — in  Latin  stamen,  grdmen,  lamina, 
effdmen,  svffidmen. 

(11)  Themes  in  -mon.  Middle  root;  accentuation  irregular — 
K€t6ad)Vy  \(Lp,wv,  x^f-IJ-^v,  TtXevpcov,  Tepp(i)V,  aTup,wv,   rXa/xa)^,-  dveipicov.      Cf. 
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Tep-d-fxcou,    reX-a-fxav — (f)\€y-fxovr]y    ^eX-e-fiv-ov.      In     Latin     we     have 
ser-mo,  ter-mo,  te-mo,  (^tec-mo). 

(12)  Themes  in  -er.  Oxytone,  weak  root — a-v-rjp  (cf.  N-er-o), 
al6r]p  (d-7;p),  (nnvBrjp, 

(13)  Themes  in  -ter. 

(a)  Oxytone,  reduced  root —a-o--r»fp  (cf.  stella=s-ter-la),  Tra-r?;/?, 

Bvydrrjp  (?). 

{h)  Nomina  agentis,  oxytone,  middle  root — deXKTrjp,  Bpenrrip, 
(TTpeTTTrjpj  ^evKTrjp^  7r€L(rTr]p,  yevcTrjp,  ^€V(TT€ipa. 

With  these  we  may  put  the  forms  in  -rrjs  which  are  paroxytone, 
with  middle  root — P€(J)€\T)y€p€TT]s,  eperrjs,  KXeuTrjs,  \//'euo"'n^s,  avd-ev-Tijs^ 
Qepa-LTTjs,  nfixTTrjs. 

Also  the  neuters  in  -rp-ov — T^eKrpov,  Keirpov,  (})epTpov,  Opinrpop, 
reperpov,  etc. 

But  the  whole  group  is  difficult.  Originally  there  seem  to  have 
existed  two  groups  of  nomina  agentis  in  Greek,  in  -rrjp  and  -rcop  (De 
Sauss.  p.  212),  the  former  oxytone,  the  latter  paroxytone.  The  first 
of  these  was  early  confused  with  the  names  of  relationship  in  -rrjp  like 
irarrip.  With  the  oxytone  termination  -rrjp  we  should  expect  the 
reduced  root,  which  in  fact  we  get  in  dorrjp  beside  darcop.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  great  group  of  oxytone  forms  with  middle 
roots  like  SeXKTrjp. 

Further  we  find  a  variation  of  the  accentuation  of  such  words  in 
Sanskrit  according  to  the  part  they  play  in  the  sentence ;  and  the 
old  word  of  relationship  mdtdr  is  oxytone,  but  with  a  middle  root, 
while  the  corresponding  hhrdtdr  (cppdrTjp)  is  paroxytone,  and  this 
is  proved  in  both  cases  to  have  been  the  original  accent  by  the 
German  moder  beside  hropor. 

In  Latin  again  we  mostly  find  the  termination  -tor^  but  with  the 
middle  root — {vector^  lector^  sector^  em,j)tor,  genitor),  but  also  ddtor^ 
stdtor  (stdtor);  jydter  but  mater,  frdter  ;  while  soror  (suesor)^  Sk. 
svdsar  has  the  termination  -or  (De  Sauss.  p.  230). 

On  the  whole  question,  which  can  partly  be  explained  by  tho 
Ablaut  of  inflexion,  see  p.  297. 

(14)  TJiemes  in -or. 

(a)  Oxytone,  weak  root — a-op  (na-op,  en8-i3l),H\c.dv-ar-as{\wm. 
plur.),  of  which  the  strong  form  appears  in  for-ea  (Brugra.  Stud. 

ix.  395)- 

(6)  Paroxytone,  middle  root — mcsor,  Sk.  svdtar,  Lat.  soror,  Ok. 

I  i 
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€op€i'   7rpo(TT}KOVT€Sf  avyycvels  (for  afea-op-).      The  U  appears  in  eupeV^r 
yvvai^Lv  (Hesych.). 

(15)  Themes  in  -i. 

These  mostly  take  the  strong  root  and  are  paroxytone — aTp6<pis, 
TpoxtSf  fioficjiLs,  ;^po/Lits,  Tp6(f)is,  dp6p,is,  fioXnis,  (Ppovis.  Cf.  <p6ppi-y^. 
In  Latin  we  have  extorris. 

But  in  Sk.  asi,  Latin  ensis,  we  seem  to  have  the  reduced  root 

^S-l.      (Cf.  aop=Ln(T-op.) 

(16)  Themes  in  -ti  of  the  weak  inflexion  (see  p.  291). 

The  root  is  reduced,  but  the  accent  in  Greek  is  invariably  par- 
oxytone, and  in  Sk.  and  German  only  sometimes  oxytone.  Still  it 
is  thought  that  this  last  is  the  primitive  accent. 

ardais,  Kapais,  rdo-is,  CiphpoKTa-tri-r],  ^dais,  (})dTis,  X"'''*^>  ^oau,  Troo-ty, 
Jj&iin  for-tis  (fer-ox),  sor-(ti-)s  (prae-ser-ti-m),  stdtio,  ratio,  affdtim. 

But  Bea-is,  hio-is,  €(f)€(ns  (where  the  vowel  cannot  fall),  afi-ircc-rts, 
bci)-Tis,  (f)€v^is  (also  (fiv^is),  TTCvais  (also  TTvaris). 

In  compounds  we  have  iy€pari-p.dxr}s,  OeX^l-voos,  etc. 

(17)  Themes  in  -eu  of  the  weak  inflexion. 

(a)  Oxytone,  reduced  root — (3pa8vs  (mrdus),  iraxvs  (cf.  pinguis), 
TrXaTvs  (j)rthus),  iXaxvs  [levis,  raghus),  daavs  {den-sus),  ^aOvs  {pivdos), 
raxvs,  yXvKvs  (cf.  yXevKos),  6pa(rvs,  ^paxvs  (hrevis),  Kparvs,  Tap(f)vs,  ^apvs 
{gravis),  ttoXvs  {purus=.prru-s)  Tauv-Trrepos  [tenuis). 

Notice  that  this  form  only  occurs  in  stems  containing  a  liquid  or 
a  nasal. 

(b)  Paroxytone,  strong  root — KpoKvs,  Kopdvs,  domus  {dejio)). 
Compare  the  neuters  yoVv  {genu),  dopv  (Sepco), 

(18)  Themes  in  -eu  of  the  strong  inflexion — Oxytone,  reduced 
root  (?) — Zevs  {Di-eu-s-)y  ^ovs  {ao-eu-s),  vdvs  {nd-eu-s). 

But  these  being  monosyllabic,  the  Ablaut  of  the  stem  will  vary 
according  to  the  case ;  v.  p.  328. 

Of  special  Greek  formation  are  the  oxytone  stems  in  -eu  with  a 
strong  root — arpocf)€vs,  dpofxcvs,  TOKcvs,  Topevs,  vopevs,  (f)ov€vs,  (Popevs, 
Kkonevs,  yovevs.     an^cvs,  however,  has  a  weak  root. 

(19)  Themes  in  -t{e)u. 

(a)  Oxytone,    reduced    root — por-tu-s    and    the    corresponding 
subst.  of  the  4th  declension  formed  from  the  past  participle. 
(h)  Paroxytone,  strong  root — ol-av-a. 

(20)  Themes  in  -es  (Greek  and  Latin  nom.  sing,  is  in  -os)  are 
formed  with  the  middle  root,  paroxytone. 
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Substantives — yivos,  eiros,  V€(f)os,  €Tos,  €dos,  fJi-^pos,  Oepos,  Kcpdos^ 
/SXeVos-,  cXkos,  (fvyos,  relxos,  ei8os,  kXcos,  etc. 

In  Latin  genus,  nemus,  ulcus  (for  uelcos),  juger-um,  decus,  tempus, 
holus  (cf.  helusa,  so  that  -ol-  is  from  original  -el-),  scelus ;  cf. 
gloria  (for  *cleues-ia),  perhaps  Venus,  and  compare  vetus;  pondus, 
foedus  exceptionally  show  Ablaut  I  (De  Sauss.  p.  79). 

Adjectives — evfxevrjs,  dcnrepxes,  cvyevrjs,  aTevrjs,  'ETCOKXrjs.  To  these 
correspond  in  Latin  the  adjectives  in  -€r  from  an  original  -es,  which 
have  taken  the  r  of  the  oblique  cases.  Cf.  degener :  evyevrjs.  The  -* 
is  however  kept  in  the  nom.  in  Ceres,  puhes,  impuhes, 

(21)  Themes  in  -os  (second  series). 

These  are  words  of  the  type  Sk.  usds,  bhiyds,  Gk.  ^coj,  yl^evbrjs, 
Brugmann  {K.  Z.  xxiv.  14)  has  shown  these  to  be  originally 
neuters,  which  have  reverted  to  the  masc.  or  fern,  declensions.  The 
new  declension  is  of  the  type  at'o-o)?,  ace.  ava-oaa,  voc.  avaos  or 
avaes,  loc.  avaeai,  gen.  avarea-os,  Sanskrit  usds,  usdsam,  usdsi,  vsdsas. 

(22)  Themes  in  ios,  uos  {K.  Z.  xxiv.  54,  69,  98). 

The  suffix  -ios  added  to  the  root  of  an  adj.  in  the  middle  degree 
gives  the  comparative  in  Sk.  (Whitney,  8h.  Gr.  §  463),  the  addition 
of  -ta  to  this  suffix  in  its  reduced  form  gives  the  superl.  (Whitney, 
§  467),  but  the  root  vowel  is  not  weakened  in  the  superlative. 

Thus  we  have 

Positive  {uru)       Compar.  vdr-iyas        SujDerl.  vdr-is-tha. 
{ksi2)rd)  Icsep-iyas  ksep-is-tha. 

So  in  Greek  from  the  root  0fp-,  we  get  cpep'ta-Tos,  fiom  Kfpb- 
K€pB-ia-Tos  with  middle  roots ;  in  comparatives  p-d-wv  {jxX-vv-s), 
Kpfiaaoju  (^Kparvs),  6X€i((op  (oXtyos),  Oaaaov  {raxvs),  p^^C^v,  pdaaov 
(paKpos),  paXXou  (/xaXa),  cf.  paKiaros.  (A".  Z.  xxiii.  1 26.)  The  same 
cause  may  explain  e  in  the  mucli  disputed  j)?jor. 

The  suffix  -uos  is  seen  in  the  perfect  participle  active  and  in 
some  adjectives  (De  Sauss.  pp.  71,  155). 

The  perf.  participle  is  regularly  formed  with  the  weak  root  of  the 
verb  and  is  oxytone.  Cf.  Sk.  ca-kr-van,  where  -n  is  secondary.  So 
in  Greek  we  get  Ib-vla,  dvrjvcxvlav  (fv^voxa,  the  f  cannot  fall  out 
altogether),  (TvufiXfx<^i  ((tXoxa).  This  weak  Ablaut  is  reguhirly  pre- 
Ecrved  in  the  feminines  in  Homer.     Cf.  XeXuKvlai,  ^ifpuKvlai,  rfBiiXvln, 

dpuiw'ia,    (Tfaapvla    {(Ttaapoii)  ;     K€Ka(})rj<j}s   (^KfKT](f)c).     In    thc    muSCulllH", 

however,  the  strong  Ablaut  is  generally  preserved. 

We  have  in  the  perf.  part,  a  doul>lc  Ablaut  of  stem  and  suffix,  e.  g. 

I  i   2 
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roasc.  ueid-uos,  fem.  uid-us-i-a.  The  raasc.  nom.  regularly  has  the 
suffix  vowel  long  and  this  is  extended  to  the  oblique  cases  in  the 
Homeric  re-rpty-mr-as,  jSe-jSa-wr-a. 

(23)  Themes  in  -om.  Oxytone,  weak  root — x^-cov  (Sk.  Jcs-am), 
Xf-^v  (Jiiems,  Sk.  hi-m-d). 

(24)  Themes  in  -^f. 

The  suffix  is  accented  and  has  no  vowel,  the  root  is  weak.  The 
type  of  this  class  is  s-nt  {K.  Z.  xxiii.  579). 

(25)  Root  themes. 

{a)  Weak  roots  appearing  in  all  cases,  and  independently  of  the 
inflexion.  When  they  terminate  in  a  semivowel  (i,  w,  r,  Z,  m,  n) 
the  theme  in  declension  is  increased  by  -t.  Such  themes  are  aX/<-/, 
"A-fiS-,  fTV-^vy-,  dvTrjplB',  inrfKvh-,  ju-dic-,  etc.  (De  Sauss.  p.  202.) 

{b)  Themes  in  which  the  weak  root  appears  only  in  the  weak 
cases  of  the  inflexion. 

As  a  type  we  may  take  Sk.  vrtra-han,  ace.  vrtra-hdn-am,  dat. 
vrtra-ghn-e,  which  would  correspond  to  a  Greek  type  BeWe po-cpav 
(where  the  accent  is  unexplained),  gen.  -(j^aros.  This  last  form  does 
not  appear,  the  word  having  been  assimilated  to  the  stems  in  -opt-, 
but  we  see  the  weak  root  in  U€p(T€(f)aTTa  (De  Sauss.  p.  27). 

B.    The  Ablaut  in  Verbal  Formations  and  Inflexion. 

I.    Forms  with  Ablaut  II. 

(i)  In  the  case  of  non-thematic  presents  (Hindoo  second  or  cfcZ-class), 
where  the  present  stem  is  identical  with  the  root,  the  accent  in  the 
singular  of  the  active  rested  on  the  root,  which  therefore  took  the 
strong  degree  (Ablaut  II).  In  the  plural  and  dual  of  the  active 
and  the  whole  of  the  middle  voice  the  accent  rested  on  the  termi- 
nation, and  the  root  was  consequently  reduced. 

Thus         et-fii  €L-i  €1(71      'iixev  iT€       i-acrt. 

Sk.  e-mi  e-si  e-ti     i-mds      i-thd  y-dnti. 

So  ea-fJLL  {dfjii)       ia-ai  i<T-Ti  {(T)-ivTi  (Dor.) 

Sk.  ds-mi  d-si  ds-ti  s-mds     s-thd  s-dnti. 

(e)-sum         e(s)-s        es-t    s-u-mus  (estis)  s-unt. 
And  from  Ved  ed-s  (es)  ed-t  (est) ;  cf.  (d-fxevai. 

In  the  long  vowel  series  we  get — 

Ti-Brj-fxi        5i5co/it       la-rafxi  beside   Ti6ep.€V        Bi8ofi€v        larraixfu. 
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K6irat  is  irregular  as  containing  a  strong  root  in  the  middle 
voice,  but  the  same  irregularity  appears  in  Sanskrit  cete  (Whitney, 
Sk.  Gr.  §  629). 

oTfOrai  (r.  83)  and  cr^vraij  or  rather  a-ovrai  (Soph.  Trach.  654), 
seem  to  be  contracted  forms  of  a  thematic  verb  (Curt.  Verb.  i.  154). 

(2)  Thematic  presents,  active  and  middle,  of  the  Hindoo  first  or 
6Aw-class,  in  the  active  and  middle  have  Ablaut  II,  e.g. : — 

e;^aj  (pepco  depKOfiai         ^eiryo)  \r]6(i)         rrjicoi  ^So/iai. 

lego        rego  tremo  duco         cU])0       uro  {*euso)  dlco. 

Full  lists  in  Curt.  Verb.  i.  210  sq. 

(3)  Verbs  of  the  Foc^-class  (Hindoo  fourth  or  t^tVclass)  take 
properly  Ablaut  III,  e.  g.  /SaiVo)  for  Cjmipy  but  in  Greek  many  are 
found  with  Ablaut  II,  e.g.  irkaaoi  {n^qiat)^  X^F'-^i  rtXXco,  <p6€tp(o,  o-reXXw, 
KTelvco^  etc. 

(4)  The  future  system  has  Ablaut  II  throughout,  ea-ofiai,  K^iaofiai, 

(TT€\a),  depS),  Trkcvaofiai,  Xcf^co,  etc. 

(5)  The  sigmatic  aor.  active  and  middle  has  Ablaut  II,  eXe^a,  e§et|a, 
eppevaa,  eipdeipa  (for  *c(p6ep(raj,  etc. 

(6)  The  weak  aor.  pass,  is  a  formation  peculiar  to  Greek  and  is 
made  with  Ablaut  II.  On  the  other  hand  the  strong  aor.  shows 
Ablaut  III. 

Compare  €K€pdT]v  cKdprjv,  e^€vx6r]v  eC^yrjv,  €KKe(f)dr]V  iKKaTrrjv,  iarpccpOrju 

((rTpd(pT]p,  i0pe(f)6T]p  erpdcprjv,  errjxOqv  €TdKr)v.     Exceptions  to  this  rule 

are  irvxOrjv^  €p.L^dr]Vj  cKptdrjv,  eaTdBrjv,  eavdrju,  e^vOijVj  aS  well  aS  €^Xr]6r]v, 
hfirjdrjv,  etc. 

Forms  like  erpdcpdrjv  earpdipBrju  in  Doric  are  the  result  of  dialectical 
peculiarities. 

II.    Forms  with  Ablaut  I. 

(i)  In  the  original  language  the  singular  of  the  j)crfect  active  was 
accented  on  tlie  root,  the  dual  and  plural  and  the  whole  middle 
voice  on  the  termination.  The  singular  active  accordingly  took  a 
strong  Ablaut  and  preferred  Ablaut  I,  the  other  forms  took  the 
reduced  root. 

Traces  of  this  original  Ablaut  are  to  be  seen  in  eoiKa,  ciktov  - 

oJ^a,    ifi/xci/ — iMffiova,    ptfiafifv — ytyova,   ytyafifP — XeAr;^a  (for      XcXcodal) 
XeXaornt,   etc. 

lu  j)ractice,  however,  the  strong  form  prevailed  all  through  the 
active,  though  many  instances  of  the  weak  form  predominating  are 
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also  found,  especially  with  perfects  in  -Ka,  ecjidapKa^  KUapKa,  ca-ToXKa, 

aXr]\L(j)a,  etc. 

0  (o)  seems  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  perfect,  but  though  o 
in  Greek  is  fairly  common  (see  list  in  Curt.  Verb.  ii.  i88),  to  is  rare 
{eppcoya,  etc.),  and  ov  only  found  in  elkrj'KovOa. 

But  traces  of  o)  in  a  verb  that  elsewhere  has  rj  (f)  are  seen  in  a(f)€Q)Ka, 
dvecovrat,  quoted  as  perfects  of  trjui.  (Cf.  dcfjeavrai,  found  in  the  New 
Testament.) 

In  Latin  we  have  momordi^  tetondi,  spepondi,  from  old  presents 
*merdo,  '^tendo,  ^S2)endo. 

(2)  Derived  verbs  in  -eo  take  Ablaut  I. 

o;^€a),  TTopeo),  (Poveca,  (})ope(o,  rpo/xeo),  Tpo<p€03,  opx^opai  '.  cf.  l3e-^6\T]-fiai. 
pe-pLop-q-raL,  cmiKTovqKa,  boprj-rccp,  (nroprjTOs. 

In  Latin  we  have  doceo  [Vdec),  moneo,  noceo,  tondeo,  sjwndeo. 

C.    Forms  ivith  Ahlaut  III. 

(i)  For  the  non-thematic  pres.  system  v.  supra.  "We  may  add 
l-oirju,  l-ovTOSf  i^a-yovTos  (^S-ontis),  (a-)-€T-€OS,  (pd-irj-p^  (j)a-vai,  (f)a-fi€VOSi 
etc. 

(2)  For  plural,  etc.,  of  perf.  system  v.  supra. 

(3)  Keduplicated  thematic  presents  (Hindoo  third  or  /m-class) 
take  the  weakest  form  of  the  root. 

TiKTo>  for  Ti-TK-(o,  yi-yv-opai  (cf.  gigno),  (o-)t-o-;(-a),  ttI-ttt-co,  pi-pv-cc, 
iCoi  (for  ai-ad-co),  sido  (si-sd-o),  disco  {di-dc-sco),  etc. 

(4)  Lichoative  forms  add  -o-ko)  immediately  to  the  weakest  root. 
^a-(TK(o  ipm-y  Trdaxoa  (tt'^^-),  plcryco  (jxiy-a-Koi),  'laKco  (fiK-crKco),  (^aaKw, 
\a<TK(o  (XaK-aKcoj,  xf^fTKca  (x9^-o•KO)) ;  cf.  posco  (^;^c-sco),  disco,  misceo 
irnig-sceo),  etc. 

(5)  Comparatively  few  presents  in  ico  are  formed  from  the  weakest 
root  in  Greek,  though  this  is  historically  the  correct  form ;  but  we 
find  KaivcOy  palvopai,  (paivco,  Trraipco,  /SoXXco,  jSai'i/o),  TraXXco,  riTaivco. 

The  Sanskrit  hfsyati^  tfsyati  seem  to  show  that  horreo  (for 
*horseo),  torreo  (for  *torseOi  cf.  to{r)s-tus)  belong  to  this  group 
rather  than  to  the  forms  in  -eo. 

(6)  Sanskrit  verbs  of  the  5th  and  8th  classes  (formed  by  adding 
~nu  or  -u  to  the  stem)  have  this  Ablaut,  e.  g.  su-nu-  from  Vsu, 
tanu  (ti^-nu)  from  Vtan.  But  these  two  types  are  originally 
identical.     The  8th  class  (which  adds  -u)  is,  with  "olie  exception 
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only,  formed  from  roots  ending  In  -n  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  603,  iv.  b), 
and  tanomi  goes  back  to  tn-no-mi,  just  as  sunomi  to  su-no-mi 
(K.  Z.  xxiv.  288). 

In  Greek  we  have  Trrdp-w-fjiaty  ra-w-Tai  {rn-w-raC),  ay-vv-fjii, 
fiiy-vv-fii,  ci-iru-rai  (cf.  av6-€v-Trjs),  and  passing  into  the  thematic  class 
d-vv-o),  ra-vv-co.     But  deiK-wfxi,  (fvyvvfii  have  strong  roots. 

With  other  nasal  formations,  but  the  same  weak  degree  of  the 

root,  iK-au-oi,  dfiapT-dvco,  BapO-dv<o,  a-v^-dvco  (cf.  a-fe^-co),  etC. 

With  a  double  nasal  (Hindoo  7th  or  rudh-c\3iss)  we  have 
3i-y-y-dv(Oy  Xi-fi-TT-dva,  rv-y-x-dvco,  irv-p-O-dvopai,  \a'y-)(^-dva>,  \a-v-d-dva>y 
Xa-fi-^-dvo),  d-v-8-dv(o,  fxa-v-B-dvco,  Xa-v-d-dpco. 

With  a  nasal  followed  by  i,  epvBaivo),  fiap-alpo),  dXtr-aiVo),  a-v-aivco 
(v  cvo--,  v(T~  in  uro^=*euSo)y  Te-rp-uivay. 

In  Latin  fi-n-do,  sci-n-do,  fi-n-go,  ru-m-2)0,  tu-n-do,  li-n-quo, 
ju-n-go.  But  in  Latin  we  only  have  the  inserted  nasal,  not  the 
nasal  suffix. 

(7)  The  non-thematic  strong  aorlst  is  properly  an  imperfect  from 
a  non-thematic  present,  e-Trrd-prjv  being  related  to  a  possible 
*7rTd'pai  as  loTa-prjv  is  to  i<TTd-pai.  Accordingly,  in  agreement  with 
the  general  theory  of  such  forms,  we  get  a  strong  root  in  the 
singular  indie,  of  the  active,  a  weak  root  in  the  other  numbers  and 
moods  of  the  active  and  throughout  the  middle  (De  Sauss.  pp.  2r, 
128,  146). 

Thus  we  find  in  Greek  eTtr-dprjv  beside  enrrj-v,  ^d-irj-v  beside  e^rj-v^ 
crXdv,  rkdir^v  beside  erXr^v,  as  well  as  i-xp-p^v^  e-(r(Tv-To,  KXv-p€vos, 
dno-vp-ai  (beside  dno-f^p-oe),  iKTa-rOy  dnecfyd-TO,  etc. 

But  in  the  singular  of  the  active  we  have  e-^fv-a,  ea-crev-a,  cf. 
f)X€v-d-pr}v.  The  -a  of  the  first  person  represents  an  original  m,  and 
the  old  inflexion  was  of  the  type  *e-;(fu-^,  *f-;(6i;-r,  *e-;(eu-r, 
*i-xy-pfv.  In  later  times  however,  owing  to  the  final  -a,  they  have 
been  assimilated  to  the  type  of  the  sigmatic  aorist,  and  the  strong 
form  has  become  predominant  in  all  numbers  and  voices. 

(8)  The  thematic  strong  aor.  is  an  imperfect  from  a  thematic 
pre?.,  which  had  the  accent  on  the  thematic  vowel  (Wliitney,  *S'^.  Gr. 
§§  75i>  846),  As  the  accent  comes  after  the  root,  the  root  is  conse- 
quently reduced  ;  but  the  original  accent  is  only  preserved  in 
Greek  in  the  infinitive  and  participle. 

Thus  we    have    e-ax-ov,   f-an-nv   (beside    fWco,  in-aec-e),  €kXv-(p, 

t-7rrap-oPf   dyp-optvo?,  f-inO-op,    fnvB-oprjv^  t-dpap-op,    (-Xad-np,  f-XaK-av^ 
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ti€Tfidy-ov,    Reduplicated  forms,  ^veyKov  (rj-ve-VK-ov),  eeiirov  (e-/'e-f  tt-ov), 
f-K€~K\-6-fiT]v,  €-7re-<f)V'0Vf  X€-\a$-6-fir]p. 

Irregular  are  dyeptaOai  (beside  dypofievos),  acjyeXov  (beside  affAop). 

(9)  The  strong   aor.   pass,  takes  Ablaut  III,   eppv-rjv,  e-a-av-rjv, 

€-piy-r]v^  €-TaK-r)v,  €-cran-r]v. 

Irregular  are  i^\eyr]v^  enXeKrjV  (also  ejrXaKrjv),  eTeparjv. 

(10)  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  perfect  system  takes 
a  strong  Ablaut  in  the  sing,  indie,  act.,  a  weak  Ablaut  elsewhere. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  known  instances  : — 

Weak  forms. 


(-IK-TOV,   €-L<-T)]Pj   €-lK-TO,  fj-lK'TQ 

e-Tre-nid-peu 

IC-TOV,    lO-p€V,  ia-T€ 

del-bi-pev,  i-be-bi-TTjv,  Sc-St-ws 

f\-T]\vd-afl€V 

ye-ya-peu,  ye-ya-wj 
^€-fia-p,tVf  p.€-pa-ois 
7r€-7Ta(T-6e  ^,  ne-Trad-vIa 

r€-T\a-fl€V^  T€-Tka-IT)V 

Ke-Kpn^-Ot 

f'aTa-ToVj  e-ard-piev 

be-bd-vla 

IJLe-pdK-v7a 

Te-OaX-vla 

Xe-XaK-vla 

(Tf-ardp-vla 

dp-dp-via 


Strong  forms. 
€-oiK-a. 
7re-noi$-a. 
oib-a. 

tlX-rikovd-a. 

yk-yov-a, 

pe-pov-a. 

Tve-TT0v6-a. 

T€-TXr]-Ka. 

K€-Kpdy-a. 

e-(TTr]-Ka. 

be-drj-c. 

p€-pr}K-a)S. 

Ti-OrjX-a. 

Xe-XrjK-a. 

a€-ar}p-o3S. 

ap-rjp-as. 


The  middle  forms  are  more  common,  el/aai  (fe- fa-pat  beside  feV- 
(Toj,  Ke-KXXp-aij  e-(Tav-pai,  Kc-^v-pai,  ft-pap-rai,  ep^parai  (for  e-a-pr-raiY 
€-(f)6ap-pai,  e-airap-pai,  de-dap-pat,  Ke-Kap-pat,  ne-nap-pai,  Te-TaX-pai, 
%-aTaX-paty  ri-ra-pai^  TT€-(pa-Tat,  dX-rjXip-pat,  cp-^pty-pai,  ep-rjptp-pat^ 
pe-my-pai,  ri-Tvy-pai,  7re-(pvy-pat,  Tre-Trva-pat,  e-arpap-pat,  re-Tpap-pai, 
T€-6pap-paLy  Xe-Xda-pai,  TTi-no-Tai,  ne-cjiav-Tai. 

In  some  roots  the  reduced  Ablaut  cannot  or  does  not  in  any  form  ap- 
pear, as  in  e-feo--/Liai,  Xe-Xey-pat,  iv~r]vey-pai,  and  on  the  analogy  of  these 
are  modelled  the  new  forms  ^e-^pey-pat,  Ke-KXep-pat,  'iTi-(^Xiy-pat,€-^ivy- 
pai,  de-dety-paty  Xi-Xeip-pai,  etc.,  with  strong  instead  of  reduced  roots. 

^  Written  irinoaOi  in  many  texts  of  Homer;  cf.  Monro,  H.G..  §  225. 
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d7J/os  440. 
d7J/i^aat  399,  401. 
d'fvvfii  1 08,  401. 
d7i/Dat  401. 
dyi'VToi'  401 . 
d7va;Tos  275. 
dyuiaro  1 1  2. 
070"  3^5- 


d7opd  135,  244. 

dyopdaddv  195, 

dyopT)  64. 

dypoiKos  266. 

d7po/i€i'os  244. 

aTP'^J.    33>    60,    71,    246, 

294. 
dypojarrjs  60. 
dyvia  266,  312. 
d7i'td  266. 

«7X'  143- 

d7xw  61,  143,  145,  405. 

d7cu  60,138,  231,  246,306, 

405- 
dyojuidaTai  112,  383. 

dyoovodeTTjs  304. 

dSd^as  147. 

dSdpLaTos  70. 

ddcqs  421. 

d5€A(;)os  137,  172,  175. 

dbfVKTjS    148. 

dST^/foTfy  425. 

d8T]U  164. 

d5i/f77/x€i/os  404. 

"ASfiTjTos  147. 

dSi/oi/  138. 

d5i;s  63,  147,  164,  292. 

oSo)  408. 

dfOkov  149,  180,  251. 

AiOpr]  82. 

dct  28,  308. 

df/Sp  167. 

dfipoj  408. 

dettrt  396. 

dficdCoufVT]  305. 

dfKcuy  180. 

dtVTa  66. 

d«Y<y  169. 

d€o-a  168,  407. 

AtVxpd'J'Sas  82. 

d<Tos  28. 

diofiai  195. 

d^t/f  291. 


d^OJCTTOS  266. 

'^^Sw  335. 
drjficvai  238.  410. 
d77/xt  248,  396,  410. 
drjvai  439. 
d7;o-t  238. 
dr]av\os  275. 
drjTTjs  238. 
ttT^TO  238. 
drjTov  238. 
d^dvaros  175,  384. 
'A^ai/efos  82. 
d^d^  149- 
dQii'i  318. 
'AOpvrjai  323. 
d^77P  149. 
depot^Qj  175. 
ddpuos  I75> 
a*  79,  82. 
Ajar/Tt  83,  324. 
ai/SfTos  167. 
alyi0oTos  243. 
AiyvTTTiig  96. 
at^ca^^fai  308. 
atScTO  406. 
atSd/ufj'os  406. 
*'At6os  167. 
d'iSoj  81. 
atSo;  182. 
at5d;s  308,  350. 
aid  298,  308,  331. 
aliv  332. 
a/fs  308. 
aUrus  406. 
ol-qTov  238. 
af^e  79,  82. 
af^ft  246. 
a/077p  246. 
alOufifvo^  406. 
aiOova  306. 
a'^oy  309. 
aidprj  246. 
ai&<y  79,  149. 
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aiKvov  197. 
alfxaTOCTayrjs  303. 
alixvKos  275. 
aivcov  386. 
alveoj  41 1. 
alvi^ofiai  411. 
atv69€v  359. 
alvos  135. 
atTToAos  127,  130. 
ai'piov  386. 
ai'pco  408. 
afca  79. 
alaOdvofxai  83,  416. 

aiaaoj  194,  408. 
aiavuvr,TT]s  76. 

atVx'ft'J' 365- 
oto'xpoAo7os  276. 
atreoi'  386. 
airrjfii  376. 
airidaaOai  180. 
atTios  194. 
a*XM^  197. 
aitt»  299,  308,  331. 
aiwj/  79,  97. 
uKapov  61,  124,  140. 
aKaxiJi'^vos  418. 
dKrjKoa  182,  418. 
dtf7;x<SaTai  112,  4II. 
aKXed  181. 
aw  293. 
aK/xodeTov  304. 

dVwi'  I33>  330- 
dKoirrjS  175. 
a/foms  175,  325. 
d/foAov^os  175,  245. 
dKovT)  331. 
dvoycrats  81. 
d/foucas  81. 
aKovQj  127,  170' 
dffpoa  382. 
dnpodofiai  197. 
aKpos  60. 
d/fT(s  294, 
d«xos  61. 
d/fcuv  331. 
'AAaAta  2  20. 
d'AaA«e  407. 
dAaA/fet'V  61. 
dAacrros  240. 
dA7fti/os  402. 
dXyos  199. 
dAe'a  169. 
dkfiTTjs  245. 
d\(i(pa  302. 
d\€i(pap  150. 
d\fi(pQJ  196. 
dA€£77(ra;  397. 
dAf'^a;  125. 


aXerai  431. 

d\r)9eia  64. 

d\T]6r]s  308, 

dkrjKi/xfxivos  42 1, 

d\T)Tai  432.   — 

dA^cu  405, 

'A\i94par]s  364. 

ciAjos  180. 

'AAts  63,  169. 

dXiaKOfxai  415. 

dAtTcri/  245. 

d\iTr]fjL(vos  404,  409,  410. 

dA«77  61,  125. 

dA«Utt;i/  62, 

dA/fuwi/  62,  173. 

dAAaxoD  367. 

dWijKTOS  238. 

dXXrjXwu  183. 

dAAoSttTTos  357' 

dWoip  161. 

dWoKa  74. 

dWofMi  62,  164,  408. 

dAAos  61,  91. 

dWora  74. 

dkXvSis  76. 

dAAwj/  357. 

dXfxevos  386. 

dXoirjv  436. 

dXoiTrjs  245. 

dAos  63,  183. 

'AAocvSj/t;  148. 

d'Aoxos  172,  175,  245,  368. 

d'As  61,  164,  305. 

dAcros  199. 

dAro  386,  425, 

dXvTos  273. 

dXcpaivoj  1 5  7. 

dX(f)Oiv  380. 

dX<p6s  61,  156. 

dXojvai  439. 

dAu^TTTyf  169,  334. 

dXojaojxai  397. 

a/^a    159,    305,    322,    341, 

.   368. 
d/xdetv  451. 
dfiaXos  159,  197. 
dfxa^a  176. 
dpuapTdvoj  416. 

aA^aX«*  34°- 
d/idxJ^TOs  275. 
d/^dco  159. 
dixPXaKiaKQj  154. 
dfi^Xvs  154. 
dfX^XwaKQ}  154. 
dfjL^pdcrioi  193. 
dfx^poros  154. 

a^f  354- 
d/xeifJw  141. 

dfiHUOJ  182. 


d/X6'A7a;  105,  138,  197,245, 

406. 
dju€j/at  164 
d/xepyoj  138. 
a/i6S  173,  184,  354. 
d/xfuo)  87. 
d/xrjTOS  248. 
a/^^i/  353. 

d>/ie  61,  109,  353. 
d/i/xes  173,  184,  354. 
W'  355- 
W'^"  355- 
dfifj.6s  280,  356. 
d/ivos  61,  136. 
dfiodev  175. 
dfxop^os  2  77- 
a/^op7r7  73. 
d/ios  280,  386. 
d/iou  175. 
dfXTTfTraXwv  407. 
dfxiTQJTis  102,  194,  243. 
dfxv5LS'j6,  176. 
dfivvoj  197. 
dfxvaao)  197. 
dfjLCprjprjS  67. 
a^'^'  93'/ 56,  279. 
diKpf^vokw  452. 

dfXCpliVfVfJLl    185,   401. 
dflCpUTTO}    244. 

dfi(j)iKpavos  302. 
dfA(j>iKTiove9  124. 
dficpippvTos  212. 
dficpis  320. 
dfi(pi(T0r}TS>  459. 
dpLcpopevs  200. 
dficpoj  156. 
dpL<p(jj€i  183,  304. 
di/a  200,  279. 
dm  279. 
dvd^XrjcTis  273. 
dva^pox^v  397- 
dvdyKr)  292. 
dj/aSu?7  85,  436. 
dvdOrjfxa  236. 
dj/at'Seta  64. 
dvat5T7S  308,  350. 
dvaiicos  384. 
dvaifJLOS  384. 
dvaifxoJTi  83,  324. 
dvaXi(TKOJ  415- 
di/dA/fjSa  325. 
dvaXKiv  325. 
di/aAroj  62. 
dvoTrapets  98. 
dvdiTVfivais  273. 
dVap  75. 
dj'dcro'a;  4II. 
dvarkrpocpas  423. 
dvaroXij  130. 
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av^dvu  147,  416. 

dvSpa  329. 

dvSpaKas  365. 

dvdpdiTodov  103. 

dvSpas  329. 

dvdpdai  103. 

avdpfs  329 

dvdpoKTaairj  108. 

di/5/)oj  264. 

dveKaOev  365. 

dj/fX/fvcr^eVos  196. 

dvepos  61,  70,  158. 

dj/e'pa  329. 

di'eTat  175,  184. 

dvi\pL6s  65,  193. 

dveai-fficu  418. 

di/ecDi/rai  237,  420. 

dvioj^a  386. 

dvkwodai  237,  420. 

di'77i'6xi''^c"'  420. 

di'iyj'o^fj'  419. 

dvjjp  263. 

dvdefioiaiv  320. 

dvid^o;  411. 

dvidcj  411. 

di^tfrs  400. 

di'Teo'^ai  406. 

dvrfjXios  173. 

dfTt  60,  147,  257,  279. 

dvTios  277. 

di'Tjocy  181. 

dvTkdv  147. 

dvTAos  2 1 4. 

dvTopai  405. 

dvxrrai  108. 

di/i/To;  413. 

dj/iJo;    108,    164,    173,    175, 

^  417. 
avtu  416. 

dvuya  423. 

dvojyas  422. 

dfcirytt  423. 

dvojyov  429. 

dvQjp.ori  248. 

dt^ct/vu/ios  250. 

d^tVjy  60,  162. 

d^o/j'  61,  162. 

dop  162. 

dodfTTjTTjp  68,  128,  129. 

dTrdAa/ivos  302. 

rinav  306. 

ctTro^  III,  164,  172,  368. 

aTras  I  75, 

dnatlTos  I92,  24I. 

diravpdo)  96. 

dira((>i(TK(u  4 1 5. 

aTTtJov  175. 

dtrfiKijTijv  404. 

dntipojv  303. 


aitiKraTO  107. 

'AttcAXcuj'  75. 

dndiTov  193. 

'Anir]  I30. 

diriKaro  1 1 2. 

aTrXous  111,164,  ^72>  368. 

diro  278. 

dwo  60,  246. 

dTToSf^ts  83. 

diToSpvcpoi  406. 

dnofpae  66,  96,  157. 

dnoepCT}  168. 

diroKfKpovfxivos  196. 

dTToAavoj  79- 

'AttoAAcuj/  75. 

aTToXomTO  383. 

dnopopyvv  401. 

dTToveecr^m  179. 

dTTorrapSo;!'  98. 

diTovplu}  381. 

dTTOTeAeuTJ^Toy  273. 

diroTivoiav  380. 

dTTOTpOTTOS   274. 

aTTovpay  96. 
aTTTOj  61,  151,  173. 
dpa^os  196. 
dpapicTKQj  157,  415. 
dpapvTa  418,  421. 
dpdcro'cu  196. 
dpdxvT;  62,  157. 
dpyov  74. 
dpy OS  61. 
dpyvpojTf^a  1 95. 
dpyvpos  61,  138. 
dpScu  405. 
dpdojv  365. 
"Apes  327. 
dpecTKoj  414. 
d/yyfti/  238,  405. 
dprj^dv  238. 
dp-qpdjs  421. 
"ApT^s  327. 
dpdpov  62,  157. 
'ApictSuT}  138. 
dpi^T]\os  400. 
dpiCTao;  410. 
dpiOTfvdj  412. 
dpiarov  234. 
dpKfai  61 ,  I  25. 
dpKTOs  102. 
dp«vs  325. 
dpfxara  157- 
ippioi  318. 
dpva  168,  330. 
dpvaai  330. 
dpvfffai  330. 
dpi'os  301,  330. 
dpmpov  147,  294. 
dpovpa  157. 


dpocu  61,  157. 

dpTrdCcy  62,  151,  157,  410. 

apT^J?  151,  157,  163,  172. 

dppei'070j'os  III. 

dppwSeov  385. 

dppojSeoj  75. 

dpaas  199. 

dpa-qv  74. 

dpTt  194. 

dpTOKOTTOS  276. 

dpxep-fvai  404. 

dpxf'^'"  412. 

apxtt'405- 
dpcoyrj  238. 

dpa;7os  238. 

a?  181. 

dcTKapi^o)  197. 

dtr^e  109. 

dapLivos  425,  427. 

dairaipcu  loi,  197,  41 1. 

a<^<^«  194,  359. 

dao'oi'  143,  194. 

aoTfov  192. 

dffTfpa  65,  162. 

darepoirrj  244. 

darepos  278. 

doT-qp  197,  310. 

dcTfjpai  330. 

daTpdn-Tcti/  244,  413. 

d<TTv  169. 

a(r<f€  356. 

daw  61. 

drdAavTos  1 1 4,  175. 

drfpos  182. 

'Ar^t's  195. 

dTt/id^cu  411. 

dri/ido;  411. 

drpaKTos  124,  130. 

'ArpfiSa  180,  18 1. 

'ATpeiSao  180,  321. 

drpiKTjs  124. 

drptpta  2  77' 

OTTa  147,  194,  359. 

aS  79,  406. 

auatVa;  1 74. 

auaAt'os  174. 

011717  96. 

airSdo;  41 1. 

avhrjcTacnce  414. 

aSf  406. 

avipvaav  i)Ci,  167,  170. 

aiidfVTTjs  108,  164. 

aumxos  96,  167,  170. 

avKrjpa  1 69. 

auAwTTis  306. 

av(dva)  96,  1 97. 

auf«To  386. 

av^Tjais  162. 

aO^ai  169,  406. 
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avoi  174. 
aijpr]  308. 
avpiov  246. 
avpios  303. 
aZs  358. 
avaai  174. 
av(TTT]p6s  174. 
avoTTjpos  172. 
au(7a;  174- 
auaws  246. 
aure  406. 
avrei  318. 
avTiKa  277. 
aurtj  79. 
dvTfJLrj  90. 

avTOKaaiyvrjTOs  274. 
avTOfxaros  91,  108. 
avrov  356, 
aiiTowx^'i  324- 
euros  358. 
av(pT)v  143. 
avxevi  301. 

auxJ?"  I43>  301- 
aua;  174. 
Gua;  172. 

auo;?  165,  170,  406. 
dfpaipecris  273. 
dcpdoj  151. 
dcpevos  156,  250. 
d<p(Q}Ka  237,  420. 
dipicvvrai  420. 
d(p6iTos  272. 
d(p9iTOV  272. 
d^iet  387. 
d(pi(fx.€v  237. 
a</)(V£  237. 
dipirjv  237. 
d(piT]cn  193. 
dipKaarov  197. 
dipXoc(Xfj.6s  196, 
0(^^os  143,  156,  296, 
axOofiai  398. 
dxAus  61,  140. 
W^  61,  143. 
dxofJiai  231. 
axos  145. 
dxp^ios  266. 
dxptros  266. 
dxvpov  61. 
dxd;  63. 


pay  OS  167. 

i3a5:er43i. 

^aSu  167. 

/Sd^t  116. 

Padlojv  364. 

;3d^os  8,  136,  143,  307. 

Pddpov  300. 


PaQvhivqs  273. 
PaOvKoknos  273,  275. 
iSa^ys  109,  136,  310,  364. 
)8ai7;i'  436. 

j3a(V<y  106,   114,  135,  408, 
411. 

^dKTpOV   62,   147,    153,  424. 

/3dAaj/os  62,  136,  141. 
^SaXffj/  245,  405,  440. 
PdWuv  222. 
/3d\Aft;    74,    99,    136,    137, 

408,  411. 
paKoiGOa  377. 
ISafiPdCoj  154, 
IBafiPaivoj  1 54,  409. 
Pafx/3aXv^oj  154. 
Pdfxev  239. 
/3ai/d  135,  137,  250. 
PaiTTos  192, 

PdlTTOJ   143,  414. 

PdpaOpov  74. 

Pdpf3apos  62,  154. 

Pdpos  307. 

iSapus   97,    102,    113,    135, 

296,  326. 
^aactj  295,  325,  348. 
Pdaeoi  295. 
Pdaioos  327,  348. 
PaoiKka  183. 
PaaiKeos  183. 
3aaiXivs  327. 
Pacrikevcri  329. 
Paffikevoj  409,  412, 
PaaiXkois  183,  327. 
fiaffiXrja  181,  387. 
PaaiXTJes  180,  404. 
PacriXijos  1 81. 
PaciXrjs  328. 
^do-iy  108,    193,   295,  326, 

,348. 
PdaKavos  154, 
PdffKioi  155. 
PdoKOj  414,  420. 
Paard^dv  141,  162. 
iSdrr^i/  116,  393. 
Paros  91,  108. 
Pdrpaxos  1 54. 
BavPvKes  154. 
^a0T7  143. 
^Seo;  199. 
P^Pdaai  379. 
PePdKa  20,  107. 
PePadis  20. 
PePrjKa  424. 
PiPrjKC  240, 
p€Pr)X6s  240. 
pfPirjKi  425. 
pePXdarrjKa  418. 
PePXrjai  381. 


PePX-qarai  1 1 2,  383. 
PiPp^KTai  192. 
Pefivafiivos  196. 
PfiKari  166,  167. 
PeipaKCS  167. 
PiXcfivov  404,  440. 
/SeAos  loi,  222,  224,  245. 
PiXipis  136. 
iSeV^os  109,  136,  143,  364. 

/3eVa'  I37>  432- 
PepeOpov  74,  137. 
Pe^vpa  137. 

/3^  385- 
j857?7s  431. 

W'  392. 

iS^/ia  240. 

/3^vat  439. 

Prjaero  426. 

Pfjaaa  194. 

p-qaao)  194. 

iSiJrT/J'  116,  393. 

/3ta  135. 

PiPd^oj  240. 

iSijSds  240,  398. 

PiPdoOwv  240. 

PiPaois  240. 

pip  an  240. 

PiPpwffKOO  136,  415. 

/StiSw  431. 

PiPojvTa  400. 

PiPSjaa  400. 

iStSet^  167. 

j8tSeo£  167. 

i8i77<?)f  323- 

^ios  135,  137. 

/3toj  136. 

Piax^v  167. 

Piouffofiai  397. 

PXdPerai  405. 

PXaPofxat  231. 

PXaTTTO)  414. 

PXaardvoj  168,  416. 

PXaoTos  155. 

PXeiTCj  136,  249,  405. 

PXi<papov  136. 

PX€(pvpa  137. 

PX-rjerai  43 1. 

/3A^p  137. 

PXrjTos  114. 

PXrjxdv  154. 

pX-qxo^v  136. 

jSAiTTo;  155. 

PXoavpwms  306. 

jSAuo;  154. 

PXojdpos  141. 

PXwOKoo  102,  155,  415. 

PoaO-qaiQ}  430. 

/Sodv  136. 

iSoas  182. 
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$odcu  411. 

/3o6?  182. 

^077  64,  136,  155. 

Porjdpo^ios  276. 

^odpos  68. 

^oiKiap  167. 

BoiojToi  83. 

06\0os  141,  213. 

^6\€Tai  113. 

i3oA.77  137,  222,  224,  245. 

fioWo/Mi  183. 

fioXofiai  405. 

iSo/xi  67,  113,  136. 

Bopias  113. 

-06pos  72. 

/Sotrts  243. 

^oOKU  242. 

^6(jK(xi  414, 

^OTCLVT]   243, 
^OT^p   243. 

^OTTJpa^  297. 

fiOTOV   242. 

Pov$aXis  154. 

PovPaXos  154. 

^ovKoXos  127,  130,  245. 

fiovXei  381. 

PovXfvo}  41  2. 

PovXTjao/xai  397» 

^ovXofW.1  168. 

^ouAvToj  95. 

^oC?  69,  84,  136,  183,  296, 

328,  347- 
$ov(p6pas  137. 
Powni9  247,  306. 
0pa0(vs  155. 
0pa8vs  102,  104,  141,  155, 

310. 

fipUKftV   105. 
^pCLKOS    167. 

^pdrraoj  154,  168. 
ppdaawv  Kj^,  310,  365. 
Ppaxfiv  232. 

^/xixvs    75.    87,   109,    145, 
296. 

/3p<V<y  i55>  244. 
fipttpos  1.^6. 
^pf'x<w  168. 

PpTJTCOp    167. 

Ppiapos  154. 
^pt'^cu  397. 
(ipoSov  167. 
^pofxos  244, 
^po^at  154. 
^piWaxos  154. 
^/)OTov  68,  105,  155. 
Ppox^OK  75. 
^puw  97,  154. 
fipojT6i  1 1 5. 

fivaa6s  194. 


^ojXrjixevos  404. 

0qj/jl6s  240. 

iScDi/  296,  306. 

^ojpaea  167. 

iSws  136,  328. 

fiuffavTi  182. 

PaxTTJpes  69. 

PojTidueipa  194,  242,  294. 

^wTopas  297. 

^diTOjp  242. 


7074. 

7«  138.^ 

ya-yyaXi^oj  216. 

yayyavevoj  134. 

YaSer^  167. 

7d5€(r^at  167. 

7ara  138. 

70*0;  81,  138,  246. 

yaKTos  167. 

7dXocyj  70. 

7d\a;s  138. 

yafxlSpos  154. 

ya/j-eTpas  1 81. 

yaficpai  138. 

7ai/5dj/ttj'  167. 

ydvvrai  401. 

yapyaipoj  loi,  409. 

7dp7apa  135. 

yapyapecuv  135. 

ydaTTjp  141. 

yaffrrjpai  330. 

7aTf«Aat  167. 

yavpos  79,  138,  246, 

76  166. 

76ap  167. 

7€7dafft  107,  223,  379. 

yiya9(  246. 

yiyGKiiv  20,  423. 

yiyafifv     107,     245,     419, 

421. 
yiydrrjv  428. 
7e7aa;s  20,  107. 
yfycvpLfvos  196,  422. 
ytyrjOf  246. 
ytyova    60,  I07,  224,  245, 

417,419. 
ytyovafjifv  419,  421. 
yiy paiTTai  418. 
yeypdrpafTi  ill. 
yty  pdiparai  112. 
yty pdxpai  38 1. 
ytypaxparai  383, 
ytypdipfTat  431. 
yiy  (ova  137, 
yfyojvipnv  423. 
ytywi  107. 
yfiTPia  301. 


7fXai'Tt  180. 

7e\dcy  393. 

yeXoios  266. 

yeXoios  2'j'j. 

yiXc^  313. 

yeXaiovres  1 80. 

76Aa;j  313,  393. 

yififxara  167. 

ycveidffKQ}  414. 

yeveaOai  232,  280,  406. 

yeverecpa  272. 

y€V€Tr)p  70,  114,  280. 

76V7  181,  331. 

y€voiaTo  112,  383. 

yev6iJ.(V09  272. 

yevofieaOa  382. 

7eVos   72,    134,    158,    223, 

^245,  302,  331. 
yevovs  65,  81,  160,  165. 
76Vto  425. 
7eVi;j  65,  135,  326. 
yivvffai  326. 

7f>«  331- 
yepovaia  331. 
7epcui/  138:  331. 
yevaaiaro  112. 
7ei;ew  1 38. 
yfcpvpooo  412. 
ycoifxerpa  275. 
yeQjfxeTprjs  275. 
yrjOeiv  149. 
yrjOiOJ  398. 
777^ta  167. 

TJ?^?  331- 
7^pas  310,  331. 
yrjpdaKco  4 1 4. 
yrjpdaofxai  397. 
7'VoA*a*i34.i35»2  23,245, 

397.  407- 
yiyvwoKO}    68,    137,    415, 

420. 
7/s  167. 
7tT€a  167. 
yhoiv  82, 
7X^705  62. 
7Aai'«tt;7rt5a  325. 
yXavKomiv  325. 
yXavHwnis  306. 
yXdipoj  231. 
yXi(pnpov  136. 
y\r]x<^v  136. 
7Ai;/fi;s  157,  296,  310. 
yXvipo}  94,  156,  232,  405. 
yXwaaa  194,  293. 
7t/d0os  135. 
yvi}(nos  241. 
7»'7/Tos  114,  115. 
7j/o»'Tf9  396. 
yvijfxfvai  439. 
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yvwffofjiai  429. 

yvojTos  68. 

7000;  136. 

704  166. 

yoiSa  167. 

^o/xcpos  138. 

yovaros  304. 

70^77  224,  245. 

yovos  223,  245. 

yovv  138,  304. 

700s  136,  155. 

yopyos  135. 

Topyuj  335. 

yopTV^  167. 

yovvaros  304. 

70ui'os  185. 

yovvovaOai  182. 

ypdufxa  196. 

•ypavs  138. 

7/)a(^i7s  327. 

7pa<)!)a;  74,  23 1,  405. 

7uaA.oi/  135. 

yvjxvoo}  411. 

7uj/at  200,  275. 

yvvai^i  329. 

T'^^''?  I35>  I37»  250,  275. 


5a  138. 
Sarjp  149,  294. 
bdrjTai  246. 
SatSaWo;  loi,  409. 
8ai5a\os  lOI. 
SaiSycraccr^at  148. 
baivv  401. 
Satvyro  85. 
Saipos  277- 
Sais  246. 
Sato;  246. 
hcLKVoj  416. 
hdicpv  60,  147. 
haKpvoj  409. 
5aA.A€t  lOl. 
Sa//a  431. 
bajxdv  251. 
bdfxap  304. 
AapLCLTrip  138. 
Safidoj  147- 
5d/z6i/  398. 
SdfxvrjfJLi  403. 
5a/iO£  318. 
Sarei'^'^a;  I47,  242. 
Saos  246. 
hairavri  60,  1 47. 
SaTreSov  1 38,  1 48. 
SapOdvoj  104,  147. 
SapcTiS  102. 
6a/)Tos  100. 
Saavj  109,  147,  296. 


AaftS,  Aa/3/5,  84. 
AavAts  147. 
SayXos  147,  277« 
Savxt^o.  143. 
Sdcpvrj  1 43. 
Se5a7;tf€  425. 
5e5ap;U6Vos  99,  244. 
SeSau/ieVos  246. 
8i8(/xai  237. 
5eS€TO  237. 
St'Sjye  246. 
SeSrjKa  237. 
Se'Sta  419. 
SeS/acrt  379. 

SeStetV  39O'  437- 
Sf5i€i/at  439. 
^ihiaKOjxai  415. 
Se5tTT60'6at  415. 
SeSiws  420. 
biSfxrjfxai  420. 
beSopKa  59,  224,  417,  419. 
bibopKd  67,  244. 
StSorat  242. 
Sedpopie  244. 
8i8vic€  425. 
SetSexctTat  112,  423. 
SetSta  20. 
ScfSta?  422. 
8et5(^t  420. 
dei8i/xev  20,  4 1 9. 
8(i5iaKOfjiat  415. 
SetStcrcrea^qt  415. 
S€(5o(/ca  415,  424. 
5ft5cu,  20,  95,  419. 
56t«i/i;/xi  79,  133,  147,  401. 
beiKVvoj  395. 
Sefi/a  359. 
dei^aifxi  426,  437- 
Sci^as  426. 
8d}aTe  433. 
Sci^ctaf  437. 
Sei^oj  429. 
SftTTi/oAoxos  276. 
SffTrfoJ'  197. 

Sena    65,    no,    147,    257, 
370- 

8tKdflT]V0S  304. 

Se'/fOTOj  no,  ill,  365,  371. 
S6«dxtA.ot  371. 

SiKTTJS   294. 
SfKTO  425. 

Se^eap  137, 
8(X(pa^  136. 
56A</>is  136,  335. 
SeX^us  137. 
Se/iw  148,  245,  249. 
dc^afievrj  276. 
be^aro  425. 
Sf^tos  65,  148,  162. 


5e^o  425- 

5605  95. 
StTTtt  331. 

567ras  147. 

depeOpov  137. 

SepT^  64. 

SepKOfxai  90,  223,  224,  227, 

^  244,  405. 
Sepoj  100,  244. 
Seo-tj  237. 
Sefffxos  237,  293. 
SetrTTOtva  197. 
deanora  60,  321. 
hiaiToT-qs  150,  199,  272. 
Sexarat  1 1 2,  419. 
hivdaOai  138. 
SevofJLai  170. 
SeDpo  359. 
Aeuy  171. 
Sey'raTOj  371. 
5evT€  359. 
SevTfpos  371. 
5)76ts  432. 
5'/7toi/  246. 
8r)\4op.ai  148. 
8rjKrip.(uv  lOI. 
5j;\da)  95. 
SrjXcuTov  182. 
577)WO  179. 
5r](xo06pos  276. 
ArjfxocrO €VT]S  308. 
5i7»'  147. 
5^j/oj  184. 
Ato  279. 
5td  279. 
diddrjfxa  237. 
5tat  279. 
SiaiTa  137. 
SiaKepaai  1 99. 
hiaKooioL  165,  193,  371. 
Siairapr}  98. 
SiaTrpadeeiv  98. 
Siairpvaios  76. 
Siarpvcpiv  397. 
5ia(p9€pcr€i  431. 
8ia(pprjaov(Ti  400. 
5t5da'/f€/x6i'  415. 
5t5do'«(y  I48,  250,  415. 
5t5eacr£  237. 
SiSt;  237,  398. 
SiSoaai  379. 
dLboirjv  436, 
diSoifX€v  436. 
5t5ors  400. 
didofiai  242. 
diSofiev  100,  230,  399. 
5i5oj'ai  439. 
StSofTt  399. 
5t5ou  435. 
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SiSovs  330. 
5i5ovai  379,  399. 
bihpaoKQj  415. 
6/Su//oj  134,  138. 
hihctiOi  400,  410. 
biSajfii  6,  70,  100,  147,  236, 
,  242,  375.  398,  399- 
SiSojs  377- 

SiSaai  18,  193. 
biScvTi  377' 
SieKpidev  398. 
hUfjUii  409. 
bUvrai  409, 
Stepos  137. 
SUaOai  20,  406. 
hua-naayikvos  196. 
5ie(p6opa  245,  419. 
St^'e  407. 
S/C'/at  381. 

<iCr]p.ai.  400,  407,  410. 
5£^7/z6»/os  248. 
Si^ofjxu  400. 
AuTTfTTys  83. 
5u(piXos  295. 
St/fd^o;  410. 
biKelv  232. 

5'f7  93.  133'  147- 
StJ/fO)  417. 
Aii/ta?  82. 
hio  280. 
AtofoTOj  165. 
5iofj.ai  409. 
5ioi/  20,  406. 
5709  147- 
SittKo.  182. 
StTrXoa  182. 
6/s  372. 
8i(pacio9  372. 
tiicpovpa  137- 
Si'i/'a  194. 
SiipTju  64,  180. 
5idiK(Tou  380. 
Aiwfucrof  83. 
Spdros  114. 
bfxrjOfVTa  398. 
bfXTfTdpa  290. 
5/xa;s  147. 
5o/»v  147. 
Softvai  438. 
bo9r](TOfj.(9a  6. 
ho'iTjv  242. 
boififv  436. 
5oifXT]v  436. 
dotcfco  148. 

8(iAos  148. 
hoKipos  I  36. 

S-V*"  332.  439- 
bontvai  439. 


Sd^os  67,  245,  249. 

5d^a  194. 

Sopd  244. 

5d/)y  304. 

5os  433. 

5dcrts  242. 

Sore  433. 

SoTeos  440. 

5oT€pi  299. 

50T€pOS   299. 

5oTi7p  8,  242,  300. 

S0T^/)€S  297. 

SoTrjpos  289,  299,  300. 
5oTds  70,  147,  236. 
SovAeuo;  21. 
SouAoy  21. 
SouAcDrat  182. 
Sowat  324,  438. 
Sovparos  304. 
Sounds  185. 
Sods  334. 
hpcLKaiva  331. 

dpCLKOJV   331. 

hpaaaopai  408. 
Spards  100. 
dpop-evs  295. 
dpofJLOS  99,  244, 
Spi't  84. 
5pus  294,  326. 
bpvcpaKTOs  199. 
5das  369. 
5de  369. 
Syefj/  319,  369. 
81/77  246. 
dwaiaro  112. 
SvvapLai  138,  403, 
Avvafxivrj  403. 
Sdi'acrat  381. 
Sfi'caTat  383. 
Sdro;  416. 
5do  94,  368,  369. 
Suofo't  369. 
SvcTfTo  426. 
Svcrt  369. 
5ucr«A«'a  331. 
SvcTfievia  300. 

5i'(7/i€i'(rs  332. 

dvcrpfVTjs  334. 

Suax'A^oj  143,  144,  305. 

3i;(y  94,   369. 

Si/a)!/  319,  369. 

5tt»  249. 

SdjSfKa  275,  368. 

^ujopfu  183. 

5a//)M/  6S,   147,  242,  294. 

hojaipuvai  43'^. 

?a;(TCi;  6,  242,  429. 

iojTTjp  242. 

8J;t(S  242,  295. 


SwTOp   297. 

SwTopa  297,  298,  299,  301, 

^306. 
SojTopes  300. 

ScJTOpOS   300, 

SwTOjp   242,    298,    299,   300. 


?,  l€'i7o,  172,355. 
€0777  386,  387. 

€07771/  386,  397,  409. 

laSura  418,  421. 

laA77  386,  397. 

kaXojKa  387,  417. 

kdXwv  387,  396,  397. 

lai/ds  168. 

la^e  386. 

eap  168,  305. 

eas  395. 

eWt  106,  III,  379. 

eaaaa  305,  391. 

'Urai  393. 

fa-re  395. 

laurdi'  356. 

kaoj  164. 

€/3de7;  137. 

6l3a\ov  99,  114,  226. 

6/3ai'  380,  394. 

k^aaOrjv  398. 

f^dofxaTos  365. 

ePSofios  1 10,  371. 

ej87;  240. 

f/^^"  393,  395- 
€Pr]crav  380. 

Brjffero  240,  428. 

^tW  396,  397. 

BXacTTrjKa  418 

^XaOTov  388,  413. 

)3A77i/  396,  410. 

jSouAfuere  267. 

/3odAeuoj/  267. 

Ppdxrjv  98. 

77»^'7  135- 

y^ypaipu  381. 
C7t7oui/e  423,  428. 

7ft>a;  399,  408. 

yiXav  410. 

yf/xov  388. 

y(v6n-qv  388,  407. 

7f/)Tus  100. 

7f/)w  245. 

777paj/  396,  397,  430. 

y-qpacra  430. 

yrjpaaav  yj'J. 

yicdp(TH)<i  217. 

7/fds-  365. 

yicvfoj  I  33. 

7«uT('  133,  194. 
iyKWfuov  132, 
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iyvojiea  418, 
iyvcov  396. 
(yvojaav  380.  |, 

kypaipTjv  397. 
kypaipd-qv  193. 
eypacpov  388. 
kfpiaOai  245. 
kyprjyopa  419. 
eyprjyope  245. 
kyprjyopfffav  429. 
€7XeAi;y  145,  305. 
67a;  21,  24,  75. 

fTf^"  354>  359- 
eSa/xaaa  428. 

ISd/ij/a  400. 

fdacpos  174. 

eSeOXov  174,  199. 

kScidifiev  428. 

cSctr  65. 

«S€£^a  16,  376,  427. 

(Sei^afxev  426. 

f5ei^dp.Tjv  426. 

cSet^as  426. 

ISet^aTO  426. 

€56(^6   376,   426. 

eSe^a  83. 

kbrjdoKa  418. 

iSjySws  67,  418. 

€8r](T€  237. 

IS/Sov?/  399. 

IS/Scu  242. 

|5i?7Ta;i/  387. 

iboKL jxojv  410. 

eSofxai  432. 

cSo^ev  242,  393. 

eSoj/  242. 

eSovrey  75- 

edos  148,163,172,174,309, 

e8oTO  394. 

fSpa  65. 

iSpuKou  99,  224,  227,  244. 

edpafiov  244. 

idpav  396,  410. 

eSyi/  393. 

ISucrero  428. 

eScy  148. 

€5a;577  249. 

edctJKa  424. 

eSoJKe  242. 

(fiKOffi  197. 

letTTC  386. 

efinov  407. 

e€\lx€vos  418. 

kepyeiv  66,  169. 

kepyvv  40 I. 

IcpcT?  197. 

lipXO-TO  112. 

eCfO^a  427. 

i^iaaa  195. 


((evy/xivos  418,  42 1. 

«C^»'  396. 

(Cvrrjfca  384. 

kl^TTjaa  384. 

«Wat  65,  195,  407. 

(^ojcrfxai  402. 

€^djaix(6a  422. 

i^coapievos  196. 

cVe  237. 

6^0?  327. 

eOavov  142,  422. 

kei\r}(x6a  ^'j'l. 

iOkXriai  376. 

kOiXoo  143. 

kOkXctipLL  376,  441. 

e^e/xci/  236,  393. 

kOe/xrjv  236. 

iOe^aav  380. 

e^cTO  394. 

6^7; va  236,  374,  424. 

'iOrjKas  374. 

6^0?  149. 

kOujKaTi  I  IT,  379. 

€t'  82. 

6r_269,  376. 

€ta  64. 

ila/jLevT)  276. 

eiarat  1 1 2,  382,  393. 

eictTO  383. 

efSap  303. 

fiSeiT;  390, 

dSeirjv  428,  436. 

d5(Tix€V  436. 

e<5ei/at  439. 

dSrjaoj  430. 

eiSofiai  223,  245. 

(iSofxev  420,  432. 

crSoi/  386. 

et56(rt  332. 

fJSo;?  269,  312,  332,  421. 

eTej/  380,  436. 

ftr;  17. 

6rr;i/  238,  376,  436. 

et7;j  67. 

ct^e  82. 

iiKaaixai  41 7- 

(iKaajj-faOa  387. 

elKocrcLKis  367. 

ei'/foo-t  133,  165,  280,  370. 

iiKoaros  370. 

It'/fT?;!'  374,  419,  428. 

'iiKTOV  93,  229. 

€('«a;  169. 

6t«a;  330,  335. 

er«£u  82. 

iiXaTTivq  1 69,  197- 

€tAaTtJ/os  184. 

ci'A.77  197. 

e(A77\ou^o  223,  245,  419. 


(lXr]Xov9ix€V  J  96,  419. 

iiXrjipa  418. 

f'iXijxo-  418. 

ctAt^aTat  112. 

6/A.txct7-o  423, 

ei'Aoxa  245. 

6?Au(W  169. 

ftfta  196. 

ei/xai  20,  196,  402,  422. 

(ifxaprai  99,  419. 

(IpLCLTiov  82. 

€?A^6i/  93,  238,  393,  436. 

(Ifxev  391. 

€ifj.evos  196,  402. 

(?A*t  8,  9,  97,  223,  228,  245, 

271.  389^  390,  395. 
etV  20,  23,  225,  269,  390. 
civ  158. 

(Ivarkpes    1 16,     1 58,     1 7 1, 
,,  300. 
eivcKa  184. 
elvoaiyaios  184, 
elvo(xi<pvXXos  169,  243, 
fi'vvpi  402. 
ci'^act  379,  383,  423. 
f^o  355. 
eijra  376,  394. 
civaaav  380. 
elirkfiev  439. 
elTT€/x€vai  439. 
einero  386. 
€i"7roj/  407. 
i'iTTOjpt.1  374. 
dpya^oixr^v  387. 
eipyaffjxai  387,  417. 
ilp-qairai  431. 
elpoj  197. 
eipirov  386. 
(Ipvarai  383. 
elpvaro  383'. 
iipvpiivos  196. 
eipvcra  386. 
ctpoi;  169. 
ets  18. 

«!?  334,  376. 
f'j  270,  376. 
e?s  305,  368. 
efo-a  386. 
efa^a  390. 
efct  21. 
etVt  270. 
e'iffKOJ  199,  415. 
elcrrrjKei  429. 
daTrjKeiv  429. 
eiW  199. 
et'Tfr'  74. 
et'xoi'  386. 
€10)00  413. 
l/f  200. 
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(Kaepyos  322, 

€Ka6rifxr]v  387. 

UddiCov  387. 

kf{d\eaa  430. 

(Kavov  245. 

e/fas  365.  ^ 

l/faoraxoi)  367. 

€KaaT€poj  365. 

iKaaros  166,  365. 

eKCLTepos  365. 

€/faT<  322. 

fKarofx^T)  328. 

kKarov  106,  132,  147,  261, 

280,  370. 
eKavaa  83. 
tK^aais  273. 
kKyfyaTTjv  107. 
6«5t5oaTat  3^3. 
(kBotos  273. 
l/f5u/iei/  84. 
(Kiipos  358. 
€K€ipa  427. 
eKiKrjSei  238. 
(K(k\€to  224,  245. 
kK€p5ava  427. 
f«€Xf'pta  200. 
eKTj$6\os  276,  322. 
€K6pwv  193. 

(KIVOVV  401. 

f/ftof  406. 
(Kipva  400. 
tKXd-n-qv  249. 
(K\(\a6ov  407. 
(kKiOtj  398. 
(hXivOt)  398. 
(Koperra  403,  428,  430. 
(KTray\os  1 99. 
(Kviraois  273. 
(KiriTTTOJ  397. 
iKTiohwv  280,  281. 
(K  pay  Of  99. 
c/fTa  107,  394. 
(KTafjifv  107,  394. 
iKTav  ICJ,  425. 
(KTavov  245. 
(KTfiva  427. 
iKTfva  394. 
(KT(vva  408. 
(KTrjfjiai  418. 

(KToOiV  365. 
(KTOVt   245. 
*/fT09   371. 
i«TOS    192. 

(KToaOtv  365. 
ixvpd  258. 
i/fv/)«is  133,  258. 
itecfpfi  100,  400. 
j/c((/v  172. 
<Aaa  28. 


(Kd^ocrav  380. 
eXa^e  240. 
(\a6ov  230. 
lAcu'a  157. 
lAat?;  64. 
lAatoi'  157. 
(\aKov  247,  251. 
e\d/j.(p$r]v  398. 
lAdi/?;  169. 
fXaccat  428. 
lAdctroji'  142,  194,  364. 
IXdcracus  182. 
lAaTTOus  180. 
lAawa;  157. 
(\a(pr)06Kos  2J'J. 
k\a(pot{r6vos  277. 
(Xacppos  142. 
cAaxoi'  106. 

lAaxi^?  87,   108,   142,   145, 
156,  196,  296,  310,  364. 
kXiyrjv  409, 
kkfyKOevTos  193. 
4A67XiO'Tos  194. 

(Xiyxo}  405- 

e\(inov  384, 

(\e\iKTo  425. 

lAeAt^d/x€i/os  425. 

kkfvOepios  15,  149,  196. 

'EAcuats  294. 
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0t77a»'<w  93,  149. 

^'<>y  75.  431- 
e\i^aj()2„  135. 
6va'i(TK0J  415. 

^I/OTOS   114,    115. 

OvrjaKQ}  1 42,  415. 
doos  86,  244. 
6oiJ  433. 

QovKvSiSrji  181,  1 82. 
Opdvos  149,  239. 
dpdaoi  308. 
Qpaaca  194. 
Opdoacxj  194,  200. 
6pa(Tvi  102,  364. 
Opavfiv  149. 
Opavcti  79. 
6pi(<u  199. 
Opfipcj  174,  199. 
Oprfuvs  149. 
Opdvos  293. 
0/xyV«cu4i5, 
Ovyarfp  275. 
Ovyartpfffat  330. 
OvyaTTjp  70,  174,  280. 
Bvyarpdat  103. 
0vT](pdyot  277- 


OvfiBpa  154. 
6v/xo^6pos  274. 
Ovfxos  94,  149, 
^vi/o;  416. 
^vo5o«os  2  77- 
dvocKoos  127,  414. 
^vo(r/f OTTOS  276. 
^u/wt  73,  149,  296. 
dvpaffi  323. 
dvpeojv  181. 
Ovpaos  149. 
0ya;  97,  I49, 
dwp-qaooj  194,  410. 
duvfMi  84. 
Oojvpid^Q}  84. 


fa  368. 
tdAAeir  140. 
tdAAcu  100,  lOI,  104. 
taAros  1 00. 
'Idi'cyi'  181. 
taTTTetJ'  140. 
ta/)os  173,  178. 
tWt  379,  390. 
larpos  299. 
tauets  407. 

''^x'?  17*^* 

'^axo*'  385- 
/dxw  399. 
iVvT?  75. 

;5€  435. 

tSai/  93,  148,  169,  245. 

iStadai  439. 

t57;T€  432. 

fSror  96. 

i5fa>  96,  97,  175. 

r5/i€i/   196,   229,   245,  374, 

419,  421. 
i'5)U€J/m  318,  324,  438. 
?5os  170,  174. 

rspts  93. 

tSpda  313. 
idpuoj  175. 
iSpvQj  I  74. 

t^py  3^3- 

(S/xOs  148,  174,  313. 

tSwa  269,  312,  421. 

idoopLfv  432. 

(5<u/ii  374. 

/(/77  390. 

i<ij;»'  436, 

i'f^at  163,  337,  399. 

Iffxfv  163. 

/^/ij;i'  237. 

Uvat  439. 

i<W  173. 

Up6i  173,  178. 
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leaaa  390. 

l^dvo)  416. 

ilei  398. 

i'Ccu  14^,  165,  407. 

t77/x(  67,  175,  399. 

iOap  93. 

iOapos  93,  246,  280. 

t^t  435. 

t/fd^•£u  184,  416. 

iKeTfvaa  385. 

iKeTivct}  412. 

t/f/tos  15,  134,  293. 

iKOfxioOa  382. 

-t/fos  93. 

««Tty  75,  392. 

c'/fo;  82. 

l\a<7K0fiai  414. 

i\A(U  399. 

IfxaXid  93. 

t>as  172,  305. 

iixaaaoj  194,  305. 

IfXClTlOV  82,   168. 

i/zei/  9,  230,  245,  390,  439. 
Ifiovid  305. 

*'»'  75- 

ri/93. 

Ti/a  328. 

H/es  135,  169. 

T^ov  426,  428. 

i^os  162. 

tot/it  390. 

£0/i€J/  432. 

tov  93,  169. 
tos  93,  165. 
-los  93. 
'IoGj/ 313. 
Ivirevi  290. 
'lTnTrjfjLoX.yoi  245. 

tTTTTitfOS   294. 

tTTTroi  319. 

i'TTTTOtO   15,  81,  317. 

iirnois  80,  323. 
iTTiroKTi  320. 

'iTTTTOfteScUJ/   173, 

ITTTTOS   15,   23,   29,    134,    173 

ITTITOTa   321. 

'nriTOTai  82. 

ITTITOTr)   82. 

ITTTTOV    15,   81,   338. 

tTTTrous  18, 
i'lnra}  3 1 8. 
'iirirojv  319. 
tTTTr/zit  395. 

'W£  173- 
^'s  93,  135;  169. 
"tffafifv  422. 
i'o'a/xt  376,  422. 
iVav  422,  428,  429. 
iffavTi  422. 


r(ra(rt  379,  383,  422. 

iaari  422. 

iaOi     75,    165,     197,    392, 

434. 
iff/xev  422. 
iao5aifjLwv  274. 
t(To<u  411. 

''o"ra;^a'  239,  374,  390. 
'iaTajXiv  228,  230. 
i'cTTa/it  63,  389,  399. 
Iffrdvai  239. 
tcrraj  427. 
'icrracrKov  414. 
taTaco  433. 
iVre  192. 
r<rT?;;it  228,  239,  375,  376, 

.   398. 
I'aTrjs  377- 
'icTTtarai/  96. 
tVTt7  75. 
t(TT<oj/  393. 

tOTOS  393. 
'tXTTQjp  93,    169. 

to'xa'^tt'  416. 

iffx^O'Va  184. 

icxvpo?  294. 

iVxvs  294. 

iVxw  174,  244,  399,  407. 

tVaXos  7i>  147' 

iTc  433. 

Wea  93. 

tTOS   24. 

iVft;  24. 
4^717  208. 
l<pt  1 35;  320. 

''icplTOS   2  77- 

ix^ves  336. 

tx^foets  294. 

t'x^i^s    75,    197,    294,    326, 

334- 

ILXVOS  93. 

'laj  390,  432. 
to;  354. 
1(2  368. 
-rwi/  96. 


/fa  74- 
««7X«5  143. 
KadaX-qfxevos  404. 
/fctSoy  62. 
/fdSa;  231. 
KaOapos  275. 
KaOapu)  429. 
KaOavcrai  86. 

icadix^'-  1 74- 
Kad-^fXTjv  387. 
KaOrjodai  271. 


KdOrjTai  271,  284,  393,  422. 

KaOi^ov  387. 

KadicTTa  435. 

«:a^o  280. 

«at  132. 

/catv^  125. 

tfatVo;  114,  135,  408. 

KaTpos  I  25. 

/caw  81,  84,  247. 

KaKiQJV  365. 

KaKos  310. 

Kafcoco  411, 

KdXafjLOS  124. 

KaKavpoxp  1 70. 

KaXdfxevos  404, 

Ka\(iv  125. 

KaX€(TK€To  414. 

KoKiaaai  428. 

KaXeaoj  114. 

KaKioj  61,  411,  430. 

Ka\rjiJ.€vai  404. 

KdXrjfxi  376,  409. 

KaA.i70'iOs  277. 

/faAtd  132. 

KaXKipUOpos  274. 

/caAos  125,  184,  310. 

KaXv^-q  125. 
KaXv^  125, 

KaXvTTTO)  125,  414- 

/caAw  431. 

KaXoos  318. 

Kapidpa  60,  1 24. 

Kapiaros  1 1 4. 

KapceiTai  430. 

Kap.€TT]v  380. 

Kafxovns  135. 

KafXTTTCo  125. 

Kafxwv  114. 

Kavd^ct}  62,  126. 

KavSapos  133. 

/caTTCTOs  124. 

Kanvos  61,  124. 

Kdnpos  60,  124,  151. 

KdiTTiLV  60. 

Kairvo)  61,  124. 

/fdpa  132,  302. 

Kdpavov  302. 

Kapdia    75,    90,    102,    132, 
148. 

Kap^a  171. 

/cap?)  98. 

Kap-qara  302. 

Kdprjva  132. 

KapKa'ipdiv  140. 

KapKivos  124,  277. 

Kapiraffos  153. 

Kapvos  124. 

KdpcTiS  162',  262. 

Kdpja  102. 
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KapraWos  62. 
KapraXov  124,  147. 
KapTos      100,      103,      308, 

,364- 
Kapvov  125. 
Kapv^  124. 
Kapxapos  125. 
Kaaaviiv  195, 
KaaavQ}  164, 
KaOTOjp  125. 
Kaax^Oe  195, 
/fara  279. 
Karafipaxv  280. 
/faTaetvucraf  402. 
KaraKOovos  193. 
KaraKova  245. 
KarciKprjs  302. 
KaraKeXeniTO  385. 
KaTavTTjTTjV  396. 
Karavaai  S6. 

KaTOlKeVVTOJV  84. 

KaTcvTaToj  365. 

Kava^  250. 

/fovAoJ  79,  295. 

Kavfxa  247. 

Kavaco  247. 

Kacpd^eiv  143. 

/caxaCf'"  124,  143. 

/ce,  «€i/  74. 

fdarai  20,  95,  112,  382. 

«6aTo  383. 

/ceSarat  395. 

KelaTai  20,  95,  382. 

K(i9fv  132. 

«€r/«it     20,     79,     95,    133, 

393- 
/fffr/oy  132,  358. 
/ff/pcu   81,  98,  99,  100,  103, 

124,   128,   140. 
K(Ka5pevov  196. 
KiKahov  133. 
K(KahovTO  238. 
KiKaZwv  238,  407. 
Kenappai  1 96. 
KfKapfiai  99, 
KfKaapfOa  l(j6,  423. 
KiKavpai  247. 
fC(Ka<pT]ws  I  24. 
KfKXfarai  38 3. 
KfKKfTO  407. 
K(K\r)yovT(s  423. 
KfKKrjywras  3 1  2. 
KiKkripxii  420. 
KfKkimai  3H3. 
KficKopm  407. 
K(k\(><(hi  419,  423. 
KiKkoipas  245, 
K(i{p7]Kas  425, 

ICfKHT}UJS   420. 


KCKofiiKa  425. 
K€K6p€crpai  403. 
KfKopripivos  430. 
K€Kopv9peva  196. 

K€KOTT]WS  397. 

K€Kpdy€Te  423,  433, 
KeKpaxOi  423. 
K(Kpv(parai  1 1 2. 
KeKTT}pai  418. 

K€\€Tai    245. 
K€\CV$OS  245. 

/fe'AT^y  127,  128. 
Ke\op.ai  224. 
Kekaai  427. 
/cei^o  179. 
Kei/Toupos  198. 
Khrpov  128,  140. 
KevTpojv  127. 

KiVTOOp    200. 

««pa  331. 

KfpdpL^V^    105. 

Kipapos  66. 

KipdvvvjU  75,  250,  401. 

Kfpaos  65. 

«e>as  105,  132,  3  ro. 

Kepdcrcrai  114. 

tffpaa;  395. 

K€p5aii'oj  410. 

KepSos  125. 

icepeco  431. 

KepKos  140. 

Kepaai  427. 

k€(xt6s  199. 

K(v9dvoj  416. 

KevOei  143. 

/ff'xcti'Sa  248. 

K€Xopr]cr(p(v  431. 

tcex^povro  407. 

K€xo\u)aTo  112. 

«(;^i/rat  244. 

«€;^a,'pt^aTat  112,  383. 

Kfx^'^t^fvos  196. 

/f^Oi  247. 

fCTJKia)  96. 

/fT/A/j  125, 

«^;/os  132,  358. 

KT]TTOV   266,    268. 

KT)novpos  157. 
«ryp  102. 
KTjpvacaj  411. 

KTJTOS    141. 

Kidrai  383. 
«<7X<i»'w  416. 
/(/ftv  93. 
/fa'  324. 
KiKk-qaicfv  415. 
/fr/foy  133. 
K(A<(7«7a  194, 
ff^w  I33»4»7- 


Kivvpai  133. 
Kivvvro  401. 
Kiuvrai  401,  41  7. 
/ftpm  396. 
ATtpi^T;  403. 
/<r/p77/i£  75,  250. 
/ffs  294. 
KLGaos  194. 
Kixdvoj  184,  416. 

Kix^is  400. 
Kixvpcvac  248,  4[Oo 
Kix'qpi  400. 
/ftx^i'ctt  416. 
KLXprjui  292. 
Afico  133. 
KXayyr]  124. 
KXadapos  86. 
Kkd^eiv  61,  124. 
KXaioiada  377. 
«AdiS  63,  247. 
KXarrevres  245. 
KXdpos  64. 
KAaoj  125. 
/fAea  331. 
k\4P5tjv  193. 
KkiTOpov  300. 
kXcltos  8r,  179. 
KXiioj  179. 
Kkeppa  196. 
/fAeos  132,  269. 
KXeocppov  275. 
KK€6(ppoJv  275. 
Kkenreiv  151, 
tfAcTTTcu  90,  245,  249. 
KXiif/ai  435. 
/cAeYoJ'  435- 

/fAT/tS  97,    124. 

kKtjtos  1 14. 

icXiPavos  211. 

kXivhv  132. 

kK'ivoj  94. 

kX'lctiov  132. 

/cAtTus  94,  132,  303,  326. 

kXovuv  125. 

kXoviov  132. 

kX6vi9  132. 

kXoiti]  245,  249. 

«Auf(j'  94,  232. 

/fAC^t  234,  392. 

kXvtuttojXos  273- 

kXvt6s  94,  269,  440, 

«Au<u  132. 

kXoj^o)  68,  408. 

kXoiOoj  I  24,  405. 

KXuj'tp  249. 

-KpdTUS    114. 

«f(^t/  180. 
KviGn  i)\. 
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KofiaKos  250, 

f^oyxv  133.  142. 

Koeiv  I  70. 

Koipavos  83. 

Koeoj  86,  127. 

Ko^fios  160. 

KoiXos  133,  170,  277, 

KOIVOS  114,    135,   197. 

Koirr]  133,  294. 

KOITOS  294. 

KOKKV^  68,    127,   263. 

KoKa^pos  250. 
KoKavTco  126. 
KoKacpos  126. 
KokeKavos  1 16,  1 26. 

KOXOKOLVOS  70>   126. 

KoKooaos  126,  194. 

KOXujVTJ   124. 

Ko\ojv6s  67,  295,  302. 

KOfXlTTCLfXeVOS   I95. 

Aoi'ts  127,  324, 
/CO wo;  96. 

KOVTOS  127. 

/foos  86,  170. 
KomraTias  52. 
Kopa^  67,  126,  304. 
Kopeei  431. 
Kopins  430. 
Kopivvv/JLL  185,  401. 
KopiaKoj  414. 

'fopC"  75- 
/fopr;  126,  416. 
KopKopvyrj  140. 
Kupfxovs  319. 
/fo/jos  69. 
Kopprj  185. 

KOpffT]   116,    126,    198. 
KOpvOl   324. 

Kopvcrcroj  194. 
KopucpovaOai  412. 

KOpdiVT]    126,  301. 

Kopcuvis  68. 

KoaKvXixaTia  140,  162. 
KocfxiovTfs  431. 
KOTvX-q  126. 

KOV   15,   126. 

Kov\eos  305, 

KOVpiVS   199, 

«oi5/>77  126,  185. 
Kovpihtos  I  26. 

KOVpl^   126. 
KOVpOS  69,  96. 
KOVcpKlS  431. 

Kpaara  302. 
Kpddr]  124. 
Kpahia  104. 
Kpad'trj  102. 
Kpaii'co  I  25. 


Kpdfi^os  62. 
Kpdvva  302. 
Kpdvos  124. 
Kpara  302. 
KpdTea(pi  332. 
Kpar-qp  1 1 4. 
KpciTiOTOS  105. 
Kparvs  102,  310. 
/fpeas  125,  310. 
Kpiiaaoov  194,  310. 
KpeiTTCijv  105,  198. 
Kp(fiafi.ai  395. 
Kp(fjLdvvvfj.i  185. 
KpepLoo)  431, 
KpepLw  430. 

Kpiaaojv  102,  31b,  364. 
fepr]5e/xvov  302. 
Kprjvr]  302. 
Kprjaaa  194. 
/f/)(^cu  408. 
tfpr^a  94. 
Kpiveiv  126. 
KpivdiVTis  398. 
/f/)tV(W  192. 
/fptos  132. 
KpoKCLkr]  125,  132. 
KpoK-q  125,  132, 
Kpv0dr]V  193. 
fcpvoeis  125. 
Af/)UC9  125. 

KpVTTTO}  414. 

KpvffraWos  125. 
Kpw^oj  68,  124. 
KTaiuoj  82,  408. 
KTupLivai  107. 

KT6,fX€V0S   lO'j,   245,   394. 

tfTaftrr  405. 
KraaOai  107. 
KTelvoj  82,  107,  408. 

KTiVVOi   184. 
KTivS)  245,  408. 

KTibir]  392. 
KTi^fia  160. 

KTl^CO  I  24. 
KTlAOS  124. 
tfTt'j  392. 

/cuaroxatVa  321. 
kvk\os  127,  140,  250, 

KvK\OJlp  211,  306. 
KVKVOS   133. 

«v\a  132. 
/fuAt^  125,  127. 
KvXoiSdcti  132. 
«Cfia  133. 
/fui'a7os  246. 
Kwerj  302. 
Kvveios  302. 
«i;i//  324. 
/euros  300,  301,  302. 


Kvvwira  306. 

Kvvojnrjs  247. 

Kvpaai  427. 

/fucci/  133,  300,  302 

/fwScm  126. 

KQj\voj  303. 

/fcDvos  68,  132,  243. 

KWpOS  69. 

/fttis  126. 
Ka}<p€va}  143. 

KOJX^VO}   143. 


\a^6  435. 
Xa^uv  157. 
\d^i(XKov  385. 
Ka^iTqv  380. 
Xayapos  238. 
Aa77df<w  61,  250. 
Ad7i/os  61. 
Aa^os  319. 
Aa7x<^''f  416. 
Xa^o;  317. 
Kayojv  238. 
AaSdyuas  181. 
Aa^otaro  112. 
Aa^cH'  233. 
Ad0€TO  240. 
KdQopiai  230. 
Ad^a;  231,  233. 
Aatd?  79,  97. 
Aa/ceri/  406. 
Aa«(pos  212. 
\afxl3dvoj  416. 
Kafjnrds  306. 
Xafiirpos  152,  294. 
KapLTTCti  406. 
Aai/^dj/cu  416.. 
Aaotfocwi/  414. 
\dirapa  211. 
AdTTTCt)  61. 
Ad?  179. 

XdaKHv  140,  251. 
\d(TKOJ  247. 
XavKavirj  102. 
Xacpvcraerov  380. 
KacpuacQj  61. 
Xeaiva  331. 
A67e  269. 
A€7€is  83. 
Xfyeade  382. 
Keyere  269. 
Ae'777S  83. 
Keyoiev  15. 
\cyofi(v  269. 
Keyovffi  193,  269. 
Ae7a;    66,'    1 56,    23 1,    245, 
269,  405. 
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\ci0<o  405. 
Kiiovai  168. 
XuTTtiv  156. 

AftTTTOS   23. 

XdLTTO}      23,     106,      130,     224, 

229, 245. 

Xeivojv  440. 
XeKTo  199,  425. 
\fX.a0ecrdai  407. 
\e\a0T]Ka  418. 
\e\a6a  420. 
XeXa^ea^ai  240. 
XikaKa  224. 
X(Xa«i;ra  247. 
XiXaajXfOa  196,  422. 
XiXaarai  240,  420. 
XfXeififxevos  276,  421. 
AtXftTTTat  420. 
XiXeKTai  192. 
XiXrjBi  240. 
XeXrjade  382. 
XeXoyxO'  106,  418,  419. 
A.6A.o7xa(Tt  III,  379. 
XiXoma  224,  229,  417. 
XeAoiTras  426. 
XeXoiTTf  245. 
XiXvKaai  III. 
AeAv«w9  334. 
XeXvfifvos  276. 
XeXvadai  439. 
AeAvrat  283. 
Xf^aro  425. 
At'feo  428. 
Afftj  193. 
At>  425. 
AtTTcy  244. 
A«i;7aA€'os  1  27. 
Afi;/ctof  87. 

AiVKlTTITOS    173. 

A€f«os  80,  127. 

X(VKO(p6pos  67. 

Xfvaaoj  128,  130,  194. 

At'xos  142,  245. 

XfXRiOS  75. 

AtW66,  156,  331. 

Atci^s  317- 

Xrjyfiv  238. 

Xrjyififvai  404. 

A777a;  231,  405. 

X-qOavoj  416. 

X-qOfi  240. 

A^0os  308. 

Xrjvo'i  296. 

Xt)(cj  238. 

Xrjod  240. 

X-qaofjiai  240. 

At;toOi'  313. 

A»7Td;  334. 

XiOofiuXoi  272,  274,  276. 


\iKpi<pis  75,  140,  320. 

AiAcuo/iat  61,  409. 

At/xos  83. 

XifjiTrdvoj  114.  416. 

Xivoduipr]^  273. 

XiirapoKprjdejxvos  274. 

AtVos  139. 

AtTTOuaa  440. 

Xnrujv  269,  271,  350,  440. 

Ars32  5. 

Xiaaofiai  194, 

XiT^aOai  232. 

XiTOfiai  405. 

Ao)3oj  140,  153. 

Ao77d^cu  250. 

A676  321. 

Ao7t/fos  277. 

Xoyoypd<pos  276. 

Ao70iO't  320. 

A070:/  292. 

A070S  245,  292. 

Xoerpov  299. 

Xoifios  83,  293. 

AoiTTos  245. 

Ao£os  73,  156,  162. 

AOTTOJ   244. 

Aou/ftos  78. 
AoCccoi'  130. 
Aovcu  86,  156. 
Xocpvis  130. 
Aoxos  245. 
Av7pos  127' 
Au€ts  72. 

Xv9T)(ToifX(6a  282. 
XvOrjcrofxai  8,  429. 
XvO-qri  174. 
A{/«ois  323. 
Au/fos  102,  127,  250. 
Avaaviai  82. 
Xvaaadai  439. 
Avffca^at  439, 
Ai;<rts  193. 
Autrcra  195, 
Ai/o'trai'  195. 
Ayxi'os  94,  156. 
Aua;  156. 
Xoj fidofjuu  412. 
Act;/?};  241. 


/wf  64. 
HaSapvs  61, 
fia^OM  61,  I  59. 
/xa^a  195. 
fuiOrjcTOfiai  397. 
fiaiPOfJLai  408. 
fJMKaipa  197. 
n6jtnp  f)  I . 
fiojuhvos  246. 


Ma/feSoi^es  246. 
/xaKciv  231. 
fjia/ipos  246. 
/ioAa  310,  364. 
fiaXaKos  159. 
fxaXo-XT}  62. 
fidX^a^  62, 
fjiaXOaKos  104. 
fjLaXXov  105,  310,  364. 
fidXov  63. 
fxavTJvai  396. 
fiavia  158. 
fiavvos  250. 
fxavTfvofJLai  410. 
fiapaiveiv  61. 
fxapfialpoj  409. 
fxapvao  381. 
/xapvarai  403. 
fiapiTTis  194. 
fiapTvs  159. 
fxdaaov  246. 
fiaoTi^oj  411. 
fiaTTjp  63,  300. 
fidxaipa  61. 
pidxo-va  64. 
fxaxioivTO  383. 
/xaxeoj/rat  431. 
paxhf^OfMi  430. 
fxaxv-rvs  430. 
/xaxo;wt  61,  231,  405. 
/xeV  302,  331. 
fi(yd6vfxos  273. 
fieyaXouari  83, 
fi(difivos  148. 
pfdofiai  148. 
^eScu  249. 
/xe'Ccov  195,  310. 
fi(6rjpQJV  237. 
piOuis  400. 
/if'^u  305. 
fx(6vfxvaios  303. 
fifOvaKOJ  414. 
HfOvoj  303. 
fiftSidco  159,  163. 
fjifl^ovc:  311. 
/xftXoi's  3"- 

AXf/Ct^i/  137,  198,  310. 
fidXiaaoj  194,  411. 
fxfipofiai  66,  99. 
/ift's  183. 
/it'Aas  251. 
fxfXfSaivoj  301 . 
pfXtTiujv  301 . 
fXfXfhujvrj  301. 
^«Ai  65,  159. 
fxiXiaaa  194. 
fiiXvoj  245. 
fiffidaai  107,  III,  379. 
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fiefxaOrjicaai  379. 

fxffiaKois  299. 

fiefxaficv  io>j,  223,245,421. 

fiifxaprai  99. 

fxe/Mffav  107,  428. 

fiifiare  107. 

fxifxarov  107,  419. 

fi(fj.a.TQj  69,  420. 

fif/xavia  107. 

yufxadDS  107,  421. 

fiefxaojs  107,  421. 

fX€fxl3XeTai  154,  423. 

tifjx&KoJKa  154. 

Ixi^^XwKi  425. 

IKfxrjKojs  423. 

fxeixixarai  112. 

[xefj-vrjai  381. 

fX(fxvr]fxai    158,    159,     418, 

420. 
fiifxvr]<Tai  381. 
^e'/iora  107,  223,  229,  245, 

419,  421. 
fiifxovas  107. 
lx4nov€  107. 
fxifiop-qixivos  99. 
fieixoprjTai  99. 
fjiefivKe  425. 
fjie/xcpofxai  405. 
IxevOrjpai  107. 
fxevoivdjo)  181. 
^ieVo?  8,  66,  158,  245. 
fteVco    158,    231,   245,   251, 

,407- 
fxepi/jLva  159,  249. 
fifpfx-qpa  249. 
fxecraiTepos  366. 
fie(TT]fx^pla  99,  154. 
p-eaos  65,  194. 
fxeaaos  159,  194. 
/ierd  279. 
fJLeTakfXfvos  386. 
/zerpoj/  237,  250. 

Ml?  434- 

fj.r]dop.ai  405. 

fifjdos  249. 

fxrjKiaTos  246,  364. 

fxrJKOS  246,  364. 

/ii7J/  159,  248. 

/i^i/ij  295. 

Hrjvfoj  96,  409. 

fjLTJvvos  6*j,    162,   183,  198, 

312. 
^^i/os  67,  183,  3T2. 
fxrjcTTQjp  249,  297. 
pLrjaTOjpa  298,  300. 
fXTjTepas  329. 
/i77T77p  159,  297. 
/ii7Tr  83. 
fiTjTiiTa  321,  333. 


^^TtS  194. 

IxrjTpaai  103. 
p-rjTpoKTOvos  274. 
^77Xai^77  304. 

u^Xap  304- 

A^^XOJ  64,  304. 

/xia  305. 

pLiavdrjv  397. 

f^iy-qp^vai  439. 

piyrjvai  398. 

pcLyrjaopLai  429. 

^t7J/i;/xt  159. 

p.ifxvrjffKOJ  415. 

^:>a;  223,  245,  399,  407. 

pLivvOeiv  93. 

fxivvOoj  407. 

pipycuaai  160. 

fiLcryov  415, 

[iLffOos  150,  165. 

lJi.ix6Tjp.(vai  398. 

fxvdaOai  135. 

p.vr](TTT}pai  330. 

pLvrjOcj  429. 

//oi  356. 

W"  197,  293. 

Ato/xos  145. 

jXoXeiv  113. 

/^oAts  68. 

pLoX-nri  245. 

pLoXv^dos  153. 

pioXvPos  213. 

^01/77  223,  245. 

pLovvos  68,  250. 

/^oz/os  416. 

piovoo}  411. 

pLOvSjVV^   277. 
pLOppLVpOJ  159. 

Mop/io;  335. 
pLopvaocj  194. 
MoCca  158. 
piovcrdi  83. 
pt-ovaojv  165. 
fxoxerjpc  275. 
juox^T/poj  266,  275. 
/xox^os  150. 
/tueAoj  312. 

A^t^C^  453- 

//wa  84,  94,  159. 

pLVK€lV   232. 
pLVKTTJp   127. 

/^i;^'?  73>  i59»  250. 

/tu£a  194. 
/iu<5s  165. 
pLvpiaai  323. 
pLvpioi  371- 
ixvpios  277. 
/iSs  94,  159,  312. 
/liuat  312. 
pLvaTTjaiv  323. 


pivxoiraTOS  365. 
^vo;  95. 
/xi'tlii/  312. 

pLWpOS  69. 

^wcra  185. 


I'm  78. 

Nai'd?  241. 

va/za  64,  67,  241. 

j/apos  64,  241. 

vdcros  64,  241,  319. 

j/au/cAapo?  199. 

vaiiKpapos  125. 

vaCos  170. 

i'a{}s63,  83,  158,  328. 

vavai  329. 

i/au(rtda;  411. 

i/au(^t  308,  320. 

vaoii'  181. 

I'eai'ias  292,  321,  333, 

i/ees  183,  329. 

vei(p€i  145,  405. 

veKTap  304. 

re'/fut  84. 

i/e/rus66,  133,  294,  326. 

vefcvffi  326,  329. 

veKVffcn  326. 

i'6/ia;  158,  245,  250. 

viopiai  405. 

I'e'os  87,  158,  170. 

vfocro-os  158. 

j/eoraTos  63. 

i/CTToS*?  65,  152,  275. 

vevpov  158. 

i/fvcy  158. 

viicpuv  82. 

ve<peXi]  66. 

ve^o?  64,  156,  310. 

vecppos  142,  144,  156, 

j/€a)i/  182. 

i/ews  317,  329. 

vrjeffffi  329. 

VT^t  90. 

vqnepSrjs  I16,  158. 

j/^/xa  158,  248. 

vrjpccprrjs  364. 

1/770S  97- 

vqiTios  140. 

vrjTTVTios  140. 

vrj(T(Ta  116,  261. 

j/?jGs  83,   297,  308. 

vqvai  329. 

j/TyaiK  181. 

w'Cw  136,  195,  408.  414- 

ViKCLO}  411. 

viirrpov  136,  408. 
vivroj  4i'4,i36. 
viffofiai  199. 
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viipa  142,  145,  158,  234. 
vicpei  82,  234,  405. 
voficus  295,  327, 
vofieojs  295,  326. 
vofATji  245. 

V0/J.TJ09  295. 

vofxi^Qj  410. 

vofios  73,  15S,  245,  250. 
voos  180,  452. 
vov/xT]via  182. 

VVKTOS  127. 

vv/jKpa  321. 
vvfxcpdv  306. 
vvfxcpios  277. 
vw  94,  158. 
"i^'^  73^  250. 
i^yos  158,  165,  261. 

''<*'  354- 
vcDi  68,  158. 

vwirfpos  357- 
vajfxdo}  250. 

"f "  355- 
vwvvfj.vos  303. 


(fivos  184. 
fcVoj  184,  416. 
ft<^os  200. 

^VfM0\T]TO   396. 

fvi'terj  399. 


0357- 

6(z  166. 
d0€\6s  74. 
u0o\us  74. 
60pia  250. 
ofipifios  197. 
07800?  319,  371, 
oySojKOVTa  182. 
uyKaofiai  73. 
07/fos  68,  72,  125. 
6yfj.o^  246, 
iSof  307. 
o5«  358. 
o5«Xoy  74,  137. 
o5(  279. 
'OStos  277. 
o5;xi7  67,  148,  247. 
oSotTTo/Kiy  277,  3 1  8. 
(iSoi'Tfy  74- 
oSous  1 48,  330. 
I'jSuvTj'ltaToi  loS,  223. 
'O^vfTcrtvs  I  50. 
o5a;5f  247. 
o^oj^rj  247. 
/iSort/  307,  330. 

''C«'  247. 


o^Cii/  67,  148. 

oh  195- 

o^os  165. 

^Cv^  172. 

oOofxai  231,  405. 

oj  172,  356. 

o?5a  223,  229,  419. 

orSe  245,  378. 

o'ih-q^L  376,  410. 

OlbiTTOVs  148. 

ofSyua  148,  196,  251. 

oXu  381. 

ol^vpos  294. 

o7«€  321. 

or«-€£  301, 306, 318, 340. 

o'lKiofiev  409. 

OlKOl   301,,   318,   343. 
OlKOvbe    148. 

or/foj  133, 169. 

OIKTOS   251. 

o'/^f?  245,  293. 

otV;;  80,  158,  368. 

oXvoTta  306. 

otvos  169,  293. 

olvoxofoj  413. 

otVoxt^oj  244. 

0'iop.ai  85. 

otOTToAoj  127. 

otos  348. 

otWos  85. 

or?  85,  251,  324,  325. 

ot(T€T€  428. 

oJaOa  377,  422. 

OKTCLKIS  367. 

oKTaKKos  128. 

o^vos  133. 

0/fTcl;  67,   267,  370. 

o«Ta;  368. 

6A/3<o€/ryos  276. 

6\Pos  157. 

oAft'C^'i'  105,  I37»  I95»3I05 

364- 
oAcrrat  247,  430. 
oKfKiiv  247. 
6\i(joai  428,  430. 
u\(TT)p  247,  430. 
oAt^pos  153. 
dKiyicTTos  364. 
uKiyos  105,  197,  310. 
dXiaddycu  196,  212,  4 1 6, 
uWvfii  67,  401. 
oAoAi/^fiJ/  73. 

oAootTpox^^^  3'^- 
oAos  6H,  164,  416. 
'OKvfimaai  323. 
('jAw  430. 
oAcuAa  418. 
oA(uA(  247. 
iAa»A«/ftt  424. 


6pia\os  368. 

6/xapTrjTT}v  404, 

opiUTai  430. 

o/^tXfW  143- 

o^fX^'?  145- 

o/^/^a  68,  129,  196,  247. 

o/x^ye  435. 

o^ppvOi  392.  435. 

ofivvfii  248,  401. 

bpvvovai  396. 

ofioios  266,  368. 

o/iofos  277. 

ofj-oiooj  411. 

dfxoKXrj  292. 

ofiopyvvpLi  138. 

oftos  368. 

O/XOTlfXOS  275. 
OfiOTOS  430. 

ofiovfxai  248,  430. 

opLirvrj  250. 

bp.<paX6s  68,  73,  156. 

OM<fa£  145. 

dfxujfiOKf  248. 

oVap  75, 

6Vo)ua  91,106,1 10,  250,280, 

^   302,  330,  331. 

ovoixai  395. 

ovo/jLaivot}  303. 

bvop.aK\vT6s  III,  303. 

Qv6paai  304. 

bvoixara  no,  303, 

bvofJLaTO$eTrjs  303. 

ovo/JLaTOs  303. 

oi/os  71. 

OJ'OTOS  68. 

ovra  305. 
oi/Toj  305. 
ovi;^  72,  250,  306. 
ovuxos  143. 
OTraoj/fs  129. 
unarpos  1 72. 
oTrdojj'  68. 
07T77  129,  247. 
bmoaoj  83. 
orri  324. 
b-nXio}  411. 
onXi^o}  411. 
OTTOt  318, 
oTTOcro?  194. 
(JjTou  359. 
unnara  1 96. 
biTTTjp  247. 
^TTo;  318. 
onama  I  29,  247. 
UITQJITT1  247. 
oJ^ft"*'  3.S7>  3.S9- 
<J/Mia;i57,  ^^9'  347- 
Spyavuv  244, 
i^yyi^  1 16. 
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opyvia  266,  312. 
opeyo)  66,  138. 
opcfftpi  165. 
oprjui  409. 
dp6us  116. 
opOooj  411. 
bpivvoj  416. 
opivQj  416. 
opfifvos  247. 
opixio/xivoi  431. 
opviOis  143. 
o/avts  294. 

opi'tX"  143- 
opvvOi  401. 
o>v^  67,  157. 
o/jvus  271. 
opvvTai  247. 
opofiai  405. 
opovrai  247. 
opoo;  181. 
bpo(pri  196,  244. 
6po(pos  196,  244. 
oppavos  185. 
op/Jos  157,  185,  198, 
oppcoSeoj  75, 
operas  199. 
6pa€o  428. 

O/XTO  247. 
OpTt/)   160. 

opvypos  157. 

6pV0(TOJ    194. 

'OpXopLivos  276. 
bp<pav6s  68,  156. 
opojpe  247. 
6pd>p(iv  247. 
opojpex^'''^''  112,  423. 
OS  95.  173,  356,  358- 
ocftry  196. 
oo-os  194,  359. 
occa  128,  129,  194,  293. 

OGOOLKIS  367. 

ocro-f   128,   129,    194,    247, 

„  351- 
offffecrOai  247. 

offffopai  129. 

otrra  181. 

oaraKos  304. 

bariov  68,  277. 

6t€  280. 

oTt  128,  357. 

o5  172,  355- 

ovat  166. 

owaros  183. 

o50ap  103,  149,  303. 

ov^aroj  303. 

owft  200,  359. 

oSAc  305. 

ovKupevos  247. 

ouAoy  116,  164,  185,  293. 


oupa  198. 

ovp-f]OJV  41  2. 

oS/3oy  185,  247,  412. 

oSj  86,  304. 

oura  394. 

ovrdpieyos  394. 

0UT6  285. 

ovToai  279,  338. 

ouTo;  83. 

oifTOjai  93,  200,  318. 

ou;^t  200. 

ocpeXos  68. 

b(p9aXp6s  128. 

o>tj  145. 

b(ppvos  278. 

bcppvs  156,  294. 

bx^ofxai  244. 

oxew  413. 

o'xAos  214. 

o'xi^j?  71. 

o'xos  67,  143,  244,  308. 

0^  129,  169,  244, 

o^e  214. 

oiperai  247. 

oi^is  247. 

oxpoixai  68,  128,  129. 

vdyvv/xi  64. 

■nadiiv  152. 

TT-d^os  307. 

7rat5€{;a;  412. 

TratStoj/  277. 

TraiSo-yc^ros  274. 

naiScvv  272. 

Trar?  179. 

TratcrScts  I95. 

traLcpdaaoj  409. 

Tratcu  81,  84. 

iraXairepos  318,  365. 

naXaiipaTos  240,  321, 

ira\af/.r]  6 1,  70,  1 50,  302. 

naAa/ii757^s  200. 

7raAeop7a  1 60. 

TrdA?;  62. 

TrdAAa  150. 

TrdAAw  1 01,  150. 

irdXro  426,  427. 

irap^ujTis  194,  243. 

■7rap.p.r]TQ}p  297. 

rrapcpaivo)  409. 

Traj/  306. 

iravdr]p.(i    301,     3 1 8,     340, 

343. 
vavia  241. 
7rai/os  296. 
Trdi/TO)!/  272. 
TTopd  60,  113,  150,  322. 
vapa^ffiaapiivos  398. 
■napafiXdji//  249. 


Trapat  79,  150,  279. 

TTapdaxoipiev  437. 

irapdaxoipi  437. 

TTapdrjaopai  98. 

napcTav  39 1. 

napfipLCv  436. 

napkaxov  385. 

irapd€Vos  145,  277. 

■napicrSaj  165. 

iraplffTao  381. 

irapicrracrai  381. 

Trdpos  113. 

TTatra  64,  184,  194. 

Ttdaaopai  194. 

■ndaoojv  194,  365. 

Traaxcy  248,  397,  415. 

■najdv-q  152. 

vardp  64. 

Trardo'o'cy  140. 

irariopai  241. 

irdrfp  275. 

iraripa  299,  300. 

irarepes  300. 

Traripi  300,  324. 

naripos  300, 

7raTr7p64,  70,  150,  275,  297, 

,299.  300.  329.  334- 
Trdros  109,  163. 

naTpdai  98,  103,  278,  329. 
iraTpi  103,  299,  300. 
iraTpios  178,  272,  293. 
Trarpiov  272. 
irarpoKTovos  245,  276. 
■narpos  299,  301. 
ndTpoos  313. 
navpos  79- 
7rai/ft)  79,  150. 
Tra(j)\d^o}  213. 
rtdxvr}  150.    • 
TraxfAos  275,  280,  294. 
Traxv's  73,  108,  145,  296. 
TTcSd  322,  341. 
WSt;  65,  148,  150. 

TTfSoi  318. 

TreSoj/  148,  152. 

Trends  66. 

7rer3i8. 

ireiOdv  80,  1 55. 

7T6t'0a;  57,  89,  225,  245. 

Trct^ct;  249,  313. 

TTiiOwV    228. 

neivrjv  180. 
Tref/Mip  151,  303. 
neipaTos  303. 
ireipdoj  151. 
iretpa)  98,  15 1. 
TTdpojarq  1 12. 
7r«r(rts  193! 
TiiiapLa  196,  256. 
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Treiffoiuai  90,  106. 

vdCTTTjp  298. 

neKTCiv  152,  413. 

UeKa^yiKov  160. 

neXa^w  75. 

■nekas  lOl. 

7reAa(rcrat  II4. 

rreXdo}  250. 

TTfA-toj  150. 

Tre'AAa  65,  150,  296. 

TTcAAos  219. 

iriKofiai  57,  90,  130,  250. 

n€Ao7roJ'J'7;(70S  1 99. 

TreAcu  431. 

TTC/xTrd^c;  369. 

irefiTras  129,  369. 

TTffiTre  129,  369. 

rrtfiTrTos  23,  129,  369. 

iriixTTOj  245. 

irifiipajfiev  432. 

ttcVj^s  153. 

ir(v6ea  181. 

Trev^epoj  66,  156,  256. 

v€vdr]fji(vai  404. 

vevOos  90,  106. 

vevofjxii  245. 

7r€j/Ta«iS  367. 

ircvTa/focriot  367. 

irtVraxa  367, 

TTtWc  73,  129,  267,  369. 

ir(vri]Kovra  199,   239,   272, 

369- 

itfvTrfKOffTos  199. 
Trerra^i'ra  108,  420. 
TTiirafjLai  1 52. 
ircnapfj.evos  41 9. 
VfiracrOf  108,  419. 
TTcnaTix-qv  1 96. 
TreirftOTai  1 92,  420. 
irctTiTaafjiai  403. 
iremOoifxev  407. 
viirXixa  423. 
■ncn\T}y(i^(v  423. 
ir(Tr\r)yov  240. 
■ncnXrjyvia  42 1. 
TTtvoiOa  229. 
iTcnoiOafifv  42  I . 
vivoiBa'i  374. 
irfvoiOaai  379. 
ninoiOf  245. 
vctToiOofitv  431. 
imroKiTfVKOjp  1 60. 
n(irofi((>a  245,  423. 
•ntTTovOa  loH,  419. 
vfvovOdjs  420. 
vivhoOf  loH. 
VAirorai  243. 
vinpaxa  42  I. 
vtnpQjfitVTj  152. 


ireiTTa/j.ai  403. 

Tr€1TTT)(VT€S  396. 
TTCTTTOS   129. 

ireTTTOJ  414. 

viTTvOoiaro  407. 

■ndTVKadfj.iVov  1 96. 

vevvaOc  382. 

vewcfxai  196,  421,  422. 

TTfTTcu/fa  151,  243. 

irepairepos  366. 

7re/)as  103. 

nepacraai  1 14. 

wepdcti  151. 

TTfpt  279, 

■ncpidwjj.(6ov  383. 

TitpiKXkd  181. 

■nepLTrXofievos  405. 

irepKTj  152. 

■mpvds  403. 

■nepvTjui  151. 

vepaai  199. 

IIepoe(f>a7Ta  109. 

ireaeovrai  431. 

neaffvpis  250. 

iriaoo)  128,  129,  194,  244, 

414. 
TtiraKos  71. 

ircTci.vvv/j.1  75,  250,  401. 
7r€T€Tat  227. 
7r6TO/iat   57,   65,   147,   150, 

223,  244,  250,  395. 
TTfu^erat  227,  230. 
v€v9ofxai  228. 
TTivaofiai  429. 
■ir((pdv6ai  439. 
TT€<pav6(  382. 
ir((pavTai  1 07. 
TtfcpdaOai  107. 
TTicpaTat    107,    223,    2^5, 

419. 
rrf<p(vya  419. 
ir«pTjvaai  1 1 1,  379. 
iTfcp-qafrat  199,  392. 
■nicpihiaOai  407. 
TTfcpvcu  407. 
ir((po^TjaTO  112. 
Tr((l>pad(  407. 
iT((l>pn^fX(va  KjC). 
irtcppdadai  424. 
Vfipvaffi  417. 
irtipvyfjiivoi  ^l(),  420. 
itt(pvKiiai  379. 
vapvws  271. 

irffyvvfjii  241,  401 . 
■nijKTo  425. 
TT^At  426,  427. 
vq\iKO%  277. 
iTjyA^?  152. 


TTTjXvl   83. 
TTT?!/?;   152,    184, 
T^^^CH  425- 

'ryxf'^  336. 

TTtaAos  304. 

Trfa/)  303,  304,  331. 

TTiapos  303. 

TrfSa^  152. 

7rt5ucu  152. 

■nUipa  275. 

iri-fjeis  272. 

TTiOiadai  245. 

7rt(9t  243. 

iTiOwv  228. 

viXvafiai  75,  250. 

TTtAvarat  403. 

TTtArds  219, 

TrfAos  151, 

TTifXTrKafxey  joo,  228,  400. 

TTt/xTrAdr'eTat  416. 

TTifx-nX-qixi      67,      100,     IJ^I, 

228. 
mfjLTTXTjai  398. 
myiTTpayLiv  1 00. 
■nipLirpdai  400. 
iriixirpTjfxi  loo,  400. 
TTiVos  152. 

TTil/UTOS   199. 
TTtfOJ   243. 

Tr/o/iai  243,  432. 
Trfos  304. 
irimaKO}  243. 

TTLTTOS   152, 
TTlTTpda/COJ    151. 

TTiffTo;  147,  150,  244,  399, 

407. 

Trrtros  152. 

■niaaa  152,  194. 

TTtaTfuo;  412. 

■niaris  193. 

viavpcs  250,  369. 

7r/acu  243. 

ttitOos  195. 

ir'nva  400. 

TTtTmo)  403. 

mTVT]fxi  75,  152,  250,  403. 

VITVO)    1  I  4. 

TTiTi/y  152. 
viipavoKi  415. 
iricfypuvai  100. 
v'upprjpit  400. 
tt/oij/  94,  304. 
»rAd7d  63. 
7rAd7<os  152. 
7rAd7oy  152. 
7rAd(^'cu  195. 
7rA(i&oi/CT£  100,  400. 
7rAa«oDs  152. 
TrAdf  63. 
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irKoiTiov  114. 
■nXarvs  102,  21 1. 
ir\€as  183,  311. 
■nXeydrjv  193. 
7rA66s  183,  311. 
■nXkOpov  102. 
irX^LV  465. 
TrXetores  152. 
HKdaOivrjs  200. 
7rA€?o-Tos  183. 
irKeiwu  97,  183. 
irXeKoj  66,  152,  405. 
TtXiov  183. 
irXcvyLOJV  152. 
irXevaonai  80. 
vXevaovixai  430. 
TrAfo;  157. 
nXrjyrj  240. 
nXrjdos  151,  310.  400. 
Tr\r]6ovs  1 00. 
irXrjOvT  84. 
vXrjOa}  400. 
TtXfjKrpov  8. 
vXrjprjs  6'j,  100. 
TTXrjaios  193,  277. 
irXrjGaoj  408. 
■nXrJTO  200,  248,  396, 
TrA-ovctos  193. 
TrAwrco  151. 
TrXojTos  69, 
ttAcOw  84. 
TTvevaovfx.ai  430. 
7ri/6a>  405. 
IIi'i;^  150. 
TToa  64. 

TToSa    112,    249,    252,    271, 
306. 

TToSttTTOS    146,   357. 

TToSas  56,  112. 
TToSes  56,  271. 
TTodrjveKrji  158, 

TTObrjVffXOS  277' 

TTOSt    271. 

7ro5os56,  252,  267,269,278. 

TTOSO'I'    272,   322. 

TTo^ev  127,  129,  280. 

TToOlv   280. 

iToOrj /jLfvai  404. 

TTO^t   280. 
IToOoS   142. 

7rori29,  318,  358. 
voievvTai  84. 

TTOtT;   64. 

TTOIKIXOS   134,   153,   275. 

TTOifiaivoj  411. 
TTOifxivi  301,  304. 
voiixevos  298,  301. 
TTOifieTi  109,  301. 

TTOi/iT?!/    243,   301,   330. 


TToiflVTJ   109,   243,   298. 

TToifxviov  301. 
JrotI/77  129,  293. 

TTOtOS    280. 

TToicpvaaoj  409. 
TToAet  324. 
TToAejs  295,  325. 
TToAeo-t  325,  329. 
7roA€a;s  182,  295,  327. 

^0'^'7  32  5;  34°- 
TToX-qos  295. 

TToAl   324. 
TToAiCS   295. 
TToAiO?  294,    324. 
TTOAiS   113,    294,   324. 

■noXiTrjs  294,  321,  333. 
•noX'iTOv  32  I, 
TToXXaKL  359. 
■noXXcLKis  277,  367. 
ttoXXt]  293. 
TToAos  127,  129. 
rioAvSeu/CT;?  80,  148. 
voXvpprjv  301,  330. 

TTOAWS   102,    113,    294,   310. 

TTo/xa  243. 
irofiTTT]  245. 

TTO/XTTTJeS  412. 

nopLvos  412. 
iruvTjpos  266. 
TTOvripus  153,  266. 

TTOt'OS    153,    245. 
TTOTTaj/OJ/    129,    244. 

iTopeTv  113. 
■nupvapLiv  403. 

TTOpOVT^S    113. 

rro/jos  151. 

TTOpTlS    I  16,    194. 

iTop(pvpa}  409. 
noaetSav  181. 
TToai  271,  329. 

TTOO-iS   67,    150,    243,    257. 
TTOCTu?    280. 
TTOOOS   359. 

Tioaros  365. 
■norapLos  272. 

TTOTC    280. 

TTorkopai  250. 

irorepos  58,  1 1 8,  126,  1 29, 

358. 
TTorv;  244. 
TTor-qpLOV  243. 

TTOTTjS   243. 

TTOTTJS    243. 

TTOT^Tat    180. 

TTOTt    194. 

TTUTpLOi   130,    223,    244. 

7T0TJ/ta  67,  272,  275,  293. 
TT orvias  272. 

TTOTOV   243. 


TTOO   15,    129,  358. 
TTOU   281. 

novXv^oTeipa  242,  249,  298. 

TTOUS-  267,   269,   271,    306. 

TTpa^io)  430. 
npa^iopidv  43 1. 
Tipdiribes  62. 
irpdcrov  102,  104,  151. 
irpoLTos  182,  371. 
Ttparos  114. 
TTpe0(VTOv  160, 
Trpct^eurdi/s  322. 
TTpeiyiffToi  83. 
irpeiyova  83. 
vpeiayivrdv  83,  135. 
irpeaPevs  21. 
irpia^ivoj  21. 
7rp€(T;3vs  83,  135,  151. 
rrpiaoo  38 1. 
TrptV  247. 
Trpo  68,  152,  247. 
npodyoj  1 83. 
TTp6Pa(Tis  243. 
vpo^arov  243. 
vporjoOe  431. 
TTpoKa  221. 
irpoicaXeaeeTo  41 1. 
TrpoKaXi^€TO  411. 
TTpopios  247,  366. 
npocreTTTa  395. 
TTpoaOrjTai  431. 
irpocnTos  93, 
TTpoaffoj  194. 
vpoaai  1 94. 
irpoawSia  253. 
TTpoaojTipoj  365. 
IT  pore  pa)  83. 
TTpovfcaXicraTo  411. 
7rpov(pTjTevaev  387. 
■npofpaais  240. 
TTpo(p-i']TT]s  239. 
vpu(ppaoaa  109,  298. 
TTpocppojv  109. 
TTpvXies  76. 
irpvpLva  76. 
TrpvTavis  *j6.  . 
vpanrjv  371. 
TrpcDt  247. 
vpmos  115' 
TrpwTOS  182,  371. 
TTTapeiv  405. 
TTrdpvvpLai  1 99. 

TTTdpVVpil  99. 
TTTdpCO  99. 

TTTeXea  201. 
TTTepva  151. 

VTCpOV   147. 

■nT€p6oj  41 1.' 
nreoOai  244,  405. 
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■nTTjcaw  194. 
TTToeoj  86,  152, 

TTT6\€fjL0i   195. 

7rT6pos  99,  245. 
TTTvpeoOai  151,  447- 
TTTvaaoj  194,  408. 
TTTua;  94.  151,  195,  199. 
TTTwaao)  194. 
trvyfxrj  1 50,  293. 

TTU-yOiJ/    150. 

TTvdfxrjv  94,  155,  193,  196. 
■nvdoiaro  112. 
vvOofxai  150. 
TTu^o;  95, 
■nvKvos  150,  301. 
TTuA.eo;!'  181, 
nuAoi7evi7j  318. 
irvfiaros  76,  365. 
iTVvddvo/j.aL  416. 
7Ti;£  150,   213. 

TTVfoS    153. 
TTUOS  150. 
ITVp   94,    150. 

TTiycrrtj  193. 

TTVCTOJ    192. 
TTO)   69. 

TTcvXeofJiai  250. 
iTcuXfoJ  129,  150. 
TTcD/za  68,  243. 
TTwi/o;  68,  151,  243. 
'Ttt's  129,  357,  358. 
■ndis  249,  350. 
vcuTa.oiJ.ai  250. 
TTcDu  152,  243. 


^ayds  238. 
ftdhapLvos  1 15. 
^aSt^  64,  157. 
paivto  197,  199. 
^afa  330. 
ftaiTTOJ  212. 
(tqaro'i  183. 
/i«7X<"  405- 
/ifC'^  i37>  195.  40^- 
^tTTo;  157,  212. 
/J<<u  84,  244,  405. 

f,TiyH%    238. 

^777/z'v  294. 

fi^yuvm  224,  238. 
fiTjyuvat  401. 
^^fts  330. 
M^*"  2 38. 

fiTjTOJp   248. 

^iiffdavus  411. 

/''70s  93- 

/'Co  i57»  195/  306. 


pnrraaKQV  414. 
p68ov  68. 
poos  244. 
poTTTos  192. 
po(p€a}  156,  212. 

^'^C'y  453- 
pvrjvai  396. 
pviqaopLai  396. 
pCi}ya\€OS  238. 
ptovvvp.1  69,  401,  403. 
pai^  238. 

pUIOpiXlL    84. 

^wx/^os  238. 


aa  182. 
(XalpeLv  240. 
oaKe(T(pupos  277. 
oaKOipopos  277. 
aaAfi/fij/  60. 
craXeuoi  164. 
crdAoy  1 70. 
aapxpopas  53. 
oavrivai  396. 
oanpos  60. 
aavTov  356. 
aavxpiov  79. 
aa(p(is  179. 
aoMTfpos  250. 
o^ivvvp.1  165,  402. 
G^rjcrofMi  429. 
(TeauToj/  356. 
ae'iSas  141,  164. 
Gf0op.ai  171. 

'^ft^o  35.'^- 

Cftpd  66,  164,  170. 

ae/fi/os  141,  164,  293,  440. 

<^«'o  355- 
crenros  171. 
ataapvia  240. 
aeaapivs  240. 
afcrdCfxtvos  196. 
o'fi/o;  171- 
atoji/rou  84. 
OTjJTO)  405. 
adivos  392. 
aOiVO)  392. 
criyijv  180. 

(Tto?  75- 

TKaios  79,  97. 
(TKalpoj  loi,  124,  408. 
(JKaXoxp  I  26,  203. 
o KavhaKov  I  26. 
(T/mTrdi/toi/  64. 
(TKanTfiv  l()2. 
OKairrpov  163. 
aK&nro)  124,  413. 
rr/ffStij/j/y/it  250. 
OKiXtrCs  1 14. 


OKiTTTcaOai  244. 
(XKenTOfMai  200,  249.  414. 
OKetTTos  235. 

(XKfppOV  1 01. 
aKTJTTWV  64. 

ff/ftd  124. 
aicidvaTai  403. 
(XKLdvrjfiL  75,  250. 

ffKlpTCLOJ   lOI. 
GKLipOS   200. 

OKXrjpos  114. 
OKXrjpoTTjp  160. 
afioXws  126. 

GKOTTO'S  244. 

ffKoneuj  249. 

GKVXOV  203. 

ffKVTOS  94,    124,    127,    162. 

a/fa;p  203. 
(TArw^  249. 

afJ.€pduUS   104,    163,    212. 

a/i^v  180,  212. 
apLvpvr}  218. 
cofiia)  141,  164,  413. 
(Toeoj  413. 

cot  356. 
coos  250. 
aos  356. 
oroO  355. 
ao(p6s  272. 
ao(f)ov  272. 
aocpajTaros  365. 
cro(pdjTepos  318. 
ado;  250. 
arrdXa^  126,  203. 
avapdcracx}  126,  140. 
anapvos  163,  203. 
GvdpTov  100,  151. 
anapTos  lOO. 
aireipa  1 00. 
Gvdpoj  99,  TOO,  103.  • 
anevSoj  163,  459. 
(TTTfpxoj  143,  405. 
GTriaOai  244. 
CTTTdJScij  203,  245. 
OTTivd-qp  203. 
a7rAd7x>'OJ/  144,  302. 
a-nX-qv  I44,  302. 
GiTovdr)  245. 
GTTVpis  151. 
crd^'o;  408. 
arairiv  239. 
ardAa  183. 
araXivrts  245. 
o'TaA^vat  222. 
crdAAa  1 83. 
(TTdAfTts  102. 
o-T<4y  334. 
(rrda*?  193. 
arai-qp  239. 
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araros  70,  162,  235,   239, 

294. 
aravpos  79. 
arearos  183. 
(XT(yei  65. 
areyvus  440. 
areyos  ig'j. 
(TTfiPa}  203. 
aretxa;  142,  231,  245. 
(XreKXcxj  98,  99,  222,  408. 
areKu)  245. 
crTcpiffKoj  415. 
aTeoufifv  394. 
OT-qOiO^i  165, 
(rTi7A77  183,  239. 
CTr}/J.aiv  239. 
arrival  439. 
arrjofxev  183,  431. 
"STTjcrafievos  276. 
(TT-qaoj  239,  429. 
ffTiyfia  I4I. 
ariyjxrj  213. 
ari^uv  163. 
CTt'Ctt'  408. 
ariKTos  93. 
(XTi\06s  277. 
aricpos  163. 
arixfi-v  232. 
(TTtxoj  245. 

ffTt'x'y  406. 

(XTkcyyis  163,  203. 
(TTorxos  245. 
oroK-q  222,  245. 
CToAos  245. 

CTOJ/OS  67,    163,   203. 
OTCpkvvvpil  401 
ffTOpVVJXl  68,   183,   203. 

GTopvvaa  401. 

arpa^os  2'j'j. 

crrpayyus  163. 

arpuTos  75,  115,  163,  234, 

2  35; 
Grparocpi  320. 
OTfidcpa)  74. 
(TTpe(poj  74j  250. 
<TT poTay (OJ  75* 
CTpocpos  250. 

'S.TpVp.WV  94. 
CTTpCOplVT}    293. 

crTpuivvvp.1  401. 

0-7^0)7(55115,163,183, 234, 
415-, 

arpojcpac)}  250. 
aTU7€rj'  232. 
(TTvyios  440. 
o'7V7i'o?  440. 
o-7upa£  73. 
0'7i;cu  235. 
au  146,  354. 


av&oaiov  243. 
ffv(3ourrjs  242. 
crvi''  84. 
ovXrjTTjv  409. 
GvWoyq  245. 
0vp.(pipe  271. 
crvvavTrjTTjv  409. 

O'UI'36705   237. 

avviav  380,  436. 
crvvetAexci'S  420, 
aupt7^  157,  164. 
crC?  94. 

crutrTacrts  199. 
avffTTjpa  239. 
ctro  394. 

o-c/x^C'y  I95>  408. 
0(paWo}  loi,  205. 
acpa^oj  408. 
o"*^"?  355- 

(T(pdTTOJ  408,  414. 

(Tc^f'a  356. 
or(/)€as  281,  355. 

<^0ft"5  355- 
(r<^€tW  355. 

acpevdovT]  73,  205. 
acpoyyos  205. 
a(t>€T€pos  280,  357,  366. 
a(p€Qjv  281. 

O-c^t,  (7<^tl/  354. 
(7(^(0-4    281,   355. 

crc^io-ty  354. 
O(po^p6s  294. 
o-c/)os  357. 

o-'^a^t"  355- 
o-'^tt't''  355- 
a(pQj'iT€pos  357- 

<^^'J"'  355- 
o'X«C'"'  126. 
ax^iv  244. 

<^x«?  433. 

<^X'Ca  195- 

axtC«y  148,  163. 

o-xotT^j/  437. 
axoipev  437. 
2cy^O)uei/os  276. 
awO-qri  193. 
Stt;tfpa7es  275. 
"ScuKpnTTj  20. 
"S.cjjKpa.Trjv  20,  308. 
"XoJKpdTrjs  275. 
<TCt)os  250. 
ffoupos  223,  240. 
awTfipa  312. 
awTcp  297,  298. 
aajTrjpo<!  297. 
(Tojcppovos  109. 
ooj(ppojv  109. 


ra  319. 

ra^jy  398. 

rat  357. 

ra/teis  146. 

raKipus  241. 

TaKTJvai  396. 

Tdtfcy  405. 

rdXaj/TOi/  1 46. 

xdAas  98,  146. 

ToAai^ptvos  96,  I  70. 

rapLiiv  405. 

Ta/jiiaai  323. 

raj/aos  146. 

Tai/v-  106. 

TavvTTTcpos  ■296. 

rdwrai  108,  401. 

Taj/yoj  430. 

TOLp^os  136,  146. 

Tapirriixev  397. 

Tap7TU)fX(6a  98,  99. 

Tdp(p6€V  398. 

rdsT  64. 

ras  181. 

rdo-ts  108. 

rdffffQ}  408. 

raros    92,    108,    146,    225, 

245. 
ravpos  79,  146,  198. 
TavpofiiTOJTTOs  273. 
racpav  231. 
raxvj  307,  3 TO,  364. 
rdcyi/  339,  357. 

T€   58,  65,   no,   118,   128. 

Tiyyeiv  141. 

76770;  146. 

7670 J  65,  197. 

760aXt;ra  421. 

reOavfjiaKa  425. 

T(6d(paTai  383. 

TeOdfca  41 7' 

T(0(Ka  424. 

nOrjKws  421. 

rkO-qri  1 99. 

T€9\a(Xfi4vos  196. 

reOfxos  237. 

riOvdKa  422. 

re6ydfi€V  439. 

TeOvdvai  439. 

Tidvdai  422. 

TfiOveujTds  183. 

rkdvrjKa  418. 

T€6vrj^(ij  431. 

TcOvTjm  181. 

TeOpanixai  99,  41 9,  421. 

Te6ojyp.€Vos  24 1. 

7fr56  340. 

TftV  355,  356. 

7€tVo;  107;  146,  223,  225. 

76(01/  358. 
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rdpea  65,  310. 
TCipoj  65,  146,  408. 
reixv  1 81. 
T(?xos  245. 
reioj  82,  129. 
T€KfJXjp  304. 
reKvov  125,  257,  293. 
TeKTaiva  114,  301. 

TCKToivQJ  197,  410. 
TiKTOVO^  301. 

TefCTco  330. 

TiKTOJV  125,    301. 

T(\a/J.wv  70. 
T€Kea(xai  428. 
Te\c<T(p6poi  276. 
TfAcvTao;  412. 
TeXeoj  430. 
TeWoj  127,  129. 
re'Aoj  146, 
rikaov  128,  198. 
TcAcD  431. 
Tffxaxos  114. 
Te/j.€V€s  308. 
ri^vco  223,  245. 
Tfi/cD  245,  429. 
Te'o  127,  129,  358. 
Teofo  360. 
Teoiai  358. 
T60J  170,  356,  361. 
repas  310. 
Tf'pea  310. 
ripffivos  404. 
TepfTpov  114. 
Tf>/ia  146,  302,  350. 

TfppLCUV  65,    146. 

-Tepo-  66. 

TfpiTiKfpavvos  124,  130. 
TtpfT«r6ai  146,  217. 
TfpfTTjfievai  397,  404. 
ripcrofiai  104. 
T(p(pos  142. 

Tftraapfi  251,  257,  336. 
Teaafpfs  369. 
TfTayijv  62,  146,  284,  407 
TfTafiai  419. 
TfTapirfTO  <)(),  407.    • 
TfTopros  280,  369. 
TtTarai  107,  245,  420. 
maiparai  112. 
TfrAxo-Tai  112,  382. 
Tiraxet  423,  424. 
TfrtXtapLivos  196,  422. 
T*Tf«/;^aTat  112,  379. 
T(TiT]p.(i/oi  128. 
T(TiT](ij<:  128,  397. 
rirXaOi  392,  420. 
TtrXafifu  421. 
TfTAT^vfa  421. 
jiTOKa  244. 


TiTOKapLfV  422. 

Teropes  128,  129,  369. 
T€TpaiJ.fi,evoi  245. 
Tcrponros  275. 
Terparos  98,  369. 
T€Tpa.(paTai  1 1 2,  382. 
T€Tpd<paTO  423. 
T€Tpaxp-ov  200. 

T€TpT]Tai    248. 

TerprjxvicL  421. 
Terpiyvia  312. 
T€Tpiya)Tas  312. 
rerpicpaTai  112,  423. 
T(Tpi(f>9ai  423. 
TerpKpOi  423,  424. 
rerpotpa  245,  396,  419. 
TCTpcuKTai  243. 

T6TT0p€S  369. 

T€Tvy/xevos  42 1. 
rervKOVTo  407. 

T6Tux^at  439- 

Tevx^cTfpopos  2  77" 
Tfvxocpopos  277. 
Tc'o;  358. 

TcW  358. 

T777aroi'  24 1. 
T^^'?  149- 

TT/^t's   149. 

rrjKfSaiv  24 1. 
rrjKUV  146. 
Tiy/fco  241,  405. 
T-qfx^pov  164. 
Trj/xos  146. 
T^va  171. 
TT^i/ff  318. 
TrjViKa  277* 
T^i/tt»i/  357. 
T^rcy  164. 

Tt  357- 

Tideaffi  379. 

Tidiarai  383. 

Tt^ft  435. 

Ti(?6r  400. 

TiOfiTjv  436. 

riOupLiv  ^'^fi. 

riOiis  399. 

Tt^f/y  199,  330. 

TiOfioa  306. 

Tt^f r»Tt  379,  399. 

riOffiai  236. 

W^f^x*!/  100,  230,  236,399. 

riOivai  439. 

TiBfvri  399, 

riOfaOni  439. 

TiOtao  433. 

TiOloj  395. 

riOiipuvai  400,  410. 

TiBTfpi(vo<:  400,  410. 

W^V/x*  148,  236,  398. 
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r<577i'77  67,  148. 
TiOrjai  193. 
TiKTOJ  200,  244,  407. 
Tifidu  408. 
Tj/xa?  18. 
Tifiaopos  179. 
Tt/^aa;  95,  409. 
Ti/io;  97. 
Tt^^'Tyi/  437. 

Tip.WfJ.€V   180. 

Tifxa>fi€U  437. 

Tl/JLOjpoS   179. 

'■'»'  355- 

Ttl^tt  359. 

Ttm  2  So. 
Tii/e?  280. 

Til/i    269,    280. 
TtVOil^   281. 

Tivvfxevai  401,  416. 
TtVo;  416. 

TIVOJV  269. 

Ttl'Wl'    281. 

TtS   118,   128,   129,    264. 

T(J   264. 

Ttaa/xei'os  276. 
Tifffiav  380. 
Ttcrt  281. 
TiTaivco  409. 

TtT077    149. 

TnpaiaKoj  415. 

TlTV(TK€TO  4I5. 
TlTVCTKOfiai  415,   420. 

t/o;  82. 

rXaroj  114,  146. 
TAiy^t  392, 
TO  146,  357. 
TOt  80,  357. 

TO?  318. 
Tofp    160. 
TO£S  81. 

TorcSfao't  357. 

Torxos  245. 

ruKos  244. 

TuXpLT]    302. 
TO/i77    223,    245. 
TO/iOS   245. 

TOJ/77  245. 

Toj/oy  67,  223,  245. 

TOV?  69,   81,    185. 

rnpfiv  113. 

TotTOS   359. 
TOVJ  69,   81,    185, 
TOVTfi    318,    340. 
TOVTO   358. 
TOVTWV   357. 

rpayaXiuv  1 6 7. 
Tpayqfia  243. 
rpn-nfCl^a  129,  199,  369. 
rpaniCfOai  2.\^. 
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rpavovai  74. 

Tf}a(f>€  98. 

Tpd(p(v  74. 

Tpa(prj  98. 

rpa(p9i]vai  398. 

rpaxco  74. 

r/)e  167. 

T^efs  81,  146,  367. 

Tpepoj  65,  146,  231. 

rpenoj    57,    74,    124, 

245,  249. 
Tpecpeiv  74. 
Tpi-poiv  437. 
T/)6'xa^  74,  249. 
rpioj  146,  405. 
Tp?}?  369. 
rpTjTos  114. 
rpiaKovra  336,  370. 
rpiaKoaros  370. 
T/)tas  112,  372. 
TpiPco  192. 
T/3i77/)7;?  251,  308. 
Tpifma  196. 
rpioms  129. 
rpiOTTis  128,  129, 
Tplnos  306. 
rpiirovs  280. 
rpts  372. 
T/3£(rt  278. 
TpLffToixi  324, 
TpiraTos  365,  37 1. 

TptTOS  146,   365. 

Tp£X«'««?    133- 
TptX05   193. 

rporraiov  266. 
rpoireo}  245,  413. 
rpoTTTj  245. 

TpOITOS  57,   245,   249. 

rpoxos  249,  264. 

TpoXOS  264. 

rpVipa\€ia  369. 
T/suo)  146. 
Tpouycx)  243. 
TpajiXos  275. 
rpuj^ovrai  243. 
rpvirdcu  249. 
Tpa>xai^  249. 
Tpojojv  272. 

'•y  146,  354- 
Ti;7xai'<w  416. 
TuS^  181. 
TuSt;?  327. 
tv9t]ti  199. 
TurSe  83. 
Tv/x^os  94,  T45. 
TvpilBoxorj  274, 
■^«J^^  354.  359- 

rVTTTOVTl   29. 

TVTTTOvaa  165. 
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TVTTTOVai    165. 
TUTTTW  413. 

Ti5/)/37;  142,  146,  153. 
Tux'os  277. 

TUX&^/it    374. 

TcDSe  316,  318. 
Twj'  180. 
-to;/)  69. 

TWS  69,   146,    185. 
UCtKlvOoS   303. 

uaA?;  168. 

vfipi^o}  411. 

u/3/)£?  136. 

1/745  181. 

uYt^  181. 

1/71175  136,  169. 

i/7pos  149. 

v8ap6s  303. 

uSos  304. 

vSpa  148. 

uScy/)  148,  173,  303,  331, 

U6t    172, 

vetTis  168. 

VfiHS^,   173. 

j^ctW  355. 
vfjiivaiov  385. 

VfX(T€pOS   280,    356. 

l'/*'?^  173. 

Vi'  355- 
I'/^t''  355- 
Wf  354- 
vfifxcs  95. 

i^/'A"  355- 
W'^  355- 
Wos  356- 
vfifxos  280. 
vpvia)fi.€S  76. 
i/^os  356. 
v/xa)j'  354. 
yi/is,  wj/t;  214. 
i/Trai  279. 
vTTopxovaav  185. 
virapx^oas  1 8 5. 
UTTOTOj  365. 

l/77€tp  94,   151. 

i/7r6>94,  151,  173,  279. 
vneppaaav  380,  393. 
i/7r€/)5ea  33 1. 
vnepeTiOea  376. 
v-nepOvjxos  273- 
uTTfpos  279. 
vneprepos  365. 
vnep<piaXos  233,  235. 
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i/TTVOS  60,  151. 
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vnoSpa  98,  102,  275. 
VTToXa^wv  271. 
VTTwpofpos  277. 
»jpa£  164,  170. 
5s  94,  163. 
uaSos  165. 
i/o-/xtVj;  95,  173. 
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(paip.(v  436. 
(paipot)  197,  392,  408. 
(paKfXos  156. 
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(pdfxa  63. 
(pa^iv  239,  270. 
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(pdaOai  239. 
^ao-t  165,  270. 
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(pdaaa  128,  130. 
^are  270. 
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(parSjs  434. 
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^a;//  130. 
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•^fpf"  439. 
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(pepeaOai  439. 
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(pfpCTOV  433. 

(peperpov  "JO. 
(pepeTQ)  433,  436. 
(pfperouaav  433. 
(pepV  381. 
<pepTI<:  376. 
(peprjTe  432. 
(pepoKV  438. 
(pepoifj.1  376.  437. 
(pfpovra  305. 
(pepovrai  382. 
(pepovTi  67,  379. 
(pkpovros  305. 
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cpepTos  100. 

(p€pTpOV  70. 

«;>«V'"  57.65, 156,231,244, 

^375)  404- 
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i^fpo;!/  271,  331,  335. 
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<pipa>ai  432, 
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</)6i;7w  89,  224,  231,  245. 
(p(v^ovfJ.ai  430. 
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«^^/i77  239. 
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<^'7Mt  239,  269,  392. 

^TjfllOS  277. 

</)^/xis  239. 

<^'7/'  143- 
^r/'j  269,  270. 
<^7;o-t  193. 

<p6aipoj  82,  loi,  408. 
(pddfifvos  394. 
<p9avoj  184,  416,  421. 
<p6aprjvai  245. 
(pOapTOi  100. 
<p6eyf0^ai  405. 
<pO(ipoj  99,  197,  408. 
<p6(ppo}  184. 
c^^fpo;  245,  429, 
({jOivvOai  416. 
(pOivw  416. 
<p6opd  245. 
(f)6(jpos  245. 
(piXaiTfpos  366. 

«J)tXf  r  288. 
«/.,XfiV  409,  437. 

(p'lKdS  409- 
(jnKfifTi  404. 
<^iA<'a;  95,  97,  409. 
(fuKrjfitv  410, 
(fnKrjfiU'Oi  404,  409. 
</-('A^;u  404,  409. 
(piXrjvai  410. 
<pi\T]Tai  410. 


(/)«Xo/»;i/  437. 
(pi\oifj.€v  437- 
(piXofifxeibrjS  163. 
0tXft)  179,  182. 
(piXwfjLcv  182. 
(piTvaig'j,  235. 
^XaScrf  231. 
(pXiyos  304. 
c/)X€V  145,  154. 
(pXi^Q}  136. 
^Xo£  306. 
cpXvKTaiva  154. 
(pXvoj  154. 
(po^koj  413. 
(pofios  244. 
^oTfios  277. 
^oiviaaa  194, 
(poirdv  180. 

(pOlTTjTTJV  409,   410. 

(povea  181. 

(povos  142,  223,  245. 

(popfi-fj  142. 

(^0/)€CU    104,    244,  306,  413. 

(poprjvai  409,  410. 
</)o/3oy  57,  249,  272. 
(popos  272. 

^P^C^w  195.  411- 

(ppd^oj  408. 

</)paat  109,  301,  330. 

<j!)pd(r(rcu  62,  139,  155,  408, 

411. 
(/)/)dT7;p  63,  147,   156,   297, 

300. 
</>pe'ap  66,  303. 
(ppearos  303. 
(ppdara  303. 
(pp€v6s  109,  298. 

</)/)f(J£   109,   301,   330. 

</»M«'  109, 297,  330. 

(ppicrcraj  194. 
<ppvvq  156. 
<^i5  385. 
<pvy(Tu  156. 
<^i;7T7  94,  134. 
</)i;Xa  195. 
(pujo)  97. 
</»uAa£  306. 
(pvXdaaoj  194. 
^iJAt^s  327. 
c/>CAAo./  73,  155. 
<l)v\6viha  325. 
(pvKoviv  325. 
<^^/«»  233,  234. 
<pvvai  155. 
(pvofifv  97. 
<pva(ojs  326. 
<pvcios  326. 
«/»urriS  233,  235. 
0i/cy  73. 
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(pcuyco  231. 

(pojvq  420. 

0^/>  69,  73,  156,  249,  305. 

0cDs  180, 


Xatvoi  144. 

XO-ipcc  1 01, 

xdAa^a  62,  70,  1 95. 

XoAeTTTo;  413. 

XoA/coTToyy  273, 

Xa^aCe  165,  321. 

Xa/iai   71,    114,    143.    288, 

321. 
Xa^aiTTiTrjs  277. 
X«;^os  63. 
Xdv  312. 
Xai'Sdi'a;  106,  I42,  I48,  248, 

416. 
Xapd  lOT, 
Xapt/'S  334. 
Xapifffca  194. 
XO-puarfpos  199, 
XO-pi^oixai  410. 
xdptJ  loi. 
Xyi^ovq  293. 
Xd-CTKO)  414,  428. 
xdacraro  428, 
X^X^  195, 
xdXioi  83. 
X€iA^a/i/  143,  144. 
X€t>  T44,  305,  329. 
X^ipos  199. 

XMOIMH    106,   248. 

X«AAtot  184,  198. 

Xepctorepos  365. 

Xfpdojv  365. 

X^pvi^a  136,  408,  414. 

X(p<Tos  104,  199. 

Xfcy  84,  145,  244,432. 

X'7Atot  184. 

X^?"  M4,  332. 
Xt;»'<>s  184. 

x'?/'  305- 

X^a/iaAos    1 44,    275,    305, 

368. 
X^f  ?  66. 
X^wi/  144,  368. 
Xt'Atot  83,  371. 
X'"'"  143,  368. 
XAoTm  135. 
XAa/XL9  135. 
XAot;  64,  143.  144. 
XAco/>os  144,  212. 
X0T7  244. 
XoAfi?  1 13. 
X0A17  144. 
XoAr(a;  4I  I . 
Xop577  143,  14  4. 
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XOpTOS  143. 

XpdaOai  64. 
Xpm^o^  144. 
Xp77  292. 
XP^ioKOfxai  415. 
XPW  385. 
XP^o-^a  396. 
Xpri(y9a.i  64. 
X/Jiw  144. 
Xpoa  182. 
X/jy^aSos  217. 
Xpoi^os  144. 
Xpvcrd  181. 
Xpuo'eos  97- 
XpvcrioLcriv  320. 
Xpvcriov  277. 
XpvaoOpovos  273. 
XpvcroiTediKos  273. 
Xpycroa;  409. 
Xv/^ei'os  394. 
X'Jt'o  106,  394. 
Xooo/xai  84, 
Xa;pa  321,  322. 
X'^/'"'  322,  336. 
Xwpar  321. 
Xwpas  321,  338. 


XOJpiov  277- 
X^p'ioo  180. 

\pa\Tpia  298,  312, 
ipdixaOos  201. 
^ap  201. 
^670;  244. 
^eu5a77eAos  274- 
\pevdr)s  308. 
i/'fCScs  308. 
^^1/  180. 
TpTJaaa  194. 
ip7}cpi(fj.a  160. 
ipiOvpos  199. 
iprjXafpav  201. 
\fj-q\6w  201. 
^lKIoj  455. 
\p6yos  244. 
xpvOl^a)  199. 
\pvk\a  201. 

cD  69,  318. 
SSf  69,  318,  369. 
w^ecy  243. 
wt7Vi;j'To  387. 
wicrjca  386,  428. 


cuKdXa  199,  427, 

a;/cus  68,  241,  296. 

wAfi/jy  70,  73,  248,  302. 

d;\i7i'  302. 

d;A.\6r/  302. 

cDjuos  71- 

w/io?  241. 

u)jj.oaa  430. 

cufiorepos  365. 

^1/  350. 

cDvos  213. 

djvdifjLCVOS  181. 

a;oy  68. 

Stto  306. 

wpa  247. 

tt'/)a  95. 

wpat-oj  185. 

wpope  247. 

(S/)TO  247,  386,  425. 

ws  356,  358- 
S>Ta  165. 
cItos  182,  304. 
a)vr6s  84. 
dxpeKeta  83. 
(b<p€\ia  83. 
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ab  60,  153,  246. 

abdo  208. 

abicio  188. 

abiegnus  73. 

abies  61,  153,  334. 

abifetg  97. 

abietis  190. 

ablui  187. 

abnuo  187,  189. 

abolere  67. 

abruptio  213. 

absens  109,  350,  448. 

absents  344. 

abstergo  192. 

ac  139. 

accipio  209. 

accuse  189. 

acer  304. 

acerbus  192. 

acerrimus  192. 

acervus  211. 

Achaei  157,  188. 

Achivi  157,  188. 

acies  60. 

acinus  71. 

acquire  209. 

acritas  192. 

actum  205. 

acui  467. 

acula  139. 

acupediuH  241,  296. 

acuH  -ens  211. 

acuB  60,  296. 

a<l  150,  441. 

adaj^'ium  144,  238,  293. 

addo  446. 

adeitur  80. 

adeps  150. 

adeMUB  207. 

adfatim  451. 

adigo  63. 

adole«ceuH  190, 

adulesco  251. 


ador  149. 

adorea  149. 

advenat  454. 

adventi  (gen.)  349. 

adulescens  190. 

aecus  131. 

aedes  79,  149,  309,  334. 

aeger  251. 

aegrotus  455. 

Aeguptus  55. 

aemidus  148,  213,  251. 

Aeneas  83. 

aeneus  213. 

aenus  185. 

aequiparo  191. 

aequor  304. 

aequus  79. 

aeris  185. 

aes  185. 

Aesculapius  71. 

aestas  79,  149,  208,  246. 

aestimo  79,  210. 

aestus  149,  208. 

aetate  85. 

aevum  79,  97. 

affiigere  93. 

agedum  361. 

agellus  219. 

ager  60,  246,  294,  3^^, 

agere  472. 

agi  472. 

agilis  246. 

agimini  67. 

agmen  186. 

agna  61,  143. 

aguitus  452. 

agnuB  Ci,  88,  136,  141. 

ago   60,    138,     231,     233, 

246,  450. 
agruHtJH  Oo,  71. 
Agrigcntum  314. 
agros  219. 
agTUUi  294. 


aheneus  176. 

aide  85. 

aidilis  85. 

aio  85,  144,  176,  213,  238. 

airid  341. 

ala  61,  133,  214. 

alacer  72,  157. 

al  acritas  192. 

alapa  72. 

albare  412. 

albere  412,  455. 

albus  61,  156. 

alcedo  62,  173. 

Alcumenas  345. 

Alemonia  302. 

Aleria  220. 

ali  (gen.)  363. 

alias  345. 

alicubi  362. 

alienus  293. 

alimentum  302,  473. 

alimonium  302,  473. 

aliqui  80. 

alis  293. 

alius  61,  91,  293,  361. 

alius  362. 

alnus  219. 

alo  62,  231,  251,  450. 

altaria  220. 

alter  361,  366. 

alternas  345. 

alternei  343. 

alumnus  62,  302,  473. 

alveolus  191. 

ama  471. 

amau(lu8  216,  474. 

am  ant  442. 

amaruH  241. 

aiuasHem  462. 

amassim  462. 

amaHHo  462. 

amat  442. 

amatuB  465. 
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amavere  466. 

amavgrunt  466. 

amavi  465. 

amavimus  466. 

ames  185. 

ambages  246. 

ambesus  217. 

ambi  93,  156. 

ambo  156,  318,  332. 

ambobus  342. 

ambulacrum  220. 

ambulare  220. 

amentum  151,  213. 

amicire  453. 

amicui  467. 

amnis  301. 

amo  97,  454. 

Amaanctus  217. 

amtermini  217. 

amurca  73. 

anas  ii6,  258.    - 

anceps  313. 

ancilla  61. 

ancipes  313. 

anclare  147. 

ancora  157. 

ancus  61,  257. 

ango  61,  143,  452. 

anguifer  304. 

anguilla  145,  305. 

anguis  142. 

angulus  61. 

anhelo  191. 

Anienicola  304, 

animus  61,  70,  158,  293. 

annona  215. 

annuo  187. 

annus  215, 

anaer  144,  176. 

ante  60,  147,  257. 

antedhac  344. 

antennae  215. 

antestamino  444. 

antestari  221. 

antiae  257. 

anticus  208. 

antidea  208,  344. 

antioper  219. 

antiques  295-, 

anuis  349. 

aper  250. 

aperui  467. 

apica  192. 

apis  138. 

apiscor  151,  453. 

apor  150. 

appellamino  444. 

aptus  61,  151,  173,  250. 

aqua  130,  139. 


aquila  61,  124,  140. 

aquilo  61,  124,  140. 

aquilus  140. 

aranea  62,  157,  215, 

arare  455. 

aratrum    147,     220,    294, 

300. 
arbiter  31,  150. 
arbor  161. 
arbori  340. 
arbSris  308,  350. 
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arcus  139. 
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ardor  210. 
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are  469,  472. 
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areo  450. 

arfuerunt  31,  150. 
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Argeus  157. 
Argivus  157. 
argutus  61. 
aridus  210. 
aries  251. 
armentum  157. 
armiger  304. 
armus  62,  116,  157. 
aro  61,  157. 
arquatus  141. 
arquitenens  139. 
ars  219. 
arsi  217. 
artus  62,  157.  • 
arvorsus  31. 
arvum  157. 
arx  61,  219,  250. 
as  211. 
ascia  60,  162. 
asinus  71, 
aspernari  446. 
asporto  209,  214. 
assecla  139. 
Atho  314. 
atque  139. 
atta  147. 
attigi  457. 
aucupo  72. 
audeire  87. 
audiem  470. 
audin  284,  286. 
audio  97,  185,  210,  454. 
augeo  169, 


aula  86,  215. 

aureae  86. 

aureum  (gen.)  338. 

aureus  97. 

auriga  86,  340. 

auris  86,  187,  261. 

aurora  165,  246,  310,  406. 

aurum  86. 

ausculto  210. 

ausculum  86. 

auspicor  188. 

auster  210. 

austium  86. 

autem  79. 

autumnus  302. 

autumo  85. 

auxilium  162. 

auxilla  215. 

avena  88,  141,  187,  251. 

aveo  61. 

avilla  88,  141,  187,  251. 

avibus  342. 

avis  85,  187,  406. 

avunculus  189,  190. 

axilla  61,  214. 

axis  61,  133,  162. 


babulus  154. 

baculum  62,  147,  153. 

balare  154. 

balbus  62,  154. 

balneum  284. 

bellum  155,  211. 

bene  73,  189. 

Beneventod  341. 

benignus  73. 

betere  155,  239,  451. 

bibi  455, 

bibo  153,  243,  450. 

bicorpor  309. 

biduom  296,  347. 

bifariam  372. 

biga  368. 

bimestris  217. 

bimus  144,  155,  185,  211. 

bini  372. 

biplex  155. 

bis  155,  192,  211,  372. 

blaterare  154,  220. 

boare  97,  136. 

bobus  89,  187,  296,  348. 

boere  97,  136,  155. 

bonus  155,  189. 

bos    136,     155,   221,    296, 

348. 
bourn  348.  • 
boves  88,  187. 
bovibus  348. 
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bovis  97,  170,  187,  296. 

bracchium  154,  211. 

brevis  87,  109,  145,  176. 

Bruges  153. 

brochus  154. 

bruma  366. 

brutus  154, 

bubo  154. 

bubiilcus  154,  187. 

bubulus  154. 

bubus  89,  187. 

buca  206. 

bucca  206, 

buccina  154. 

bufo  154. 

bulba  137,  221. 

bullio  454. 

Burrus  153. 

buxum  153. 


caccare  62. 
cacumen  213. 
cachinnus  124,  143,  216. 
cadamitas  150. 
cadaver  133,  473. 
cadus  62. 

cado  133,  191,  231,  238. 
caedo  203,  450. 
caelicola  289. 
caelum  220. 
caeinentum  213. 
caeruleus  220. 
caesaries  125,  190. 
caesius  165. 
caesus  207. 
calamitas  71,  133. 
calamitosus  221. 
calamus  124. 
calare  61,  125,  455. 
calcar  313. 
calcare  313,  335. 
calcaria  295,  313. 
calculus  125,  132. 
caldus  210. 
calefacio  472. 
caliduB  210. 
caligo  125,  249. 
calix  125,  211. 
calumnia  303, 
calvuB  21S,  305. 
calx  125,  132. 
Camena  132,  209. 
camilluH  132. 
C'ainj)anH  313. 
Camj»anuH   313. 
caiiipuH  125. 
camuruH  60,  i  2  \. 
cancer  124. 


candelabrum  220. 

candidus  133. 

canere  467. 

canis  133,  211,  302. 

cano   62,    126,    231,    24IJ 

450- 

cante  449. 

cantus  467. 

canui  467. 

canus  213. 

caper  60,  124,  151. 

capere  60. 

capesso  445,  462,  464. 

capis  454. 

capisterium  203. 

capit  454. 

capitodium  150. 

capitulum  220. 

captivus  293. 

capulum  220. 

carbasus  153. 

carbo  62. 

cardo  1 16,  124. 

carina  125. 

carmen  124,  132,  161. 

Carmena  161. 

carnis  (nom.)  314. 

carnis  301. 

caro  302. 

carpo  124. 

cartilage  62. 

carus  296. 

Casca  213. 

cascus  213. 

Casmena  132. 

casmillus  132. 

cassis  62. 

cassus  133. 

castus  133,  208. 

catapulta  190. 

catinus  126. 

catu8  86, 132,  236,243,446. 

Cauda  86,  1 26. 

caudex  86. 

caulis  79,  133,  295. 

caupo  86. 

caussa  165. 

cautes  86,  132. 

cantus  86. 

cavea  190. 

caveo  86,   127,   187,   202, 

460. 
cavilla  250. 

cavuH  86,  133,  170,  188, 
-ce  146. 

cecidi  190,  455,  456,  459. 
cecidiinuH  456. 
cecini  455,  459. 
codo  133,  23H,  450. 


c6do  132. 

cedre  449. 

ceivis  79. 

eel  ere  132,  249. 

celeber  72. 

Celebris  214. 

celer  127,  128,  190. 

cella  132. 

-cello,  219,  451. 

eel  ox  127, 

cena  202,  214. 

censento  472. 

censor  207,  208. 

censum,  207. 

cento  127. 

centum  106,  132,  147,  370, 

centuplus  368. 

centussis  367. 

cepi  459,  460. 

cerebrum  132,  214,  220. 

Cererus  337. 

Cergs  125,  335,  452. 

cerno  126,  192,  202,  451, 
465. 

cernuus  214,  217,  302. 

certissimus  367. 

certus  192. 

cervix  132. 

cervus  65,  132. 

cessus  206. 
ceteri  132. 

cette  449. 

ceu  87. 

Chiron  83. 
ciconia  133,  241. 
ciere94,  133. 
-cii  465. 
cillo  451. 
cincinnus  216. 
cinis  127. 
cis  132. 
citimus  366. 
cito  341. 
citra  132. 
citus  465. 
civi  465. 
civicus  294. 
civis  79,  133. 
civitatium  338. 
clades  126. 
clam  132. 
clamos  161. 
clango  61,  124. 
darare  412. 
clarere  412. 
('laudiuH  S6. 
claiulicat  86. 

claudo  63,  124,   1 86,   J  17, 
450. 
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claudus  86. 

clausi  462. 

claustrum  188,  208,  300. 

Clausurus  207. 

clava  126. 

clavis  63,  97,  124,  247. 

clepi  460. 

clepiinus  457,  459. 

clepo  151,  460. 

Clitumnus  94,  132,  303. 

clivus  94,  132. 

clodicat  86. 

Clodius  85,  86. 

cluere  94,  132. 

clunis  132. 

clupeus  125. 

coactus  186. 

coagito  186. 

coagulum  186,  246. 

coalesce  186. 

coclites  211. 

cocus  140. 

coda  86,  188. 

codex  86. 

Coelius  88. 

coepi  88,  186. 

coepi,  88, 186,  457,  460. 

coerare  88,  128,  131. 

coetus  88. 

cognitus  284. 

cognomen  212,  303,  452, 

cognomenta  no,  303. 

cognomentum  190. 

cohors  143,  251. 

cohum  188. 

coinquo  130,  140,  211, 

coirare  128. 

coUegimus  464. 

colligo  66,  191. 

eollis  67,   124,   219,   295, 

302. 
collum  216. 

colo  128,  129,  140,  189. 
color  132. 
coluber  140,  191. 
columen  71,  302, 
columna     71,     293,    302, 

303- 
columns  218. 
coma  126. 
comestus  207. 
(com-)mentu8  91. 
communis  262. 
compages  233. 
comperire  453. 
compes  148. 
compos  295. 
concido  345. 
conciliabuium  220. 


concors  219. 
concludo  87,  187. 
conclusus  79. 
concubina  306, 
concupisco  453. 
concussus  207. 
condemno  191. 
condumno  191. 
confero  191. 
conficio  218,  284. 
confluges  145. 
confluxi  145. 
confutare  187. 
congius  133,  142. 
congruo  97,  154. 
conicio  135. 
conjunx  219. 
conjux  291. 
conquaeisivi  85. 
conquexi  140, 
conquinisco  140. 
conscendo  191. 
consentes  448. 
consentio  191. 
consevi  465. 
consitus  465. 
consobrinus  212. 
consternare  151,  201,  445. 
consul  149,  186. 
consularis  220. 
contamino  62,  213. 
contingit  63,  191. 
contremisco  453, 
contubernium  191. 
contus  140. 
convicium  67. 
copa  86,  185,  263. 
copia  185,  263. 
copo  86. 
coquina  221. 

coquo  128,  129,  140,  221. 
cor  91,  104,132,  211,  335. 
corium  113. 
Cornell  293. 
Cornelim  293. 
Comelis  293. 
Cornelius  293. 
cornigerum  294. 
cornix  126,  301,  303. 
cornu  218,  296,  332. 
cornua  105,  132. 
cornus  124,  218. 
corona  68,  126. 
corpulentus  202,  335. 
coruscus  202. 
corvus  67,  126. 
cos  68,  243. 
cotes  86,  188. 
cottidie  340,  362. 


coxa  68,  140. 

coxi  140. 

cracentes  70,  116,  126. 

crates  62,  115,  124,  147. 

creare  125. 

credebam  441. 

creditus  236. 

credo  148,  208. 

cremare  66. 

crepare  450. 

cresco  452, 

crevi  465. 

cribrum  202. 

crimen  94,  192. 

crocio  68,  124,  140. 

crudelis  125. 

crudus  125. 

cruentus  125. 

cruor  125. 

-cubi  458. 

cucullus  132. 

cucurri  455,  459. 

cudi  459. 

cui  131,  363. 

cujum  363. 

cujus  131,  362. 

culina  214. 

cuUeus  305. 

culmen  71,  302. 

culmus  124. 

culter  126. 

cultus  140. 

culullus  125. 

cum  131,  135. 

cum  (prep,),  114. 

cumulus  133. 

cunae  133. 

cunctari  133. 

cuneus  132.   • 

-cunque  73. 

cupa  206. 

cupio  454. 

cuppa  206. 

cur  131. 

curare  128. 

curro  140,  207. 

currum  (gen.),  338. 

cursus  207. 

curtus  103,  124,  140,  203. 

custodio  454. 

custos  208. 

cutis  133,  202. 


da  471 

dacruma  60,  67,  147. 
damnum.  60,  147,  215. 
damns  446. 
danunt  242,  451. 
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dapes  60,  147. 

dapliine  71. 

dare  147,  472. 

darem  470. 

das  446. 

dasi  472. 

date  433. 

datio  242. 

dator  242,  298,  300,  335, 

473. 
datorem  297,  298. 
daturus  69,  473. 
datus  70,  236,   242,   446, 

473. 
dautia  150. 
deabus  342. 
debilitari  221. 
decoris  190. 
decern  65,  no,  147,  257, 

370. 
decemvir  304, 
decet  73,  148,  452. 
decidi  457. 

decimus  no,  371,  372. 
decor  302,  309. 
decoris  309. 
decoris  309. 
decus  302,  309. 
decreivit  87. 
decunx  368. 
decuplus  368. 
dedet  469. 
dedi  242,  455,  468. 
dedimus  242,  458. 
defensor  207. 
defensus  207,  208. 
defetigo  191. 
defrudo  79,  189. 
defrutum  154. 
degener  308,  335. 
dego  186. 
deguno  214,  451. 
dehorire  86. 
deico  79. 
delenire  191. 
deleo  10 1,  148. 
delinimentuin  191. 
deliuio  67, 
delinire  191. 
delirare  262. 
delubrurii  220. 
rlemua  470. 
deni  3O8. 

dens  148,  307,  448. 
dense  455. 

densuH  J09,  147,  296. 
dentio  221. 
dcnuo  8H,  187,  388. 


depeciHci  191. 


depuvio  189. 

desivare  164. 

deum  344, 

deus  188. 

dexter  65,  148,  162,  294. 

dextera  294. 

dextimus  367. 

dicis  147. 

d^co  79,  133,  147. 

dictare  445. 

dictitare  445,  464. 

didici  455. 

didicit  458. 

die  (gen.)  338. 

diei  186. 

digquarti  340. 

diequinte  (i)  340. 

dies   219,   293,    296,    336, 

347. 
dies  (gen.)  338. 
Diespiter    95,    296,    340, 

347. 
difficilis  211. 
dignus  73,  186. 
digressus  211. 
dii  338. 
diluvium  189. 
dimus  155,  372. 
dingua  73,  149. 
dirimo  161. 
Dis  296,  347. 
discipulinae  71. 
disco  148,  209,  450,  452. 
dismota  132. 
dispenno  216. 
distenno  216. 
distineo  161. 
ditesco  453. 
diu  347. 
diurnus  161. 
diutinus  347. 
diutunius  336. 
divello  211. 
diverge  211. 
divido  449,  450. 
divisimuB  464, 
divus  147,  188. 
dixe  462,  464. 
dixem  462,  464, 
dixero  463. 
dixi  460,  462. 
dixim  462,  463,  464. 
dixiHsem  463. 
dixisti  463. 
dixo  462,  463,  464. 
dixti  463. 
dixtitt  463. 
docent  442. 
doceo  250,  452. 


docere  467. 

doctrina  300,  306. 

doctus  467. 

docui  467. 

dolabra  220. 

doleo  loi. 

dolus  148. 

domare  147,  251,  467. 

domi  340,  343. 

dominorum  339. 

dominus  71. 

domitor  310. 

domitus  70,  467. 

domui  467. 

domuis  349. 

domus  67,  148,  313. 

donare  147,  242. 

donee  335. 

donicum  361. 

donum  68,  147,  242,  293. 

dormio  104,  147,  217. 

dos  242,  295. 

Dossennus  216. 

douco  450. 

drachuma  71. 

dubius  372. 

duceni  368. 

ducenteni  368. 

ducentesimus  372. 

ducesimus  372. 

ducis  148,  346. 

duco  148,  186,  257. 

duellum  155. 

duim  470. 

dulcis  157,  296. 

duo  95,  332,  368. 

duobus  342. 

duonus  155,  189. 

duplex  155,  335,  367. 

duplus  367. 

dusmo  132. 

duumvii'um  339. 

dux  346. 


ea  361. 
eboris  304. 
ebur  304, 
eccum  361. 
ecfociont  54. 
ecus  131,  139. 
edere  65. 
edi  457. 
6dini  44H,  470. 
edimuH  67,  249. 
edo  148. 
eei  361. 
ecis  3O2. 
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efficio  191. 

egestas  207. 

egi  457.  459.  460. 

ego  359- 

6i  361. 

ei  361. 

eiei  361. 

elementum  72. 

elephantus  72. 

elicio  467. 

elicitus  467. 

elicui  467. 

elixus  139. 

emem  361. 

emi  457,  467. 

endo  148. 

enectus  467. 

enim  360. 

enos  360, 

ens  448. 

ensis  109,  162. 

eo  97,  446. 

equa  188. 

equabus  342. 

equestris  208. 

equi  81,  188,  344, 

equidem  360. 

equinus  293. 

equiria  140,  459. 

equis  80,  341,  344. 

equo  (abl.)  343. 

equus    72,    75,    121,    134, 

293- 
eram  223,447. 
ero  66,  447,  461,  469. 
erus  294. 
ervum  157. 
6s    207,    433,    444,    447, 

_  449- 

es  433,  444.  44^.  449- 

ebca  148. 

escit  448. 

esquiliae  140,  189. 

esse  472. 

esse  (ed)  448. 

est  65,  162,  207. 

est  448. 

6ste  433. 

este  433. 

estis  447- 

estis  448. 

esurio  445. 

et  441. 

Etruria  217. 

eum  (gen.  plur.)  363. 

euntis  446,  473. 

evenat  454. 

ex  162. 

examen  213,  246. 


exanclare  214. 

excello  127. 

excuso  87. 

exemplaris  223. 

eximius  440. 

exosus  247. 

expavi  465. 

expergiscor  453. 

explode  86. 

exsanguis  304. 

exsero  104. 

exsertus  467. 

exsternare  151,  201,  446. 

exta  210. 

exterus  366. 

extimus  366. 

extremus  366. 


fabrum  344. 

fabrum  (gen.)  338. 

fabula  240. 

fac  237. 

facesso  462,  464. 

facilitas  192. 

facillimus  367. 

facilumed  318,  341,  344. 

facio  148. 

facultas  192. 

fagus  64,  158. 

fallo  205,  451. 

falx  219. 

fama  63,  240. 

fame  (gen.)  338. 

familia  149. 

familias  (gen.)  338. 

famini  471. 

famino  444,  471. 

fauiis  338. 

famul  335. 

famulus  149. 

far  219. 

farcio  139,  155,  453. 

fari  63,  156,  240,  445. 

fariolus  143,  144. 

farreus  216. 

fas  308. 

fascia  155. 

fascino  154. 

fascis  155. 

fastigium  217,  251. 

fastus  149. 

fatalis  220. 

fateor  240,  451. 

fatigamus  442. 

fatiscor  45 1 . 

fatum  240. 

fauces  86. 


fautus  86. 

faveo  86,  18S,  460. 

favi  460,  465. 

favilla  189. 

favissa  189. 

favonius  189. 

favus  189. 

fax  156,  251. 

faxim  463. 

faxo  463. 

faxseis  80. 

februus  214. 

feci  459,  460. 

fecimus  457. 

fefelli  455. 

feido  405,  450, 

felare  67,  148. 

felis  149,  218. 

felix  149. 

fellis  301. 

femen  304,  352. 

femella  304. 

femina  67,  148. 

feminis  352. 

feminoris  304. 

femor  304. 

femoris  304. 

femur  149,  304,  350,  353. 

femuris  352, 

-fendere  66,  142,  450. 

fer  433,  449. 

fera  149. 

fer  at  469. 

ferem  470. 

feremus  470. 

ferentia  307. 

ferentium  307. 

feretrum  220. 

fero  65,  69,  156,  231. 

ferre  216,  449,  472. 

ferrugo  216. 

fers  444,  449. 

fert  219,  444,  448. 

ferte  433,  449. 

fertis  448. 

ferto  449. 

ferus  143,  144. 

fertuca  251. 

festus  214. 

fervere  66,  450. 

ferveo  148. 

fibula  208. 

fictus  207. 

fidei  186. 

fides  93,  297,  310. 

fidi  458. 

fidicen  389. 

ftdimus  456. 

fido  80,  155. 
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fidus  88. 

fidustus  310. 

fiere  472. 

fierei  472. 

fieri  472. 

figo  93,  141,  208,  450. 

filius  67,  191. 

filum  213. 

findo  452. 

fingere  419. 

finio  454,  455. 

finis  215. 

finitimus  367. 

finiunt  442. 

fio  97,  149. 

firmus  293. 

fissus  206,  207. 

fivere  141. 

fixus  207. 

flagro  220. 

flagrum  220. 

flainen  213,  465. 

flamma  213. 

flaveo  450,  455. 

flavi  465. 

flecto  451. 

fletus  465. 

flevi  465. 

flexuntes  473. 

fligo  136,  450. 

floccus  208. 

floreo  450, 

flos  309. 

fluctuis  349. 

fluere  145,  154,  187. 

fluvius  145,  187,  293. 

focale  86. 

focua  156,  251, 

fodi  459. 

fodio  68,  247,  454. 

foedus  88. 

folium  73,  155. 

follia  211. 

folus  143,  144. 

fomes  189. 

foras  296, 

forbea  142. 

forctis  217. 

forctuH  217. 

fore  73,  449. 

forein  149,  470. 

forcH  73,  211,  295. 

foris  296. 

Foniiiae  148. 

foruiido  210. 

fonnoflUH  294. 

foriiiuH  142,  144,  148,  293. 

fomax  1 48. 

fortiH  104,  217. 


fossa  68,  247. 

fossus  205,  206. 

fotus  465. 

fovea  186,  189. 

foveo  188,  189,  460. 

fovi  460. 

fractus  115. 

fragare  220. 

fragrare  220. 

fragum  212. 

frater63,  147,  157,  300. 

fraus  79,  I49,  189. 

fregi  459,  460. 

fremo  144,  155. 

frenum  149,  239. 

frequens  139. 

fretum  154,  168. 

fretus  149. 

frendo  144,  217,  450. 

frigedo  210. 

frigeo  449. 

frigidus  210. 

frigus  93,  212. 

frio  144. 

fritillus  154. 

frons  156,  219. 

fructi  (gen.)  349. 

fruges  141. 

frui  141. 

fruimiuo  444. 

frumen  213. 

frunisci  141,  451. 

frustra  86,  149,  189,  208, 

341. 
frutex  154. 
fudi  459. 
fuero  462,  463, 
fuet  469. 
fuga  94. 

fugi  459.  460. 

fugio  134,  156,  454,  460. 

fuisse  155. 

fuit  467. 

fulcrum  220. 

fulgera  304. 

fnlgdre  450. 

fulgur  304. 

fulgura  304. 

fulguHH  190. 

fuUo  301. 

fulai  217. 

fumuH  94,  149. 

fiinctuH  217. 

funda  73,  205. 

fundo  145,  1H9. 

funduH  94,  155,  215. 

fuiiebriH  212,  214. 

funeriH  161. 

luncHtus  i6i. 


fungor  452. 

fungus  73,  205. 

fur  69,  73,  156,  249,  305. 

furere  449,  450. 

furnus  105,  142,  144,  218. 

furvus  156,  161,  211. 

fuscus  161,  211. 

fustis  149,  210,  217. 

futilis  145. 

futuo  235. 

fuvimus  97. 


Gains  188. 

Galatea  83. 

Galba  136. 

gannire  134,  216. 

garrire  63. 

gaudere  79,  138,  149,  186, 

246. 
gavisus  79,  149,  186,  246. 
gelu  190,  296,  313. 
gelum  313. 
gelus  313. 
gemella  304. 
geminus  134,  138,  304. 
gemisco  453. 
gemma  219. 
gena  65,  135. 
gener  218. 
genere  450,  467. 
generis  65,  165,  308. 
genetivus  467. 
genetrix  191,  467. 
genitor  70,  191. 
genitus  191,  467. 
genu  138,  296,  332. 
genua  97. 
genui  467. 

genus  64,  72,  134,  308. 
germen  136,  217. 
germiniseca  304. 
gero  161. 

gessimus  207,  464. 
gesto  141,  162. 
gestus  161,  207. 
gigno  134,  135,  450. 
gilvus  305. 
glans  62,  136,  141. 
glarea  63. 
glisco  452. 

globuH  136,  141,  213. 
glocio  6S. 

gloctorare  124,  140. 
gloinuH  1 36. 
gloria  132. 
gloH  70,  138. 
glubo95,  156,  450. 
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gluma  213. 

glutire  206. 

glut  tire  206. 

Gnaeus  188. 

Gnaivod  69,  85,  318. 

Gnaivos  188. 

gnascor  452. 

g-natus  135. 

gnavus  452. 

gnosco  68,  137,  452. 

Gracchus  70. 

gracilis  70,  126,  132. 

gradibus  191. 

gradior  454. 

gradu  349. 

gradubus  191. 

gradui  349. 

gradus  296. 

grail ae  215. 

grandis  141. 

grando  62,  70,  195. 

gTanum  115. 

gratulari  220. 

gratus  loi,  115. 

gravis  97,  104,   113,   135, 

187,  296. 
gremium  141. 
gressus  206. 
grex  135. 
grundire  216. 
grunnire  216. 
grus  296. 
gula  114. 
gungrum  73. 
gurdus  141. 
gurges  135. 
gustare  247. 
gustus  138,  214. 


iiabet  442. 
habuero  462. 
habuisse  463. 
hac  361. 
hae  345. 
hamus  63. 
hara  251. 
harena  176. 
bariolus  143,  144. 
harum  362. 
haruspex  113,  176. 
hasta  86,  208. 
haurio  86,  176. 
hausurus  207. 
hebenum  176. 
hebetis  191. 
hedera  176,  194. 
heicce  87. 
heis  362. 


helops  176. 

lielusa  143,  144. 

helvaceus  144. 

helvella  144. 

helveolus  144. 

helvus  144,  305. 

hemo  71,  114,  305,  350. 

her  305. 

herba  142. 

herctum  144. 

Hercules  71. 

here  87,  340. 

hereditarius  221. 

herei  87. 

heri  66,  87,  340. 

herus  144. 

hesternus  66. 

hi  80,  362. 

hiare  447. 

hibiscus  176. 

hibus  361,  363. 

hie  132,  361. 

hiemg  143,  144,  219,  305. 

hillae  144. 

hio  144. 

hir  144,  305. 

hira  144. 

hircus  131. 

hirudo  144. 

hisco  144,  452. 

Hister  176. 

hoc  361. 

hodie  361. 

hodiernus  161, 

holus  143,  144, 

homicida  304. 

homicidium  221. 

homo  71,  143,  144,  334. 

homullus  219. 

honestas  207,  309. 

honos  161,  309. 

bonus  177. 

honustus  177. 

hordeum  217. 

horreo  104,  143,  455. 

hoiTesco  453. 

horsum  361. 

hortus  143. 

horum  131,  362. 

hosticapas  333. 

hostis  142,  208. 

hue  69,  73,  361. 

huic  131,  363. 

hujus  131. 

humi  71,  114,  144,  468. 

humilis  144,  305. 

humus  292. 

hunc  73. 

Hydruntum  314. 


1471. 

ibi  361. 

ibus  363. 

-icus  93. 

ici  459. 

id  361. 

idem  209,  361, 

Idus  94,  246,  296. 

iei  361. 

-iens  446. 

-ier  473. 

iero  462. 

ieis  362. 

igitur  191,  285. 

ignarus  241. 

ignis  73. 

ignominia  212. 

ii  465.      • 

iisti  462. 

ilicet  221. 

ilignus  216. 

iliac  343. 

ille  361. 

illecebra  220. 

illex  139. 

illi  (gen.)  363. 

illicio  139. 

illico  192,  285. 

illinc  286. 

illius  186,  362. 

illo  (dat.)  363. 

illuc  73. 

illustris  209. 

im  361. 

imago  93. 

imaginifer  304. 

imber  156,  296. 

impedio  65,  148,  150,  208, 

454-. 
impeirium  87. 
impelimenta  150, 
imus  366,  446. 
in  158. 
incido  85. 
inciens  133. 
incitare  133. 
inclino  94,  135. 
inclutus  94. 
incola  140. 
incolumis  'ji. 
inde  62,  72,  149. 
indicare  93,  147. 
induperator  148. 
infelix  186. 
infensus  208. 
inferior  366. 
inferne  ^i. 
inferus  71. 
infestus  208. 
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infimus  145,  366. 

infra  71. 

ingens  452. 

ingenuuae  218. 

ingruo  154. 

inicus  131. 

inquam  1 30, 140, 164,  211, 

447- 
inquilinug   128,   130,   140, 
_    187. 
inquiro  79. 
inquit  448. 

insece  73,  130,  140,  256. 
insectio  130,  140. 
inserinuntur  451. 
insontem  473. 
instauro  79. 
instigare  94,  141,  163. 
insulio,  insilio,  63. 
insulto  63. 
intelleximus  464. 
inter  158,  261. 
interdius  347. 
interpres  151. 
intrare  219. 
inveterasco  453. 
involucrum  220. 
ipse  361. 
ipsius  362. 
ipso  (dat.)  363. 
is  93,  361. 
ista  344. 
istarum  339. 
iste  146. 
isti  80,  344. 
isti  (gen.^  363. 
istius  362. 
isto  (dat.)  363. 
istus  361. 
ita  361. 
Italia  147. 
iterum  66,  361. 
itineris  304. 
Itus  446,  465. 
ium  361. 
-ius  93. 
ivi  465. 


jacio  140,  251,  453. 

jaculum  220. 

jarn  361, 

janitriccH    116,    158,    171, 

300. 
Janus  447. 
jeci  459,  460. 
jecinis  303,  304. 
jecinoris  304,  352. 


jecoris  304,  352. 

jecur    95,   104,    130,    140, 

171.  352- 
jocus  251. 
Jovem  347. 
Jovi  170. 
Jovis  87,  95,  296. 

ubeo  449. 

ubilo  208. 

ubilum  96. 

udex  191,  209. 

udicis  1 91. 

uga  344. 

ugare  455. 

ugera  80,  87,  186. 

uglans  186. 

ugum95,  127,  134,  171. 

umentum  213. 

unctus  217. 

uncus  73. 

ungo  452. 

unior  303. 

uniperus  294. 

Unix  303. 

Jupiter  206,  -2  11,  346. 
Juppiter  206. 

us  95,  171,308. 

ussi  209,  449. 

ussus  207. 

utus  465. 

uvencus  303,  304. 

uvenior  303. 

uvenis  191,  303. 

uventus  191. 

uvi  465. 


Kaeso  54. 

Kalendae  54,  125,  455. 


labasco  453. 
labi  241, 
Labienus  293. 
labium  153. 
btbo  450. 
labor  157,  450. 
labrum  61,  156,  2  20. 
lac  62,  211,  335. 
lacer  212. 
lacesso  464. 
lachrumaH  177. 
laciiiua  60,  67,  149. 
lactc  307. 
lactiH  139. 
laodo  450. 
lacHUH  207. 
lacvufl  79,  97. 


lambo  61,  153, 
lanientum  211. 
lampada  314. 
lampadas  314. 
lana  62,  168,  212,  215. 
langueo  61,  141. 
lapi  295,  307. 
lapsus  207. 
laquear  139. 
laqueus  139. 
lares  61. 
largior  454. 
largus  116,  220. 
lascivus  61. 
latebra  220. 
latera  211. 
lateralis  220. 
latere  150. 
Latialis  220. 
latibulum  220. 
Latonas  345. 
latrare  220. 
liitus  115,  146,  211. 
latus  211. 
laudarier  473. 
Laudicaes  345. 
lautus  86,  188. 
lavabrum  220. 
lavacrum  220. 
lavare  450,  455. 
lavere  450,  455. 
Laverna  79. 
lavi  460,  465. 
lavo86,  T56,  170,  187,  460. 
laxus  61,  141,  212,  238. 
leciones  54. 
legalis  220. 
legamini  444. 
legeremini  444. 
legeris  190,  444. 
legi  467. 

legimini  293,  471. 
legimur  444. 
legimus  191. 
legitimus  367. 
legitur  190,  443. 
lego  66,  156,  231,  450. 
legor  444. 
leguntur  443. 
leigibus  80. 
lenis  67,  296. 
lentuH  108. 
leo  66,  156. 
lepor  309. 
lej)oriH  309. 
leporis  309. 
IcpoH  161. 
lepuH  309. 
I  IctaliH  220. 
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Leucesie  80,  87. 

levir  149,  294. 

levirum  190. 

I6vis    87,    109,    145,    156, 

187,  196,  296. 
-lexi  462. 
liber  149,  196. 
libet  190. 
libido  210. 
libra  214. 
libum  2 IT. 
licessit  464. 
licet  130. 
lictor  207. 
-lictus  140. 
lien  144,  213,  302. 
lignum  73. 
ligo  207. 
ligula  138,  145. 
limen  304. 
limpidus  152. 
limus  140,  212. 
linearis  220. 
lingo  138,  145. 
lingua  73,  133,  145. 
lino  451. 
linquere     130,     140,    156, 

460. 
liquere  139. 
liqui  458,  460. 
liquis  140. 
lis  212. 
litera  206. 
littera  206. 
littus  206. 
litus  206. 
locus  212. 
locutus  140.  247. 
lomentum  86,  188. 
longus  73,  250. 
loquax  140. 
loquor  140,  231,  247,  251, 

450. 
lora  96. 
lorica  169. 
lorum  169,  212. 
lotus  86,  188. 
Loucina  80. 
Loucios  87. 
loumen  80. 
lubet  72,  190. 
lubricus  153. 
lucem  156. 
Luceres  336. 
lucerna  94. 
luceo  130. 
lucet  127. 
Lucienus  293. 
Lucina  80. 


lucis  128. 
Lucius  78,  87,  186. 
lucrum  220. 
ludicer  220. 
ludo  450. 
lugeo  127. 
lui  467. 
-luis  73. 
lumen  80. 
luna  130. 
lungus  73. 
lupanar  220. 
Lupercal  220. 
lupus  127. 
luridus  212. 
luteus  212. 
lutum  212. 
lux  211. 
luxare  156. 
luxus  73,  156,  162. 


macellum,  61. 

macer  246. 

macbina  191. 

mactare  61, 

macte  61. 

macula  212. 

madefacio  472. 

madeo  61,  159,  455. 

madidus  61. 

magister  366. 

magnus  64,  302. 

majestas  311. 

major  85,  213,  309,  311, 

majus  309. 

mala  215. 

male  73. 

malignus  73. 

malim  470. 

malo  449, 

malum  63. 

malus  210. 

malus  61,  150,  251. 

malva  62,  305. 

mancipium  191. 

mancupis  191. 

mancus  251, 

mando  215. 

mane  340. 

maneo  158,  251. 

manifestus  208,  217. 

man  si  462. 

manu  341. 

mantis  (ace.  pi.)  336. 

Marcipor  294. 

mare  113. 

mare  (abl.)  340. 


margo  155,  251. 

mari  341. 

maria  295. 

maritumus  85. 

Marullus  219. 

Maspiter  217. 

mater  63,  159,  300. 

materfamilias  345. 

materia  293. 

materiae  293. 

materies  293. 

maxilla  215. 

maximus  72,  190,  367. 

me  159,  360. 

me  (dat.)  360. 

meare  135,  218. 

med  344,  360. 

medioximus  367, 

meditari  148. 

medius  65,  157,  194. 

mebe  360- 

mehercle  71. 

mei  360. 

meilia  205. 

meio  87,  145,  179,  452. 

mel65,  159,  218,  305. 

melior  61,  105. 

mellis  305. 

membrum  214. 

memento    69,     106,    433, 

471. 
memini  158,  159,  458, 
memor  159. 
memordi  455. 
memoris  190. 
menda  251. 
mendax  215. 
mens  66,  158,  246,  361. 
mensae  (nom.)  345. 
mensae  (dat.)  345. 
mensarum  339. 
mensis  67,  159,  162,  199, 

248. 
mensis  79,  345. 
mentior  158. 
mercennarius  216. 
merces  313. 
merere  66,  450. 
merges  251. 
meridionalis  368. 
merx  313. 
Messalla  219. 
metere  159,  451. 
metior  237,  250. 
Mezentius  171. 
mi  (dat.)  360. 
mica  212. 
migrare  141. 
mihi  360. 
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miles  165,  209,  334. 

mille  371. 

miluus  97. 

milvus  305. 

mina  71. 

Minerva  158,  161. 

minerrimus  366. 

mingo  143,  145,  452. 

miniinus  366. 

minister  366. 

minor  366. 

minuo  93,  467. 

minus  366. 

mirari  159,  163. 

mirus  212. 

mis  359. 

misceo  159,  209,  452. 

miser  165. 

misi  205,  209. 

missus  205,  206,  207. 

mistus  209. 

mitesco  453. 

moderari  309. 

modestus  309. 

modi  309. 

modius  148. 

mods  341. 

modus  148,  249,  309. 

moenia  72,  88,  197. 

moincipieis  88. 

mola  73,  113,  159,  250. 

moles  150,  214. 

molestus    68,     150,     214, 

310. 
molibus  210. 
moliri  214. 

mollis  102,  104,  155,  216. 
mollitiem  62. 
momentum  189. 
momordi  67,  455,  458. 
moneara  185. 
monemini  404. 
moneo  97,   158,   185,  246, 

450,  454.  455>  4^7- 
Moneta  158. 
monete  185,  433. 
monile  68,  250. 
monimentum  190. 
monui  88,  187,  190,  467. 
monumentum  190. 
morbuB  105. 
inordeo     104,     16',,    212, 

458. 
morior  68,  454. 
moroHUH  69. 
moFH  155. 
morHiia  104,  207. 
mortiH  105. 
murtuufl  474. 


mos  250,  309. 

motare  186,  190. 

motus  89,  465. 

moveo  89,  186. 

movi  465. 

muccus  206. 

mucro  197. 

mucus  127,  206. 

mugio  453. 

mulceo  105,  159. 

mulgeo  138,  197. 

muliebris  214. 

mulier  159. 

mulsi  217, 

mulsus  103. 

multus  105. 

mungit  452. 

munia  88. 

muris  165. 

murmur  159. 

murra  218. 

mus94,  159. 

Musa  78. 

musaeus  188. 

Musarum  165. 

musca  94,  159. 

musivus  188. 

mutare   87,  89,   187,  190, 

206. 
muttire  2c6. 
mutus  95. 


nactus  134,  251. 

nae  79. 

nanciscor  134,  158. 

nanctus  217. 

nare  64,  241. 

nascor  211. 

nasus  261. 

natare  241. 

natrix  241. 

natus  1  35. 

naufragus  186. 

navare  455. 

navire  455. 

navis    63,   97,    158,    297, 

348. 
ne  79,  146,  158. 
nebrundines  142,  144, 156. 
nebula  66,  156. 
nee  139. 
necare  467, 
necerini  361, 
necesRe'st  447. 
necopinufl  139. 
necto  451. 
necubi  362. 
necui  467. 


necunde  362. 

nedum  361. 

nefarius  161. 

nefas  158,  161. 

nefrendes  142. 

nefrones  142,  144. 

nego  144. 

nemen67,  158. 

nemo  143,  185. 

nemus  158. 

neo  186. 

nepos  65,  152,  189,  202. 

neptis  307. 

neque  139. 

nequeo  446. 

nervus  158. 

neu  88. 

neuter  88. 

neutiquam  88. 

neutri  (gen.)  363. 

nevi  248. 

nex  66,  133,  246. 

nidor  94. 

nidus  165,  210. 

nihil  176,  335. 

nil  176. 

Nilus  83. 

ninguli  368. 

ninguis  145. 

ninguit  142,  145,  307>452. 

nis  360. 

nisi  361. 

nitito  472. 

nivem  145. 

nivis  142,  158,  176,  337. 

nivit  450. 

nix  212,  307. 

nixi  211. 

nobis  342,  360. 

noceo  133,  246. 

noctium  307. 

nocturnus  307. 

nodus  211. 

noenum  185,  36S. 

noli  471. 

nolim  470. 

nolo  449. 

nonien  71,   91,    250,   452, 

465- 
nomenclator  304. 
nomenculator  71. 
nominis  71,  190. 
non  368. 
nonageni  368. 
nonaginta  370. 
noncMiplti.s  36S. 
nongonti  219. 
noningenti  371. 
nnnuB  no,  187,  37 J. 
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nos  68,  15S,  354,  360. 

nosco  68.  211. 

noster  361,  366. 

nostrorum  (gen.pron.)36o. 

nostrum  360. 

nota  68,  452. 

notus  68,  465. 

novem  87,  110,   170,  186, 

370- 
noveni  219,  368. 
novi  465. 
novicius  158. 
novus  88,  170,  186. 
nox  73,  127,  211,  250. 
noxa  133. 
nubes  310. 
nudins  161. 
nui  467. 
nullius  362. 
millus  i?>". 
Numa  158. 

numeratum  (gen.)  339. 
numerus  71,  73,  158,  294. 
numiclator  304. 
nummum  339. 
nunc  04,  132,  158. 
nuncupo  72. 
nundinae  88,  186,  347. 
nuo  158. 
nuper  186. 

nurus  158,  165,  212,  261. 
nutricis  221. 
nutrio  454. 


ob  T  5  3,,  441- 

oblegmina  73. 

oblevi  465, 

obliquus  140. 

oblitus  465. 

oboedio  8S. 

obscaenus  79,  162,  202. 

occidi  457. 

occulo  125. 

occultus  473. 

occupo  63,  191. 

occurri  457. 

occurro  209. 

ocioi"  68,  241. 

octavus    III,     188,    371, 

372. 
octingenti  371. 
octo  67,  332,  370. 
octoginta  370. 
octuaginta  370. 
octussis  367, 

oculus  128,  140,  194,  247, 
odi  247,  460. 


odium  247. 

odor  67,  148,  150,  247. 

oenus  79,  88,  158. 

oesus  88. 

offendix  66,  156,  256. 

ofFero  209. 

officio  209. 

officina  209. 

oina  88.  . 

oinom  368. 

oinvorsei  79,  368. 

olea  188,  190. 

oleo  455. 

olere  67,  148,  150,  247. 

oleum  157. 

olim  361. 

oliva  157,  188. 

olla  86. 

ollus  361. 

olo  231,  450. 

oloes  341,  344,  361. 

omittere  214. 

oncare  73. 

opes  156,  250. 

opilio  89,  187,  190. 

oppido  148. 

oppidum  (gen.)  339. 

oppidum  148,  152. 

oppono  209. 

optimus    191,    250,    284, 

367. 
optumus  191. 
opulentus  68. 
oquoltod  125. 
orbus  68,  156. 
orcus  250. 
ordo  210. 
oricilla  86,  188. 
origa  86. 
orior   67,   113,    157,    247, 

454- 
ornus  218. 
orum  86. 
OS  68,  86. 
osculum  86,  188. 
ospicor  86. 
ossu  314. 
ostendo  214,  367. 
ostium  86. 
ovare  87,  186. 
ove  339. 
ovem  348. 

ovis  88,  139,  187,  251. 
ovum  68. 


paastores  205. 
pabulum  220,  241,  465. 


pacis  64,  241. 

paciscor  150,  241,  453. 

paenula  191. 

pago  231,  450. 

Palatualis  220. 

palatuar  220. 

palea  62, 150. 

Pales  220,  251. 

palma  61,  70,  150,  302. 

palpare  201. 

palpebra  220. 

palpetra  220. 

palpito  62. 

pal  us  152. 

palus  150,  215. 

palustris  208. 

pando  215. 

pango  150,  241,  452. 

panis  241,  296. 

pannus  152,  184. 

panxi  464. 

papaver  152,  473. 

Papirius  161. 

Papisius  161. 

parare  454. 

parous  203. 

parentes  113. 

pareo  450. 

pargre  454. 

paricidas  292,  333. 

paries  151,  334. 

Parilia  220. 

pario  190,  453,  454. 

parricida  63,  333. 

pars   116,    152,   251,   295, 

313. 
parsi  464. 
parsus  207. 
partem  348. 
particeps  6^. 
partim  348. 
parti um  313. 
parum  163. 
parumper  209,  285. 
parus  201. 
parvolus  191. 
pasco  452. 
passum  338. 
pastor  241. 
pater   70,   147,   150,   300, 

335- 
patere  152,  215. 
paterfamilias  345. 
paternus  293. 
patibulum  152. 
patina  152. 
patior  108,  152. 
patrar6  152. 
patrem  300. 
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patri  103. 
patris  3C0,  301. 
patrius  178. 
patruu3  189. 
patulus  71. 
paucus  7.),  150,  294. 
Paula  86. 
paullum  79. 
paullus  215. 
pauper  79,  150. 
paveo    86,   152,    187, 

460. 
pavesco  453, 
pari  24I,  460,  461. 
pax  150. 
paxillus  215. 
peccare  208. 
pecoris  314. 
pecto  152,  451. 
pecua  313. 
pecudis  314. 
pecunia  216. 
pecus  131,  313. 
pecus  313. 
pede  63. 
pedem  112. 
pedes  112. 
pedgs  336. 
pedester  66. 
pedestris  208. 
pedica  148. 
pedis  249. 
pedisequos  131. 

Pegi  459'  460. 
pejero  218,  284. 
pejor  87,  218. 
pelagus  336. 
pellax  139. 
pellis  65,  150,  296. 
pello  loi,  150,  451. 
pelvis  150,  218,  305, 
pendo  450. 
penna  65,  147,  215. 
penu  314. 
penuria  153. 
penuB  153. 
pepedi  455. 
pependi  455,  459. 
peperd  455,  464. 
peperi  190,  455. 
pepigi  455»  459.  4^M- 

p*piiH  458. 

pequnia  131. 
per  150,  441. 
pcrcello  216. 
perculKtiH  103. 
percuBui  206. 
perdo  150. 
peregre  340. 


peregri  340. 

perendie  368. 

perfines  434. 

peristromae  314. 

peritus  151. 

perna  151,  217. 

pernicies  (gen.)  338. 

pernicii  338. 

pernix  151. 

perperam  361. 
453,  Iperpeti  191. 

I  perplovere  187. 
I  pes  208,  211. 
I  Pesceniaes  345. 

pesna  65. 

pessimus  206,  366. 

pessulus  191, 

pessum  208. 

petivi  454. 

peto  65,130,  147,150,450, 

PLilippum  (gen.)  339. 

pictus  134,  153. 

pietas  190. 

pignus  150. 

pilare  201,  213.  455. 

pileus  151. 

pilumnoe  336. 

pingo  134,  452. 

pinguis  73,  108,  145,  296. 

pinna  215. 

pinso  201. 

pinsum  207. 

pinus  152. 

pipilare  152. 

Pisaurese  336. 

piscis  215. 

pistor  201,  207,  217. 

pisum  152. 

pituita  94,  152. 

pix  152,  194. 

plaga  63,  152,  240. 

planca  62,  152,  216. 

plango  151,  240. 

planus  115,  152,  216. 

plaudo  86,  450. 

plaustra  86. 

Plautus  86. 

plebes  151,  297,  310. 

pl(;l>5  (gen.)  338. 

pleba  211. 

plecto  152. 

pleibes  80. 

plenuB  67,  151,  248,  440. 

-pleo  250,  445. 

pleorcH  97. 

plexi  462. 

plexuH  6''). 

plieo  152.  456. 

pliBima  366. 

M  in 


plodo  86. 

ploera  88. 

ploerime  366. 

ploirume  470. 

plorare  69,  80,  250. 

plostra  86. 

Plotius  86. 

plumbum  153,  213. 

pluit  151,  187,  467. 

pluit  467, 

plures  97,  152, 

plurimus  366. 

plusiraa  366. 

poculum  08,  151,  243. 

poena  88,  129. 

Poeni  72,  88. 

poenire  88. 

Pola  86. 

polenta  301. 

polio  153,  367. 

pollen  218,  301, 

pollere  251. 

pollicitu's  447. 

pollis  301. 

pollubrum  220. 

Polluces  80. 

pollutus  189. 

Pollux  80. 

Polouces  80. 

pomerium  367. 

pondo  309. 

pondus  309, 

pone  213,  341. 

ponebat  469. 

pons  109,  163. 

pontifex  191. 

pontufex  191. 

popa  128,  221. 

popina  221. 

Poplicola  71,  153. 

poploe  71,  336. 

poposci  455,  459. 

populoi  (clat.)  343. 

populus  71,  153. 

porcus  152. 

porrum  102,  104,  151,  216. 

porta  103,  105,  151. 

portio  152,  251. 

portus  151. 

pos  367.* 

posca  151. 

poflco  209,  217,  452. 

posituH  153,  246,  468. 

posmeridianuB  367. 

posse  209. 

pOHBeSBUH    207. 

poBBPBtrix  20S. 
poBPnm  285,  448. 
post  213,  367. 
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posterior  (n.)  311. 

posterus  366. 

posticus  131,  208. 

postidea  208,  344. 

postremus  366. 

postridie  340. 

postulo  220. 

posturaus  366. 

posui  467. 

potare  243. 

potens  150,  448. 

potestas  207. 

potin  448. 

potio  243. 

potiri  448,  454. 

potis  67,  150. 

potitur  448,  454. 

potor  243. 

potui  448. 

potus  68,  151,  153,  243. 

pover  294. 

prae  79,  150. 

praebeo  176. 

praeco  140. 

praeda  142,  148. 

praedad  341. 

praefiscine  154,  340. 

praegnas  313. 

praegnatis  313. 

praes  149. 

praesagus  63,  163. 

praesens  334,  350,  448. 

praesertim  104. 

praestigiae  220. 

precor  67,  452. 

prehendo    142,    176,    248, 

450. 
premo  217,  460. 
prendo  176. 
pressi  217. 
pretium  151. 
primus  366,  372. 
prior  151. 
prior  (neut.)  31 1, 
prisons  83,  135,  141,   151, 

372. 
prismo  132. 
pristinus  372. 
privicloes  341. 
pro  68,  152,  247. 
probeo  176. 
procella  125. 
proclive  340. 
proclivi  340. 
procul  103. 
procus  67,  452. 
prodambulare  344. 
prodest  344. 
profecto  285, 


prohibeo  176. 

prohibesso  464. 

prolixus  139. 

promello  451. 

propago  150. 

prope  128,  139,  221. 

properus  150. 

propincus  131. 

prosa  217. 

prospices  434. 

proximus    128,    139,    221, 

367- 
pruna  150. 
prurire  150. 
Publicola  153. 
publicus  71,  153. 
pucuandod  54. 
puer  294. 
puerasco  453. 
puere  294,  335. 
pugil  150. 
pugna  150. 
pugnus  150. 
pulex  201. 

pullus  (young)  219,  301. 
pullus  (pure)  219. 
pullus    (black)    150,    190, 

219. 
pulmo  152. 
puis  219. 
pulsus  103. 
pulvinaris  220. 
pulvis  218. 
pulvisculus  310. 
pumex  203. 
pumilus  213. 
pungo  150,  452. 
Punicus  72. 
punio  88,  454. 
punxi  464. 

pupugi  455,  459,  464. 
purime  366. 
purus  94. 
puteo  95,  150. 
putillus  219. 
putris  150. 
putus  219. 

qolunt  131. 
quadriduum  368. 
quadriennium  368. 
quadriga  368. 
quadringenti  371. 
quadruplus  367. 
quadrussis  367. 
quae  362. 

quaero  79,  129,  140. 
quaesti  349. 
quaestuis  349. 


quaesumus  72. 

quairatis  85. 

qualis  362. 

qualus  215. 

quam  362. 

quartus  116,  129,  140,  369, 

372. 
quasillus  215. 
quassi  209. 
quater  192,  372. 
quatio  140. 
quattuor    129,    251,    336, 

369- 
-que   65,    121,    128,    146, 

285. 
quel  362. 
queo  133,  446. 
quercus  131,  139. 
querella  214. 
querimonia  214. 
quernus  218. 
querquedula  140. 
querquerus  131,  143. 
querquetulanus  139. 
ques  362. 
qui  80. 

qui  (adv.)  341. 
quia  361. 
quibus  361. 
quidem  361, 
quies  124,  203,  293, 
quiesco  202,  453. 
quii  465. 

Quinctius  139,  369. 
quingenti  371. 
quini  372. 
quinquaginta  239. 
quinque  73,  128,  139,221, 

369- 
quintus  139,  217,  369. 
quiris  140. 
Quirites  140. 
quirquir  162. 
quis  118,  121,  128,  361. 
quisque  128. 

quisquiliae  140,  162,  204. 
quitus  465. 
quium  363. 
quivi  465. 
quo  73,  123,  129. 
quoi  131. 
quoiei  363. 
quoius  131,  363. 
quom  131,  362, 
quondam  72. 
quoniam  131,  135,  218. 
quoqire^  131. 
quorum  131. 
quot  129,  362. 
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quoties  219. 
quotus  362. 


racemus  212. 

radius  157. 

radix  115,   157,  212,  241, 

450- 
rallum  215. 
Ramnes  336. 
ramus  447. 

rapio62,  151,  157,  467. 
raptus  467. 
rapui  467. 
rasimus  207. 
rastrum  208. 
ratio  238. 
ratis  251. 

ratus  238,  446,  473. 
reccidi  284,  457. 
reddidi  456. 
redimo  72. 
redit  442. 
reditus  93,  344. 
reduvia  145. 
rege433,  471. 
regimus  72. 
regina  306. 
regito  433. 
regnum  73,  301. 
rego  66,  138,  249. 
regula  249. 
ret,'unto  433, 
rei  186. 
rei  338. 

rei  338,  339- 

reice  454. 

relictus  93,  130. 

reliqui  468. 

reliquuH  130,  134. 

reluo  156. 

remus  67,  157,  251. 

repente  157. 

repo  152,  212,  450. 

repperi  457. 

roquies  313. 

reri  238. 

res  219,  293,  297,  334. 

rex  211. 

rexi  464. 

rideo  449. 

ridiculuH  220. 

rima  213. 

ringi  213. 

robigo  So,  89,  iS6. 

robur  68,  304. 

robuHtuB  304. 

rodo  241,  450. 

rogan  210. 


Roma  212. 

Romanoi  (dat.)  339,  343. 

ros  69,  308. 

rosa  68. 

rostrum  208. 

ruber  94,  149,  196. 

rubigo  89. 

ructare  196. 

rudere  449,  450. 

rufus  80,  149. 

rugio  157,  453. 

rui  467. 

rumentum  213. 

Rumo  94,  212. 

rumpo  452, 

ruo  187,  212. 

rure  340, 

russum  217. 

russus  206. 

rusum  217. 

rutilus  149. 


Sabini  215. 

sabulo  201. 

sabulum  201. 

sacerdos  236. 

saeclum  71.  214. 

saeculum  71,  214. 

saevio  454. 

sagire  163. 

sal  61,  164,  305. 

sale  295,  305. 

salebra  220. 

salio  62,  loi,  164,  453. 

sallere  216. 

salsus  216. 

saltus  164,  204. 

saluber  214. 

salui  454,  467. 

salum  60,  164,  170,  204. 

salus  188. 

salutaris  220. 

salvare  188. 

salve  188. 

salvere  188. 

Halvus  188,  218. 

Samnium  215,  284. 

sanguen  218,  304,  334. 

sanguis  218,  304,  334. 

sanguisuga  304. 

sanuH  250. 

sapio  153,  467. 

sapo  153. 

gapor  60. 

Bapsa  361. 

BHpui  467. 

sarcio  212. 

M  m  2 


sario  453. 

sarmentum  157. 

sarpo  151,  157,  163,  17a. 

sas  361. 

satin  210. 

satis  164,  258, 

satur  164,  258,  294. 

satura  190. 

satus  70,  236,  237. 

saucius  79. 

savium  170,  204. 

saxum  132,  249. 

scabellum  153. 

scaber  203. 

scabi  459,  460. 

scabies  162. 

scabo  124,  231,  450,  460. 

Scaevola  79. 

scaevus  79,  97. 

scala  217. 

scalpo  126. 

scalprum  220. 

scando  126. 

scandula  126. 

scansum  207. 

scapula  153,  241. 

scapus  64,  163,  241. 

scatebra  220. 

scato  231,  450. 

scelestus  207. 

scelus  126. 

scesna  202. 

scicidi  455,  468. 

scidi  148. 

scilicet  22  1. 

scindo  148,  163,  452. 

scintilla  203. 

scisco  453. 

scissus  207. 

scitus  465.  , 

scivi  465. 

sclis  147. 

scobs  124. 

scopae  241. 

scopulus  190. 

scoruscus  202. 

scribo  205. 

scriptus  205,  207. 

scripse  462. 

Hcurra  124,  218. 

scutum  94,  124,  162,  202. 

86  170,  204. 

sebum  153. 

secerno  192,  465. 

seco  140,  249,  450,  467. 

sectari  J  39. 

Bector  1 30. 

Bectua  467. 

■ecui  467. 
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secundus  139,  371. 

sed  (conj.)  344. 

sed  360, 

sedeciin  368. 

sedeo  65,  148,  149,  460. 

sedes  148,  309. 

sedi  460,  468. 

sedibus  210. 

sedigitus  368. 

sedimus  457,  459. 

segetis  191. 

segmen  73. 

segmentum  303. 

segnis  73,  165. 

sejugis  368. 

sella  65,  215. 

semel  164,  305,  368,  372. 

semen  6^,  237,  465. 

semestris  368. 

semi   66,    159,    163,    172, 

248. 
semiplotia  86. 
semo  71,  114,  143. 
semper  iii,  285. 
senati  (gen.)  349. 
senatu  339. 
senatuis  349. 
senatuos  33 7.  349- 
Seneca  307. 
senecio  307. 
senecis  307. 

senex  65,  158,  163,  307. 
senexter  368. 
seni  368. 

senium  65,  138,  163,  307. 
sensus  207. 
septem  91,  110,  204,  257, 

369,  372. 
septempluus  304. 
septeni  368. 
septimanus  304. 
Septimus  no,  372. 
septingenti   73,  112,   219, 

370-  . 
septuaginta  370. 

sepulcrum  177,  220. 

sepultus  103. 

sequax  139. 

sequere  68,  471. 

sequi  163. 

sequor  65,  68,  128. 

sera  66,  164,  170. 

serenus  204,  310. 

serere  467. 

serimus  163,  237,  445. 

sero  170,  175,  204,  450. 

serpo  65,  152,  163,  172. 

serui  467. 

serum  157. 


servio  454. 

servitium  294. 

sescunx  368. 

sessus  235. 

sestertium  (gen.)  339. 

Sestius  209. 

seu  87. 

severam  466. 

severo  466. 

severus  164. 

sevi  237,  465. 

sevimus  466. 

sevir  368. 

sevissem  466. 

sevistis  466. 

sex  65,  163,  170,  204,369. 

Sextius  209. 

sextus  201,  371. 

si  79,  204,  361,  468. 

sibi  360. 

sibus  153. 

sic  132,  361. 

sica  132,  140,  249. 

siccus  209. 

sido  165,  209,  450. 

siem   238,  447,  44S,  460, 

470. 
sies  67. 
siet  469. 
signum  73,  83. 
siliqua  140. 
siluae  218. 
silva  190,  218,  305. 
Silvia  218. 
sim  460,  470. 
simila  93. 
similago  93. 
similis  72. 

simplex  164, 172,  305,  368. 
simul  159,  164,  368,  372. 
simulacrum  147,  220. 
simulo  72. 

simus  93,  238,  448,  470. 
sine  360. 

singuli  71,  219,  368,  371. 
singulteo  454. 
sinistimus  367. 
sino  451. 
sins  434. 
sis  361. 

sistimus  239,  445. 
sisto  445,  450. 
sitio  454. 

socer  133,  204,  258. 
socius  68,  128,  129,  139. 
socrus  258. 
sodalis  149,  170,  204. 
sodes  204. 
sol  305.  335- 


solari  188. 

solere  188. 

solium  149. 

sollus  362. 

solinunt  451. 

sollemnis  189. 

sollistimus  367. 

sollus68,i64, 188, 218, 305. 

soluit  218. 

solus  188,  218. 

solutus  95. 

solvo  97,  190,  218,  305. 

somnus  147,  204,  215,  293. 

sona  55. 

sonare  450,  454. 

souere  450. 

sons  164,  307,  350. 

sontem  473. 

sonui  454. 

sopio  455. 

sopor  147,  151,  215. 

sorbeo  156,  212. 

sordidus  170,  204. 

sorex  164,  170. 

soror  170,  204,  297,  300. 

sortis  104. 

SOS  361. 

soveis  88. 

sovo  89. 

sovos  170,  186,  361. 

sparsi  217. 

spatium  163,  203,  237. 

-specere  200,  203,  414. 

spepondi  455. 

speres  297. 

sperno  204,  297,  446,  451. 

spes  237,  297. 

spissus  206. 

splen  144,  213. 

spolia  203. 

spondeo  163,  458. 

spopondi  455,  458. 

sporta  163. 

sportula  103,  151. 

spuma  203. 

spuo  151,  195,  203. 

squarrosus  140. 

squatina  141. 

sta  471. 

stabulum  149,  220. 

stamen  63,  239. 

stamino  471. 

stare  63,  239. 

starem  470. 

statim  239,  348. 

statio  239. 

stato  471% 

stator  63,  239. 

statumen  303. 
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Btatuo  303,  404. 

status   70,  235,   239,  446, 

473. 
statu unt  442. 
Stella  65,  162,  203,  219, 
stemus  470, 
stercus  139,  189,  203. 
sterno  2Ci,  218,  445,  451. 
sternuo  199,  201,  445,  451, 

467. 
sternutare  445. 
sterquilinium  139,  189. 
sterto  450. 
steti  455,  468. 
stetimus  239,  458. 
stetere  466. 
stetSrunt  466. 
stilus  163,  213. 
stimulus  163,  213. 
stinctus  141. 
stinguo  141. 
stipare  163. 
stipes  163. 
stiti  455. 
stlataria  213. 
stlis  147,  212. 
stlocus  212. 
sto  185. 
storax  73. 
storea  68,  113. 
strangulare  163. 
stratus  115,  163,  234. 
strideo  449. 
stridere  450. 
stridi  459. 
strldo  449. 
strigilis  163,  203. 
Btringo  220, 
struo  235. 
studium  203. 
stupa  206. 
Btuppa  206. 
Bturnus  203. 
Buad  361. 
Buadeo  147,  170,  204,  361, 

450. 
Buaaimus  207. 
guasuin  170,  204. 
Buavis  I47,  164,  170,  204. 
Buavium  170. 
Bub  94,  153. 
BubliiiiiH  304. 
Bubrupio  191. 
Bubtel  191. 
HubtiliH  67,  191. 

BubuB   296. 
BUCCU8   206. 
8UCUS   306. 

Budor  148,  170,  204. 


sudum  80,  163. 

suesco  149,  164,  170,  204. 

suffio  97,  149. 

suggero  209. 

sui  360. 

Sulevia  218. 

Sulva  190. 

Sulvia  218. 

sum  441,  447. 

summus  213,  366. 

sumo  460. 

sumpti  i^gen.)  349. 

sumus   71,   72,    190,    223, 

447- 
suut  106,  447. 
suo  164. 

super  94,  151,  441. 
supercilium  132,  249. 
superior  366, 
superne  341, 
supremus  366. 
surgere  284. 
surpui  284. 
surripio  191. 
sus  94,  163,  296,  367. 
suspicio  249. 
susplcio  67,  249. 
susurrus  157,  164. 
sutor  164. 
suus    89,    170,    172,    186, 

361. 
stiximus  464. 

tabeo  450. 

tabes  146. 

tacen  210. 

tago  146,  213,  231,  450. 

talentuni  190. 

talis  361. 

talpa  203. 

talus  215, 

tam  146,  361. 

tame  361. 

tango  62,  146,  213. 

tautuH  361. 

tarpessita  55. 

taurus  79,  139,  146. 

taxillus  215. 

te  211,  360. 

-te  146. 

teba  20S. 

tectuH  73. 

Tecumessa  71. 

ted  344,  360. 

tCgmcn  73. 

tego   65,    203,    246,    249, 

450- 
tegula  249. 
tela  67,  191. 


temno  451,  460^ 

temo  213. 

temper!  309,  340, 

temperies  309. 

tempestas  309. 

temporis  309. 

tempto  217. 

tempus  309. 

temulentus  214. 

tendo  146. 

tenebrae  214. 

tenei'e  450. 

tenor  309. 

tensus  207. 

tento  217. 

tentus  92,  207,  473. 

tenuia  98. 

tenuis   106,  114,  146,  296. 

tenus  309. 

ter  192,  372. 

terebra  220. 

tergere  192,  203,  450. 

tergus  142. 

termen  302. 

terminus    65,     146,     293, 

302,  350. 
termo  70,  302,  350. 
terni  372, 

tero  65,  146,  231,  405. 
terra  104,  146. 
terrae  (dat.)  345., 
terrai  (aen.)  345. 
terreo  146. 
tei'ripuvium  189. 
tertius  146,  192,  257,  372. 
tertus  192. 
Tesiphon  201. 
tesqua  146. 
testamentum  303. 
testudo  216. 
tetendi  455,  459. 
tetigi  284,  455,  457,  459. 
tetini  455   458. 
tetondisti  463. 
tetuli  455,  458. 
texo  262. 
tibi  211,  360. 
tibia  203. 
tignum  73,  125. 
tilia  201. 
tinctus  141. 
tinguo  141,  146. 
tis  359. 
Titiert  336. 
-to  69. 
toga  246, 
Tolcmaid  201. 
tolerare  146. 
tollo  146,  aiS,  451. 
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tolutim  218. 
tonare  67,  163,  203. 
tondeo  217,  45S. 
tongere  73, 
t      tongitio  73. 

tonstrix  208,  218. 

topper  209,  219,  361. 

-tor  69. 

torculum  130,  139. 

torqueo  124,  130,  139. 

torreo  104,  146,  207,  455. 

tortus  130,  139. 

torus  68,  113. 

torvus  136,  146. 

tostus  104,  207,  217. 

tot  146,  361,  441. 

totae  (gen.)  363. 

toti  (gen.)  363. 

totidem  441. 

totius  362. 

toto  (dat.)  363. 

totondi  455,  458. 

totus  146. 

tovos  170,  186,  203,  361. 

trabes  313. 

trabs  211,  313. 

tranquillus  124,  130,  203. 

trans  219. 

transennae  215. 

traxe  462, 

tredecim  209, 

tremesco  453. 

tremo  146,  231. 

tres  146,  185,  369. 

tribulum  220. 

tricae  139,  146. 

triciens  372. 

trico  139. 

triduum  368. 

triens  112,  372. 

trigessis  367. 

triginta  336,  370. 

trilix  140. 

trini  372. 

trio  203. 

triquetrus  140. 

tristis  296. 

trucidare  221. 

trudo  146. 

tu  146,  359. 

tni  360. 

tuli  146. 

turn  146,  361. 

tumeo  72,  95. 

tumere  94,  146. 

tumet  190. 

tumulus  146. 

tunc  132. 

tundo  203,  452. 


turba  142,  I46,  153. 

turbines  336. 

turdus  203,  217. 

turgeo  142,  203. 

turrim  348. 

Turscus  217. 

-tus  147. 

tus  308. 

Tuscus  217. 

tutudi  455,  459,  468. 

tutudisti  463. 

tuus  88,  170,  186,  361. 


uber  149,  208,  303,  304. 

ubi  340. 

udus  149,  208. 

ulcus  189. 

uligo  149. 

Ulixes  150. 

ullae  (gen.)  363. 

uUus  219, 

ulna  73,  219,  248,  302. 

uls  361. 

ultra  361. 

ultimus  366. 

ultus  217. 

ululo  73. 

umbilicus  68,  156. 

umbo  73. 

umerus  71,  73,  294. 

unae  (gen.)  363. 

uncare  73. 

uncus  68,  72,  125. 

unctus  141. 

unda  148,  215. 

undeceni  372. 

undecim  370. 

undeviginti  370. 

unguen  303. 

unguentum  303. 

unguere  141. 

unguis  72,  143,  145,  296. 

ungula  145. 

unius  362. 

unus  80,  158,  368. 

upilio  89,    130,  187,  190, 

251. 
upupa  151,  250. 
urbs  2  11. 
urgeo  169,  189. 
urna  80,  217,  218. 
uro  80,  450. 
ursus  102,  104,  217. 
urvus  217. 
usio  334. 
ussimus  207. 
ut  441. 
uter  118,  126,  129,  362. 


uterum  294. 
utrae  (gen.)  363. 
utrasque  345. 
utrum  294. 
uva  145. 


vacivus  189. 

vacuus  189. 

vadis  149. 

vado  405,  450. 

vae  166. 

vagio  63. 

vagus  168. 

Valeri  284. 

vallis  63,  169. 

vallus  63,  169,  172,  183, 

valvae  188. 

vanus  189, 

vapor  61,  124. 

vappa  61. 

Varro  165. 

vas  251. 

vastus  208. 

-ve  146,  285. 

vectum  205. 

vegeo  169,  197. 

vehe  471. 

vehemens  176,  214. 

vehite  433,  471. 

vehito  471. 

vehitote  471. 

veho  143,  205,  450. 

vehunto  471. 

veivos  80. 

vel  433,  449- 

Velabrum  149,  220. 

Velia  165. 

velim  470. 

velis  189. 

velle   189,  216,  449,  467, 

472. 
vellem  189. 
vello  189,  451. 
vellus  62,  66,  168,  212. 
velum  214. 
vemens  176. 
veneficium  221. 
veni  460. 
venimus  457,  459- 
venio  106,  135,  218,  453, 

460. 
venter  141. 
ventum  217. 
ventus  66,  186,  238. 
-ventus  91. 
venum  190,  213. 
ver  167,  168,  305. 
verbera  190. 
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verbum  66,  169,  190. 

vereor  157,  169. 

vergo  66,  169,  189,  450. 

vermen  217, 

vermis  190. 

verna  161,  169,  302. 

vemus  302. 

verrere  96,  157,  216. 

verres  216. 

verro  66,  97. 

verruca  216. 

versum  217. 

versus  207. 

vertebra  220. 

vertex  189. 

verto  190. 

Vertumnus  302. 

veru  137. 

vesci  190, 

vespa  190. 

vesper  66,  168,  173. 

vespere  340. 

vesperi  340. 

Vesta  161 ,  169,  173. 

vester  190,  361,  366. 

vestibulum  220. 

vestio  454. 

vestis  66,  162,  168,    172, 

207. 
vestrum  360. 
vetare  450. 
veter  162,  302,  309. 
veterinus  147. 
vetemus  161. 
veterrimus  367. 
vetus  65,  169,  302,  309. 
vexilluin  214. 
via  185. 
vias  345. 
vicem  93. 
viceni  36.S. 
vices   169. 
vicesimua   207,   367,    370, 

372- 
vici  459. 
viciens  133,  372. 
victrix  300. 


vicus  88,  133,  169. 

videlicet  221. 

viden  210. 

video  93,  167,  169,  460. 

videram  461,  463. 

videre  (3  pi.)  461. 

videriin  461,  463. 

videro  461,  463,  469. 

viderunt  461. 

vidi  458,  460,  463,  468. 

vidimus  210,  468. 

vidisse  461,  463. 

vidissem  461,  463. 

vidisti  461,  463.  468. 

vidistis  461,  468. 

viduus  93,  149,  170. 

viere  93. 

vigeo  169. 

vigessis  367, 

viginti  112,  133,  168,  370. 

vilis  213. 

villa  215, 

vimen  93. 

vinclum  71,  220. 

vinco  169. 

vinculum  71. 

vinum  88,  133,  169. 

viola  93,  169, 

violare  455. 

violentus  135,  455. 

vir  294. 

virago  145, 

vire  (nom.  pi.)  336. 

vires  309. 

Virgo  145. 

virosus  93. 

virus  93,  165,  336. 

vis  93,  135>  169,  295,  309. 

vis  (volo)  449. 

viscus  60,  94,  162. 

viso  451. 

visuB  207. 

vitex  93,  167. 

vitis  93. 

vitulus  71,  147. 

vivere  472. 

vivus  141. 


vixdum  361. 

vobis  342,  360. 

vocatio  189. 

vocibus  307,  342. 

vocis  128,  129,  140,  346. 

vocivus  189. 

vocuus  189. 

vola  135. 

volare  136,  141. 

Volcanus  169. 

volema  135. 

volnus  167,  189. 

volo  168,  189. 

volt  71,  189,  449. 

voltis  303,  449. 

volucris  306. 

volui  467. 

Voluinnius  302. 

volumus  71,  72,  189,  303. 

volup  71,  151,  153,  169. 

voluptas    151,    169,    189, 

197. 
voluntas  221. 
vomer  310. 
volvo  97,    157,    169,   188, 

305- 
vomis  214,  310. 
vomitus  70. 
vomo  159,  189. 
vorago  216. 
vorare  67,  113,  136. 
vortex  189. 
-vorus  72,  141. 
vos  360. 

vostrorum(gen.pron.)  360. 
voveo  135. 
vovi  465. 
vox  194,  346. 
vulgaris  220. 
vulgus  336. 
vulpes  169. 
vulsus  103. 
vulva  137,  221. 


zabolus  171. 
zaconuB  171. 
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and  Introduction,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.     Medium  8vo.    \2s.  6d, 

Thiicydides :    Translated    into    English,   with    Introduction, 

Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indices.    By  B.  Jowett,  M.A.     2  \ols.    1881. 
Medium  8vo.    i/.  \is. 


THE    HOLY   SCRIPTURES,  &c. 

Studia  Bibltca. — Essays  in  Biblical  Archaeology  and  Criti- 
cism, and  kindred  subjects.  By  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo. 
\os.  6d. 

English. —  The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions, 

made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers  :  edited  by 
the  Rey.J.  Forshalland  Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  1850,  Royal  4to.  3/- 3 J. 
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[Also  reprinted  from  the  above,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary 
by  "W.  "W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 

English. — The  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 

and  the  Soitgof  Solo?non:  according  to  the  Wycliffite  Version  made  by  Nicholas 
de  Hereford,  about  A.D.  1381,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  A.D.  1388^ 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

The  Netv  Testament  hi  English,  according  to  the  Version 

by  John  Wycliffe,  about  A.D.  1380,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  a.d. 
1388.    Extra  fcap.   8vo.    6.y.] 


—  The   Holy  Bible:    an    exact    reprint,    page    for   page, 

of  the  Authorised  Version  published  in  the  year  i6ii.  Demy  4to.  half  bound, 
1/.  ij. 

—  The  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David,  and  certain  Canticles, 

with  a  Translation  and  Exposition  in  English,  by  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole. 
Edited  by  H.  R.  Bramley,  MA.,  Fellow  of  S.  M.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary.     Demy  8vo.    i/.  \s. 

—  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job,     Delivered  in  Westminster 

Abbey  by  the  Very  Rev.  George  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster.    Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown 


8vo.  \s.  6d. 

Gothic. — The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in   GotJiic^  according  to 

the  translation  made  by  Wulfila  in  the  Fourth  Century.  Edited  with  a 
Grammatical  Introduction  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^. 

Greek. —  Veins  Testamentnm  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Inter- 

pretura  secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit  potior  varietas 
Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tomi  III.  Editio  Altera.  i8mo.  18^.  The  volumes 
may  be  had  separately,  price  6j.  each. 

Origenis  Hexaploriini  quae   supersunt ;    sive,  Veterum 

Interpretum  Graecorum  in  totum  Vetus  Tcstamentum  Fragmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Held,  A.M.     2  vols.     1875.    4^<^''    b^- h^' 

The   Book   of   Wisdom :    the    Greek   Text,   the    Latin 

Vulgate,  and  the  Authorised  English  Version;  with  an  Introduction,  Critical 
Apparatus,  and  a  Commentary.  By  William  J.  Deane.M.A.  Smal^to.  12s.  6d. 


—  Novum  Testamentnm  Graccc.  Antiquissimorum  Codicum 

Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.   Accedit  collalio Codicis Sinaitici.    lulidit 
E.  11.  Hansen,  S.T.  15.    Tomi  IIL    1864.    8vo.   24J. 

—  Novum   Tcstamentum  Graccc.     Acccdunt   parallcla    S. 

Scripturac  loca,  etc.     I'ldidit  Carf>lus  Llf>yd,  S.T.I'. R.     iSmo.  3J. 
On  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  loj. 
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Greek. — Novum  Testamentiim  Graece]uxt2L  Exemplar  Millia- 

num.     i8mo.    -2^.  6d.     On  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  9^. 

Evangelia  Sacra  Graece.     Fcap.  8vo.  limp,  \s,  6d. 

The  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Readings  adopted  by 


the  Revisers  of  the  Authorised  Version : 

(i)  Pica  type,  with  Marginal  Reference?.     Demy  8vo.  lOj.  dd. 

(-2)  Long  Primer  type.     Fcap.  8vo.   4s.  6c?. 

(3)  The  same,  on  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  15s. 

The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English  ;  being 


the  Authorised  Version,  1611  ;  the  Revised  Version,  1881 ;  and  the  Greek 
Text  followed  in  the  Revised  Version.    8vo.    1 2s.  6d. 

The  Revised  Version  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Canon   Mtiratorianus :    the   earliest   Catalogue   of  the 

Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1867. 
4to.  loj.  dd. 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^^s.  6d. 

Hebrew,   etc. — Notes   on    the  Hebrew   Text  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis.  With  Two  Appendices.  By  G.  J.  Spurrell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
\os.  6d. 

The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  without  points,     1879.     Crown 

8vo.   Price  reduced  to  2^-.,  in  stiff  cover. 

A   Co7nmentary  on   the  Book  of  Proverbs,    Attributed 

to  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra.  Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
S.  R.  Driver,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.    paper  covers,  '^s.  6d. 


—  The  Book  of  Tobit.     A  Chaldee  Text,  from  a  unique 

MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  with  other  Rabbinical  Texts,  English  Transla- 
tions, and  the  Itala.    Edited  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  M.A.   1878.   Crown  8vo.  6^. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.    A  new 


Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.    4  vols.    1859.  8vo.  \l.  \s. 

Latin. — Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Para- 

phrasi  Anglo-Saxonica.    Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.     1835.    ^^^-  lo-f*  6^* 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts :  No.  L.  The  Gospel  according 

to  St.  Matthew  from  the  St.  Germain  MS.  (g,).  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Appendices  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.     Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  6s. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts :  No.  LI.  Portions  of  the  Gospels 

according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  from  the  Bobbio  MS.  (k),  &c. 
Edited  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  W.  Sanday,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  H.  J.  White, 
M.A.     Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  2  li-. 
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Latin — Old-Latin    Biblical    Texts:     No.  LLL.      The    Four 

Gospels,  from  the  Munich  MS.  (q),  now  numbered  Lat.  6224  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich.  With  a  Fragment  from  St.  John  in  the  Hof-Bibliothek  at 
Vienna  (Cod.  Lat.  502).  Edited,  with  the  aid  of  Tischendorfs  transcript 
(under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  by  H.  J.  White,  M.A.  Small 
4to.  stiff  covers,  1 2s.  6d. 

Old-French.— Z/<^?'/  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  GalHca  e 

Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisque 
Monumentispervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel, 
Phil.  Doc.     i860.  8vo.   \QS.  6d. 


FATHERS  OP  THE  CHURCH,  &c. 

St.  Athanasius :  Historical  Writings,  according  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Text.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1881.  Crown 
8vo.  loj.  (id. 

Orations  against  the  Arians.    With  an  Account  of  his 


Life  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     1873.   Crown  8vo.  9J. 

St.Angnsiine :  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,  and  the  Acts 

of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.    With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo.  ^s. 

Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Conncils  of  Nicaea,  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  1877.  Crown  8vo.  2s.6d. 

Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Fotir  General  Councils. 


By  William  Bright,  D.D.     1882.    Crown  8vo.  5^.  6^. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.     Edidit 

P.  E.  Pusey.  A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  8vo.  cloth,  2/.  is. 

in  D.  Joaimis  Evangelitnn.     Accedunt  Fragmenta  varia 

necnon    Tractatus    ad   Tiberium    Diaconum   duo.      Edidit   post  Aubertuni 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomilll.     1872.  8vo.  2/.  5^. 


—    Commentarii   in    Lncae   Evangelium    quae    supersunt 

Syriace.     E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  A.M.     1858. 
4to.    l/.  2S. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     1  vols.     1859. 


Svo.   14J. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  Balaci,  aliorum- 

que  Opera  Sclecta.    E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Musco  Britannico  et  Bibliotlicca 
Bodleiana  asscrvatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbcck.     1865.  Svo.    1/.  u. 
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Eusebius^   Ecclesiastical  History,   according   to    the   text   of 

Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  i88i.  Crown  8vo. 
8j.  6d. 

Trenaeiis :  The  Third  Book  of  St,Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 

against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  B.D. 
1874.   Crown  8vo.   5i-.  (sd. 

Patnim    Apostolicorum,    S.   Clementis    RomanI,    S.   Ignatii, 

S.  Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  II. 
Fourth  Edition,  1863.  8vo.   1/.  \s. 

Socrates^  Ecclesiastical  History,   according  to    the   Text   of 

Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1878.  Crown  Svo. 
7J-.  (id. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the 

uses  of  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  and  Bangor,  and  the  Roman  Liturgy  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  with  preface  and  notes.  By  W^illiam  Maskeli,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.     1882.   8vo.  15J. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica,     Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

by  G.  H.  Moberly.M.A.  18S1.   Crown  Svo.   los.  6d, 

Bright  {W.).     Chapters  of  Early  English   Church  History, 

1878.    8vO.    I2J. 

Burnefs  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  originals, 
by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.     7  vols.  1865.   Svo.  Price  reduced  to  \l.  \os. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Doctiments  relating  to  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.D., 
and  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and  III.    1869-71.  MediumSvo.  each  i/.  \s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  1873.  Medium  Svo.    \os.  6d. 

Vol.11.  Part  II.    1878.   Church  of  Ireland;   Memorials  of  St.  Patrick. 

Stiff  covers,  3^.  6d. 

Hamilton  (John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews),  The  Catechism 

of.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas  Graves  Law.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.     Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Hammond  (^C.  E^.    Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western.    Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Liturgical  Glossary.  1878.  Crown  Svo.  \os.(id. 
An  Appendix  to  the  above.     1879.  Crown  Svo.  paper  covers,  \s.  6d, 

JoJui,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.     The    Third  Part  of  his  Eccle- 

siastical  History.     [In  Syriac]     Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton,  M.A. 

1853.    4tO.    1/.  I2J. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     i860.  Svo.  \os. 
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Leofric  Missal,   The,  as  used    in    the    Cathedral  of  Exeter 

during  the  Episcopate  of  its  first  Bishop,  a.d.  1050-107  2  ;  together  with  sonie 
Account  of  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  the  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumieges,  and  a 
few  other  early  MS.  Service  Books  of  the  English  Church.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.    4to.  half  morocco,  35J. 

Monumenta  Ritiialia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.     The   occasional 

Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  old  use  of  Salisbury,  the 
Prymer  in  English,  and  other  prayers  and  forms,  with  dissertations  and  notes. 
By  William  Maskell,  M.A.    Second  Edition,     1882.  3  vols.  8vo.  2/.  loj. 

Records  of  the  Reformation.   The  Divorce,  1527-1533.  Mostly 

now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A,  1870.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1/.  1 6 J. 

Shirley  {W.  W.).   Some  Account  of  the  Chnrch  i7i  the  Apostolic 

Age.      Second  Edition,  1S74.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6(i. 

Stubbs  (  W.)»     Registrum  Sacrnm  Anglicannm.     An  attempt 

to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.  1858.  Small  4to. 
8 J.  ed. 

Warren  {F.  E.).     Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church, 

1881.  Svo.  I4J-. 

ENGLISH    THEOLOGY. 

B  amp  ton  Lectures,  1886.     The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex- 
andria.    By  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.     Svo.  los.dd. 

Butler'' s  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.    2  vols.  1874. 

8vo.  IIS. 

Also  separately. 

Sermons,  ^s.  6d.  Analogy  of  Religion,  ^s.  6d. 

Greswelts  Harmonia  Evangelica.    Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  9^-.  6d, 
Heurtley^s  Harmonia   Symbolica:    Creeds    of    the   Western 

Church.     1858.    Svo.  6j.  dd. 

Homilies    appointed    to    be    read    in    ChurcJies.     Edited    by 

J.  Griffiths,  M.A.     1859.  Svo.   ls.(dd. 

Hooker  s  Works,  with  his  life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 

Kcble,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition.  /Revised  by  R.  VV.  Church,  A/.A.,  D.C.L., 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  F.  Paget ^  D.D.     3  vols,  medium  Svo.  36J. 

Hooker s  Works,  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Kcble,  M.A. 

2  vols.   1875.  Svo.    I  IJ. 

J  ewer  s  Works,     Edited  by  R.  W.  Jclf,  D.D.     8  vols.    1848. 
8vo.  \l.  loj. 
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Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.     Revised  and  corrected  by 

E.  Burton,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition,  1877.  8vo.   10^.  ^d. 

Waterland's  Reviezv  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist^  with 

a  Preface  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London.    Crown  Svo.  6^.  6^. 

Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.    A  new  Edition, 


with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.     1S56.    Svo.    2I.  lis. 

Wheatlys  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    A  new 

Edition,  1846.  Svo.  ^s. 

Wyclif.     A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif, 

by  W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Select  English    Works.     By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.   3  vols. 

1869-1871.  8vo.      il.  IS. 

Trialogus.    With    the   Supplement    now   first   edited. 

By  Gotthard  Lechler.    1869.   8vo.    7^-. 


HISTORICAL    AND    DOCUMENTARY   WORKS. 

British  Barrozvs,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.  By  William  Greenwell,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General  Remarks  on  Pre- 
historic Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1877. 
Medium  Svo.  25J. 

Clarendon  s   History  of    the    Rebellion    and    Civil  Wars    in 

England.  Re-edited  from  a  fresh  Collation  of  the  Original  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  with  Marginal  Dates,  and  Occasional  Notes,  by  W.  Dunn 
Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     In  six  volumes,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2I.  5^.  ■ 

Clarendon  s   History    of   the   Rebellion    and    Civil    Wars    in 

England.  Also  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  in  which  is  included  a  Con- 
tinuation of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With  copious  Indexes. 
In  one  volume,  royal  Svo.  1S42.  i/.  2s. 

Clinton  s  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.      1851.     8vo.    ds.  6d. 

Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.     1854.     Svo.   "js. 

Corpvs  Poeticvm  Boreale.    The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Northern 

Tongue,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited,  clas- 
sified, and  translated,  with  Introduction,  Excursus,  and  Notes,  by  Gudbrand 
Vigfusson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.     2  vols.     18S3.  Svo.  42J. 

Earle  {J.,  M.A.).     A  Handbook  to  the  Land- Charters,  and 

other  Saxonic  Documents.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  i(>s. 
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Freeman  [E.  A.).  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land;  its  Causes  and  Results.    In  Six  Volumes.  8vo.  5/.  9J.  ^d. 

The  Reign   of   William  Rnfns  and   the  Accession   of 

Henry  the  First.     2  vols.  8vo.  i/.  i6j. 

Gascoigne's     Theological    Dictionary    ("Liber    Veritatum") : 

vSelected  Passages,  illustrating  the  condition  of  Church  and  State,  1403-1458. 
With  an  Introduction  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.  Small  4to. 
loj.  6^. 

Johnson    [Samuel,    LL.D.),    Eoszvelts    Life    of;     including 

Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  Johnson's  Diary  of  a 
Journey  into  North  Wales.  Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  In  six 
volumes,  medium  Svo.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  Handwriting. 
Half  bound,  3/.  35-.     (See  p.  21.) 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.    Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 

1879.    4^0.  stitched,  ij. 

Passio  et  Miracula  Beati  Olani.  Edited  from  a  Twelfth- 
Century  MS,  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  by 
Frederick  Metcalfe,  M.A.     Small  4to.  stiff  covers,  ds. 

Protests  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  been  ex- 
punged, from  1624  to  1874;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited  by  James 
E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.   1875.   3vols.  8vo.  2/.  2J. 

Rogers  [J,  E.  T),     History  of  Agriculttire  and  Prices  in 

England,  A.D.  1 259-1 793. 

Vols.  I — VI  (i  259-1 702).  8vo.  7/.  2x. 

The  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Svo.  Si*.  6d. 

Stubbs   ( W.^  D.D.).      Seventeen   Lectures    on   the  Study   of 

Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Sec,  ^eWytrt^  at  Oxford  1867-1884.  Crown 
Svo.  8j.  6d. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islcndinga  Saga  of  Lawman 

Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson. 
In  2  vols.     1878.  8vo.   2/.  2s. 

York  Plays.     The  Plays  performed  by  the  Crafts  or  Mysteries 

of  York  on  tlie  day  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  centuries. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  uniciue  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Lord  Ashburnham. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Glossary  by  LucyToulniin  Smith.     8vo.  2\s. 


Manuscript  Materials    relating    to   the    History    of  Oxford. 

Arranged  by  F.  Madan,  M.A.     8vo.   is.  (yd. 

Statutes  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  codified  in  tlie  year  J  636 

unfler  tlic  authority  of  Archbishop  Laud.  lulitcd  by  the  late  J.  (Irifllths, 
D.D.,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  History  of  tlie  Laudian  Code,  by  C.  L. 
Shadwell,  M.A.,  B.C.L.     4to.   i/.  is. 
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Statutes  made  for  the  University  of  Oxford^  and  for  the  Colleges 

and  Halls  therein,  by  the  University  of  Oxford  Commissioners.     1882.     8vo. 
1 2 J-,  6d. 

Statnies  supplement aiy  to  the  above,  approved  by  the  Queen  in 

Council,  1882-1888.     8vo.   2^.  dd. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.     1888.     8vo.  !^s. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  the  year  1888.     Crown 

8vo.  4^.  dd. 

The  present  Edition  includes  all  Class  Lists  and  other  University  distinctions 
for  the  eight  years  ending  with  1887. 

Also,  supplementary  to  the  above,  price  5s.  (pp.  606), 

The  Honours  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  complete 

Record  of  University  Honours,  Officers,  Distinctions,  and  Class  Lists  ;  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  1883. 

The  Examinatioft  Statutes  for  the  Degrees  of  B.A.,  B.  Mas., 

B.C.L.,  and  B.M.     Revised  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1887.     8vo. 
sewed,  is. 

The  Students  Handbook   to   the   University  and  Colleges  of 

Oxford.     Ninth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2J.  dd. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Acland  {H.  W,,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).     Synopsis  of  the  Pathological 

Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum.     1867.    8vo.   2s.  dd. 

Annals  of  Botany.     Edited  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A., 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sydney  H.  Vines,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  William  Gilson  Farlow, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and  other  Botanists.    Royal  8vo.    Vol.  L,  half  morocco,  i/.  16^-. 

Vol.  IL  No.  I.    Just  Published. 

Burdon- Sander  son  {J.,  M.D.^  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.).  Transla- 
tions of  Foreign  Biological  Memoij-s.  I.  Memoirs  on  the  Physiology  of  Nerve, 
of  Muscle,  and  of  the  Electrical  Organ.     Medium  8vo.  2  is. 

De  Bary  [Dr.  A,).     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the   Vegetative 

Organs  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns.  Translated  and  Annotated  by  F.  O. 
Bower,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  D.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  With  241 
woodcuts  and  an  Index.    Royal  8vo.,  half  morocco,  i/.  2s.  6d. 
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De  Bary  [Dr.  A.)    Comparative  Morphology  a?td  Biology  of  the 

Fungi  Mycetozoa  and  Bacteria.  Authorised  English  Translation  by  Henry 
E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  198  Woodcuts.     Royal  8vo.,  half  morocco,  i/.  2s.  6d. 

' Lectures  on  Bacteria.  Second  improved  edition.  Au- 
thorised translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  Isaac  Bayley 
Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     With  20  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Goebel  {Dr,  K.).     Outlines  of  Classification  and  Special  Mor- 

phohi^y  of  Plants.  A  New  Edition  of  Sachs'  Text  Book  of  Botany,  Book  11. 
English  Translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  T.  Bayley  Balfour, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     With  407  Woodcuts.     Royal  Svo.  half  morocco,  2\s. 

Mailer  (y.).     On  certain  Variations  irt  the  Vocal  Organs  of 

the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Translated  by  F.  J.  Bell,  B.A., 
and  edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Plates. 
1878.    4to.  paper  covers,  7^.  (id. 

Price  [Bartholomeiv,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).     Treatise  on  Infinitesimal 

Calculus. 

Vol.1.  Differential  Calculus.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  14^.6^. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition,  1865.     Svo.  iSj. 

Vol. III.  Statics,  including  Attractions;   Dynamics  of  a  Material   Particle. 
Second  Edition,  1868.    Svo.  i6j. 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  chapter  on  Theo- 
retical Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     1862.    Svo.  i6j. 

Pritchard  (C,  D.D.,  F.R.S.).     Uranometria  Nova  Oxoniensis. 

A  Photometric  determination  of  the  magnitudes  of  all  Stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  from  the  Pole  to  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Equator.     1S85.     Royal  Svo. 
s.dd. 

Astronomical    Observations    made    at    the    University 

Observatory,  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  D.D.  No.  i. 
1878.     Royal  Svo.  paper  covers,  3J".  6^^. 

Rigaud's  Correspo7tdence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  ijfh  Centtiry, 

with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  tlic  Rev.  J.  Rigaud, 
M.A.     2  vols.     1841-1.S62.    Svo.  iSj-.  6^. 

Rolleston  {George^  M.D.,  F.R.S.).     Forms  of  Animal  Life. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  descriptions  of  selected  types. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  llatchctt  Jackson,  M.A. 
Medium,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  1/.  16^. 

Scientific  Papers  and  Addresses.     Arranq^cd  and  Edited 

by  William  Turner,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  l)y  Edward 
Tylor,  F.R.S.     With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.     3  vols.  Svo.    i/.  4^. 

Sachs  {J  id  ills  von).     Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants. 

Translated  by  H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.  With  445  Woodcuts.  Royal  Svo. 
half  morocco,  i/.  i  u,  6</. 
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Westwood  (y.  O.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).      Thesaurus  Entomologicus 

Hopeiamis,  or  a  Description  of  the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to 
the  University  by  the  Rev.  William  Hope.  With  40  Plates.  1874.  Small 
folio,  half  morocco,  *jl.  los. 


Wbt  SbamtJ  53oo]fes  of  tje  lEast. 

Translated  by  various  Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited  by 
F,  Max  Muller. 

[Demy  8vo.  cloth.] 

Vol.    I.    The   Upanishads.     Translated  by  F.  Max    Muller. 

Part  I.  The  A^/^andogya-upanishad,  The  Talavakara-upanishad,  The  Aitareya- 
arawyaka,  The  Kaushitaki-brahmawa-upanishad,  and  The  Va^'asaneyi-sawhita- 
upanishad.     los.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in   the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  Vasish//^a,  and  Baudh^yana.  Translated  by 
Prof.  Georg  Biihler.     Part  I.  Apastamba  and  Gautama.     10s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con- 
fucianism. Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  I.  The  Shu  King,  The  Reli- 
gious portions  of  the  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsiao  King.     1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.     Translated  by  James  Darme- 

steter.    Parti.    The  Vendidad.     loj.  6^. 

Vol.  V.  The  Pahlavi   Texts.     Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  I.  The  Bundahij,  Bahman  Ya^t,  and  Shayast  la-shayast.    12s.  6d. 

Vols.  VI  and  IX.  The  Qur'an.     Parts  I  and  II.    Translated 

by  E.  H.  Palmer.     21s, 

Vol.  VII.    The  Institutes  of  Wishnw.    Translated   by  Julius 

Jolly,     los.  6d. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bhagavadgita,  with  The  Sanatsu^atiya,  and 

The  Anugita.     Translated  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang.     los.  dd. 

Vol.  X.  The  Dhammapada,  translated  from  Pali  by  F,  Max 

Miiller;  and  The  Sutta-Nipata,  translated  from  Pali  by  V,  FausboU;  being 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhists.    10s.  6d, 
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Vol.  XI.  Buddhist  Suttas.     Translated  from  Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids,  i.  The  Mahaparinibbana  Snttanta  ;  2.  The  Dhamma--^akka- 
ppavattana  Sutta  ;  3.  The  Tevi^^a  Suttanta;  4.  The  Akankheyya  Sutta ; 
5.  The  Aetokhila  Sutta ;  6.  The  Maha-sudassana  Suttanta  ;  7.  The  Sabbasava 
Sutta.     ios.6d. 

Vol.  XII.  The  5atapatha-Brahma;^a,  according  to  the  Text 

of  the  Madhyandina  School.  Translated  by  Julius  Eggeling.  Part  I. 
Books  I  and  II.     12s.  6d. 

Vol.  XIII.  Vinaya   Texts.      Translated    from    the   Pali   by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  I.  The  Patimokkha. 
The  Mahavagga,  I-IV.     ics.  6d. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VasishMa  and  Baudhayana.  Translated 
by  Georg  Blihler.     Part  XL     VasishZ/^a  and  Baudhayana.     10s.  6d. 

Vol.  XV.     The  Upanishads.     Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Part  II.  The  KaMa-upanishad,  The  Mu;z^/aka-upanishad,  The  Taittiriyaka- 
upanishad,  The  Br/hadara;zyaka-upanishad,  The  ■5'vetajvatara-upanishad,  The 
Praj-;la-upanishad,  and  The  Maitrayawa-Brahmawa-upanishad.      los.  dd. 

Vol.  XVI.    The   Sacred   Books   of  China.     The   Texts   of 

Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  II.  The  Yi  King, 
icj",  dd. 

Vol.  XVII.   Vinaya  Texts.     Translated   from   the   Pali   by 

T.  \V.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  II.  The  Mahavagga, 
V-X.     The  Aullavagga,  I-III.     \os.  6d. 

Vol.  XVIII.   Pahlavi    Texts.      Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  II.     The  Da^istan-i  Dinik  and  The  Epistles  of  Manuj/^'ihar.     12^.60'. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king.     A  Life  of  Buddha 

by  Ajvaghosha  Bodhisattva,  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  by 
Dharmaraksha,  a.d.  420,  and  from  Chinese  into  English  by  Samuel  Beal. 
I  oj.  dd. 

Vol.  XX.  Vinaya  Texts.     Translated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  III.  The  Alillavagga,  IV-XII. 
los.  Gd. 

Vol.  XXI.     The  Saddharma-pu;/^arika;   or,  the  Lotus  of  the 

True  Law.     Translated  by  H.  Kern.     \2s.()d. 

Vol.  XX IL    C'aina-Sutras.     Translated  from  Prakrit  by  ITcr- 

mann  Jacobi.     Part  I.     The  AHranga-Siitra.     The  Kalpa-SCitra.     los.dd. 
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Vol.  XXIII.     The  Zend-Avesta.    Translated  by  James  Dar- 

mesteter.    Part  II.     The  Sirozahs,  Yaj-ts,  and  Nyayij.     los.  (id. 

Vol.  XXIV.   Pahlavl   Texts.      Translated    by  E.  W.  West. 

Part    III.     Dina-i    Mainog-i     Khirad,    6'ikand-gumanik,    and     Sad-Dar. 
\os.6d. 


Second  Series. 

Vol.  XXV.     Manu.     Translated  by  Georg  Biihler.    2is. 
Vol.  XXVI.      The   5atapatha-Brahma;/a.      Translated    by 

Julius  Eggeling.     Part  II.     \2s.6d. 

Vols.  XXVII  and  XXVIII.     The  Sacred  Books  of  China. 

The  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Parts  III  and  IV. 
The  Li  Ki,  or  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Rules  of  Propriety,  or  Ceremonial 
Usages.     25^'. 

Vols.  XXIX  and  XXX.     The  Gr^liya-Sutras,  Rules  of  Vedic 

Domestic  Ceremonies.    Translated  by  Hermann  Oldenberg. 

Part  I  (Vol.  XXIX),  1 2s.  ed.    Just  Published. 
Part  II  (Vol.  XXX).     In  the  Press. 

Vol.    XXXI.     The    Zend-Avesta.     Part    III.     The   Yasna, 

Visparad,  Afrinagan,  and  Gahs.     Translated  by  L.  H.  Mills.     12s.  6d. 


The  following  Volumes  are  in  the  Press : — 

Vol.  XXXII.    Vedic  Hymns.    Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Part  I. 

Vol.    XXXIII.       Narada,    and    some    Minor     Law-books. 

Translated  by  Julius  Jolly.     \^Preparing.'] 

Vol.  XXXIV.     The  Vedanta-Sutras,  with    wSankara's   Com- 
mentary.    Translated  by  G.  Thibaut.     [Preparing:'] 

'■■)■■ 
*;^*  The  Second  Series  will  consist  of  Twenty-Four  Volumes* 
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Clamitrnit  IBr^ss  Scms* 


I.    ENGLISH,  &c. 


An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book.     By 

O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  6d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book ^iox  Lower  Forms 

in  Classical  Schools.    By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Extra 
fcap,  8vo.   3 J.  (id. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers^  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.  Second  Edition.     In  2  vols.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J.  61/.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaiilay. 

Shairp  {J.  C,  LL.D.).     Aspects  of  Poetry ;    being  Lectures 

delivered  at  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  \os.  dd. 


A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.     By  John  Earle, 

M.A.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet.  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  %s.  6d. 

A  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    By  the  same  Author.  Extra 

fcap.  Svo.     4 J.  (id. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Primer^  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 

By  the  same  Author.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Old  English  Reading  Primers  ;  edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

I.  Selected  Homilies  of  ^^Ifric.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.,  stiff  covers,  \s.  dd. 

II.  Extracts  from  Alfred's  Orosius.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.,  stiff  covers,  \s.  6d. 

First  Middle  English  Primer,  with  Grammar  and  Glossary. 

By  the  same  Autlior.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.   2s. 

Second  Middle  English    Primer.      Extracts    from    Chaucer, 

with  Grammar  and  Glossary.     By  the  same  Author.     Extra  leap.  Svo.  2s. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Middle  linglisJi,  from  A.D.   11 50  to 

15S0.      By  A.  L.  Mayhew,  M.A.,  and  \V.   W.  Skcat,  Litt.D.      Crown  Svo. 
half  roan,  1$.  dd. 

A  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  including  a  Popular  Exposition  of 

the  rrinciplcs  of  .Spdiiiiij  Reform.  I>y  II.  Sweet,  M.A.  Ext.  fcaj).  Svo.  4X.  id. 

C 
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Elementarhich    des     Gesprochenen    Englisch.        Grammatik, 

Texte  und  Glossar,  Von  Henry  Sweet.  Second  Editio7i.  Extra  fcap.  8vo., 
stiff  covers,  2S.  dd. 

History  of  English  Sounds  from    the  earliest  Period.     With 

full  Word-Lists.     By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  14^-. 

Principles  of  English  Etymology.     First  Series.     The  Native 

Element.     By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.     Crown  8vo.  9^. 

The  Philology  of  the  English   Tongtie.     By  J.  Earle,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  'js.6d. 

An  Icelandic  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 

By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2)^.  6d. 

An  Icelandic  Prose  Reader,  with  Notes,  Grammar,  and  Glossary. 

By  G.  Vigfusson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  \os.  6d. 

The  Ormuliim ;    with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 

White.     Edited  by  R.  Holt,  M.A.    1878.    2  vols.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  21  j. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index. 

Part  I.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  From  Old  English  Homilies  to  King  Horn 
(A.D.  1150  to  A.D  1300).     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  gs. 

Part  II.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  From  Robert 
of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (A.D.  1298  to  A.D.  1393).  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  *js.  6d. 

Specimens   of  English    Literature,   from    the    'Plough mans 

Crede'  to  the  '  Shepheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  A.D.  1579).  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Fourth 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     "^s.^d. 


The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  in  three 

Parallel  Texts ;  together  with  Richard  the  Redeless.  By  William  Langland 
(about  1362-1399  A.D.).  Edited  from  numerous  Manuscripts,  with  Preface, 
Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.     2  vols.  8vo.  31J.  (id. 

The  Vision  of  William   concerning  Piers   the  Plowman,   by 

William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Fourth 
Edition      Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Chaucer.     I.   The  Prologue    to    the    Canterbury    Tales ;    the 

Knightes  Tale;  The  Noniie  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 
Sixty-sixth  thousand.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  ^d. 

II.  The   Prioresses    Tale ;    Sir    Thopas ;    The    Monkes 

Tale  ;  The  Clcrkes  Tale  ;  The  Squiercs  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  a^s.  6^/. 
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Chaucer.    III.  The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe  ;  The  Pardoneres 

Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale  ;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the 
same  Editor.    Neiv  Edition,  Revised.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  4^.  dd. 

IV.  Mhior  Poems.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap. 

8vG.    Just  ready. 

Gamelyii,  The  Tale  of.     Edited  with  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.,  by 

W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Stiff  covers,  tj.  dd. 

Mi7tot  [Laurence).     Poems.      Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Joseph  Hall,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Hulme  Grammar  School, 
Manchester.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  4^.  dd. 

Speiisers  Faery  Qneene.     Books  I  and  II.     Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D., 
and  Glossary  by  A.  L,  Mayhew,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  each. 

Hooker.     Ecclesiastical  Polity,   Book    /.     Edited    by    R.  W. 

Church,  M.A,     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap,  8vo,  2s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 
The   Pilgr linage  to  Parnassus  with   The    Two  Parts   of  the 

Return  from  Parnassus.  Three  Comedies  performed  in  St,  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  A.D.  MDXCVii-MDCi.  Edited  from  MSS,  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray,  M,A.,  F,S.A.     Medium  8vo.     Bevelled  Boards,  Gilt  top,  8j,  6d. 

Marlowe  and  Greene.     Marlozve's   Tragical  LJistory  of  Dr- 

Faustus,  and  Greene' s  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  a7td  Friar  Bungay- 
Edited  by  A,  W.  Ward,  M.A.  New  and  Enlarged  Editiott.  Extra  fcap, 
8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Marlowe.     Edward  LL.     With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.     By 

O,  W.  Tancock,  M,A.     Extra  fcap,  8vo.    Paper  covers,  2s.     Cloth  3^. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare.     Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

and  W,  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.     \s.  Macbeth.     is.6d. 

Richard  the  Second,     u.  6d.  Hamlet.     2s. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Tempest,     u,  f)d.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,    is.  6d. 

As  You  Like  It.     u.  (>d.  Coriolanus.     2s.  dd. 

Julius  Caesar.     2s.  Henry  the  Fifth.     2s. 

Richard  the  Third.     2s.  6^.  Twelfth  Night.     \s.  6d. 

King  Lear.     is.  6d.  l^i'ig  John.     u.  6d. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist ;    a  popular  Illustration  of 

the  Principles  of  Scientific  Criticism,    Hy  U.  G.  Nloulton,  M.A.   Crown  Svo.  5J, 
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Bacon.     I.  Advancement  of  Learning*     Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  dd. 

II.  The  Essays.     With   Introduction   and   Notes.     By 

S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.     In  Preparation. 

Milto7i.     I.  Areopagitica.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

John  W.  Hales,  M.A.     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3 j. 

II.  Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,   M.A.     1  vols. 

Fifth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ds.  6d.   Sold  separately.  Vol.  1. 4^. ;  Vol.  II.  ^s. 

In  paper  covers  : — 
Lycidas,  id,        L' Allegro,  id.        II  Penseroso,  4J.        Comus,  6^/. 

III.  Paradise  Lost.    Book  I.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching". 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  cover,  \s.  6d. ;  in  white  Parchment,  3J.  6d. 

IV.  Samson  As:onistes.     Edited  with  Introduction  and 


Notes  by  John  Churton  Collins.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  \s. 

Btmyan.     I.   The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  Rela- 

tio7t  of  the  Impriso7t7nent  of  Alr.Joh^t  Bunyan.  Edited,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.  1879.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s. 
In  ornamental  Parchment,  6s. 

II.   Lloly  War,  &^c.     Edited    by    E.    Venables,    M.A. 

In  the  Press. 

Clarendon.      History  of  the   Rebellion.      Book    VL.      Edited 

by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^.  dd. 

Drydeji.     Select  Poems.     Stanzas   on    the    Death    of   Oliver 

Cromwell;  Astreea  Redux;  Annus  Mirabilis ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel; 
Religio  Laici ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J.  6d. 

Lockers  Conduct  of  the   Understanding.     Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  D.D.    Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Addison.    Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With  Notes. 

By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^".  (id.     In  ornamental  Parchment,  6i'. 

Steele.     Selections  from,  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian. 

Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.   Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^-.  dd.    In  white  Parchment,  7^.  dd. 

Pope.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

I.    Essay  on  Man.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ij*.  6d. 

II.  Satires  a?td  Epistles.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Parnell.     The  Hermit.     Paper  covers,  id. 

Gray.     Selected  Poems.     Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Extra 

fcap.  Svo.     Stiff  covers,  \s.  6d.     In  white  Parchment,  3^-. 

Elegy  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.     Paper  covers,  2d, 
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Goldsmith.     Selected  Poems.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s.  dd.     In  white  Parchment, 

The  Traveller.    With  Notes  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.     Paper  covers,  \s. 

The  Deserted  Village.     Paper  covers,  2d. 


Johnson.     I.  Rasselas.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     Bevelled  boards,  ^s.  6d.     In 
white  Parchment,  /^.  6d. 

II.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Dry  den  and  Pope.     Edited  by 

Alfred  Milnes,  M.A.  (London).     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  (id. 
Lives  of  Diyden  and  Pope.     Stiff  covers,  2s.  6d. 

III.  Life  of  Milton.     Edited,  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  C.  H. 

Firth,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.     Stiff  cover,  \s.  6d. 

IV.    Vanity  of  Hitman  Wishes.     With  Notes,  by  E.  J. 

Payne,  M.A.     Paper  covers,  \d. 

V.    Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Samuel  Johnson.     Edited  by 


G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.     Crown  Svo.   7^.  dd. 

VI.  Boswell s  Life  of  Johnson.     With  the  Jottrnal  of  a 

Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  Edited,  with  copious  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Index,  by 
G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Pembroke  College.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
6  vols.     Medium  Svo.     Half  bound,  3/.  3J. 

Cowper.     Edited,  with   Life,    Introductions,  and    Notes,   by 

II.  T.  Griffith,  B.A. 

I.   The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from  the 

Minor  Pieces,  A. D.  1779-1783.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J. 

II.   TJte  Task^  with  Tirocininm,  and  Selections  from  the 


Minor  Poems,  A. D.  17S4-1 799.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J. 

Burke.     Select  Works.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A. 

I.    TliougJits  on  the  Present  Discontents  ;  the  tivo  Speeches 

on  Ajuerica.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap,  Svo.  4^.  dd. 

1 1 .  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.    Second  Ed  ition . 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5J. 

III.  Four  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  ivith  the 


Regicide  Directory  of  France.    Second  Jvlition.     ivxlra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s. 

Keats.   Hyperion,  V>qqV\.   With  Notes  by  W.  T.Arnold,  B.A. 

Paper  covers,  ^d. 
Byron.     Childc  Harold.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  W.  F,  'I'ozer,  M.A.    Extra  fca]).  hvu.    3^.  d/.     In  while  rarchmcnt,  5J. 
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Scott.     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Edited  with  Preface  and 

Notes  by  W.  Minto,  M.A.     With  Map.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     Stiff  covers,  2S. 
Ornamental  Parchment,  3^.  6^. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Introduction  and  Canto  I, 

with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  same  Editor.     6d. 

II.    LATIN. 

Riidimenta  Latina.     Comprising  Accidence,  and  Exercises  of 

a  very  Elementary  Character,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.     By  John  Barrow 
Allen,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

An   Ele^nentary  Latin    Grammar.      By   the    same   Author. 

Fifty- Seventh  Thousand.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S.6d. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.     By  the  same  Author.     Fourth 

Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra 

fcap.  Svo.   3^-.  6i/. 

A  Key  to  First  and  Second  Latin  Exercise  Books,  in  one  volume,  price  ^s. 
Supplied  to  Teachers  only  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Reddenda  Minora^  or  Easy  Passages,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 

Unseen  Translation.     For  the  use  of  Lower  Forms.     Composed  and  selected 
by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.   \s.  6d. 

Anglice     Reddenda,    or    Extracts,    Latin     and     Greek,    for 

Unseen  Translation.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged,     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Anglice   Reddenda.     Second  Series.     By  the    same   Author. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.     For  the  use  of  Passmen 

and  others.    Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.    Seventh  Edition.    Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Exercises  in   Latin  Prose  Composition ;    with   Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty  for  Translation  into  Latin.     By 
G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^'.  dd. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Latin  Elegiacs.    By  H.  Lee- Warner,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^".  dd. 

First  Latin  Reader.     By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Caesar.     The  Comm,e7ttaries  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and 

Maps.    By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

The  Gallic  War.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^.  dd. 

The  Gallic  War.     Books  I,  IL     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     2s. 

The  Civil  War.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3s.  dd. 

The  Civil  War.    Book  L    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap,  Svo-.  2j. 
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Cicero.      Speeches  against  Catilina.     By  E.  A.  Upcott,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  in  Wellington  College.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap. 
8vo.   2s.  6d, 

Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.     With 

Notes.    By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.     In  three  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8VO.4J.  6^. 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  \s.  (sd. 
Part  I.      Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History.     Third  Edition. 
Part  II.    Omens  and  Dreams:  Beauties  of  Nature.     Third  Edition, 
Part  III.  Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces.    Third  Edition. 

De    Senectiite.     Edited,  with   Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  L.  Huxley,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).     With  Notes.     By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,   M.A.,  and   E.  R.    Bernard,    M.A.      Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  35-. 

Select    Orations    (for    Schools).      In  Verrem    I.       De 


Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii.    Pro  Archia.    Philippica  IX.    With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

In    Q.    Caecilitim   Divinatio,   and  In   C.  Verrem   Actio 

Prima.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
limp,  IS.  6d. 

Speeches    against    Catilina.      With    Introduction    and 

Notes,   by  E.   A.   Upcott,  M.A.      In   one  or  two  Parts.      Extra  fcap.   Svo. 
2S.  bd. 

Cornelitis  Nepos.     With  English  Notes.     By  Oscar  Browning, 

M.A.     Third  Edition.     Revised  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.) 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J. 

Horace.     Selected  Odes.     With  Notes  for  the  use  of  a  Fifth 

Form.    By  E.  C.  Wickham,  M.A.    In  one  or  two  Parts.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  2S. 

Livy.     Selections  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps.     By 

H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    In  Parts, limp,  each  \s.  Gd. 
Part  I.  The  Caudine  Disaster.     Part  II.  Ilannihal's  Campaign 
in  Italy.     Part  HI.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Books    V-VII.     With    Introduction    and    Notes.     By 

A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.      Second  Edition.      Revised  by  P.  E.  Malheson,   M.A. 
(In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5J. 

Books    XXI,  XXII,  and    XXIII.     With    Introduction 

and  Notes.    By  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^.  Cd. 

Book  XXII.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  iSvo. 
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Ovid.     Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.    With  Introductions 

and  Notes, and  an  Ajjpendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.     l!y  W.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     E.\tra  Icaj).  Svo.  ^s,  dd. 
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Ovid.  Tristia.  Book  I.  The  Text  revised,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.     By  S.  G.  Owen,  B.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3j.  6^. 

Plaiitus.     Captivi.     Edited  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  M.A,     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)   2s.  6d. 

• T/ie  TrimtminiLs.  With  Notes  and  Introductions.  (In- 
tended for  the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)  By  C.  E.  Freeman,  M.A., 
and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

Pliny.     Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.     By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Salliist,     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  W.  W.  Capes, 

M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    4^.  dd. 

Tacitus,  The  Annals.  Books  I-IV.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  (for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students),  by  H.  Furneaux, 
M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    5^. 

The  Annals.     Book  I.     With  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  2s. 

Terence.     Andria.     With   Notes  and  Introductions.     By  C. 

E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3X. 

Adelphi.     With  Notes  and  Introductions.    (Intended  for 

the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)     By  A.  Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  3J. 

Phormio.      With    Notes    and    Introductions.      By   A. 

Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  35-. 

Tibnllus  and  Proper  tins.    Selections.    Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay, 

M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    (In  one  or  two  vols.)  6j-. 

Virgil.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M.A.    Two  vols.   Crown  Svo.   \os.  6d.     The  Text  separately,  4j-.  6d. 

Bucolics.      Edited  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.      In   one  or 

two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Aeneid  I.      With    Introduction   and   Notes,    by   C.   S. 

Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  i.y.  6d. 

Aeneid  IX.     Edited^,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

A.  E.  Haigh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  limp,  \s.  (>d.     In  two  Parts,  2S. 


Avianus,  The  Fables  of.     Edited,  with  Prolegomena,  Critical 

Apparatus,  Commentary,  etc.     By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Demy  Svo. 
Sj.  dd. 

Catiilli  Veronensis  Liber.     Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum  cri- 

ticum  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     1S7S.    Demy 
Svo.  i6s. 

A  Commentary  on  Catullus.     By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A. 


1S76.    Demy  Svo.  i6j. 
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Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recognitionem 

Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J.  dd. 

Cicero  de  Oratore,     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  A.  S. 

Wilkins,  Litt.  D. 

Bookl.  Second  Edition.  18S8.  Svo.  'js.  6c/.         Book  II.  1881.  8vo.  5^, 

Philippic  Orations.     With  Notes.     By  J.  R.  King,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     1879.     Svo.  \os.  6d. 

Select  Letters.    With  English  Introductions,  Notes,  and 

Appendices.     By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  i8s. 

Select  Letters.      Text.     By  the  same  Editor.     Second 

Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J. 

pro  Cliientio.     With  Introduction   and    Notes.     By  W\ 


Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.   2nd  Ed.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  3J.  dd. 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Vohime  I.   The  Odes,  Carmen 

Seculare,  and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
1877.     Demy  8vo.   \2s. 

A  reprint  of  the  above,  in  a  size  suitable  for  the  use 

of  Schools.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6^-. 

Livy,  Book  I.     With   Introduction,  Historical  Examination, 

and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     1881.    Svo.  6j-. 

Ovid.     p.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Ibis.     Ex  Novis  Codicibus  edidit, 

Scholia  Vetera  Commentarium  cum  Prolegomenis  Appendice  Indice  addidit, 
R.  Ellis,  A.M.    Svo.  ioj.  dd. 

Persiiis.     The  Satires.   With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 

By  John  Conintjton,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettle.ship,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     1874.     Svo.  7^.  dd. 

Juvenal.      XIII   Satires.      Edited,    with    Introduction    and 

Notes,  by  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  and  Herbert  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Liverpool  University  College,  Victoria  University.  In  two  Parts. 
Crown  Svo.     Complete,  ds. 

Also  separately y  Part  I.  Introduction,  Text,  etc.,  3^.        Part  II.  Notes,  3^.  6</. 

Tacitus.     The  Annals.     Books  I- VI.     Edited,  with    Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by   H.  Furncaux,  M.A.    Svo.  i8j. 


Kin^  {y.  E.,  M.A)  and  C.  Cookson,  M.A.     The  Principles  of 

.Sound  and  Injlexion,  as  illustrated  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.     1888. 
Svo.   i8j. 

Nettlesliip  (//.,  M.A).     Lectures  and  Essays  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Latin  Scholarshij)  and  Literature.     Crown  Svo.  7^.  6</. 

I  he  Roman  Satnra.     8vo.  sewed,  \s. 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil,     ^vo.  sewed,  2s. 
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Papillon  {T.  Z.,  M.A.).     A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     1882.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Pinder  [Norths  M.A.).     Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin 

Poets.     1869.    Svo.  15J. 

Sellar  (  W.  V.,  M.A.).     Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

Virgil.     New  Edition.    1883.    Crown  Svo.  9^. 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.     New  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.     1881.     Svo.  14J. 

Wordsworth  (y.,  M.A.).     Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early 

Latin.     With  Introductions  and  Notes.    1874.     Svo.   i8j-. 

III.    GREEK. 

A  Greek  Primer^  for  the  use  of  bcg"inners  in  that  Language. 

By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.   Seventh  Edition.   Extra  fcap.  Svo.  \s.(id. 

A  Greek  Testament  Prim,er.  An  Easy  Grammar  and  Read- 
ing Book  for  the  use  of  Students  beginning  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Miller, 
M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^.  dd. 

Easy  Greek  Reader.     By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.     In  one  or 

two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^'. 

Graecae  Grammaticae  Rudimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.     Auc- 

tore  Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.     Nineteenth  Edition,  1S82.     lamo.  4^. 

A  Greek'Ejiglish  Lexicon.,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 

4I0.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools,    Twenty-first  Edition.     18S6. 
Square  i2mo.  7^.  6i/. 

Greek  Verbs^  Irregular  and  Defective.    By  W.  Veitch.    Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Acce^ttuation  (for  Schools)  :    abridged 

from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.'  2s.6d. 

A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers: — 

First  Greek  Reader.    By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.     Second 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Second  Greek  Reader.     By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.     Extra  fcap. 

8vo.  is.  6d. 

Fourth  Greek  Reader ;  being  Specimens  of  Greek  Dialects. 

With  Introductions,  etc.    By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J-.  dd. 

Fifth   Greek  Reader.      Selections   from    Greek    Epic    and 

Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.     By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  dd. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry :  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.    By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  Sj-.  6</. 
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A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory  Notices 
and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.L.  Shadwell,  M.A.  Extra fcap. 
8vo.  4J.  6^. 

Aeschyhts.     PrometJietis  Bound  (for  Schools).     With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  A.  O.Prickard,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Agamemnon.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Arthur 

Sidgwick,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J. 

CJwephoroi.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  same 

Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.   3i. 

Eumenides.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  same 


Editor.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J-. 

Aristophanes.     In  Single  Plays.     Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

Introductions,  &c.,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
I.  The  Clouds,  Second  Edition,  is. 
II.  The  Acharnians,  Third  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts,  35'. 

III.  The  Frogs,  Second  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts,  -^s. 

IV.  The  Knights.     In  one  or  two  parts,  3^'. 

Cebes.     Tabida.     With    Introduction   and   Notes.     By  C.   S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2^-.  6t/. 

Demosthenes.      Orations  against  Philip.      With   Introduction 

and  Notes,   by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  and  P.  E.  Matheson,  M.A.      Vol.  I. 
Philippic  I.     Olynlhiacs  I-III.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J-. 

Euripides.    Alcestis  (for  Schools).     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2S.  6d. 

Hecuba.     With  Notes  by  C.  H.  Russell.     /;/  the  Press. 

Helefza.      Edited,    with    Introduction,   Notes,  etc.,    for 

Upper  and  Middle  Forms.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^. 

Heracleidae.     Edited  with   Introduction  and   Notes  by 


C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J-. 

Iphigenia  ifi  Tauris.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

etc.,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  3J. 

Medea.     By  C.  B.  Hebcrden,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.   2s. 

Herodotus,  Book  IX.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott, 

M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Exlra  fcap.  Svo.  3^. 

HerodotuSy  Selections  from.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  a  Map,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  dU. 
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Homer,     Odyssey,   Books   I-XII   (for  Schools).     By  W.  W. 

Merry,  D.D.   Fortieth  Thousand.   (In  one  or  two  Parts.)    Extra  leap.  8vo.  5^'. 
Books  I,  and  II,  separately ,  each  \s.  6d. 

Odyssey,   Books   XIII-XXIV    (for    Schools).     By   the 

same  Editor.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 

Iliad,   Book  I  (for  Schools).     By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Iliad,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).  With  an  Introduction, 

a    brief  Homeric  Grammar,   and  Notes.     Ey  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.     Second 
Edition,     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6^. 

Iliad,  Books  VI   and   XXI.      With    Introduction    and 


Notes.  By  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d.  each. 

Liician.      Vei'a   Historia   (for   Schools).     By    C.   S.   Jerram, 

M.A,    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  \s.(id. 

Lysias.     EpitapJiios.     Edited,  with   Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  F.  J.  Snell,  B.A.     (In  one  or  tv^^o  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo.   2s. 

Plato,   Meno.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  St.  George 

Stock,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College.     (In  one  or  two  Parts,)      Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

Plato.     The  Apology.     With    Introduction    and    Notes.     By 

St.  George  Stock,  M.A.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Sophocles.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  English  Notes  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.     New  aitd  Revised  Edition.     2  Vols.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     \os.  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Vol.  I,  Text,  45-.  6d. ;  Vol.  II,  Exj^lanatory  Notes,  6^. 
Sophocles.     In    Single   Plays,  with  English    Notes,   &c.     By 

Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evel3'n  Abbott,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp. 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Philoctetes.  New  and  Revised  Edition^  2s.  each. 
Oedipus  Coloneus,  Antigone,   is.  ^d.  each. 

Ajax,         Electra,        Trachiniae,   2S.  each. 

Oedipus   Rex:    Dindorf's    Text,    with    Notes    by    the 

present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  is.  dd. 

Theocritus  (for   Schools).     With    Notes.     By   H.  Kynaston, 

D.D,  (late  Snow).    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap  Svo.  4J.  (id. 

Xeiiophon.     Easy  Selections  (for   Junior    Classes).     With  a 

Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.     By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,B.C.L.,and  C.  S.  Jerram, 
M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^-.  (id. 

Selections  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps.     By 

J.  S.  Phillpotts,B.C.L.     P^ourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J.  6t/. 

Anabasis,  Book  I.     Edited  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes 

and  Private  Students.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.    By  J.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
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Xenophon.    Anabasis,  Book  II.     With  Notes  and  Map.     By 

C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    2s. 

Anabasis,  Book  III.    Edited  with  Introduction,  Analysis, 

Notes,  etc.,  by  J.  Marshall,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  dd. 

Cyropaedia,  Book  I.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

C-  Bigg,  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Cyropaedia,  Books  IV  and  V.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Hellenica,  Books  I,  II.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

by  G.  E.  Underbill,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College.     Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3J. 

Aristotle s  Politics.  With  an  Introduction,  Essays,  and  Notes. 

By   W.  L.   Newman,   M.A.,  Fellow   of  Balliol   College.     Vols.   I   and    It. 
Medium  8vo.  2%s. 

Aristotle.  On  the  Histojy  of  the  Process  by  ivhich  the  Aristo- 
telian Writings  arrived  at  their  present  forjfi.  An  Essay  by  Richard  Shute, 
M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church  ;  with  a  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Svo.  7 J.  6d. 

Aristotelian   Studies.     I.  On   the    Structure  of  the   Seventh 

Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.   By  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.    8vo.  stiff,  z^s. 

Aristotelis    Ethica  Nicomachea,   ex    recensione   Immanuelis 

Bekkeri.     Crown  8vo.  5^". 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.     The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

and  .^{schines  on  the  Crown.     With   Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.     By 
G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.     1872.  8vo.  \2s. 

Head  [Barclay  V.).    Historia  Nnrnortun :  A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics.     Royal  Svo.  half-bound.     2/.  2s. 

Hicks  {E.  L.,Af.A.).    A  Manual  of  Greek  Historical InsciHp- 

tions.     Demy  Svo.   ioj.  6r/. 

Homer.     Odyssey^  Books  I-XII.     Edited  with  Engh'sh  Notes, 

Appendices,  etc.     By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.,  and  the  late  James  Riddell,  M.A. 
1886.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  i6j. 

Homer.  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.    By  D.  B.  Monro, 

M.A.     Demy  Svo.  loj.  dd. 

Polybins.    Sek^ctions  from  Polybius.    Edited  by  J.  L.  Strachan- 

Davidson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.     With  three  M;ips. 
Medium  Svo.  buckram,   2\s. 

Sophocles.     The  Plays  and  Frac^ments.     With  Enghsh  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.    2  vols. 

Vol.1.     Oedipus  Tyrannns.    Oedipus  Coloneus.    Antigone.     Svo.  i6j 
Vol.  II.   Ajax.    Elcctra.  Trachiniae.  Philoctetes.   Fragments.     Svo.  i6j. 
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IV.   FRENCH  AND   ITALIAN. 

Brachefs  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language. 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D,    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  'js.  6d. 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.     Trans- 
lated by  G.  w.  Kitchin.  D.D.    Fourth  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6^. 

'Works  by  GEOBGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A. 

Pri^ner  of  French  Literature.     Extra  fcap.  8 vo.  is. 
Short  History  of  French  Literature.     Crown  8vo.  ios.6d. 
Specimens  of  French  Literature^  from  Villon  to  Hugo.    Crown 

8vo.  gs. 

MASTERPIECES   OF  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA. 
Corneille's  Horace.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  6d. 

Racine's  Esther.     Edited,  with   Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Beaumarchais'  LeBarbier  de  Seville.   Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Voltaire's  Merope.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Mtissef  s  On  ne  badine pas  avec  V Amour,  and  Faniasio.  Edited, 

with   Prolegomena,  Notes,  etc.,   by  Walter   Herries   Pollock.     Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  2S. 

The  above  six  Plays  rnay  be  had  in  ornamental  case,  and  bqund 
in  Imitation  Parchment,  price  \2S.  6d. 


Perraidf  s  Popular  Tales.     Edited  from  the  Original  Editions, 

with  Introduction,  etc.,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  paper 
boards,  fJ.  ()d. 

Sainte-Beuve.    Selections  from  the  Catiseries  du  Lundi.   Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S. 

Quinefs  Lettres  a  sa  Mhe.     Selected  and  edited  by  George 

Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Gautier,  Thcophile.     Scenes  of  Travel.     Selected  and  Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

V  floquence  de  la  Chaire  et  de  la  Tribune  Frangaises.     Edited 
by  Paul  Blouet,  B.A.     Vol.  I.    Sacred  Oratory.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  dd. 
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Edited  by  GUSTAVE  MASSON,  B.A. 

Corneilles  Cinna.    With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc.   Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

cloth,  2s.     Stiff  covers,  is.6d. 

Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries  ;  as  described  in  Extracts 

from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  English  Notes, 
Genealogical  Tables,  &c.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Maistre,  Xavier  de.     Voyage  aiiioiir  de  ma  Chambre.     Ourika, 

by  Afadame  de  Duras;  Le  Vieux  Tailleur,  by  AIAI.  Erckitiann-Chatrian ; 
La  Veillee  de  Vincennes,  by  Alfred  de  Vigny ;^  Les  Jumeaux  de  I'Hotel 
Comeille,  by  Edmond  About ;  Mesaventures  d'un  Ecolier,  by  Rodolphe  Topffer . 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

'    Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre.     Limp,  u.  6^. 

Moliere's  Les  Fonrberies   de   Scapin,   and    Racine  s  AtJialie. 

With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moliere.     Extra  fcap,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Moliere's  Les  Fonrberies  de  Scapin.    With  Voltaire's  Life  of 

Moliere.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  covers,  \s.  6d. 

Moliere' s  Les  Femmes  Savantes.     With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.     Stiff  covers,  u.  Cid. 

Racine's  Andromaque ,  and    Comeille  s  Le  Menteur.      With 

Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

RegnarcTs  Le  Jonenr,  and  Brtieys  a7td  Palaprafs  Le  Grondeur. 

PLxtra  fcap  Svo.   2s.  6d. 

Sevign^,  Madame  de,  and  her  chief  Contemporaries,  Selections 

from  the  Correspondence  of.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls'  Schools. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J. 

Dante.     Selections  from  the  Inferno.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes.     By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  dd. 

Tasso.     La  Gcrusalemme  Liberata.     Cantos  i,  ii.     With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.     By  the  same  lulitor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  dd. 

V.    GERMAN. 
Scherer  (  W.^.     A  History  of  German  Literature.    Translated 

from  the  Thiid  German  Edition  by  Mrs.  Y.  Conybeare.  Edited  by  F.  Max 
Miiiler.     2  vols.  Hvo.  2\s. 

Max  Midler,     The  German   Classics,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 

Nineteenth  Century.  With  Biographical  Notices,  Translations  into  Mt)dern 
Gi'rman,  and  Notes,  liy  F.  Max  Midler,  M.A.  A  New  Edition,  Revised, 
Kniargcfi.  and  Adapted  to  Wilhelm  Schercr's  '  History  ol  German  l/itcraiuie,' 
by  F.  Licbtcnstcin.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.   2\s. 
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GERMAN  COURSE.     By  HEKMANIT  LANGE. 

The  Germans  at  Home ;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 

Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar. 
Third  Edition.     8vo.   2s.  6d. 

The  German  Manual ;  a  German  Grammar,  Reading  Book, 

and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.     8vo.  "js.  ()d. 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language.     8vo.  33".  6d, 

German  Composition ;  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  to 

the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German.     Ed.  2,     8vo.  4^'.  dd. 

German  Spelling ;   A  Synopsis  of  the  Changes  which  it  has 

undergone  through  the  Government  Regulations  of  1880.     Paper  covers,  dd. 


Lessing'^s  Laokoon.     With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 

By  A.  Hamann,  Phil.  Doc,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^-.  dd. 

Schiller  s  Wilhehn  Tell.     Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

E.  Massie,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 

GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

With  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Critical  Introductions,  Arguments 
{to  the  Dramas),  and  Complete  Conmie^itaries. 

Edited  by  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  Phil.  Doc.  Professor  in  King's 
College,  London. 

Lessing : 

(a)  NathoM  der  Weise.     A  Dramatic  Poem.    4^-.  6d. 
ip)  Minna  von  Barnhelm.     A  Comedy.    3i".  (:>d. 

Goethe : 

(<2)  Egmo7tt.     A  Tragedy.    3^". 

{b)  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     A  Drama.    35". 

Schiller  : 

(a)    Wilhelm  Tell.    A  Drama.     Large  Edition.    With  a  Map.    35.  Cd. 
\b)   Wilhelm  Tell.     School  Edition.    With  a  Map.    2j. 
{c)  Historische  Skizzen.    With  a  Map.    is.  6d. 

Heine  : 

(a)  Prosa :  being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Writings.    AfS.  6d. 
{b)  Harzreise.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper  covers,  is.  6d. 

Modern  German  Reader.     A  Graduated   Collection  of  Ex- 
tracts from  Modern  German  Authors  : — 
Part  I.     Prose  Extracts.     With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and 

a  Complete  Vocabulary.   Fourth  Edition.  2s.6d. 
Part  II.    Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     With  English  Notes  and  an  Index. 
Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
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Becker  (the  Historian) : 

Friedrich  der  Grosse.  Edited,  with  Notes,  an  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  Map.  3^.  ^d. 

Niebuhr  : 

Griechische  Heroen-Geschichten  (Tales  of  Greek  Heroes).  Edited, 
with  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  Emma  S.  Buchheim.  Second, 
Revised  Edition,  cloth,  2s. 

An  Old  High  German  Primer.     With  Grammar,  Notes,  and 

Glossary.     By  Joseph  \Vright,  Ph.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  "^s.  dd. 

A  Middle   High   German  Primer,      With  Grammar,  Notes, 

and  Glossary.     By  Joseph  Wright,  Ph.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  }yS.  6d. 

VI.   MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL    SCIENCE,  &c. 

By  LEWIS  HENSLEY,  M.A. 

Figtcres  made  Easy  :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  Crown  8vo.  6d. 
A^iswers   to   the  Exafnples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples,  with  Answers.    Crown  8vo.    \s. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.     Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

Afiswers  to  the  Examples  in  the  Scholar  s  Arithmetic.     \s.  6d. 

The  Scholar  s  Algebra.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


Aldis  (W.  S.,  M.A.),     A  Text-Book  of  Algebra:  with  Answers 

to  the  Examples.     Crown  Svo.  7^.  6^/. 

Baynes  {R.  E.,  M.A.).    Lessons  on   Thermodynamics.     1878. 

Crown  Svo.  "js.  dd. 

Chambers   [G.   F.,  F.R.A.S.).     A    Handbook    of  Descriptive 

Astronomy.     Third  Edition.     1S77.    Demy  Svo.  28^. 

Clarke  [Col.  A.  R.,C.B.,R.E.).    Geodesy.    1880.    8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Cremona  {Lnigi).     Elements  of  Projective  Geometry.     Trans- 
lated by  c.  Leudcsdorf,  M.A.     8vO.     l2S.6d. 

Donkin.    Acoustics.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     "js.  6d. 

Etho'idge  (R.)'     Fossils  of  the  British  Islands,  Stratigraphi- 

(ally  arraH}^cd.     Part  I.  PALAEOZOIC.     4I0.  \l.  \os.     Just  ready. 

Euclid  Revised.      Containing  the  Essentials  of  the  Elements 

of  Plane  Geometry  as   fjivcn  by  Euclid    in  his  lirst  Six  Books.     Edited  by 
K.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.     Crown  Svo. 

Sold  separately  as  follows, 
Book  I.    I  J.  B(joks  I,  II.    \s.  Gd. 

Books  I-IV.    is.td.  Books  V,  VI.  3^. 
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Euclid. —  Geometry  in    Space.     Containing   parts  of   Euclid's 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books.     By  the  same  Editor.     Crown  8vo.  3J.  6^/. 

Gal  ton  [Douglas,  C.B,^  F.R.S.).     The  Construction  of  Healthy 

Dwellings.     Demy  8vo.     ioj.  6^. 

Hamilton  [Sir  R.  G.  C),  and  J.  Ball.     Book-keeping.     New 

and  enlarged  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

Ruled  Exercise  books  adapted  to  the  above  may  be  had,  price  2s. 

Har court  (A.  G.    Vernon,  M.A.),  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A. 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.  Vol.  I.  Elementary  Exercises.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.   10s.  6d. 

Maclaren  [Archibald).     A    System  of  Physical  Education  : 

Theoretical  and  Practical.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  'js.  6c/. 

Madan   [H.   G.,   M.A.).       Tables    of   Qualitative    Atzalysis, 

Large  4to.  paper,  4^-.  6d. 

Maxtvell  [y.  Clerk,  M.A.,  E.R.S.).     A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

and Magnetis7n.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  Demy  Svo.  i/.  \\s.  6d. 

An  Elementary    Treatise    on   Electricity.     Edited    by 

William  Garnett,  M.A.     Demy  Svo.  "js.  6d. 

Minchin  [G.  M.,  M.A.).  A  Treatise  on  Statics  with  Applica- 
tions to  Physics.  Third  Edition,  Corrected  and  Enlarged.  Vol.  I.  Equili^ 
brium  of  Coplanar  Forces.  Svo.  9J.    Vol.  II.  Statics.  Svo.  i6j-. 

Unipla?tar  Kinematics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.     Crown 

Svo.    7^,  dd. 

Phillips  [John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).     Geology  of  Oxford  and  the 

Valley  of  the  Thames.     1871.   Svo.  2\s. 

Vesuvius.    1869.    Crown  Svo.    \os.  6d. 

Presttvich  [Joseph, M.A.,  F.R.S.).    Geology,  Chemical, Physical, 

and  Stratigraphical.     In  two  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.     Chemical  and   Physical.     Royal  Svo.     25^. 

Vol.  II.    Stratigraphical  and  Physical.     With  a  new  Geographical  Map   of 
Europe.    Royal  Svo.   "^^s. 

RoUeston  [George,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).      Forms  of  Animal  Life. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  descriptions  of  selected  types. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Hatchett  Jackson,  M.A. 
Medium,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  1/.  16^-. 

Smyth.     A   Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.      Observed,  Reduced, 

and  Discussed  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  Revised,  condensed,  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.     1S81.  8vo.    12s. 

Stewart  [Balfour,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.).     An  Elementary  Treatise 

on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  Fifth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  IS.  6d. 
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Vernoii-Harcottrt  {L.  F.,  M.A.).     A    Treatise  on  Rivers  and 

Canals,  relating  to  the  Control  and  Improvement  of  Rivers,  and  the  Design, 
Construction,  and  Development  of  Canals.  2  vols.  (Vol.  I,  Text.  Vol.  II, 
Plates.)    8vo.  21s. 

Harbours  and  Docks ;  their  Physical  Features,  History, 

Construction,  Equipment,  and  Maintenance ;  with  Statistics  as  to  their  Com- 
mercial Development.     2  vols.   8vo.  25^. 

Walker  [James^  M.A.).     The  llieory  of  a  Physical  Balance, 

8vo.  stiff  cover,  ^s.  6d. 

Watson  [H.  W.,  M.A.).    A   Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory 

of  Gases.     1876.  8vo.  "^s.Cid. 

Watson  {H.  W.,  D.  Sc,  F.R.S.),  a7id  S,  H.  Bnrhnry,  M.A. 

I.  A  Treatise  on  the  Amplication  of  Generalised  Coordinates  to  the  Kinetics  of 

a  Material  System.     1879.  8vo.  6j. 

II.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  ATagnetism.     Vol.  I.  Electro- 
statics.    8vo.  IOJ-.  dd. 

Williamson   (A.    W.,   Phil.   Doc,   F.R.S.).      Chemistry  for 

Students.    A  new  Edition,  with  Solutions.     1873.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  8j.  6^. 


VII.  HISTORY. 
Bhintschli  [J.  K.).     The  Theory  of  the    State.      By   J.   K. 

Bluntschli,  late  Professor  of  Political  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. Authorised  English  Translation  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  half  bound,  1  2s.  dd. 

Fifilay  [George,  LL.D.).  A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time,  R.C  146  to  a.d.  1S64.  A  new 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part  re-written,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, by  the  Author,  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  7  vols.  8vo.  3/.  \os. 

Fortescue   {Sir  John.,  Kt.).      The    Governance  of  England: 

otherwise  called  The  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Mon- 
archy. A  Revised  Text.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  Charles  Plummer,  M.A.     8vo.  half  bound,  \2s.  Q>d. 

Freeman  {E.A.,  D.C.L.).     A   Short  History  of  the  Norman 

Conquest  of  England.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.()d. 

George  {H.  B.,M.A .).  Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern 

History.     Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Small  4to.   \2s. 

Hod^kin  (7\).      Italy   and  her    Invaders.      Ilkistrated    with 

riates  and  Maps.     Vols.  1  -IV,  a.d.  .^7^)-5.«;3.  8vo.  3/.  Sj. 
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HtigJics  (Alfred).     Geography  for  Schools.     With   Diagrams. 

Part  I.     Practical  Geography.     Crown  8vo.   2s.  6d. 
Part  II.  General  Geography.     In  preparation. 

KitcJiin  {G.  W.,D.D.).   A  History  of  France.  With  numerous 

Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables.  In  Three  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
each  loj.  dd. 

Vol.  I.  Down  to  the  Year  1453. 

Vol.11.  From  1453-1624.  Vol.  III.  From  1624-1793. 

Lite  as  (C.  P.).     Introduction  to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the 

British  Colonics.     With  Eight  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  4^.  dd. 

Pay7ie  [E.  J.,  M.A.).     A   History  of  the    United  States  of 

America.     In  the  Press. 

Ranke  (L.  von).     A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the 

Seventeenth  Century.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  and  C.  \V.  Boase, 
M.A.     1875.   6  vols.  8vo.  3/.  3J. 

Rawlinson  (George,  M.A.).     A  Manual  of  Ancient  History, 

Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo.  14J. 

Ricardo.     Letters  of  David  Ricardo  to  Thomas  Robert  Malthus 

(1810-1823).     Edited  by  James  Bonar,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  ioj',  6^'. 

Rogers  (J.  E.  Thorold^  M.A.).     The  First  Nine  Years  of  the 

Bank  of  England.     8vo.  8^.  dd. 

Select  Charters  and  other  I llnstrations  of  English  Constitutional 

History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.     Fifth  Edition.     1883.    Crown  8vo.  8j.  dd. 

Stubbs  (  W.,  D.D.).     The  Constitutional  History  of  England^ 

in  its  Origin  and  Development.     Library  Edition.    3  vols,  demy  8vo.  2/.  8j. 
Also  in  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  lis.  each. 

Seventeen    Lectures    on    the    Study   of  Medieval  and 


1 


Modern  History,  &c.,  delivered  at  Oxford  186 7- 1884.     Crown  8vo.  8j.  dd. 

Wellesley.     A  Selection  from    the  Despatches,    Treaties,   and 

other    Papers    of  the   Marquess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during   his  Government 
of  India.    Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.     1877.    8vo.  1/.  4J. 

Wellington.     A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and 

other  Papers  relating  to  India  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G. 
Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.     1880.  8vo.  24J. 

A  History  of  British  India.     By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader 

in  Indian  History  in  the  University  of  (Oxford,     In  preparation. 
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VIII.  LAW. 

Alberici   Gentilis,   LCD.,   I.C.,    De    lure   Belli   Libri   Tres. 

EdiditT.  E.  Holland,  LCD.     1877.     Small  410.  half  morocco,  2\s. 

Anson  {Sir  William  R.,  Bart.,  D.C.L.).    Pri^iciples  of  the 

E^iglish  Law  of  Contract,  and  of  Agency  ui  its  Relation  to  Contract.     Fifth 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.  ioj.  dd. 

Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.     Part  I.     Parlia- 


ment.    Demy  Svo.  \os.  6d. 
Benthain   {Jei'emy).      An   Lntrodnction   to   the  Principles  of 

Morals  atid  Legislation.     Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Digby  {Kenelm  E.,  M.A.).     An  lntrodnction  to  the  History  of 

the  Law  of  Real  Property.    Third  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    los.dd. 

Gaii  Lnstitutionum  Jnris  Civilis  Commentarii  Qnattiior ;  or, 

Elements  of  Roman  La\v   by  Gains.     With  a  Translation  and  Commentary 
by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     1875.     Svo.  18 j. 

Hall  (  W.  E.,  M.A.).  LnternationalLaw.    Second  Ed.  Svo.  215. 
Holland  [T.  E.,  D.C.L.).     The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence, 

P'ourth  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  \os.  6d. 

The  European  Co7tcert  in  the  Eastern  Qtiestion,  a  Col- 
lection of  Treaties  and  other  Public  Acts.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.     Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Lmperatoris  Lustiniani  Instiiutiomim  I^ibri  Quatiuor ;    with 

Introductions,  Commentary.  Excursus  and  Translation.   By  J.E.  Moyle,  B.C.L., 
M.A.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  21J. 

JustiniaJt^   The  Lnstitutes   of  edited    as   a  recension  of  the 

Institutes  of  Gains,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.    Second  Edition, 
1881.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5J. 

yustinian^  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of.   By  T.  E.  Holland, 

D.C.L.,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell,  B.C.L.    Svo.  14J. 

Also  sold  in  Parts,  in  paper  covers,  as  follows : — 

Part  I.  Introductory  Titles.     24.6c/.  Part  II.  Family  Law,     is. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.     2s.  dd.       Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  1).    3.V.  6rf. 

i'art  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  2).     4s.  dd. 

Lex  Aquilia.      The   Roman  Law   of  Damage  to    Property  : 

being  a  Commentary  on  the  Title  of  the  Digest  'Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  '  (ix.  2). 
"With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  (Corpus  luris  Civilis.  By  Erwin 
Gruebcr,  Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.     Dcrny  Svo.    lot.  (ni. 
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Markby  (  W.^  D.C.L.).    Elements  of  Law  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Principles  of  General  Jurisprudence.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  I2s.6d. 

Stokes  (  W/ittlej/,  D.C.L.).     The  Anglo-Indian  Codes. 

Vol.    I.     Substantive  Law.     8vo.  30J. 
Vol.  II.     Adjective  Law.     In  the  Press. 

Twiss  [Sir  Travel's,  D.C.L.).    The  Law  of  Nations  considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities. 

Part  I.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  time  of  Peace.    A  new 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlnrged.  1884.  Demy  8vo.  15J. 

Part  II.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.    Second 
Edition,  Revised.    1875.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 


IX.  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

Bacon^s  Novti^n  Orgamim.     Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by 

G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.     1855.     Svo.  9J.  6^. 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    1855.  Svo.  ^s,  6d. 

Berkeley.     The    Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D,,   formerly 

Bishop   of  Cloyne ;    including   many  of  his  writings  hitherto   unpublished. 

With  Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy, 

by  Alexander  Campbell  Eraser,  M.A.     4  vols.     1871.  Svo.  2/.  18^. 
The  Life,  Letters,  8cc.     i  vol.  i6s. 

Selections  from.      With   an    Introduction   and    Notes. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.     By  Alexander  Campbell  Eraser, 
LL.D.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  7^.  ()d. 

Fowler  ( T.,D.D.).    The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed 

mainly  for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.     Ninth  Edition, 
with  a  Collection  of  Examples.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^.  6^. 


The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for 

the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ds. 

and  Wilson  [J.  M.,  B.D.).     The  Principles  of  Morals 

(Introductory  Chapters).     Svo.  boards,  3^.  dd. 

The  Principles  of  Morals.     Part  II.     (Being  the  Body 

of  the  Work.)     Svo.     ioj.  6^. 

Edited  by  T.  FCWLER,  D.D. 

Bacon.    Novum  Organum.    With   Introduction,  Notes,   &c. 

1S78.    Svo.  14J. 

Locke's    Conduct   of  the    Understanding.      Second    Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 
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Danson  {J.  T.),     The  Wealth  of  Households.     Crown  8vo.  ^s. 
Green  [T.  H.,  M.A.).     Prolegomena   to  Ethics.     Edited   by 

A,  C.  Bradley,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  1  2s.  6d. 

Hegel.  The  Logic  of  Hegel ;  translated  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena  by  William 
Wallace,  M.A.     1874.    Svo.  14J. 

Hume's    Treatise    of   Human    Naticre ;    reprinted    from    the 

Original   Edition,    and    edited    by   L.  A.    Selby-Bigge,    M.A.,    Fellow   and 
Lecturer  of  University  College.     Crown  Svo.  9^. 

Lotze's  Logic,  in  Three  Books ;   of  Thought,  of  Investigation, 

and  of  Knowledge.     English  Translation;    Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.    Second   Edition.     2   vols.     Crown 

Svo.   I2J. 

Metaphysic,   in   Three   Books;    Ontology,    Cosmology, 

and    Psychology.      English   Translation ;    Edited   by   B.   Bosanquet,    M.A. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.    Crown  Svo.  12s. 

Mar  tineau  {James,  D.D.).    Types  of  Ethical  Theory.    Second 

Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.   15^". 

A  Study  of  Religion :  its  Sources  and  Conteitts.     2  vols. 


Svo.  24J'. 

Rogers{y.E.  ThoroldjM.A.).  A  Manual  of  Political  Economy, 

for  the  use  of  Schools.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J-,  6(t. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Natiojis.     A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     2  vols.  Svo.     1S80.  21J. 


X.     FINE   ART. 

Butler  (A,  J.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.)     The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of 

Egypt.     2  vols.  Svo.  30J. 

Head  [Barclay  V^i.    Historia  Numorum.    A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics.     Royal  Svo.  half  morocco ,  42^. 

Hullah  [John).      The   Cultivation    of   the    Speaking    Voice » 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.()ii. 

Jackson  {T.  G.^  M.A.).      Dalmatia,  the  Qtiarncro  and  I  stria  ; 

with  Cettigne  in  Montenegro  and  the  Island  of  Crad*).  By  T.  G.  Jackson, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'Modern  (jothic  Architecture.'  In  3  vols,  Svo.  With  many 
Plates  and  Illustrations.     Half  bound,  \is. 
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Oiiseley  {Sir  F.  A.  Gore^  Bart.).     A    Treatise  on  Harmony. 

Third  Edition.    \\.o.  los. 

A   Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fttgne,  based 

upon  that  of  Cherubini.     Second  Edition,.    4to.  16^. 

A   Treatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition. 

Second  Edition.  4to.  \os. 

Robinson  [J .  C,  F.S.A.).   A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings 

by  Michel  Angela  ajtd  Raffaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     1870. 
Crown  8vo.  4^. 

Troutheck  (J.,  M.A.)  andR.  F.  Dale,  M.A,     A  Music  Primer 

(for  Schools).     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  \s.  6d. 

Tyrwkitt{R.  St.  J.,  M.A).     A   Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by 
A.  Macdonald.    Second  Edition.     1875.     8vo.  half  morocco,  iSj. 

Upcott  (L.  E.,  M.A.).      An  Dttroduction  to  Greek  Sculpture. 

Crown  8vo.  4J.  dd. 

Vatix  [W.  S.  W.,  M.A.).     Catalogue  of  the  Castellani  Collec- 
tion of  Antiquities  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  \s. 


The    Oxford  Bible  for    Teachers,  containing  Supplementary 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  including  Summaries  of  the  several 
Books,  with  copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture 
History  and  the  characteristics  of  Bible  Lands ;  with  a  complete  Index  of 
Subjects,  a  Concordance,  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps. 
Prices  in  various  sizes  and  bindings  from  '^s.  to  2/.  ^s. 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  taken  from  the  OXFORD 
Bible  for  Teachers,  comprising  Summaries  of  the  several  Books,  with 
copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture  Plistory  and 
the  Characteristics  of  Bible  Lands  ;  with  a  complete  Index  of  Subjects,  a  Con- 
cordance, a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3^.  dd. ;  i6mo.  cloth,  is. 


LONDON:   HENRY  FROWDE, 
Oxford    University   Press  Warehouse,    Amen   Corner, 

OXFORD;  CLARENDON  PRESS  DEPOSITORY, 
n6  High  Street. 


^  The  Delegates  of  the  Press  invite  suggestions  and  advice  from  all  persons 
interested  in  education ;  and  will  be  thankful  for  hints,  ^c.  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Delegates,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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